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According  to  the  statement  of  Dr.  Robertson,  a considerable  portion  of  the  matter 
included  in  this  volume  was  written  and  delivered  by  him,  by  request  of  a committee 
of  citizens,  at  the  centennial  celebration  of  the  fourth  of  July,  in  McConnelsville  in 
1870,  and  was  not  then  intended  for  publication.  But  having  gathered  so  much  mat- 
ter, and  becoming  interested  in  the  subject,  he  devoted  much  of  his  time  during  the 
remaining  years  of  his  life  to  the  preparation  of  a history  of  Morgan  County.  He 
did  not  live  to  finish  the  work  ; and  it  is  now  given  to  Ihe  public  completed  and 
brought  down  to  date  by  other  hands. 

Dr.  Robertson's  intention  was  to  make  a brief  history  of  the  county  from  its  organ- 
ization. This  intention  has  been  departed  from  and  the  publishers  have  sought  to 
antedate  the  first  settlements  and  to  include  in  the  work  every  historical  event  of  im- 
portance that  may  closely  interest  the  present  inhabitants  of  Morgan  County  and  their 
posterity.  To  this  end  six  introductory  chapters  have  been  added,  embracing  an  epit- 
ome of  Territorial  and  State  history,  also  fourteen  chapters  devoted  to  the  townships 
of  the  county.  Every  part  of  the  work  has  been  extended  by  the  addition  of  new 
matter,  gathered  from  the  most  authentic  sources  and  carefully  edited  by  an  experi- 
enced and  able  writer. 

In  placing  this  history  of  Morgan  County  before  their  patrons  the  publishers 
believe  that  their  work  will  stand  the  test  of  candid  criticism.  They  have  spared 
neither  time,  labor,  nor  expense  to  make  the  history  all  that  it  ought  to  be;  and  they 
feel  assured  that  those  citizens,  avIio  for  a year  have  watched  with  friendly  interest 
the  progress  of  the  work,  will  not  be  disappointed  with  the  result  of  their  efforts. 
That  a book  containing  thousands  of  dates  and  names  should  be  absolutely  free  from 
trivial  errors,  they  do  not  claim,  and  thinking  people  will  not  expect  ; but  such  has 
been  the  care  bestowed  upon  the  work  by  competent,  experienced  men — writers,  print- 
ers and  proofreaders — it  is  believed  that  even  the  inconsequential  class  of  errors  have 
been  reduced  to  the  minimum  and  that  essential  mis-statement  of  facts  have  been 
wholly  avoided.  The  publishers  have  endeavored,  hv  the  aid  of  all  that  is  excellent  in 
the  art  of  typography  and  the  book-binders’  skill,  to  send  forth  the  history  clothed  as 
its  worth  deserves. 

The  publishers  desire  publicly  to  express  their  thanks  for  contributions  and  favors 
from  .Judge  John  K.  Ilanna,  Robert  A.  Pinkerton,  Andrew  K abler,  Worley  Adams, 
lion.  I).  Ik  Linn,  lion.  E.  M.  Stanbcry,  and  the  editors  of  the  Herald  and  Democrat , 
of  McConnelsville;  Joshua  Davis,  William  Sherwood,  S.  C.  Crey,  Isaac  lluestis, 
W.  Kinmett  Cate  wood,  M.  I).,  .Judge  Newell  Corner,  .John  Miller,  the  county  offi- 
cials, members  of  the  legal  and  medical  professions,  ministers  of  the  gospel,  sol- 
diers of  the  rebellion,  and  old  residents  generally,  who  have  given  information  of  im- 
portance and  value  are  also  assured  that  their  courtesies  have  been  appreciated.  The 
chapters  relating  to  the  pioneer  histories  of  the  various  townships  and  villages  of  the 
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county  have  been  gleaned  partly  from  the  contributions  of  the  late  Judge  J.  M.  (Jay- 
lord.  published  in  the  Democrat  in  1873-4,  and  largely  from  personal  interviews  with 
the  oldest  residents  and  best  informed  citizens  in  all  parts  of  the  county.  To  name 
all  who  have  aided  in  making  the  township  histories  interesting  and  valuable  would 
require  a chapter  by  itself;  suffice  it  to  say  that  the  publishers  and  their  employes 
desire  to  return  sincere  and  heartfelt  thanks  for  the  interest  manifested  in  their  work 
bv  all  intelligent  citizens  of  the  county,  and  for  the  uniform  courtesy  and  kindness 
with  which  they  have  been  received  by  all  with  whom  they  have  had  business  or  social 
relations. 

L.  H.  Watkins  & Co. 

Chicago,  111..  1886. 
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CHAPTER  I. 

THE  EARLY  NORTHWEST. 
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rpiIE  first  knowledge  we  have  of 
-L  white  men  in  the  great  valley  be- 
tween the  Alleghanies  and  the  Rocky 
Mountains  is  that  m 1541  the  Spanish 
explorer,  Ferdinand  de  Soto,  and  his 
companions  reached  and  discovered  the 
Mississippi  River,  near  the  84th  paral- 
lel of  north  latitude.  But  from  Spanish 
discoveries  and  explorations  from  1500 
to  near  the  close  of  the  sixteenth  cent- 
ury, apart  from  the  establishment  of  the 
earliest  settlement  in  the  United  States 
at  St.  Augustine,  in  1565,  there  grew 
2 


no  important  results,  at  least  so  far  as 
relate  to  the  history  of  the  United 
States. 

Among  the  earliest  nations  to  turn 
their  eyes  to  the  continent  beyond  the 
western  seas,  the  French  were  most  act- 
ive and  energetic  in  their  efforts  to 
explore  the  new  land  and  plant  colonies 
therein.  Instead  of  making  a,  vain  search 
for  El  Dorados  or  the  fountain  of  perpet- 
ual youth  the  French  looked  with  a prac- 
tical gaze  upon  the  newly-discovered 
world  and  sought  to  make  at  least  a 
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portion  of  it  their  own.  But  it  was  not 
until  near  the  middle  of  the  seventeenth 
century  that  the  French  were  led  to  ex- 
plore the  region  of  the  great  lakes,  and 
then  religious  zeal  was  the  only  inspira- 
tion of  the  explorers.  Lake  Superior 
was  visited  in  1641  by  Charles  Raym- 
bault,  the  first  of  the  missionary  ex- 
plorers of  the  Northwest.  During  the 
next  thirty  years,  the  Jesuits  continued 
their  explorations  with  great  diligence 
and  activity,  establishing  missions  at 
various  points  north  of  the  lakes,  also 
in  Michigan,  Wisconsin  and  Illinois. 

Joliet  and  Marquette,  the  former  a 
Quebec  merchant  and  the  latter  a Jesuit 
missionary,  in  1673  explored  the  country 
about  the  northern  lakes,  passed  from 
Green  Bay  up  the  Fox  and  down  the 
Wisconsin  River  into  the  Mississippi, 
and  explored  that  river  as  far  as  the 
mouth  of  the  Arkansas,  returning  by 
the  Illinois  and  Chicago  rivers  to  Lake 
Michigan. 

It  is  the  unanimous  opinion  of  the 
chief  historians  of  the  country  that 
Robert  Chevalier  La  Salle  was  the  first 
white  man  to  explore  the  beautiful 
stream  now  known  as  the  Ohio,  and  the 
first  to  tread  the  soil  of  the  great  State 
named  from  the  river.  The  earliest 
explorers  of  the  Mississippi  region  con- 
sidered the  Ohio  and  Wabash  as  one 
stream,  and  gave  the  name  Ouabache 
to  both. 

La  Salle  was  born  in  France  in  1635, 
and  educated  for  the  priesthood ; but 
his  adventurous  spirit  would  not  brook 
the  seclusion  of  the  cloister.  He  came 
to  Canada  in  1666  and  plunged  boldly 
into  the  wilderness  to  make  a name  as 
an  explorer.  Soon  after  we  find  him 
among  the  Seneca  Indians  of  New 
York,  seeking  a guide  to  lead  him  into 
the  country  of  the  Delawares.  Success- 


ful in  his  quest — having  obtained  a 
Shawnee  prisoner  by  gifts  to  the  Sene- 
cas— he  set  out  upon  his  hazardous  ex- 
pedition. As  the  records  of  three  years 
of  his  wanderings  are  lost  to  the  world, 
there  is  no  direct  evidence  as  to  the 
route  which  he  took  to  reach  and  ex- 
plore the  Ohio  River.  Several  Ohio 
writers  have  asserted,  with  some  show- 
ing of  probability,  that  after  proceeding 
up  Lake  Erie  to  the  mouth  of  the  Cuy- 
ahoga he  followed  that  river  to  the  port- 
age and  reached  the  Ohio  by  the  Tusca- 
rawas and  the  Muskingum.  It  is  gener- 
ally agreed  that  the  time  of  his  journey 
was  the  winter  of  1 669-70.  ( )thers  main- 
tain that  La  Salle  crossed  Lake  Erie  to 
the  Maumee,  and  came  to  the  Ohio  by 
that  stream  and  the  Miami.  But  the 
weight  of  historical  evidence  supports 
the  generally  accepted  and  more  proba- 
ble theory  that  he  journeyed  from  the 
Seneca  country  to  the  Allegheny,  and 
down  that  river  to  the  Ohio,  whence  he 
explored  its  chief  tributaries.  Hence, 
although  he  may  not  have  reached  the 
Ohio  by  way  of  the  Muskingum,  it  is 
very  likely  that  he  explored  the  latter 
stream  during  some  part  of  his  three 
years  of  wandering. 

In  1679,  La  Salle,  who  was  then  at 
the  French  post  of  Fort  Frontenac,  on 
Lake  Ontario,  built  and  launched  upon 
Lake  Erie  the  Griffin,  a bark  of  sixty 
tons’  burden,  the  first  vessel  that  ever 
navigated  the  waters  of  the  lake ; sailed 
across  Lakes  Erie  and  Huron  to  the 
Straits  of  Mackinac,  and  thence  to 
Green  Bay.  From  this  point  he  sent 
back  the  Griffin  with  a cargo  of  furs, 
and,  accompanied  by  Father  Louis  Hen- 
nepin (a  Franciscan  monk)  and  four- 
teen other  men,  journeyed  farther  into 
the  wild  and  unknown  region.  They 
proceeded  in  canoes  by  way  of  the  St. 
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Joseph,  Kankakee  and  Illinois  rivers  to 
Peoria  Lake,  in  the  vicinity  of  which 
La  Salle  erected  a fort  and  trading  sta- 
tion. Then,  leaving  his  lieutenant, 
Monsieur  Tonti,  and  some  of  the  men 
in  charge  of  the  station,  he  returned 
to  Mackinac,  where  the  Jesuits  had  a 
missionary  settlement,  and  spent  some 
months  voyaging  between  that  point 
and  Fort  Frontenac. 

In  January,  1682,  La  Salle  set  out  on 
a grand  voyage  to  discover  the  mouth 
of  the  Mississippi.  By  way  of  Lake 
Michigan,  the  Chicago  and  Illinois 
rivers,  he  reached  the  great  river  and 
descended  it  as  far  as  the  site  of  New 
Orleans.  There,  on  the  9th  of  April, 
with  due  solemnities,  in  the  name  of 
Louis,  king  of  France,  he  took  posses- 
sion of  “the  country  of  Louisiana,  all 
its  seas,  harbors,  ports,  bays,  adjacent 
straits,  . . . nations,  peoples,  prov- 

inces, cities,  towns,  villages,  mines,  min- 
erals, fisheries,  streams  and  rivers,” 
from  the  Gulf  to  the  sources  of  the 
Mississippi. 

After  this  expedition  the  great  voya- 
geur  returned  to  his  native  land  and 
induced  his  government  to  (it  out  an 
expedition  for  the  purpose  of  planting 
a colony  on  the  Mississippi.  Sailing 
from  France  in  1685,  he  reached  the 
Gulf  of  Mexico,  but  failed  to  discover 
the  mouth  of  the  Father  of  Waters. 
Landing  within  the  present  State  of 
Texas,  he  explored  the  adjacent  region 
some  distance  westward  and  north- 
ward. La  Salle  was  murdered  in 
March,  1687,  by  two  of  his  own  men. 
Thus  perished  one  of  the  bravest  and 
most  gallant  of  the  explorers  of  the 
New  World.  1 1 is  scheme  of  coloniza- 
tion was  a failure;  but  upon  the 
strength  of  his  action  in  taking  posses- 
sion of  the  country  in  the  name  of  the 


king,  France  laid  claim  to  the  vast  ter- 
ritory of  Louisiana. 

As  early  as  1688  France  had  estab- 
lished military  posts  at  Frontenac, 
Niagara,  Mackinac,  and  on  the  Illinois 
River,  and  before  1750  French  settle- 
ments were  established  at  several  points 
on  the  great  lakes  and  in  the  Missis- 
sippi Valley.  But  of  the  Ohio  Valley, 
from  the  death  of  La  Salle  to  near  the 
middle  of  the  eighteenth  century,  there 
is  little  authentic  history  except  that 
furnished  by  the  journals  of  the  Jesuit 
missionaries,  who  traversed  the  country 
along  the  Wabash,  the  Maumee  and  the 
Illinois,  founding  missions  and  preach- 
ing to  the  Indians.  Soon  after  the 
missionaries  began  their  labors  the 
French  traders  established  posts,  and  to 
some  extent  explored  the  country. 
They  had  a trading  post  at  or  near  the 
mouth  af  the  Maumee  as  early  as  1680, 
and  traveled  back  and  forth  from  Can- 
ada to  the  Mississippi ; later  they  tra  v- 
eled to  that  stream  by  way  of  the  Mau- 
mee, the  Wabash  and  the  Ohio,  and 
from  Presque  Isle,  on  Lake  Erie,  by  way 
of  the  Allegheny  (which  was  long 
known  as  the  Ohio)  and  the  Ohio. 

The  entire  region  west  of  the  Alle- 
glianies  was  little  known  to  the  English 
prior  to  1 7-fo,  when  English  traders 
began  to  supersede  the  French.  The 
colonial  governments  of  Virginia  and 
Pennsylvania  especially  encouraged  and 
fostered  the  commerce  between  the 
whites  and  the  Indians.  In  this  Vir- 
ginia took  the  lead.  Governor  Spots- 
wood  was  an  enthusiast  upon  the  sub- 
ject, and  after  exploring  and  finding  a 
practical  passage  through  the  Alle- 
ghenies in  1711  he  entered  eagerly 
upon  the  project  of  taking  possession 
of  the  country  beyond  them.  lie 
urged  upon  the  British  government  the 
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importance  of  obtaining  such  a foot- 
hold in  the  West  as  to  be  able  to  resist 
the  growth  of  French  influence.  One 
romantic  feature  of  his  work  was  the 
founding  of  the  Transmontane  order  of 
knights,  with  the  motto,  Sic  jurat  tra/ns- 
cendere  mantes.  Though  no  systematic 
settlement  or  exploration  resulted,  yet 
from  time  to  time  adventurers  reached 
La  Belle  Riviere — the  Beautiful  River — 
as  the  F rench  called  the  Ohio.  Had  Gov- 
ernor Spotswood’s  advice  been  heeded, 
the  long  and  bloody  French  and  Indian 
war  (1754-63)  might  not  have  been 
necessary  to  dislodge  the  French  from 
the  West. 

English  traders  visited  the  Ohio  be- 
tween 1730  and  1740,  and  were  licensed 
by  the  government  of  Pennsylvania  to 
trade  as  far  west  as  the  Mississippi  in 
1744.  John  Howard  descended  the 
Ohio  in  1742,  and  was  captured  on  the 
Mississippi  by  the  French.  In  1748 
Conrad  Weiser,  acting  for  the  English, 
visited  Logstown,  a Shawnee  town  on 
the  Ohio,  a short  distance  from  Pitts- 
burgh, bearing  gifts  to  gain  the  favor  of 
the  savages.  Soon  after,  the  renowned 
pioneer,  George  Croghan,  accompanied 
by  Andrew  Montour,  a Seneca  half- 
breed,  journeyed  westward  into  the 
country  of  the  Miamis,  won  the  favor 
of  the  tribes  by  gifts,  and  in  1751 
erected  a stockade  on  the  great  Miami 
within  the  present  limits  of  Shelby 
County,  Ohio.  This  station,  which  was 
called  Pickawillamy,  was  destroyed  by 
the  French  and  Indians  in  June  of  the 
following  year.  It  was  doubtless  the 
first  structure  erected  by  the  hands  of 
Englishmen  within  the  limits  of  the 
State. 

Prior  to  1750  the  French  established 
a trading-station  and  built  a fort  at 
Sandusky,  and  made  a systematic  ex- 


ploration of  the  Ohio  and  its  tributaries. 
The  expedition  for  this  purpose  was 
sent  out  bv  the  Marquis  de  la  Galis- 
soniere,  captain-general  of  Hew  France, 
and  was  led  by  Celeron  de  Bienville. 
In  1798  a leaden  plate  was  found  at  the 
mouth  of  the  Muskingum,  which  bore 
an  inscription  of  which  the  following  is 
a translation : 

“ In  the  year  1749,  of  the  reign  of 
Louis  XV  of  France,  we,  Celeron,  com- 
mandant of  a detachment  sent  by  the 
Marquis  de  la  Galissoniere,  captain- 
general  of  Hew  France,  in  order  to 
establish  tranquility  among  some  vil- 
lages of  savages  of  these  parts,  have 
buried  this  plate  at  the  mouth  of  the 
river  Chi-no-da-hich-e-tha,  the  18th  of 
August,  near  the  river  Ohio,  otherwise 
Beautiful  River,  as  a monument  of  re- 
newal of  possession  which  we  have 
taken  of  the  said  river  Ohio,  and  of  all 
those  which  empty  themselves  into  it, 
and  of  all  the  lands  of  both  sides,  even 
to  the  sources  of  said  rivers,  as  have  en- 
joyed or  ought  to  have  enjoyed  the  pre- 
ceding kings  of  France,  and  that  they 
have  maintained  themselves  there  by 
force  of  arms  and  by  treaties,  especially 
by  those  of  Ryswic-k,  of  Utrecht  and  of 
Aix-la-Chapelle.”  Another  plate  bear- 
ing a similar  inscription  was  found  later 
at  the  mouth  of  the  Kanawha,  and  a 
few  years  ago  one  of  like  purport  was 
found  on  the  Upper  Allegheny. 

The  first  concerted  movement  look- 
ing toward  the  establishment  of  an 
English  colony  in  the  Ohio  Valley  was 
made  in  1748,  when  twelve  prominent 
Virginians,  among  whom  were  Robert 
Dinwiddie,  governor  of  the  province, 
Lawrence  and  Augustine  Washington, 
brothers  of  George  Washington,  and 
Thomas  Lee,  president  of  the  council  of 
Virginia,  formed  an  association  styled 
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the  Ohio  Land  Company.  In  1749  the 
company  received  from  George  II  a 
grant  of  half  a million  acres  of  land,  to 
be  located  between  the  Kanawha  and 
Monongahela  rivers,  or  on  the  northern 
bank  of  the  Ohio.  One  of  the  condi- 
tions of  the  grant  was  that  one  hundred 
families  should  be  settled  on  the  tract 
within  seven  years. 

De  Bienville’s  expedition  was  made 
for  the  purpose  of  driving  the  English 
out  of  the  Ohio  Valley  and  thwarting 
the  purposes  of  the  Ohio  Land  Com- 
pany. To  the  same  end  the  French 
built  forts  at  Presque  Isle  (now  Erie, 
Pa.),  at  Le  Boeuf,  on  a tributary  of  the 
Allegheny,  about  fifteen  miles  south  of 
Lake  Erie,  and  at  Venango,  and  sent 
out  a party  to  destroy  the  English  post 
on  the  Maumee. 

Meantime,  in  1750,  the  Ohio  Land 
Company  sent  out  Christopher  Gist 
and  a surveying  party  to  examine  and 
explore  the  country  in  which  it  was 
proposed  to  establish  the  colony.  The 
party  reached  the  Ohio,  opposite  the 
mouth  of  Beaver  Creek',  and,  after  tarry- 
ing at  Logstown,  crossed  the  country, 
arriving  at  the  Tuscarawas  River,  op- 
posite the  present  town  of  Bolivar,  on 
the  5th  of  December.  On  the  7th  Gist 
crossed  the  river  to  an  Indian  village, 
whose  inhabitants  were  favorable  to 
the  French.  Following  the  river  south, 
on  the  14th  he  reached  an  Indian  town 
near  the  junction  of  the  White-woman 
Creek  and  the  Tuscarawas.  The  town 
contained  about  one  hundred  families, 
part  of  them  favorable  to  the  English 
and  part  to  the  French.  Here  Ik;  found 
Montour  and  George  Croghan,  the  latter 
having  his  headquarters  in  the  town. 

“When  we  came  in  sight  of  the 
town,”  says  Gist,  in  his  journal,  “we 
perceived  the  English  colors  hoisted  on 
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the  king’s  (chief’s)  house,  and  at  George 
Croghan’s.  Upon  inquiring  the  reason 
I was  informed  that  the  French  had 
lately  taken  several  English  traders, 
and  that  Mr.  Croghan  had  ordered  all 
the  white  men  to  come  into  this  town, 
and  had  sent  runners  to  the  traders  of 
the  lower  towns,  and  that  the  Indians 
had  sent  to  their  people  to  come  and 
counsel  about  it.” 

Gist  tarried  among  the  Indians  of 
the  Tuscarawas  Valley  until  the  latter 
part  of  January,  1751,  and  during  his 
stay  visited  the  white  woman,  Mary 
Harris,  who  lived  among  the  Indians, 
and  had  great  influence  with  them. 
White-woman  Creek  received  its  name 
from  her.  She  was  of  New  England 
birth,  and  was  captured  and  taken  west 
when  a child.  She  grew  up  and  mar- 
ried among  the  savages,  and  ended  her 
days  among  them. 

Gist,  accompanied  on  part  of  bis  jour- 
ney by  Croghan,  crossed  from  the 
Muskingum  to  Licking  Creek,  thence 
to  the  Scioto,  which  he  explored  to  its 
mouth,  then  journeyed  on  the  Ohio 
nearly  to  the  falls  at  Louisville,  return- 
ing on  foot  to  Virginia  through  Ken- 
tucky. 

In  1753  the  Virginians  opened  a road 
from  Will’s  Creek,  near  Cumberland, 
Md.,  to  the  Ohio  Valley,  and  made 
preparations  to  establish  a colony.  The 
governor  sent  George  Washington,  with 
Christopher  Gist  as  bis  guide,  to  the 
French  posts  at  Venango  (now  Frank- 
lin, Fa.),  and  Le  Boeuf,  to  demand  the 
reason  for  the  French  invasion  of  British 
territory.  The  young  Virginian  received 
a defiant  answer,  and  the  project  of 
founding  a colony  was  abandoned,  as  it 
became  evident  that  war  must  ensue 
between  the  Frencli  and  the  English. 
The  struggle  that  followed  established 
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the  British  in  possession  of  Canada  and 
all  the  country  east  of  the  Mississippi, 
excepting  the  Spanish  territory  and  a 
small  body  of  land  about  New  Orleans. 

In  17(51:  occurred  the  first  English 
military  expedition  into  the  country 
northwest  of  the  Ohio.  Colonel  Henry 
Bouquet  was  sent  out  to  punish  the 
Delawares,  Shawnees  and  other  Ohio 
tribes  for  their  depredations  and  massa- 
cres on  the  Pennsylvania  frontiers  dur- 
ing the  war  between  the  French  and 
the  English.  With  a force  numbering 
fifteen  hundred  men,  three  hundred  of 
whom  deserted  before  the  expedition 
was  fairly  begun,  he  had  marched 
through  Pennsylvania  along  Braddock’s 
old  trail  in  1763,  conquered  the  Indians 
in  a two  days’  fight  at  Bushy  Run  and 
taken  the  remainder  of  his  army  to  Fort 
Pitt.  On  the  3d  of  October,  1764,  he 
marched  from  Fort  Pitt  with  fifteen 
hundred  men  on  his  way  into  the  val- 
leys of  the  Muskingum  and  the  Tus- 
carawas. The  expedition  penetrated 
the  Indian  country  as  far  as  the  forks 
of  the  Muskingum,  where  Coshocton 
now  is.  No  blood  was  shed,  the  In- 
dians yielding  their  assent  to  the  terms 
of  a treaty  proposed  by  Colonel  Bou- 
quet, and  delivering  up  the  captives 
they  then  held.  Over  two  hundred 
white  prisoners  were  delivered  into  the 
colonel’s  charge,  and  it  was  stated  that 
more  than  a hundred  more  still  re- 
mained at  distant  points  in  possession 
of  the  Shawnees,  who  promised  to  de- 
liver them  to  the  English  authorities  in 
the  following  spring.  Bouquet’s  army 
returned  from  its  bloodless  conquest, 
reaching  Fort  Pitt  on  the  28th  of 
November. 

While  Bouquet  was  in  the  Muskin- 
gum country  Colonel  Bradstreet  led  an 
expedition  to  the  Indian  towns  along 


the  southern  shore  of  Lake  Erie,  and 
was  equally  successful  in  his  object, 
gaining  the  promise  of  peace  without 
any  fighting. 

The  British  took  but  little  advantage 
of  their  ascendency  in  the  Northwest. 
The  country  was  visited  by  few  except 
Indian  traders.  The  borders  of  Penn- 
sylvania and  Virginia  were  peopled 
years  before  adventurous  hunters  and 
trappers  (“squatters”)  sought  to  make 
homes  for  themselves  north  of  the 
Ohio,  where  the  Indian  title  to  the 
lands  had  not  yet  been  extinguished. 

In  1770  George  Washington,  Captain 
William  Crawford  and  Dr.  Craik,  ac- 
companied by  a party  of  Indians,  jour- 
neyed down  the  Ohio  as  far  as  the 
mouth  of  the  Big  Kanawha.  (Craw- 
ford, afterward  colonel,  was  burned  at 
the  stake  in  what  is  now  Wyandot 
County,  in  1782.)  The  party  were  at 
the  mouth  of  the  Muskingum  on  the 
27th  of  October. 

In  the  spring  of  1774,  on  the  West 
Virginia  side  of  the  Ohio,  there  was 
perpetrated  a most  cruel  and  unpro- 
voked murder  of  Indians  by  the  whites. 
The  massacre  took  place  opposite  the 
mouth  of  the  Yellow  Creek,  Jefferson 
county,  Ohio.  The  victims  were  the 
kindred  of  Logan,  the  talented  Mingo 
chief,  renowned  for  his  friendship  to 
the  whites.  Logan  had  taken  no  part 
in  the  French  and  Indian  war,  except 
as  a peacemaker.  At  the  time  of  the 
massacre  he  was  living  on  Yellow 
Creek  and  supporting  himself  and  fam- 
ily by  hunting.  A party  of  white  men 
encamped  opposite  the  mouth  of  the 
creek,  and  were  visited  by  six  Indians 
—five  men  and  one  woman.  The 
whites,  after  making  some  of  the  In- 
dians drunk,  murdered  all,  not  even 
sparing  the  woman. 
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To  avenge  the  death  of  his  relatives, 
Logan  took  the  warpath,  and  became 
the  terror  of  the  adventurous  squatters 
of  the  border.  Then,  retiring  farther 
into  the  wilderness,  he  made  his  home 
with  the  Shawnees — a tribe  most  hos- 
tile to  the  whites — in  the  old  Indian 
town  of  Chillicothe.  The  Shawnees, 
doubtless  inspired  by  the  influence  and 
example  of  Logan,  renewed  their 
bloody  assaults  upon  the  frontier  set- 
tlements. To  quiet  the  increasing 
trouble,  Lord  Dunmore,  the  royal  Gov- 
ernor of  Virginia.,  organized  and  led 
an  army  into  the  Ohio  country.  The 
force  was  in  two  divisions,  one  led  by 
General  Alexander  Lewis,  and  the  other 
by  Lord  Dunmore  himself. 

General  Lewis’  division  marched  by 
land  to  the  mouth  of  the  Big  Kanawha, 
while  Dunmore’s  force  proceeded  down 
the  Ohio  in  boats  and  canoes.  At 
Point  Pleasant,  on  the  10th  of  October, 
177-f,  General  Lewis’  Division  (the 
smaller  of  the  two),  consisting  of  about 
eleven  hundred  men,  was  attacked  by 
almost  an  equal  number  of  Shawnees, 
under  the  leadership  of  Cornstalk. 
There  ensued  one  of  the  most  hardly 
contested  battles  ever  fought  between 
the  white  men  and  the  red  on  the 
banks  of  the  Ohio.  The  Indians  re- 
tired after  losing  several  of  their  best 
warriors.  The  whites  lost  over  fifty 
men  and  several  officers.  The  loss  of 
the  Indians  was  estimated  at  over  two 
hundred. 

Dunmore,  instead  of  landing  at  the 
mouth  of  the  Kana  wha,  as  had  been  his 
original  intention,  disembarked  at  the 
mouth  of  the  Ilocking,  where  he  erected 
a,  blockhouse  in  which  to  leave  his  sur- 
plus stores  while  lie  advanced  farther 
into  the  enemy’s  country.  Dunmore’s 
division  did  no  lighting.  but  advanced 


to  within  eight  miles  of  the  Indian 
town  of  Chillicothe,  and  there  was 
joined  by  General  Lewis  and  his  force. 
The  Indians  seemed  humbled  and  sued 
for  peace,  and  at  Camp  Charlotte  a 
treaty  was  held.  It  was  during  the 
negotiation  of  this  treaty  that  Logan 
gave  utterance  to  his  famous  speech, 
once  familiar  to  every  schoolboy,  be- 
ginning, “ I appeal  to  any  white  man  to 
say  that  he  ever  entered  Logan’s  cabin 
hungry,  but  I gave  him  meat,”  etc. 
Lord  Dunmore  returned  to  Virginia, 
and  in  the  following  year  engaged  in 
that  rebellion  which  called  for  his  ex- 
pulsion in  disgrace  from  the  province. 
Whatever  may  have  been  the  motives 
which  animated  him  in  his  subsequent 
course,  there  is  no  doubt  but  honorable 
patriotism  and  a desire  for  military  re- 
nown inspired  his  western  expedition. 

Contemporary  with  Lord  Dunmore’s 
expedition  Colonel  Angus  McDonald 
led  a force  of  four  hundred  men  against 
the  Indian  towns  on  the  Muskingum. 
Wakatomeka,  a Shawnese  town  of  con- 
siderable size,  stood  near  the  present  site 
of  Dresden,  Muskingum  County.  The 
force  was  collected  at  Wheeling,  by 
order  of  the  Earl  of  Dunmore,  some 
time  in  June,  177-L  It  set  out  for  the 
Indian  town,  piloted  by  Jonathan  Zane, 
Thomas  Nicholson  and  Tody  Kelley. 
About  six  miles  from  Wakatomeka  the 
militia  were  met  by  a band  of  forty  or 
fifty  Indians,  who  attacked  them,  killed 
two  soldiers  and  wounded  several  ot hers. 
One  Indian  was  killed  and  several 
wounded.  On  reaching  the  town  Colo- 
nel McDonald  found  it  deserted,  the 
Indians  having  withdrawn  to  the  op- 
posite side  of  the  river.  There  they 
attempted  to  draw  the  soldier's  into  an 
ambuscade,  but,  being  unsuccessful,  sued 
for  peace.  The  commander  agreed  to 
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make  peace  on  condition  that  their 
chiefs  be  given  him  as  hostages.  Five 
chiefs  were  accordingly  delivered  up  to 
him.  The  Indians  then  representing 
that  they  would  not  make  peace  unless 
the  chiefs  of  other  towns  were  present, 
one  of  the  hostages  was  released  to 
bring  in  the  others.  He  did  not  return, 
and  another  chief  was  sent  out,  who 
also  failed  to  come  back.  The  soldiers 
then  moved  about  a mile  and  a half  up 
the  river  to  another  Indian  village, 
where  they  had  a slight  skirmish  and 
killed  one  Indian.  It  was  discovered 
while  the  whites  were  awaiting  the  re- 
turn of  the  messengers  that  the  Indians 
were  engaged  in  removing  their  people 
and  effects  from  the  upper  towns.  The 
military  then  burned  the  towns  and  de- 
stroyed the  cornfields  of  the  Indians, 
and  returned  to  Virginia  with  three  of 
the  hostages,  who  were  released  at  the 
subsequent  peace  made  by  Lord  Dun- 
more  in  the  fall  of  the  same  year. 

Aside  from  the  noteworthy  and  suc- 
cessful expedition  of  General  George 
Rogers  Clark,  mentioned  more  fully 
below,  although  several  invasions  of  the 
western  country  were  planned  or  made 
during  the  Revolutionary  period,  there 
were  few  important  events  transpiring 
in  what  was  afterwards  the  Northwest 
Territory  from  1775  to  1783. 

In  April,  1776,  Colonel  George  Mor- 
gan was  appointed  Indian  Agent  for 
the  middle  department,  with  headquar- 
ters at  Fort  Pitt.  lie  held  the  position 
until  some  time  in  1779,  and  by  his 
treatment  of  the  savages  did  much  to 
win  their  friendship  and  respect.  In 
June,  1776,  Colonel  Morgan  sent  Will- 
iam Wilson  into  the  Indian  country  to 
make  arrangements  for  a treaty.  Colo- 
nel Morgan  accompanied  him  as  far  as 
Pluggystown,  then  returned  to  Fort 


Pitt.  Wilson  visited  Coshocton  and 
other  Indian  towns,  journeyed  to  De- 
troit, and  returned  by  way  of  Cosh- 
octon. 

In  1778  a fort  was  erected  at  the 
mouth  of  Big  Beaver,  and  named  Fort 
McIntosh.  In  the  fall  of  the  same  year 
General  McIntosh  marched  from  that 
fort  into  the  Indian  country,  meeting 
with  no  opposition,  and  on  the  bank  of 
the  Tuscarawas,  near  the  mouth  of 
Sandy  Creek,  erected  Fort  Laurens, 
which  he  garrisoned  with  150  men 
under  the  command  of  Colonel  John 
Gibson.  Fort  Laurens  was  the  first 
English  fortification  worthy  of  the 
name  in  Ohio.  No  good  resulted  from 
planting  this  post  in  the  heart  of  the 
Indian  country.  The  Shawnees  and 
Wyandots  besieged  it  for  several  weeks, 
killed  several  soldiers  and  caused  the 
rest  much  privation.  The  distance  of 
the  post  from  supplies  and  the  hostility 
of  the  Indians  caused  the  fort  to  be 
abandoned  in  August,  1779. 

Among  later  expeditions  into  the 
Ohio  country  were  those  of  Colonel 
John  Bowman,  in  1779 ; General  Daniel 
Brodhead,  1781 ; Colonel  Archibald 
Lochery,  1781;  Colonel  Williamson, 
1782;  Colonel  William  Crawford,  into 
the  Sandusky  country,  where  he  was 
captured  and  burned,  in  the  same  year ; 
Colonel  Benjamin  Logan,  1786. 

The  most  illustrious  military  achieve- 
ment in  all  the  annals  of  the  West  was 
that  of  Colonel  (afterward  General) 
George  Rogers  Clark.  His  heroic  ex- 
ploit was  the  chief  agency  in  securing 
to  the  United  States  the  territory  of  the 
Ohio  and  Mississippi  Valleys,  and  but 
for  it  the  Ohio  and  not  the  Mississippi 
would  have  been  the  boundary  of  our 
western  possessions  at  the  conclusion 
of  the  peace  of  1783.  As  Garfield  ex- 
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pressed  it,  “the  cession  of  that  great 
territory  under  the  treaty  of  1783  was 
due  mainly  to  the  foresight,  the  courage 
and  endurance  of  one  man,  avIio  never 
received  from  his  country  an  adequate 
recognition  of  his  great  services.” 

General  Clark  has  received  scant 
honor  from  the  historians.  Some  Amer- 
ican writers  of  considerable  note  have 
even  written  what  purported  to  be 
“ histories  of  the  United  States  ” in 
which  his  name  was  not  even  men- 
tioned ! But  in  the  West  his  name  and 
his  fame  will  be  perpetual. 

George  Rogers  Clark  was  a native  of 
Virginia,  and  a pioneer  settler  of  Ken- 
tucky. His  wisdom  and  foresight  led 
him  to  consider  that  the  territory  of 
the  West  as  well  as  that  of  the  East 
should  be  Avrested  from  the  control  of 
the  British.  Accordingly,  he  sought 
authority  from  the  House  of  Burgesses 
of  Virginia  to  enable  him  to  fit  out  and 
lead  an  expedition  against  the  distant 
military  posts  of  that  nation.  The 
Burgesses  hesitating,  and  attempting  to 
put  him  off  by  excuses,  he  appealed  m 
person  to  Patrick  Henry,  the  governor 
of  the  province,  and  from  him  received 
authority  to  raise  seven  companies  for 
the  purpose  of  taking  the  British  posts 
in  the  Nortlnvest.  In  the  winter  of 
177s  he  gathered  ammunition  and  mili- 
tary stores  at  Pittsburgh  and  Wheeling  ; 
in  the  spring  proceeded  down  the  Ohio 
to  the  Falls,  and  thence,  with  the  small 
but  valiant  army  of  hardy  Kentuckians 
and  Virginians,  he  marched  into  the 
wilderness  of  the  Illinois  country  and 
soon  h i I the  important  British  posts  of 
Kaskask.a  and  Vincennes  in  his  posses- 
sion. Y/.th  consummate  tact  he  won 
the  French  inhabitants  of  the  western 
posts  over  to  the  American  side,  and 
also  concluded  treaties  of  peace  with 


several  of  the  western  tribes  of  Indians. 
Subsequently — in  1780  and  1872 — Gen- 
eral Clark  led  expeditions  against  the 
Miami  Indians. 

It  Avas  on  the  strength  of  his  con- 
quest that  Virginia  in  1778  organized 
the  whole  region  from  her  western 
boundaries  to  the  Mississippi  into  the 
county  of  Illinois,  and  held  courts  at 
Vincennes  in  1779.  Colonel  John  Todd 
Avas  Virginia’s  county  lieutenant  or 
commander-in-chief  for  Illinois  County, 
and  established  local  governments  in 
most  of  the  Avestern  settlements.  Vir- 
ginia continued  to  exercise  authority — 
or,  at  least,  a sIioav  of  authority — over 
this  vast  region  until  1781,  when  she 
yielded  all  of  her  claims  to  territory  in 
the  Nortlnvest  to  the  general  govern- 
ment. 

Before  leaving  the  subject  of  early 
travels  and  explorations  in  the  West 
let  us  briefly  tell  the  story  of  the  Mora- 
vian missionaries  and  the  sad  fate  of 
the  settlements  founded  by  them. 

The  missionaries  of  the  Moravian 
Church  (a  Protestant  denomination 
Avhose  chief  seat  Avas  at  Bethlehem, 
Pa.)  were  most  zealous  and  successful 
in  their  efforts  to  convert  the  Indians 
to  Christianity.  As  early  as  1701,  one 
of  their  number,  the  ReAr.  Christian 
Frederick  Post,  visited  the  Delawares 
on  the  Tuscarawas,  and  built  himself  a 
cabin  near  where  the  toAvn  of  Bolivar 
110AV  is.  Having  established  friendly  re- 
lations with  the  savages,  he  returned  to 
Bethlehem.  In  May  of  the  following 
year  lie  was  again  at  his  cabin  on  the 
banks  of  the  Tuscarawas,  accompanied 
by  another  missionary,  Rev.  John 
IleckeAv elder.  They  began  making  a 
small  clearing  for  the  purpose  of  plant- 
ing a garden.  This  alarmed  the  Indians, 
who  feared  that  the  missionaries  con- 
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templated  taking  possession  of  their 
lands.  A compromise  was  finally  made, 
the  Indians  allowing  Post  and  Ilecke- 
welder  a garden  spot  fifty  paces  square. 
During  the  summer  Post  went  to  Lan- 
caster, leaving  llecke welder  at  the  sta- 
tion to  instruct  the  Indian  children.- 
During  a portion  of  the  summer  Ilecke- 
welder  lived  with  Thomas  Calhoun,  an 
Indian  trader  who  had  his  cabin  near 
that  which  Post  had  built.  He  was 
obliged  to  hide  his  books  and  do  all 
his  reading  and  writing  in  secret,  the 
Indians  having  a superstitious  fear  of 
reading  and  writing,  thinking  when  it 
was  going  on  something  was  being  done 
to  rob  them  of  their  lands.  In  October 
llecke  welder  left  the  Indian  country, 
on  account  of  rumors  of  war  and  un- 
easiness among  the  Indian  nations. 

Though  this  first  attempt  to  convert 
the  Indians  resulted  in  failure,  the  zeal- 
ous M(  iravians  did  not  abandon  the  en- 
terprise. In  1771  Rev.  David  Zeis- 
berger  visited  the  Tuscarawas,  and  in 
1772  established  a missionary  settle- 
ment composed  of  twenty-eight  persons 
and  called  it  Schoenbrunn  (Beautiful 
Spring).  Its  site  was  near  the  present 
town  of  New  Philadelphia,  Tuscarawas 
County.  Rev.  John  Roth,  Rev.  George 
Jungman  and  Rev.  John  Etwin  came 
out  from  Pennsylvania  in  the  same 
year,  and  in  the  spring  of  1773  the  set- 
tlement of  Gnadenhutten  (Tents  of 
Grace)  was  founded  on  the  river  seven 
miles  below  Schoenbrunn.  A town  was 
regularly  laid  out  and  a large  chapel 
erected.  The  converted  Indians  betook 
themselves  to  agricultural  pursuits,  and 
led  a simple,  quiet,  peaceful  existence. 
The  missionaries’  labors  were  abun- 
dantly blessed,  and  the  number  of  con- 
verts rapidly  increased.  In  the  spring 
of  1776  another  Moravian  settlement, 


consisting  of  eight  families,  was  formed 
by  Revs.  Zeisberger  and  llecke  welder. 
It  was  situated  about  two  miles  from 
the  present  site  of  Coshocton  and  was 
called  Liclitenau  (Meadows  or  Fields  of 
Light).  In  1777,  through  the  agency 
of  British  emissaries,  a portion  of  the 
converts  of  Schoenbrunn  were  induced 
to  desert  the  settlement,  renounce 
Christianity  and  join  the  hostile  In- 
dians. Soon  after  the  town  was  des- 
troyed. In  1780  Li  ch  ten  an  was  aban- 
doned and  the  settlement  of  Salem 
founded,  five  miles  below  Gnadenhut- 
ten. Meantime,  Schoenbrunn  had  been 
reoccupied. 

The  British,  having  become  jealous  of 
the  influence  which  the  Moravians  were 
gaining  among  the  Indians,  sent  a party 
of  Wyandot  and  Muncie  warriors  to 
the  settlements.  The  Indians  were  led 
by  the  chiefs  Pipe,  Half-King,  Wing- 
mund  and  others,  and  by  Captain  Elli- 
ott and  three  other  white  men,  one  of 
whom,  Kuhn  by  name,  had  been  adopted 
into  an  Indian  tribe  and  chosen  a chief. 
The  missionaries  were  charged  with 
having  held  correspondence  with  the 
agents  of  the  American  colonies  then 
in  rebellion  against  the  British.  On 
this  slender  pretext  the  three  settle- 
ments were  broken  up  and  all  the  in- 
habitants forcibly  removed  to  Sandusky 
in  September,  1781.  The  missionaries, 
Zeisberger,  Edwards,  Ileckewelder  and 
Senseman,  were  subsequently  tried  at 
Detroit  and  found  not  guilty  of  the 
charges  made  against  them. 

In  the  winter  following,  the  Moravian 
Indians  at  Sandusky,  suffering  from 
the  want  of  sufficient  provisions,  sought 
and  obtained  permission  to  return  to 
their  former  homes  on  the  Tuscarawas 
for  the  purpose  of  gathering  some  of 
the  corn  which  they  had  left  standing 
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in  the  fields  at  the  time  of  their  hurried 
departure.  They  reached  the  Tuscara- 
was and  began  their  work  early  in 
March.  Meantime,  the  winter  having 
been  unusually  fine,  war  parties  had  set 
out  from  the  Sandusky  country  earlier 
than  usual,  and  on  one  of  their  incur- 
sions- had  murdered  a family  named 
Wallace  near  the  Ohio  River,  and  then 
fled  westward  toward  the  Moravian 
towns.  The  murderers  arrived  at  the 
Tuscarawas,  found  the  Moravians  there 
and  told  them  of  the  crime  they  had 
committed.  The  Christian  Indians, 
fearing  for  their  own  safety,  knowing 
that  the  whites  of  the  border  settle- 
ments would  likely  pursue  the  hostile 
warriors,  warned  the  latter  to  leave 
their  towns.  Before  they  departed, 
however,  they  bartered  a dress  and 
some  other  articles  which  they  had 
taken  from  the  murdered  Mrs.  Wallace 
to  some  young  and  thoughtless  Mora- 
vian girls.  This  circumstance  may  have 
led  to  the  massacre  which  followed, 
though  it  is  doubtful  if  the  Moravians 
would  have  been  spared  in  any  event. 
A force  of  eighty  or  ninety  men,  led  by 
Colonel  David  Williamson,  arrived  at 
Gnadenhutten  on  the  7th  of  March,  in 
pursuit  of  the  Sandusky  warriors  whose 
outrages  had  aroused  the  resentment  of 
1 lie  inhabitants  of  the  border.  They 
found  the  peaceful  Indians  at  work  in 
the  fields,  picking  corn  to  carry  to  their 
starving  kindred  on  the  Sandusky  hav- 
ing their  arms,  according  to  their  usual 
custom,  near  at  hand.  The  whites 
greeted  the  Indians  in  a-  friendly  man- 
ner, told  them  they  had  come  on  a, 
peaceful  errand,  to  lead  them  to  Fort 
Pitt  and  place  them  under  the  protec- 
tion of  the  American.;.  The  Indians 
received  this  announcement  with  pleas- 
ure, delivered  over  their  arms  to  the 


whites  and  at  once  began  preparing  for 
the  journey.  A part  of  Williamson’s 
men  went  to  Salem  and  brought  the 
Indians  from  the  fields  at  that  place  to 
Gnadenhutten.  All  were  then  placed 
under  guard  and  confined  in  some  of 
the  deserted  buildings  of  the  town. 
The  whites  now  showed  their  true  col- 
ors, and  instead  of  using  friendly  words 
began  taunting  the  Moravians  and  call- 
ing  them  thieves  and  murderers.  The 
Indians  protested  their  innocence  and 
sued  for  mercy  in  vain.  The  question 
was  put  whether  the  captives  should  be 
led  to  Fort  Pitt  or  dispatched  then  and 
there.  Only  eighteen  men  out  of  the 
eighty  or  ninety  in  the  party  favored 
the  former  course.  Then,  while  the 
Moravians,  with  childlike  faith  and 
touching  devotion,  were  uttering  their 
simple  prayers  to  their  Maker  and  sing- 
ing the  hymns  which  the  noble  mission- 
aries had  taught  them,  the  dreadful 
carnage  began.  Neither  age  nor  sex 
moved  the  heartless  whites  to  feelings 
of  mercy  or  pity.  Like  sheep  in  a pen 
the  helpless  Indians  were  slaughtered 
by  their  ruthless  captors.  The  fiendish 
work  ceased  only  when  there  were  no 
more  victims.  Of  all  that  were  gath- 
ered in  the  slaughter-pens  at  Gnaden- 
hutten on  that  bloody  day — March  7, 
1782  — only  two  escaped.  Ninety -six 
lives  were  taken.  Sixty -two  of  the 

victims  were  grown  persons,  about  one- 
third  of  them  women.  The  remainder 
were  children  and  youth  of  both  sexes. 
The  Moravians  who  were  at  work  in 
the  fields  at  Schoenbrunn  fled  at  the 
approach  of  Williamson’s  men  and 
escaped. 

The  history  of  the  white  man’s  treat- 
ment of  the  red  race  nowhere  exhibits 
a darker  record  of  heartless  cruelty,  of 
I preconcerted  treachery  and  wanton,  un- 
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provoked  murder  than  is  furnished  in 
this  story  of  the  massacre  of  Gnaden- 
liutten.  When  \ve  read  that  for  scores 
of  years  afterward  white  settlers  in 
various  parts  of  the  country  lived  in 
constant  danger  of  attacks  from  the 
Indians,  can  we  wonder  at  the  fact? 
Rather  we  should  wonder,  knowing 
what  the  nature  of  the  savage  was, 
that  there  ever  again  should  be  peace 
between  the  white  man  and  the  red. 

The  close  of  the  Revolutionary  War 
left  the  western  country,  from  the 
great  lakes  on  the  north  to  Florida  on 
the  south  and  the  Mississippi  on  the 
west,  in  the  possession  of  the  United 
States.  Prior  to  that  time  the  question 
of  the  ownership  of  that  vast  region 
was  a vexed  and  much  disputed  topic, 
which  had  given  rise  to  much  interna- 
tional controversy.  France,  making  the 
discoveries  of  Marquette  and  La  Salle 
the  basis  of  her  title,  claimed  the  whole 
Mississippi  Valley  as  a part  of  New 
France.  Later,  by  the  treaty  of  Utrecht 
in  1713,  the  entire  region  from  the  lakes 
to  the  gulf  became  a part  of  the  French 
province  of  Louisiana.  Not  until  the 
treaty  of  Paris,  at  the  close  of  the 
French  and  Indian  war  in  1763,  did 
France  relinquish  her  claims  to  the  ter- 
ritory east  of  the  Mississippi  and  west 
of  the  Alleghany  mountains. 

England,  from  the  earliest  period  of 
discovery  and  settlement  of  the  Atlantic 
coast  by  British  subjects,  laid  claim  to 
all  the  land  from  the  Atlantic  to  the 
Pacific,  and  all  the  royal  charters 
granted  to  the  several  original  colonies 
defined  their  boundaries  as  extending 
from  sea  to  sea.  In  later  years  one 
ground  of  England’s  claim  to  the  West 
was  a treaty  made  at  Lancaster,  Pa.,  in 
1741,  between  British  agents  and  the 
Six  Nations,  by  which  the  latter,  who 


claimed  to  own  all  the  Ohio  Valley, 
ceded  their  title  to  the  king.  By  act  of 
the  British  Parliament  in  1774  the  whole 
of  what  was  afterward  the  Northwest 
Territory  of  the  United  States  was 
made  a part  of  the  Canadian  province 
of  (Quebec. 

On  the  strength  of  their  charters 
.several  of  the  thirteen  original  colonies 
claimed  dominion  west  of  the  Allegha- 
nies.  ATe  have  seen  that  Virginia  or- 
ganized the  county  of  Illinois,  including 
the  whole  Northwest,  in  1778-79.  But 
she  began  to  assert  her  claims  even  ear- 
lier,  organizing  the  county  of  Botetourt 
in,  1769  with  the  Mississippi  as  its  west- 
ern limit.  But  her  government  of  the 
region  from  1769  to  1779  existed  rather 
in  name  than  in  fact. 

New  York  was  the  first  of  the  States 
to  surrender  her  claims  to  a part  of  the 
AVest.  Under  her  charter,  granted  by 
Charles  II  in  1664,  New  York  claimed 
western  territory  which  prior  charters 
had  given  to  Massachusetts  and  Connec- 
ticut. On  the  1st  of  March,  1781,  she 
ceded  to  the  United  States  all  her  right, 
title  and  jurisdiction  in  lands  beyond 
her  present  western  boundaries. 

Virginia  had  better  grounds  for  her 
claims  than  any  other  State,  resting 
her  title  upon  charters  issued  by  King 
James  I in  1606,  1609  and  1612,  upon 
the  conquest  of  the  western  country  by 
General  Clark,  and  her  subsequent  ex- 
ercise of  civil  authority  therein.  Never- 
theless she  speedily  followed  the  ex- 
ample set  by  New  York,  and  on  the 
1st  of  March,  1784,  conveyed  to  the 
United  States  all  her  lands  northwest 
of  the  Ohio,  reserving  a small  tract, 
known  as  the  Virginia  Military  District, 
in  Southern  Ohio. 

In  the  same  year  Massachusetts  ceded 
her  claims  without  reservation,  and  the 
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action  was  formally  ratilieil  April  18, 
1785. 

Connecticut  made,  as  Chief  Justice 
Chase  expressed  it,  “ the  last  tardy  and 
reluctant  sacrifice  of  State  pretensions 
to  the  general  good,”  on  the  14th  of 
September,  1786,  ceding  to  Congress  all 
her  “ right,  title,  interest,  jurisdiction 
and  claim  ” to  lands  northwest  of  the 
Ohio,  with  the  exception  of  the  Con- 
necticut Western  Reserve ; that  tract 
she  was  allowed  to  hold  and  dispose  of, 
and  she  did  not  yield  her  claims  of 
jurisdiction  over  it  until  May  30,  1800. 

Thus,  in  a brief  time  after  the  terri- 
tory passed  from  British  to  American 
control,  all  the  various  conflicting  and 
embarrassing  State  claims  were  amica- 
bly adjusted  and  the  way  prepared  for 
stable  and  effective  government  in  the 
N orthwest. 

The  close  of  the  Revolution  and  the 
treaty  of  peace  left  the  United  States 
to  deal  with  the  Indian  question  alone, 
Great  Britain  even  neglecting  to  make 
any  provision  for  the  Six  Nations,  who 
had  steadfastly  adhered  to  her  side,  and 
manfully  fought  for  her  interests 
throughout  the  war.  It  has  sometimes 
been  said  that  republics  are  ungrateful. 
Be  that  as  it  may,  what  ought  to  be  said 
of  the  ingratitude  of  a great  kingdom 
which  treats  a powerful  confederation 
of  people  as  friends  and  allies  for  years, 
uses  them  to  fight  its  own  battles,  then 
basely  deserts  them  ( This  savage  con- 
federacy, consisting  of  the  Mohawks, 
Onondagas,  Senecas,  Tuscaroras,  Cayu- 
gas  and  ( )neidas,  for  more  than  a century 
had  claimed  the  ownership  of  the  Ohio 
Valley. 

One  of  the  first  acts  of  the  infant 
Republic  was  the  making  of  a treaty 
with  the  Six  Nations.  Congress  ap- 
pointed Oliver  Wolcott,  Richard  But- 


ler and  Arthur  Lee  as  commissioners, 
and  the  treaty  was  concluded  at  Fort 
Stanwix,  October  22,  1784.  Corn- 
planter  and  Red  Jacket,  two  of  the 
ablest  of  the  chiefs  of  the  Six  Nations, 
were  present  at  the  treaty,  the  former 
counseling  peace  and  the  latter  war. 
Lafayette,  the  noble  French  ally  of  the 
Americans,  was  also  present,  and 
warmly  urged  upon  the  Indians  the  im- 
portance of  making  peace  with  the 
United  States.  The  most  important 
provision  of  the  treaty,  so  far  as  the 
West  was  concerned,  was  the  surrender 
by  the  allied  tribes  of  all  claim  to  lands 
in  the  Ohio  Valley. 

The  treaty  of  Fort  McIntosh  was 
concluded  January  21,  1785,  between 
George  Rogers  Clark,  Richard  Butler 
and  Arthur  Lee,  commissioners  of  the 
LTnited  States,  and  representatives  of 
the  Indian  tribes  of  the  Delawares, 
Wyandots,  Ottawas  and  Chippewas. 
The  treaty  provided  for  the  surrender 
to  the  United  States  of  all  prisoners 
then  held  by  the  several  tribes,  and  the 
Indians  declared  themselves  under  the 
protection  of  the  United  States  Gov 
eminent,  and  of  no  other  power  what- 
ever. The  third  article  of  the  treaty 
declared : 

“ The  boundary  line  between  the 
United  States  and  the  Wyandot  and 
Delaware  nations  shall  begin  at  the 
mouth  of  the  river  Cuyahoga,  and  run 
thence  up  the  said  river  to  the  portage 
between  that  and  the  Tuscarawas 
branch  of  the  Muskingum ; thence 
down  flu1  said  branch  to  the  forks  at 
the  crossing-place  above  Fort  Laurens; 
then  westward ly  to  the  portage  of  the 
Big  Miami,  which  runs  into  the  Ohio, 
at  the  mouth  of  which  branch  the  fort 
stood  which  was  taken  bv  tin1  french 
in  1752;  then  along  the  said  portage 
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to  the  Great  Miami  orOiae  River,*  and 
down  the  southeast  side  of  the  same  to 
its  mouth  ; thence  along  the  south  shore 
of  Lake  Erie  to  the  mouth  of  Cuyahoga, 
where  it  began.” 

“Article  4th. — The  United  States 
allot  all  the  lands  within  the  said  lines 
to  the  Wyandot  and  Delaware  nations 
to  live  and  to  hunt  on,  and  to  such  of 
the  Ottawa  nation  as  now  live  thereon, 
saving  and  reserving  for  the  establish- 
ment  of  trading  posts  six  miles  square 
at  the  mouth  of  the  Miami  or  Ome 
River,  and  the  same  at  the  portage  of 
that  branch  of  the  Miami  which  runs 
into  the  Ohio,  and  the  same  on  the 
Lake  of  Sandusky,  where  the  fort  for- 
merly stood,  and  also  two  miles  square 
on  each  side  of  the  lower  rapids  of 
Sandusky  River  ; which  posts  and  the 
lands  annexed  to  them  shall  be  to  the 
use  and  under  the  government  of  the 
United  States.” 

The  United  States  agreed  that  the 
Indians  might  punish  as  they  pleased 
any  person  attempting  to  settle  on  the 
resesved  land  of  the  Wyandot  and  Dela- 
ware nations.  The  Indians  signing  the 
treaty  surrendered  all  claims  to  lands 
east,  south  and  west  of  the  limits  speci- 
tied  in  the  third  article.  Articles  7 and 
S reserved  to  the  United  States  the  posts 
of  Detroit  and  Michillimackinac  (Mack- 
inac) and  small  tracts  about  them. 
Article  9th  declared  that  if  any  Indian 
should  murder  or  rob  any  citizen  of  the 
United  States  the  tribe  to  which  he  be- 
longed should  deliver  him  up  to  the 
authorities  at  the  nearest  post.  The 
concluding  article  was  as  follows  : 

“Article  10th. — The  commissioners 
of  the  United  States,  in  pursuance  of 
the  humane  and  liberal  views  of  Con- 
gress, upon  the  treaty's  being  signed, 
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will  direct  goods  to  be  distributed 
among  the  different  tribes  for  their  use 
and  comfort.” 

'The  Shawnees,  at  a.  treaty  held  at 
Fort  Finney,  at  the  mouth  of  the  Great 
Miami,  January  31,  1 7S(»,  surrendered 
their  claims  to  land  in  the  Ohio  Valley. 
George  Rogers  Clark,  Richard  Dutler 
and  Samuel  II.  Parsons  were  the  com- 
missioners who  negotiated  the  treaty. 
(General  Parsons  was  afterward  one  of 
the  pioneer  settlers  at  Marietta  and  one 
of  the  territorial  judges.  He  was 
drowned  in  the  Big  Beaver  River  No- 
vember 17,  1789.)  James  Monroe,  from 
Virginia,  afterward  President  of  the 
United  States,  accompanied  General 
Butler  on  his  way  to  Fort  Finney  as 
far  as  Limestone,  now  Maysville,  Ky., 
where  they  arrived  in  October,  1785. 
The  party,  according  to  General  But- 
ler’s journal,  stopped  at  the  mouth  of 
the  Muskingum  and  left  fixed  in  a.  locust 
tree  a letter  recommending  the  building 
of  a fort  on  the  Ohio  side. 

The  terms  of  the  treaty  confined  the 
Shawnees  to  territory  west  of  the 
Great  Miami.  They  gave  hostages  for 
the  return  of  all  citizens  of  the  United 
States  then  held  by  them  as  prisoners, 
and  acknowledged  the  sovereignty  of 
the  American  government  over  all  ter- 
ritory ceded  by  the  British.  The  treaty 
Avas  soon  disregarded  by  the  Shawnees, 
avIio  began  to  be  dissatisfied  with  its 
provisions  almost  as  soon  as  they  had 
yielded  their  assent  to  them.  Con- 
gress now  changed  its  tactics,  and  in- 
stead of  assuming  that  the  treaty  with 
Great  Britain  had  made  the  American 
government  the  absolute  owner  of  the 

o 

Indian  lands,  began  to  recognize  the 
Indians’  rights  to  the  territory.  In 
July,  1787,  $26,000  was  appropriated 
for  the  purpose  of  extinguishing  Indian 
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titles  in  the  West  and  making  a pur- 
chase beyond  the  limits  lixed  by  the 
previous  treaties.  Under  this  policy 
the  treaty  of  Fort  Harmar  (1789),  the 


treaty  of  Greenville  (1795)  and  others 
of  later  date  were  concluded.  The 
Fort  Plarmar  and  Greenville  treaties 
are  described  in  another  chapter. 


CHAPTER  II. 

THE  ABORIGINES  OF  OHIO. 
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— The  Mound-Builders — Their  Works,  and  Theories  as  to  their  Origin — Indians  of 
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the  Indians  of  the  Muskingum  Valley,  1755 — The  Hair  Plucked  from  iiis  Head,  He  is 
Made  an  Indian — Interesting  Pictures  of  Savage  Life  in  the  Wilderness — War  Songs 
and  Dances — Hunting  Episodes — Reminiscences  by  William  Corner— An  Indian  Trail 
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BEFORE  the  white  men  came  to 
occupy  the  country  a considerable 
portion  of  the  valley  of  the  Upper  Ohio 
was  for  many  years  a region  without  in- 
habitants. According  to  Hildreth  this 
unpeopled  tract  was  from  forty  to  sixty 
miles  in  width  on  both  sides  of  the 
Ohio,  and  extended  from  the  site  of 
Pittsburgh  to  the  mouth  of  the  Great 
Miami,  and  was  chiefly  appropriated 
by  the  Indian  tribes,  who  laid  claim  to 
the  territory  as  hunting-grounds.  With 
the  exception  of  Logstown,  in  Western 
Pennsylvania,  and  a Shawnee  village  at 
the  mouth  of  the  Scioto,  there  were  few 
spots  in  the  entire  district  that  were 
permanently  occupied.  It  was  a veri- 
table paradise  for  the  hunter.  The 
streams  abounded  in  fish  and  were  the 


haunts  of  valuable  fur-bearing  animals, 
sucli  as  the  mink,  the  otter  and  the 
beaver.  Over  the  hills  and  through  the 
valleys  roamed  the  elk,  the  deer  and  the 
buffalo.  Beasts  of  prey,  too,  abounded, 
and  the  silence  of  the  forest  was  fre- 
quently broken  by  the  hoarse  cry  of 
the  bear,  the  shriek  of  the  panther,  or 
the  bark  of  the  wolf. 

Yet  there  was  a time*  when  the 
mighty  river  and  its  tributaries  was  the 
seat  of  a great  population,  a semi-civil- 
ized race  whose  history  is  unwritten, 
whose  achievements  in  war  and  peace 
are  unrecorded,  and  whose  manner  of 
life  is  unknown.  Their  origin  as  well 
as  their  final  destiny  is  veiled  in  ob- 
scurity, and  yet  remains  the  theme  of 
unfruitful  speculation.  But  upon  the 
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shores  of  lakes,  streams  and  rivers,  from 
the  western  base  of  the  Alleghanies  to 
the  eastern  foothills  of  the  Rocky 
Mountains,  they  have  left  countless 
mementoes  of  themselves  to  remind 
future  generations  of  the  antiquity  of 
human  life  in  America.  The  relics  of 
this  curious  and  mysterious  race,  known 
to  us  only  as  the  Mound-Builders,  are 
especially  numerous  in  Ohio,  existing 
in  almost  every  part  of  the  State.  The 
ancient  mounds  at  Marietta  and  at 
many  other  places  in  the  valleys  of  the 
( )hio  and  the  Muskingum  are  but  few 
of  many  monuments  left  by  this  people 
to  mystify  the  archeologists  of  today. 
Me  >rgan  County  had  its  share  of  these 
relics,  and  though  the  plowshare  has 
eliminated  all  traces  of  many,  some  are 
still  traceable  along  the  principal  water- 
courses. The  following  account  of  an 
examination  of  some  of  these  prehistoric 
works,  made  by  an  English  traveler 
named  Ash,  in  the  year  1826,  may 
serve  as  an  example  of  what  the  mounds 
are : 

“On  the  banks  of  a creek  on  the 
west  side  of  the  Muskingum,  in  Morgan 
County,  were  found  numerous  small 
mounds,  the  bases  of  which  were  com- 
posed of  hard  burned  bricks  about  five 
inches  square,  and  on  the  bricks  were 
charcoal  cinders  mixed  with  particles  of 
calcined  bones  of  human  frames.  The 
general  shape  and  size  of  the  mounds 
showed  that  the  bones  had  been  first 
burned  on  the  brick  altars  and  after- 
ward covered  with  earth  to  protect 
them  and  mark  the  spots.  One  of  these 
mounds  was  over  twenty  feet  square, 
and  the  bricks  plainly  showed  the  action 
of  lire.  This  mound  was  covered  with 
large  trees,  some  of  which  were  ascer- 
tained to  be  five  hundred  years  old. 
Lying  on  the  ground  were  found  trees 


in  a state  of  decay  that  had  fallen  from 
old  age.  From  a minute  calculation  of 
the  age  of  the  fallen  trees  and  of  those 
yet  standing  it  was  found  that  the 
mound  was  at  least  a thousand  years 
old.'’  * 

The  mounds  described  were  doubtless 
burial-mounds.  Others,  erected  on  hill- 
tops, seem  to  have  been  constructed  as 
watch-towers,  while  still  others,  by  their 
peculiar  construction,  show  that  they 
were  built  as  defensive  fortifications. 
Among  late  theories  as  to  what  people 
built  the  mounds  of  the  great  central 
valley  of  America,  one  supposes  them 
to  have  been  kindred  to  or  identical 
with  the  Aztecs  of  Mexico;  another, 
that  the  Zuni  Indians  of  the  Far  West 
are  the  last  remnant  of  this  once  great 
people. 

The  condition  of  the  country  of  the 
Upper  Ohio  was  found  to  be,  as  we  have 
described  it,  a region  without  inhab- 
itants when  the  early  French  voyageurs 
first  explored  the  West,  and  so  it  con- 
tinued years  later  when  English  advent- 
urers and  American  explorers  visited  it.. 
It  seems  probable  that  the  savage  Indian 
tribes  of  the  North  made  warlike  incur- 
sions upon  the  ancient  people  of  the  val- 
ley, dispossessed  them  of  their  lands,  and 
were  in  turn  themselves  conquered  and 
driven  out  by  the  powerful  Iroquois. 
The  latter  supposition  is  corroborated 
by  various  Indian  legends. 

The  Five  Nations  (increased  to  Six 
by  an  alliance  [about  1711]  with  their 
kinsmen,  the  Tuscaroras  or  Tuscarawas), 
whose  densest  population  was  in  North- 
ern New  York,  ambitiously  claimed  to 
be  the  conquerors  of  the  entire  West, 
and  actually  held  several  weaker  tribes 
in  subjugation.  They  maintained  the 


*“  Centennial  History  of  the  Muskingum  and  Tus- 
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strongest  organized  confederacy  known 
among  the  aborigines  of  North  Amer- 
'ca,  and  their  government  had  some  of 
die  elements  of  a rude  republic.  Their 
confederacy  is  said  to  have  been  formed 
early  in  the  sixteenth  century,  and  the 
result  of  the  powerful  alliance  was  that 
they  soon  gained  a complete  mastery 
of  the  tribes  which  had  hitherto  held 
dominion  in  the  territory  now  consti- 
tuting the  State  of  Ohio.  Their  power- 
ful warriors  were  the  dreaded  enemies 
of  the  western  Indians,  and  the  use  of 
the  Upper  Ohio  by  their  war  parties 
doubtless  caused  it  to  be  deserted  by 
other  tribes. 

The  Eries,  a once  powerful  people, 
are  supposed  to  have  anciently  held 
sway  over  the  greater  portion  of  what 
is  now  the  State  of  Ohio.  Their  chief 
villages  were  on  the  borders  of  the  great 
lake  bearing  their  name.  The  Andastes 
are  said  to  have  occupied  the  valleys  of 
the  Allegheny  and  the  Upper  Ohio,  and 
the  Ilurons  or  Wyandots  to  have  held 
dominion  in  the  upper  peninsula  be- 
tween the  lakes.  All  were  of  Iroquois 
origin.  The  Upper  Ohio  and  the  Alle- 
gheny was  called  by  the  early  French 
travelers  the  River  of  the  Iroquois,  and 
its  exploration  was  long  deferred  on 
account  of  their  hostility.  The  Ilurons 
were  the  first  nation  conquered  by  the 
Iroquois  confederacy.  The  Eries  were 
next  compelled  to  yield  submission  be- 
fore the  prowess  of  the  valiant  warriors 
of  the  Five  Nations.  The  warfare  was 
long  and  bloody,  and  its  close  left  but  a 
feeble  remnant  of  the  once  mighty  Eries 
alive.  This  conquest  took  place  about 
the  year  1655.  About  1672  the  Five 
Nations  won  their  victory  over  the 
Andastes. 

The  Mia, mis,  occupying  the  country 
along  the  Miami  and  Maumee  Rivers, 
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are  also  supposed  by  some  to  have  been 
conquered  by  the  Six  Nations,  but  there 
is  no  historical  evidence  of  the  fact. 

However  complete  the  conquest  of 
the  Six  Nations  may  have  been,  they 
soon  suffered  other  tribes  to  occupy 
the  valleys  of  the  chief  eastern  tribu- 
taries of  the  Ohio,  and  the  villages  of 
the  red  race  again  appeared  on  the 
banks  of  the  Cuyahoga,  the  Tuscarawas, 
the  Muskingum,  the  Scioto,  the  Miamis 
and  the  Maumee. 

About  1750,  when  the  West  began 
to  be  known  to  English- Americans,  the 
principal  tribes  within  the  present  limits 
of  Ohio  were  as  follows : The  Delawares, 
on  the  Tuscarawas  and  the  Muskingum  ; 
the  Shawnees,  in  the  Scioto  Valley;  the 
Miamis,  upon  the  rivers  bearing  their 
name;  the  Wyandots,  sometimes  called 
the  Huron s,  occupying  the  country  on 
the  Sandusky  River  and  Bay  ; the  Otto- 
was,  in  the  valleys  of  the  Maumee  and 
the  Sandusky;  the  Chippewas,  along 
the  south  shore  of  Lake  Erie,  and  the 
Mingoes  (of  Iroquois  lineage),  on  the 
Ohio  below  where  Steubenville  now  is. 
The  territory  of  each  tribe  was  not 
fixed  by  definite  boundaries,  nor  was 
the  seat  of  densest  population  of  all 
the  tribes  permanent.  By  the  time 
white  settlers  made  their  appearance 
in  the  valley  considerable  change  had 
occurred — some  tribes  having  moved 
westward  and  others  northward, — and 
it  was  noted  that  predatory  and  war- 
parties  were  frequently  made  up  of 
warriors  from  several  different  tribes. 

The  Delawares  were  the  chief  occu- 
pants of  Eastern  Ohio,  and  were  virtu- 
ally in  possession  of  half  the  present 
territory  of  the  State,  from  the  Ohio 
to  the  lake.  The  Delawares  called 
themselves  the  Lenni-Lenape,  or  orig- 
I inal  people,  and  had  various  legends 
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proving  the  antiquity  of  their  origin. 
According  to  their  traditions  the  orig- 
inal home  of  the  Lenni-Lenape  was 
west  of  the  Mississippi,  whence  they 
migrated  eastward  to  the  region  of  the 
Alleghany  Mountains,  where  they  be- 
came involved  in  a war  with  a pow- 
erful race,  of  giant  stature,  known 
as  the  Allegewi,  who  sought  to  stay 
their  further  progress.  In  this  war 
they  were  assisted  by  the  Mengwe, 
otherwise  known  as  the  Mingoes  or 
Iroquois,  who  had  come  from  the  West 
with  them.  The  Lenape  and  the  Men- 
gwe conquered  and  extirpated  the  Alle- 
gewi, and  took  possession  of  their 
country,  the  Mengwe  taking  as  their 
territory  the  country  along  the  great 
lakes  and  the  St.  Lawrence,  and  the 
Lenape  reserving  to  themselves  the  vast 
tract  stretching  from  the  Alleghany 
Mountains  to  the  Atlantic  coast,  and 
eventually  settling  their  densest  popu- 
lation on  the  Delaware,  the  Susque- 
hanna and  the  Potomac.  The  Euro- 
peans having  taken  possession  of  the 
Atlantic  coast,  and  the  Delawares  hav- 
ing become  embittered  against  their  an- 
cient allies,  the  Iroquois,  whom  they  ac- 
cused of  treachery,  a western  migration 
of  the  Delawares  ensued,  and  they  took 
up  theis  abode  in  the  valley  of  the  Alle- 
gheny River.  There  they  were  again 
disturbed  by  the  white  man,  and  a part 
of  the  tribe  obtained  permission  from 
the  Wyandots  to  occupy  the  valleys  of 
the  Tuscarawas  and  the  Muskingum, 
where  their  chief  population  soon  be- 
came gathered.  The  Delawares  were 
not  such  a fierce  race  as  the  Iroquois, 
and  were  called  women  by  the  latter, 
who  held  them  in  subjection  to  them- 
selves. The  success  of  the  Moravian 
missionaries  among  them  proves  that 
they  were  susceptible  to  the  influences 


of  Christianity  and  civilization,  and 
steadfast  in  friendship  to  those  who 
treated  them  kindly. 

The  Delawares  were  divided  into 
three  tribes — the  Unamis,  the  Unaeh- 
tigo  and  the  Minsi  (called  also  Monseys, 
or  Muncies).  Their  tribal  designations 
signified  respectively  the  turkey,  the 
turtle  and  the  wolf.  Their  principal 
villages  were  on  the  Tuscarawas  and 
the  Upper  Muskingum.  So  far  as  is 
known  they  had  no  settlements  what- 
ever in  the  lower  valleys  of  the  Mus- 
kingum, which  was  regarded  as  a part 
of  the  great  hunting-ground.  The  name 
of  the  river  was  originally  Mooskinyow, 
which,  in  the  Delaware  tongue,  signified 
elk’s  eye.  The  Tuscarawas  took  its 
name  from  an  Indian  town  of  the  same 
name,  situated  near  the  site  of  Bolivar. 
According  to  Ileckewelder  the  signifi- 
cation of  the  word  was  Old  Town. 

Among  Delaware  chiefs  in  Ohio, 
White  Eyes  and  Captain  Pipe  were 
most  influential.  Others  were  Neta- 
watmees,  Buckongahelas,  Half  King  and 
King  Newcomer,  after  whom  Newcom- 
erstown  was  named.  Captain  Pipe  was 
a war-chief  and  mischief-maker  ; White 
Eyes  was  generally  on  the  side  of  peace, 
though  he  was  brave  and  renowned  for 
his  valor  in  war.  _ The  two  were  great 
and  jealous  rivals,  and  there  was  almost 
constant  intrigue  between  them.  White 
Eyes  was  the  friend  and  encourager  of 
the  Moravian  missions,  while  Captain 
Pipe  ] (referred  charges  against  the  mis- 
sionaries, and  was  implicated  in  the 
movement  which  led  to  their  arrest  and 
the  destruction  of  the  settlements. 
White  Eyes  died  about  1780,  and  Cap- 
tain Pipe  gained  the  ascendancy  among 
his  people,  turning  them  against  the 
whites  and  drawing  them  into  war. 

The  Shawnees,  more  than  any  other 
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nation,  were  cruel,  relentless  and  bit- 
terly hostile  to  the  whites.  First  on 
the  side  of  the  French,  then  as  allies  of 
the  British,  they  made  war  upon  the 
Americans.  They  were  the  terror  of 
the  frontier  settlements,  and  the  record 
of  their  atrocities  in  Pennsylvania,  Vir- 
ginia, Ohio  and  Kentucky  would  till 
volumes.  According  to  their  traditions 
the  Shawnees  were  of  foreign  origin, 
and  they  were  accustomed  to  celebrate 
annually  with  festivals  and  ceremonies 
the  arrival  of  their  progenitors  on  these 
shores.  It  is  generally  believed  that  at 
a remote  period  of  their  history  the 
Shawnees  dwelt  in  the  south,  and  ranged 
from  Kentucky  to  Florida.  They  ap- 
pear to  have  always  been  wanderers, 
and  have  been  styled  “the  Bedouins  of 
the  American  wilderness.”  Afterward 
they  are  supposed  to  have  drifted  north- 
ward, and  many  of  them  occupied  the 
Scioto  Valley  until  driven  from  it  by 
the  Iroquois  invasion  about  1672.  The 
shattered  and  weakened  nation  then 
returned  southward  and  'occupied  the 
country  of  North  Carolina,  until  they 
were  forced  therefrom  and  compelled  to 
take  refuge  among  the  Creeks.  Later, 
encouraged  by  the  Wyandots  and  the 
French,  they  again  returned  north  of 
the  Ohio,  and  their  campfires  once  more 
blazed  along  the  Scioto.  The  Shawnee 
tribes  were  known  as  the  Piqua,  Kiska- 
pocke,  Mequachuke  and  Chillicothe. 
Cornstalk  was  their  principal  chief,  and 
led  his  warriors  on  many  a hostile  ex- 
pedition. Later,  their  most  renowned 
chieftain  and  warrior  was  Tecumseh, 
who  is  said  to  have  had  Creek  blood  in 
his  veins. 

The  Ilurons  or  Wyandots  had  their 
densest  population  about  Detroit,  and 
minor  settlements  on  the  Sandusky  and 
the  Maumee.  With  the  exception  of  a 


village  on  White-woman  Creek  they 
appear  to  have  made  no  settlements  in 
Central  of  Southern  Ohio.  They  claimei  1 
a remoter  origin  than  any  other  nation, 
and  even  the  Delawares  did  not  dispute 
their  claim.  Their  claim  of  dominion 
of  the  country  between  the  Allegheny 
and  the  Ohio  Rivers,  Lake  Erie  and  the 
Great  Miami  was  never  disputed,  save 
by  the  Six  Nations.  The  Jesuit  mis- 
sionaries who  were  among  them  as  early 
as  1639  estimated  their  number  at  ten 
thousand.  They  depended  less  than 
other  tribes  on  the  results  of  the  chase 
for  food,  but  devoted  much  attention 
to  the  cultivation  of  the  soil,  and  had 
extensive  cornfields  around  all  their 
settlements.  They  were  valorous  in  war, 
seldom  retreated,  but  usually  fought  to 
the  death. 

The  Ottawas  in  Ohio  were  few  and 
scattering  at  the  time  the  whites  became 
acquainted  with  the  region.  The  re- 
nowned Pontiac  was  of  this  tribe.  The 
Miamis,  anciently  called  the  Twigtwees, 
appear  to  have  been  the  earliest  Indians 
to  occupy  the  valleys  of  the  rivers 
named  after  them.  The  Mingoes,  also 
known  as  the  Cayugas,  had  a few  small 
villages  in  Ohio,  one  near  the  present 
site  of  Steubenville,  and  others  on  the 
Scioto. 

Colonel  Morgan,  Indian  agent,  made 
the  following  estimate  of  the  number  of 
warriors  that  could  speedily  be  assem- 
bled for  war  in  the  Northwest  in  1778: 

The  Six  Nations,  consisting  of 


Mohawks 100 

Oneidas  and  Tuscarawas 400 

Cuyaliogas  (Cayugas) 220 

Onondagas 220 

Senecas 050 

1,000 

Delawares  and  Muncies COO 

Shawnees,  of  Scioto 400 

Wyandots,  of  Sandusky  and  Detroit 200 
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Ottawas,  of  Detroit  and  Lake  Michigan...  (500 
C'liippewas,  of  all  the  lakes  (said  to  be). . . . 5,000 
Pottawatomies,  of  Detroit  and  Lake  Michi- 
gan   400 

Piankaslias,  Kickapoos,  Muscoutans,  Ver- 
millions,  Weotonans,  etc., on  the  Wabash  800 


Miamis,  or  Piets 300 

Mingoes,  of  Pluggystown 600 

Total *. 10,600 


An  interesting  statement  of  the  man- 
ner of  life  of  the  savages  of  the  Mus- 
kingum and  Tuscarawas  valleys,  over  a 
century  and  a quarter  ago,  is  furnished  in 
a “Narrative”  written  by  James  Smith, 
of  Pennsylvania,  who  was  captured  by 
the  Indians  near  Bedford,  Pa.,  in  1755, 
taken  west  of  the  Ohio  and  adopted 
into  their  tribe,  remaining'  among  them 
several  years.  Smith  was  a remarkably 
courageous  backwoodsman,  and  led  a 
romantic  and  adventurous  career.  After 
his  capture  he  was  taken  to  Fort  Du- 
quesne  (afterward  Fort  Pitt),  where  he 
witnessed  the  barbarous  atrocities  in- 
dicted upon  the  white  prisoners  taken  at 
the  scene  of  Braddock’s  defeat.  Thence 
he  was  taken  to  an  Indian  town  called 
Tulhillas  (otherwise  Pluggystown),  on 
White-woman  Creek,  about  twenty 
miles  north  of  Coshocton,  where  he  re- 
mained several  months.  Later  he  went 
into  the  lake  country,  and  remained  for 
several  years  among  the  Indians,  hunt- 
ing and  fishing.  In  1760  he  accompanied 
a war  party  into  Canada,  was  taken 
prisoner,  and  after  some  time  exchanged 
and  returned  to  Pennsylvania.  There 
he  became  the  leader  of  a lawless  band 
of  squatter  settlers  styled  the  Black 
Boys,  who,  on  one  occasion,  attacked 
and  destroyed  the  stores  of  a trading 
party  who  were  crossing  the  mountains 
on  their  way  to  Fort  Pitt.  Afterward 
he  and  a portion  of  his  Black  Boys  sur- 
prised and  captured  Fort  Bedford,  then 
held  by  the  king’s  troops.  lie  accom- 


panied Bouquet  as  a guide  on  his  expe- 
dition to  the  Muskingum.  lie  joined 
the  patriot  army  in  the  Revolution  and 
became  colonel  of  a Pennsylvania  reg- 
iment.  After  the  war  he  settled  in 
Kentucky  and  served  there  as  a member 
of  the  legislature.  In  his  “Narrative,” 
speaking  of  his  being  taken  to  Tulhillas, 
Colonel  Smith  says : 

“The  day  after  my  arrival  at  the 
aforesaid  town  a number  of  Indians 
collected  about  me,  and  one  of  them 
began  to  pull  the  hair  out  of  my  head. 
He  had  some  ashes  on  a piece  of  bark 
in  which  he  frequently  dipped  his  fin- 
gers, in  order  to  take  a firmer  hold,  and 
so  he  went  on  as  if  he  had  been  pluck- 
ing a turkey,  until  he  had  all  the  hair 
clean  out  of  my  head,  except  a small 
spot  about  three  or  four  inches  square  on 
my  crown  ; this  they  cut  off  with  a pair 
of  scissors,  excepting  three  locks,  which 
they  dressed  up  in  their  own  mode. 
Two  of  these  they  wrapped  around  with 
a narrow  beaded  garter  made  by  them- 
selves for  that  purpose,  and  the  other 
they  plaited  at  full  length,  then  stuck 
it  full  of  silver  broaches.  After  this 
they  bored  my  nose  and  ears  and  fixed 
me  off  with  earrings  and  nose  jewels; 
then  they  ordered  me  to  strip  off  my 
clothes  and  put  on  a breecliclout,  which 
I did.  They  then  painted  my  head,  face 
and  body  in  various  colors.  They  put 
a large  belt  of  wampum  on  my  neck 
and  silver  bands  on  my  hands  and  right 
arm  ; a nd  so  an  old  chief  led  me  out  into 
the  street  and  gave  the  alarm  halloo, 
Coo-wigh  ! several  times,  repeated  quick ; 
and  on  this  all  that  were  in  town  came 
running  and  stood  around  the  old  chief, 
who  held  me  by  the  hand  in  their  midst. 
As  I at  that  time  knew  nothing  of 
their  mode  of  adoption,  and  had  seen 
them  put  to  death  all  they  had  taken. 
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and  as  I never  could  find  that  they 
saved  a man  alive  at  Braddock’s  defeat, 
I made  no  doubt  but  they  were  about 
putting  me  to  death  in]  some  cruel  man- 
ner. The  old  chief,  holding  me  by 
the  hand,  made  a long  speech,  very 
loud,  and  when  he  had  done  he  handed 
me  to  three  young  squaws,  who  led  me 
by  the  hand  down  the  bank  into  the 
river  until  the  water  was  up  to  my 
middle.  The  squaws  then  made  signs 
for  me  to  plunge  myself  into  the 
water,  but  I did  not  understand  them. 
I thought  the  result  of  the  counsel  was 
that  I should  be  drowned,  and  that 
these  young  ladies  were  to  be  the  execu- 
tioners. They  all  three  laid  violent 
hold  of  me,  and  I for  some  time  opposed 
them  with  all  my  might,  which  occa- 
sioned loud  laughter  by  the  multitude 
that  were  on  the  bank  of  the  river.  At 
length  one  of  the  squaws  made  out  to 
speak  a little  English  (for  I believe  they 
began  to  be  afraid  of  me),  and  said, 
‘JMo  hurt  you.’  On  this  I gave  myself 
up  to  their  ladyships,  who  were  as  good 
as  their  word;  for  though  they  plunged 
me  under  water,  and  washed  and  rubbed 
me  severely,  I could  not  say  they  hurt 
me  much. 

“ These  young  women  then  led  me 
up  to  the  council-house,  where  some  of 
the  tribe  were  ready  with  new  clothes 
for  me.  They  gave  me  a new  ruffled 
shirt,  which  I put  on,  also  a.  pair  of  leg- 
gins,  done  off  with  ribbons  and  beads; 
likewise  a pair  of  moccasins,  and  garters 
dressed  with  beads,  porcupine  quills  and 
red  hair,  also  a tinsel-laced  chapeau. 
They  again  painted  my  head  and  face 
with  various  colors,  and  tied  a bunch  of 
red  feathers  to  one  of  those  locks  they 
had  left  on  the  crown  of  my  head, 
which  stood  up  five  or  six  inches.  They 
reseated  me  on  a bear-skin  and  gave  me  a 


pipe,  tomahawk  and  polecat-skin  pouch, 
which  had  been  skinned  pocket  fashion, 
and  contained  tobacco,  lillegenico , or 
dried  sumac  leaves,  which  thev  mixed 
with  their  tobacco;  also  spunk,  flint 
and  steel.  When  I was  thus  seated  the 
Indians  came  in,  dressed  and  painted 
in  their  grandest  manner.  As  they 
came  in  they  took  their  seats,  and  for  a 
considerable  time  there  was  a profound 
silence.  Everyone  was  smoking,  but 
not  a word  was  spoken  .among  them. 
At  length  one  of  the  chiefs  made  a 
speech,  which  was  delivered  to  me  by 
an  interpreter,  and  was  as  follows : 

“ ' Mv  son,  you  are  now  flesh  of  our 
flesh  and  bone  of  our  bone.  By  the 
ceremony  which  was  performed  this 
day  every  drop  of  white  blood  was 
washed  out  of  your  viens ; you  are 
taken  into  the  Caughnewaga  nation 
and  initiated  into  a warlike  tribe ; you 
are  adopted  into  a great  family,  and 
now  received  with  great  seriousness 
and  solemnity  in  the  room  and  place  of 
a great  man.  After  what  has  passed 
this  day  you  are  now  one  of  us  by  an 
old,  strong  law  and  custom.  My  son, 
you  have  nothing  to  fear;  we  are  now 
under  the  same  obligation  to  love,  sup- 
port and  defend  you  that  we  are  to 
love  and  defend  one  another;  therefore 
you  are  to  consider  yourself  as  one  of 
our  people.’ 

“At  this  time  I did  not  believe  this 
fine  speech,  especially  that  of  the  white 
blood  being  washed  out  of  me;  but 
since  that  time  1 have  found  that  there 
was  much  sincerity  in  said  speech  ; for 
from  that  day  I never  knew  them  to 
make  any  distinction  between  me  and 
themselves  in  any  respect  whatever 
until  1 left  them.  If  they  had  plenty 
of  clothing,  I had  plenty;  if  we  were 
scarce,  we  all  shared  alike. 
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“ After  this  ceremony  was  over  I was 

introduced  to  my  new  kin  and  told  that 

I was  to  attend  a feast  that  evening, 

which  I did.  And,  as  the  custom  was, 

thev  nave  me  also  a bowl  and  wooden 
. © 

spoon,  which  1 carried  with  me  to  the 
place  where  there  were  a number  of  large 
brass  kettles  full  of  boiled  venison  and 
green  corn.  Everyone  advanced  with  his 
bowl  and  spoon  and  had  his  share  given 
him.  After  this  one  of  the  chiefs  made 
a short  speech  and  then  we  began  to  eat. 

“ The  name  of  one  of  the  chiefs  in 
this  town  was  Tecanyaterightigo,  alias 
Pluggy,  and  the  other  Asallecoa,  alias 
Mohawk  Solomon.  As  Pluggy  and  his 
party  were  to  start  the  next  day  to  war, 
to  the  frontiers  of  Virginia,  the  next 
thing  to  be  performed  was  their  war 
dance  and  their  war  songs.  At  their 
war  dance  they  had  both  vocal  and 
instrumental  music.  They  had  a short, 
hollow  gun,  closed  at  one  end,  with 
water  in  it,  and  parchment  stretched 
over  the  open  end  thereof,  which  they 
beat  with  one  stick  and  made  a sound 
nearly  like  a muffled  drum.  All  those 
who  were  going  on  this  expedition  col- 
lected together  and  formed.  An  old 
Indian  then  began  to  sing,  and  timed 
the  music  by  beating  on  this  drum,  as 
the  ancients  formerly  timed  their  music 
by  beating  the  tabor.  On  this  the 
warriors  began  to  advance  or  move  for- 
ward in  concert,  like  well-disciplined 
troops  would  march  to  the  fife  and 
drum.  Each  warrior  had  a tomahawk, 
spear  or  war-mallet  in  his  hand,  and 
they  all  moved  regularly  toward  the 
east,  or  the  way  they  intended  to  go  to 
war.  At  length  they  all  stretched  their 
tomahawks  toward  the  Potomac,  and, 
giving  a hideous  shout  or  yell,  they 
wheeled  quick  about  and  danced  in  the 
same  manner  back. 


“ The  next  was  the  war  song.  In 
performing  this  only  one  sang  at  a 
time,  in  a moving  posture,  with  a tom- 
ahawk in  his  hand,  while  all  the  other 
warriors  were  engaged  in  calling  aloud, 

‘ Ile-uh  ! he-vh  /’  which  they  constantly 
repeated  while  the  war  song  was  going 
on.  When  the  warrior  that  was  sing- 
ing had  ended  his  song  he  struck  a war- 
post  with  his  tomahawk,  and  with  a 
loud  voice  told  what  warlike  exploits  he 
had  done,  and  what  he  now  intended  to 
do,  which  was  answered  by  the  other 
warriors  with  loud  shouts  of  applause. 
Some  who  had  not  before  intended  to 
go  to  war  at  this  time  were  so  animated 
by  this  performance  that  they  took  up 
the  tomahawk  and  sang  the  war  song, 
which  was  answered  with  shouts  of  joy 
as  they  were  then  initiated  into  the 
present  marching  company.  The  next 
morning  this  company  all  collected  at 
one  place,  with  their  heads  and  faces 
painted  various  colors,  and  packs  upon 
their  backs.  They  marched  off,  all 
silent  except  the  commander,  who  in 
the  front  sang  the  traveling  song,  which 
began  in  this  manner:  ‘lloo  caugh-tamte 
heegcma?  Just  as  the  rear  passed  the 
end  of  the  town  they  began  to  fire  in 
their  slow  manner,  from  the  front  to 
the  rear,  which  was  accompanied  with 
shouts  and  yells  from  all  quarters. 

“ That  evening  I was  invited  to  an- 
other sort  of  dance,  which  was  a.  sort  of 
promiscuous  dance.  The  young  men 
stood  in  one  rank  and  the  young  women 
in  another,  about  a rod  apart,  facing- 
each  other.  The  one  that  raised  the 
tune  or  started  the  song  held  a small 
gourd  or  dry  shell  of  a squash  in  his 
hand,  which  contained  beads  or  small 
stones  which  rattled.  When  he  began 
to  sing  he  timed  the  tune  with  his 
rattle.  Both  men  and  women  danced 
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and  sang  together,  advancing  toward 
each  other,  stooping  until  their  heads 
would  be  touching  together,  and  then 
ceased  from  dancing,  with  loud  shouts, 
and  retreated  and  formed  again,  and  so 
repeated  the  same  thing  over  and  over 
for  three  or  four  hours  without  inter- 
mission. This  exercise  seemed  to  me  at 
first  irrational  and  insipid,  but  I found 
that  in  singing  their  tunes  they  used  ya, 
ne,  no , /too,  wa,  ne,  etc.,  like  our  fa , sol, 
la,  and  though  they  have  no  such  thing 
as  jingling  verse,  they  can  intermix 
sentences  with  their  notes,  and  say  what- 
ever they  please  to  each  other,  and  carry 
on  the  tune  in  concert.  I found  that 
this  was  a kind  of  wooing  or  courting 
dance,  and  as  they  advanced,  stooping 
with  their  heads  together,  they  could 
say  what  they  pleased  in  each  other’s 
ear  without  disconcerting  their  rough 
music  and  the  others,  or  those  near  not 
hear  what  they  said. 

“ Shortly  after  this  I went  out  to  hunt 
in  company  with  Mohawk  Solomon, 
some  of  the  Caughnewagas,  and  a Dela- 
ware Indian  that  was  married  to  a 
Caughnewaga  squaw.  We  traveled 
about  soutli  from  this  town,  and  the 
first  night  we  killed  nothing,  but  we 
had  with  us  green  corn,  which  we 
roasted  and  ate  that  night.  The  next 
day  we  encamped  about  twelve  o’clock, 
and  the  hunters  turned  out  to  hunt,  and 
I went  down  the  run  that  we  encamped 
on,  in  company  with  some  squaws  and 
boys  to  hunt  for  plums,  which  we  found 
in  great  plenty.  On  my  return  to  camp 
1 observed  a large  piece  of  fat  meat ; the 
Delaware  Indian  that  could  talk  some 
English  observed  me  looking  earnestly 
at  this  meat,  and  asked  me,  ‘ What  meat 
you  think  that  is?’  I said  1 supposed  it 
was  bear  meat;  he  laughed,  and  said: 
‘ LIo,  all  one  fool  you;  heal  now  elly 


pool,’  and  pointing  to  the  other  side  of 
the  camp,  he  said  : ‘ Look  at  that  skin  ; 
you  think  that  bealfskin  V I went  and 
lifted  the  skin,  which  appeared  like  an 
oxhide.  Tie  then  said  : k What  skin  you 
think  that  ?’  I replied  that  I thought 
it  was  a buffalo  hide.  ‘ You  fool  again  ; 
you  know  nothing;  you  think  buffalo 
that  colo’  V I acknowledged  that  I did 
not  know  much  about  these  things,  and 
told  him  that  I never  saw  a buffalo,  and 
that  I had  not  heard  what  color  they 
were.  He  replied : ‘ By  and  by  you 
shall  see  gleat  many  buffalo ; he  now  go 
to  gleat  lick.  That  skin  not  buffalo 
skin ; that  skin  buck-elk  skin.’  They 
went  out  with  horses  and  brought  in  the 
remainder  of  this  buck-elk,  which  was 
the  fattest  creature  I ever  saw  of  the 
tallow  kind. 

“We  remained  at  this  camp  about 
eight  or  ten  days  and  killed  a number 
of  deer.  Though  we  had  neither  bread 
nor  salt  at  this  time  yet  we  had  both 
roast  and  boiled  meat  in  great  plenty, 
and  they  were  frequently  inviting  me 
to  eat  when  I had  no  appetite.  We 
then  moved  to  the  buffalo  lick,  where 
we  killed  several  buffalo,  and  in  their 
small  brass  kettles  they  made  about  a 
bushel  of  salt.  I suppose  the  lick  was 
about  thirty  or  forty  miles  from  the 
aforesaid  town  and  somewhere  between 
the  Muskingum,  the  ( )hio  and  the  Scioto. 
About  the  lick  were  clear,  open  woods, 
and  thin  whiteoak  land,  and  at  that 
time  there  were  large  roads  leading  to 
the  lick,  like  wagon  roads.  We  moved 
from  this  lick  about  six  or  seven  miles 
and  encamped  on  a creek. 

“ Though  the  Indians  had  given  me 
a-  gun,  I had  not  yet  been  permitted  to 
go  out  from  the  camp  to  hunt.  At 
this  place  Mohawk  Solomon  asked  me 
to  go  out  with  him  to  hunt,  which  1 
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readily  agreed  to.  After  some  time  we 
came  upon  some  fresh  buffalo  tracks. 
I had  observed  before  this  that  the  In- 
dians were  upon  their  guard  and  afraid 
of  an  enemy ; for  until  now  they  and 
the  southern  nations  had  been  at  war. 
As  we  were  following  up  the  buffalo 
tracks  Solomon  seemed  to  be  upon  his 
guard,  went  very  slow  and  would  fre- 
quently stand  and  listen  and  appeared 
to  be  in  suspense.  We  came  to  where 
the  tracks  were  very  plain  in  the  sand 
and  I said,  ‘ It  is  surely  buffalo  tracks.’ 
lie  said,  ‘Hush,  you  know  nothing; 
may  be  buffalo  tracks  and  may  be 
Catawba!’  He  went  very  cautious  until 
we  found  some  fresh  buffalo  dung.  He 
then  smiled  and  said,  ‘ Catawba  cannot 
make  so.’  He  then  stopped  and  told 
me  an  old  story  about  the  Catawbas. 
He  said  that  formerly  the  Catawbas 
came  near  one  of  their  hunting  camps, 
and  at  some  distance  from  the  camp 
lay  in  ambush  ; and  in  order  to  decoy 
them  out,  sent  two  or  three  Catawbas  in 
the  night  past  their  camp,  with  buffalo 
hoofs  fixed  on  their  feet,  so  as  to  make 
artificial  tracks.  In  the  morning  those 
in  the  camp  followed  after  these  tracks, 
thinking  they  were  buffalo,  until  they 
were  fired  on  by  the  Catawbas  and 
several  of  them  killed.  The  others  fled, 
collected  a party  and  pursued  the  Ca- 
tawbas; but  they  in  their  subtlety 
brought  with  them  rattlesnake  poison, 
which  they  had  collected  from  the 
bladder  that  lies  at  the  roots  of  the 
snakes’  teeth  ; this  they  corked  up  in  a 
short  piece  of  a cane  stalk ; they  had 
also  brought  with  them  small  cane  or 
reed  about  the  size  of  a rye  straw, 
which  they  made  sharp  at  the  end  like 
a pen,  and  dipped  them  into  this  poison, 
and  stuck  them  in  the  ground  among 
the  grass,  along  their  own  tracks,  in 


such  a position  that  they  might  stick 
into  the  legs  of  the  pursuers,  which 
answered  the  design  ; and  as  the  Ca- 
tawbas had  runners  to  watch  the  mo- 
tion of  the  pursuers,  when  they  found 
that  a number  of  them  were  lame,  be- 
ing artificially  snake-bit,  and  that  they 
were  all  turning  back,  the  Catawbas 
turned  upon  the  pursuers  and  defeated 
them,  and  killed  and  scalped  all  that 
were  lame.  When  Solomon  had  finished 
his  story  and  found  that  I understood 
him,  he  concluded  by  saying,  ‘You 
don’t  know,  Catawba  velly  bad  Indian, 
Catawba  all  one  devil,  Catawba.’ 

“ Some  time  after  this  I was  told  to 
take  the  dogs  with  me  and  go  down  the 
creek — perhaps  I might  kill  a turkey. 
It  being  in  the  afternoon,  I Avas  also 
told  not  to  go  far  from  the  creek,  and 
to  come  up  the  creek  again  to  the 
camp,  and  to  take  care  not  to  get  lost. 
When  I had  gone  some  distance  down 
the  creek  I came  upon  fresli  buffalo 
tracks ; and  as  I had  a number  of  dogs 
with  me  to  stop  the  buffalo,  I concluded 
I Avould  follow  after  and  perhaps  kill 
one ; as  the  grass  and  Aveeds  Avere  rank 
I could  readily  follow  the  track.  A 
little  before  sundown  I despaired  of 
coming  up  Avitli  them  ; I Avas  then  think- 
ing Iioav  I might  get  to  camp  before 
night.  I concluded,  as  the  buffalo  had 
made  several  turns,  if  I took  the  back 
track  to  the  creek  it  Avould  be  dark  be- 
fore I could  get  to  the  camp ; therefore, 
I thought  I Avould  take  a nearer  Avay 
through  the  hills  and  strike  the  creek  a 
little  beloAV  the  camp.  But  as  it  Avas 
cloudy  Aveather,  and  I a very  young 
Avoodsman,  I could  find  neither  creek 
nor  camp.  When  night  came  on  I 
fired  my  gun  several  times  and  halloed, 
but  could  get  no  ansAver.  The  next 
morning  early  the  Indians  Avere  out 
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after  me,  and  as  I had  with  me  ten  or 
a dozen  dogs,  and  the  grass  and  weeds 
were  rank,  they  could  readily  follow 
my  track.  When  they  came  up  with 
me  they  appeared  to  be  in  a very  good 
humor.  I asked  Solomon  if  he  thought 
I was  running  away.  He  said:  ‘Ho, 
no ; you  go  too  much  clooked.’  On  my 
return  to  camp  they  took  away  my  gun 
from  me,  and  for  this  rash  step  I was 
reduced  to  a bow  and  arrow  for  nearly 
two  years.  We  were  out  .on  this  tour 
for  about  six  weeks. 

“When  we  returned  to  the  town, 
Pluggy  and  his  party  had  arrived,  and 
brought  with  them  a considerable  num- 
ber of  scalps  and  prisoners  from  the 
south  branch  of  the  Potomac.  They 
also  brought  with  them  an  English  Bible, 
which  they  gave  to  a Dutch  woman 
who  was  a prisoner,  but  as  she  could 
not  read  English  she  made  a present  of 
it  to  me,  which  was  very  acceptable. 

“ When  they  killed  a buffalo  they 
would  lash  the  paunch  of  it  round  a 
sapling,  cast  it  into  the  kettle,  boil  it 
and  sup  the  broth.  They  were  polite  in 
their  own  way,  passed  but  few  compli- 
ments, and  had  but  few  titles  of  honor. 
Captains  or  military  leaders  were  the 
highest  titles  in  the  military  line,  and 
in  the  civil  line,  chiefs,  or  old  wise 
men.  No  such  terms  as  sir,  mister, 
madam  or  mistress,  but  in  their  stead 
grandfather,  father,  uncle,  brother, 
mother,  sister,  cousin  or  my  friend, 
were  the  terms  they  used  in  addressing 
one  another.  They  paid  great  respect 
to  age,  and  allowed  no  one  to  attain  to 
any  place  of  honor  among  them  with- 
out having  performed  some  exoloit  in 
war,  or  become  eminent  for  wisdom. 
They  invited  everyone  that  came  to 
their  camps  or  houses  to  eat  as  long 
as  they  had  anything  to  give,  and  a 


refusal  to  eat  when  invited  was  consid- 
ered a mark  of  disrespect.  In  courting, 
it  was  common  for  a young  woman  to 
make  suit  to  a young  man,  as  the  men 
generally  possessed  more  modesty  than 
the  women. 

“ Children  were  kept  obedient,  not  by 
whipping,  but  by  ducking  them  in  cold 
water.  Their  principal  punishment  for 
infractions  of  their  laws  or  customs  was 
degradation.  The  crime  of  murder  was 
atoned  for  by  liberty  given  to  the 
friends  or  relations  of  the  murdered  to 
slay  the  murderer.  They  had  the  essen- 
tials of  military  discipline,  and  their 
warriors  were  under  good  command 
and  punctual  in  obeying  orders.  They 
cheerfully  united  in  putting  all  their 
directions  into  immediate  execution, 
and  by  each  man  observing  the  motion 
or  movement  of  his  right  hand  com- 
panion they  could  communicate  the 
motion  from  right  to  left  and  march 
abreast  in  concert  and  in  scattered 
order,  though  the  line  was  a mile  long. 
They  could  perform  various  military 
maneuvers,  either  slow,  or  fast  as  they 
could  run.  They  formed  the  circle  in 
order  to  surround  the  enemy,  and  the 
semi-circle  if  the  enemy  had  a river  on 
one  side  of  them.  They  could  also  form 
the  large  hollow  square,  face  out  and 
take  trees ; this  they  did,  if  their  ene- 
mies were  about  surrounding  them,  to 
prevent  being  shot  from  either  side  of 
the  tree. 

“ Their  only  clothing  when  going  into 
battle  was  the  breechclout,  leggius  and 
moccasins.  Their  leaders  gave  general 
orders  by  a shout  or  yell  in  time  of 
battle,  either  to  advance  or  retreat,  and 
then  each  man  fought  as  though  he 
were  to  gain  the  battle  himself.  To 
ambush  and  surprise  the  enemy  and  to 
prevent  being  ambushed  and  surprised 
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themselves  was  their  science  of  war. 
They  seldom  brought  on  an  attack 
without  a sure  prospect  of  victory,  with 
the  loss  of  few  men;  and  if  mistaken, 
and  likely  to  lose  many  men  to  gain  a 
victory,  they  would  retreat  and  wait 
for  a better  opportunity.  If  surrounded, 
however,  they  fought  while  there  was  a 
man  alive,  rather  than  surrender.  A 
Delaware  chief,  called  Captain  Jacobs, 
being  with  his  warriors  surrounded, 
took  possession  of  a house,  defended 
themselves  for  some  time,  and  killed  a 
number  of  the  whites.  When  called  on 
to  surrender,  he  said  he  and  his  men 
were  warriors,  and  they  'would  all  fight 
while  life  lasted.  Being  told  that  they 
would  be  well  used  if  they  surrendered, 
and  that,  if  not,  the  house  would  be 
burned  over  their  heads,  he  replied  that 
he  could  eat  tire,  and  when  the  house 
was  iu  flames  he  and  his  men  marched 
out  in  a fighting  position  and  were  all 
killed.” 

We  will  close  the  chapter  by  supple- 
menting the  above  interesting  reminis- 
cences by  others  of  a later  date,  fur- 
nished by  Wm.  Corner. 

Mr.  Corner  states  that  his  father, 
George  Corner,  Jr.,  located  in  1796  in 
the  southeastern  part  of  what  is  now 
known  as  Morgan  County,  on  Wolf 
Creek,  five  miles  west  of  where  Beverly 
now  is. 

lie  says  that  the  only  road  then  was 
the  old  Indian  trail,  which  led  from  the 
region  of  the  Northwest  to  Southeastern 
Virginia,  which  he  locates  in  Morgan 
County,  as  coming  clown  Wolf  Creek  to 
the  Mills  Hall  Farm,  thence  over  the 
hill  and  down  the  ridge,  about  thirty 
rods  east  of  Eve’s  School  house,  to  Little 
Wolf  Creek,  to  the  place  originally 
owned  by  Jeremiah  Stevens  on  the  old 
Ilarmar  and  Lancaster  road;  thence 


over  the  ridge  through  the  place  of  Wm. 
Picket  on  one  of  the  branches  of  Bald 
Eagle;  down  that  creek  to  the  Mus- 
kingum ; thence  on  the  ridge  down  the 
river  to  “ Big  Rock,”  above  Luke  Chute, 
then  over  the  hill  and  across  Wolf 
Creek,  at  the  mouth  of  Turkey  Run, 
through  the  place  of  George  Corner  and 
Quigley’s  Flat,  across  the  south  branch 
of  Wolf  Creek,  two  miles  above  the 
Forks;  thence  in  a southeast  direction 
to  the  mouth  of  the  Little  Kanawha, 
thence  to  the  Big  Kanawha,  and  through 
East  Virginia  to  Richmond. 

This  trail,  which  had  been  used  per- 
haps for  a century,  as  a route  for  carry- 
ing furs  from  the  Far  W est  to  trade  for 
blankets,  and  guns  and  powder,  was 
worn  in  some  places  to  the  depth  of  a 
foot,  as  the  Indians  passed  their  ponies, 
as  in  their  own  marches,  in  single  file. 

Mr.  Corner  gives  an  instance  of  the 
confidence  which,  at  that  time  of  peace, 
the  whites  and  Indians  placed  in  each 
other,  and  of  Indian  superstition.  The 
elder  Samuel  Miller  had  settled  near 
where  the  trail  crossed  Wolf  Creek. 
Two  Indians,  who  had  been  partaking 
of  his  hospitalities,  said  to  him,  “ Send 
boy  with  horse;  we  kill  buck  for  him.” 
Accordingly,  Edward  Miller;  father  of 
Edward  and  John  Miller,  of  Malta, 
Ohio,  was  mounted  on  a horse,  started 
with  them,  and  was  to  keep  the  trail, 
while  they  hunted  on  either  side.  They 
passed  on  until  night  overtook  them  at 
the  mouth  of  Little  Wolf  Creek,  but  had 
killed  no  game. 

Early  in  the  morning,  when  they 
awakened,  Edward  observed  one  of  the 
Indians  steaming  something  in  a cup, 
who  would  not  speak  even  when  spoken 
to.  After  drinking  of  the  concoction 
which  he  had  prepared  he  moved  from 
the  fire  and  began  to  vomit.  Edward 
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inquired  of  the  other  Indian  if  his  com- 
panion was  sick.  “No;  he  much 
wicked ; kill  no  game — pray  Great 
Spirit.”  In  a short  time  the  Indian 
came,  and,  silently  taking  his  gun, 


walked  into  the  woods.  Before  long  a 
report  was  heard,  and  presently  the 
hunter  entered  in  high  spirits,  carrying 
a large  turkey-gobbler,  with  which  Ed- 
ward returned  to  his  home. 


CHAPTEK  III. 

MEASURES  REGARDING  TEEEITOEIAL  GOVERNMENT,  PUBLIC 

LANDS  AND  SUEYEYS. 


The  Ordinance  of  1784 — The  Act  of  1785  Regarding  Western  Lands  and  the  Survey  There- 
of— Tiie  Surveyors  Elected — Squatters  and  Intruders  on  the  Public  Lands — Attempts 
to  Disperse  Them — Names  of  Squatter  Settlers  in  Eastern  Ohio  in  1785 — General  But- 
ler’s Journey  to  the  Miami— Preparations  for  Establishing  a Garrison  at  the  Mouth  of 
the  Muskingum — Fort  Harmar  Built  in  1785 — Description  of  the  Fort — Journal  of  Joseph 
Buell — Interesting  Glimpses  of  Military  Life  at  a Frontier  Post — The  Survey  of  the 
First  Seven  Ranges — The  Work  Begun  and  Abandoned  in  1785  is  Resumed  and  Continued 
in  1786 — Particulars  and  Incidents  of  the  Survey  from  the  Diary  of  John  Mathews — In- 
terruptions Caused  by  the  Indians — A Virginia  Corn-iiusking,  1786 — Subsequent  Career 
of  Mathews — Congress  Reserves  the  Moravian  Towns  for  the  United  Brethren — The 
Sale  of  a Tract  to  the  Ohio  Company — Symmes’  Purchase — The  Survey  Resumed  under 
the  Act  of  May  18,  1796 — Manner  of  Disposing  of  Public  Land — Donations  to  Ebenezer 
Zane — The  Military  Lands — Establishment  of  Land  Offices — Other  Legislation — The 
Ordinance  of  1787 — Full  Text  of  the  Instrument. 


^ I IE  first  measure  providing  for  the 
establishment  and  maintenance  of 
government  by  the  United  States  in  the 
territory  northwest  of  the  Ohio  River 
was  an  ordinance  passed  by  Congress 
on  April  23,  1734.  The  ordinance  was 
reported  by  a committee  of  which 
Thomas  Jefferson  was  chairman,  and 
contained  a clause  prohibiting  slavery 
in  the  territory  after  the  year  1800. 
This  provision,  however,  was  stricken 
out  before  the  ordinance  was  finally 
passed. 

The  only  important  result  accom- 


plished under  this  first,  ordinance  was 
the  beginning  of  the  survey  of  the  ter- 
ritorial lands.  The  measure  was  nomi- 
nally in  force  from  the  time  of  its  en- 
actment until  its  repeal  by  the  passage 
of  the  ordinance  of  1787 — “The  Ordi- 
nance of  Freedom,” — but  in  reality  it 
was  a.  dead  letter.  Jefferson  appears 
to  have  been  most  anxious  to  secure  the 
establishment  of  government  in  the 
West,  and  thus  promote  the  develop- 
ment of  that  region,  but  for  a time  all 
his  efforts  were  unavailing. 

Congress,  having  purchased  from  (Ik1 
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Indians  at  the  Treaty  of  Fort  Stanwix, 
in  New  York,  in  1784,  whatever  title 
the  Six  Nations  had  to  lands  in  the 
valley  of  the  Ohio,  now  sought  to  pro- 
vide for  the  survey  and  disposal  of  the 
same;  and  on  May  20, 1785,  was  passed 
“An  ordinance  for  ascertaining  the  mode 
of  disposing  of  lands  in  the  Western 
Territory.”  This  ordinance  provided 
that  a-  surveyor  should  be  appointed 
from  each  State,  who  should  take  oath 
before  the  geographer  of  the  United 
States  for  the  faithful  performance  of 
his  duties.  The  geographer  was  to 
have  the  direction  of  the  survey,  and  as 
soon  as  they  had  qualified,  the  surveyors 
were  to  divide  the  territory  into  town- 
ships six  miles  square,  by  lines  running 
north  and  south,  crossed  by  other  lines 
“ at  right  angles,  as  near  as  may  be,  un- 
less where  tbe  boundaries  of  the  late 
Indian  purchases  may  render  the  same 
impracticable.”  The  pay  of  the  sur- 
veyors was  fixed  at  $2  for  every  mile 
in  length  surveyed;  this  included  tbe 
wages  of  chainmen,  markers  and  all  ex- 
penses. The  first  north  and  south  line 
was  to  begin  on  tbe  Ohio  River  at  a 
point  due  north  from  the  western  ter- 
mination of  a line  that  had  been  run  at 
tbe  southern  bounbary  of  Pennsylvania, 
and  the  first  east  and  west  line  was  also 
to  begin  at  the  same  point.  Tbe  geog- 
rapher was  instructed  to  number  the 
townships  and  fractional  parts  of 
townships  from  south  to  north,  the  first- 
township  on  the  river  being  numbered 
one  and  so  on  progressively ; also  to 
number  the  ranges  in  like  manner  from 
east  to  west,  the  first  range  west  of 
Pennsylvania  and  extending  from  the 
Ohio  to  Lake  Erie*  being  range  num- 


*1116  action  of  the  State  of  Connecticut,  ceding,  in 
17SU,  tier  claims  to  territory  in  the  West,  excepting  the 
Western  Reserve,  put  a stop  to  the  continuation  of 


her  1 . lie  was  also  to  attend  personally 
to  the  running  of  the  first  east  and  west 
line,  the  fixing  of  the  latitudes  of  the 
terminations  of  the  first  north  and  south 
line,  and  also  that  of  the  mouths  of  the 
principal  rivers.  The  surveyors  were 
required  carefully  to  note  on  their  plats 
all  mines,  salt  springs,  mill  seats,  mount- 
ains, water  courses,  the  nature  of  the 
soil,  etc.  Plats  of  townships  were  to  be 
divided  into  lots  of  one  mile  square  by 
lines  running  paraded  to  the  boundary 
lines. 

It  was  also  provided  that  as  soon  as 
seven  ranges  of  townships  had  been 
surveyed,  the  geographer  should  trans- 
mit plats  of  the  same  to  the  Board  of 
Treasury,  by  whom  they  were  to  be 
recorded  in  well-bound  books,  to  which 
the  Secretary  of  War  should  have 
access.  The  secretary  was  then  to  take 
by  lot  a number  of  townships  and  frac- 
tional townships,  both  of  those  to  be 
sold  entire  and  of  those  to  be  sold  in 
lots,  such  as  would  be  equal  to  one- 
seventh  part  of  the  whole  seven  ranges, 
for  the  use  of  officers  and  soldiers  of 
the  Continental  army.  The  Board  of 
Treasury  should  from  time  to  time 
cause  the  remainder  to  be  drawn  in 
the  names  of  the  thirteen  States.  The 
plan  for  the  sale  of  lands  not  distributed 
to  the  soldiers  of  the  several  States 
was  as  follows  : The  Board  of  Treasury 
to  transmit  to  the  commissioners  of  the 
loan  offices  of  the  several  States  copies 
of  the  original  plats,  with  the  town- 
ships and  fractional  townships  that 
should  have  fallen  to  the  several  States 
noted  thereon ; notice  then  to  be  given 
by  advertisements  in  newspapers  and 
announcements  posted  in  public  places 


the  ranges  northwardly  to  the  lake  and  stopped  them 
at  the  41st  degree  of  north  latitude,  the  southern  line 
of  the  Reserve. 
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of  the  proposed  sale,  which  was  to  be 
at  public  vendue,  in  the  following  man- 
ner: Township  or  fractional  township 
number  1,  range  1,  to  be  sold  entire ; 
number  2,  in  lots ; and  thus,  in  alternate 
order,  through  the  whole  of  the  first 
range.  The  same  alternation  to  be  ob- 
served in  the  sale  of  the  second  range, 
though  beginning  in  the  reverse  order. 
The  third  range  to  be  sold  in  the  same 
order  as  the  first,  and  the  fourth  in  the 
same  order  as  the  second,  etc.  Pro- 
vided, however,  that  none  of  the  lands 
be  sold  at  a less  price  than  one  dollar 
per  acre,  payable  in  specie  or  loan- 
office  certificates,  reduced  to  specie 
value,  or  certificates  of  liquidated  debts 
of  the  United  States,  including  interest, 
besides  the  expense  of  the  survey,  and 
other  charges  thereon,  which  were  rated 
at  thirty-six  dollars  per  township  ; pay- 
ment to  lie  made  at  the  time  of  sale. 
The  United  States  reserved  for  future 
sale  four  lots,  numbers  8,  11,  26  and  29, 
in  each  township,  and  lot  number  16  in 
each  township  for  the  maintenance  of 
schools  in  said  township.  One-third 
part  of  all  gold,  silver,  lead  and  copper 
mines  were  reserved  for  future  disposi- 
tion by  Congress.* 

May  27,  1785,  Congress  chose  the  fol- 
lowing surveyors:  Nathaniel  Adams, 
New  Hampshire ; Rufus  Putnam,  Mas- 
sachusetts; Caleb  Harris,  Rhode  Isl- 
and ; William  Morris,  New  York ; 
Adam  Hoops,  Pennsylvania  ; James 
Simpson,  Maryland  ; Alexander  Parker, 
Virginia;  Absalom  Tatum,  North  Car- 


♦Salt  spring's  and  lead  mines  wore  reserved  by  sub- 
sequent laws ; but  the  reservation  of  gold,  silver  and 
copper  was  discontinued.  Ily  acts  of  1 Villi  and  18(KI, 
four  central  sections  in  each  township,  including:  sec- 
tion if!  (the  school  section),  were  reserved  in  lieu  of 
those  here  designated.  The  reservation  of  section  2!) 
for  religious  purposes  was  confined  to  the  purchases 
of  the  Ohio  Company  and  John  Cloves  Syuimos. 
Land  Lawn  for  Ohio. 


olina;  William  Tate,  South  Corolina  ; 
and  July  18th,  Isaac  Sherman,  Con- 
necticut. General  Rufus  Putnam  being- 
then  engaged  in  surveying  lands  in 
Maine  for  the  State  of  Massachusetts, 
General  Benjamin  Tupper  was  ap- 
pointed in  his  stead.  Caleb  Harris  and 
Nathaniel  Adams  having  resigned,  Col- 
onel Ebenezer  Sproat  and  Winthrop 
Sargent  were  chosen  in  their  places. 

Hunters  and  squatter  settlers  had 
penetrated  the  country  now  forming 
the  eastern  part  of  Ohio  as  early  as  the 
Revolution — a few  even  earlier.  To 
the  salt-springs  in  the  present  county 
of  Trumbull  white  hunters  had  resorted 
as  early  as  1754,  and  salt  was  made 
these  by  Pennsylvanians  some  twenty 
years  later.  From  the  old  settlement 
of  Wheeling  and  its  vicinity  a number 
of  adventurers  crossed  the  river  from 
time  to  time  and  erected  cabins.  A 
number  who  came  out  with  General 
McIntosh  to  Fort  Laurens  in  1778  as 
axemen,  scouts,  hunters,  etc.,  are  sup- 
posed to  have  remained  and  built  homes 
on  several  of  the  branches  of  the  Ohio 
and  the  Muskingum.  After  the  treaty 
of  Fort  McIntosh,  it  was  feared  that 
there  would  be  such  a,  rush  of  squatters 
into  that  portion  of  the  territory  bor- 
dering- on  Pennsvlvania  and  Virginia 
that  evil  results  would  ensue,  and  ac- 
cordingly measures  were  taken  both  to 
drive  out  the  intruders  already  there 
and  prevent  the  entrance  of  others. 
-June  15,  1785,  Congress  ordered  the 
following  proclamation  published  and 
circulated  in  the  territory  : 

“Whereas,  il  has  been  represented  to 
the  United  States  in  Congress  assem- 
bled that  several  disorderly  persons 
have  crossed  the  Ohio  and  settled  upon 
their  unappropriated  lands;  and  where- 
as, it  is  their  intention,  as  soon  as  it 
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shall  he  surveyed,  to  open  offices  for 
the  sale  of  a considerable  part  thereof, 
in  such  proportions  and  under  such 
other  regulations  as  may  suit  the  con- 
venience of  all  the  citizens  of  the  United 
States,  and  others  who  may  wish  to 
become  purchasers  of  the  same ; and  as 
such  conduct  tends  to  defeat  the  object 
they  have  in  view,  is  in  direct  opposi- 
tion to  the  ordinances  and  resolutions 
of  Congress,  and  is  highly  disrespectful 
to  the  Federal  authority,  they  have 
therefore  thought  fit,  and  do  hereby 
issue  this  proclamation,  forbidding  all 
such  unwarrantable  intrusions,  and  en- 
joining all  those  who  have  settled 
thereon  to  depart  with  their  families 
and  effects  without  loss  of  time,  as  they 
shall  answer  the  same  at  their  peril.” 
The  intrusion  was  confined  principally 
to  the  territory  now  forming  the 
counties  of  Columbiana,  Jefferson, 
Stark,  Carroll,  Harrison,  Belmont, 
Guernsey  and  Monroe,  and  the  names 
of  the  intruders  in  1785  were  as  follows: 


Thomas  Tilton, 
John  Nixon, 

Henry  Cassill, 

John  Nowles, 

John  Tilton, 

John  Fitzpatrick, 
Daniel  Menser, 
Zephaniah  Dunn, 
John  McDonald, 
Henry  Froggs, 
Wiland  Hoagland, 
Michael  Rawlins, 
Thomas  Dawson, 
William  Shift, 
Solomon  Delong, 
Charles  Ward, 
Frederick  Lamb, 
John  Rigdon, 
George  Atcliinson, 
Haines  Riley, 
Walter  Cain, 

James  Watson, 
Albertus  Bailey, 
Archibald  Harbson, 


Jacob  Light, 

James  Williams, 

Jesse  Edgerton, 
Nathaniel  Parremore, 
Jesse  Parremore, 
Jacob  Clark, 

John  Custer, 

James  Noyes, 

Thomas  McDonald, 
John  Castleman, 
James  Clark, 

Adam  House, 

Thomas  Johnson, 
Hanamet  Davis, 
William  Wallace, 
Joseph  Reburn, 
Jonathan  Mapins, 
William  Mann, 
William  Kerr, 

Daniel  Duff, 

Joseph  Ross, 

Charles  Chambers, 
Robert  Hill, 

James  Paul, 


William  Bailey, 
Jonas  Amspoker, 
Nicholas  Decker, 
Joseph  Goddard, 
Henry  Conrad, 
George  Reno, 
John  Buchanan, 


William  McNees, 
John  Platt, 
Benjamin  Reed, 
William  Carpenter, 
John  Goddard, 
Daniel  Mathews. 


The  first  attempt  to  drive  out  the 
squatters  northwest  of  the  Ohio  was 
made  in  October,  1779,  when  Captain 
Clarke,  of  a Pennsylvania  regiment, 
with  sixty  soldiers,  was  sent  to  Wheel- 
ing by  Colonel  Brodhead,  then  in  com- 
mand of  Fort  Pitt,  with  orders  to  cross 
the  river  and  apprehend  some  of  the 
principal  trespassers  and  destroy  their 
huts.  Captain  Clarke  did  not  succeed 
in  finding  any  of  the  trespassers,  but 
destroyed  several  huts  and  reported 
that  several  improvements  had  been 
made  all  the  way  from  the  Muskingum* 
to  Fort  McIntosh  and  thirty  miles  up 
some  of  the  branches. 

In  1785  Colonel  Harmar,  command- 
ant at  Fort  McIntosh,  sent  out  troops 
to  dispossess  the  squatter  settlers  whose 
names  are  given  above.  The  squatters 
actually  banded  together  to  resist  the 
United  States  troops;  but  a compro- 
mise was  affected,  whereby  they  were 
allowed  to  prepare  temporary  habita- 
tions on  the  Virginia  side  before  leav- 
ing their  homes  in  the  Territory.  They 
then  retired  from  the  Ohio  country,  but 
subsequently  many  of  them  returned, 
and  their  descendants  are  now  numer- 
ous in  Eastern  Ohio  and  in  the  valleys 
of  the  Tuscarawas  and  the  Muskingum. 

In  the  fall  of  the  same  year  General 
Bichard  Butler  passed  down  the  Ohio 
on  his  way  to  the  Little  Miami,  where 
a treaty-meeting  was  to  be  held  with 
the  Indians.  From  his  published  diary 
of  his  journey  it  appears  that  many 
squatter  settlers  still  continued  to  reside 


♦The  Tuscarawas,  anciently  called  the  Muskingum. 
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north  of  the  Ohio,  notwithstanding  the 
proclamation  of  Congress  and  their  own 
promises  to  vacate.  On  October  1, 
1785,  General  Butler  passed  the  mouth 
of  Yellow  Creek  and  found  considerable 
improvements  on  both  sides  of  the  Ohio 
River.  Five  miles  below  Yellow  Creek 
lie  found  Jesse  Penniman,  a squatter,  on 
the  north  side  of  the  river,  whom  he 
warned  off ; also  one  Pry,  his  neighbor. 
General  Butler  states  that  he  “ told  him 
as  well  as  the  others  that  Congress  was 
determined  to  put  all  of  the  people  off 
of  the  lands,  and  that  none  would  be 
allowed  to  settle  but  the  purchasers,  and 
th  at  these  and  these  only  would  be  pro- 
tected ; that  troops  would  lie  down  next 
week,  who  have  orders  to  destroy  every 
house  and  improvement  on  the  north 
side  of  the  river,  and  that  garrisons  will 
be  placed  at  Muskingum  and  elsewhese, 
and  that  if  any  person  or  persons  at- 
tempted to  oppose  Government  they 
may  depend  on  being  treated  with  the 
greatest  rigor.”  Passing  on  to  the 
Mingo  towns,  he  found  several  white 
settlers,  among  whom  a man  named 
Ross  appeared  to  be  the  leader,  whom 
he  warned  to  leave. 

On  the  next  day  General  Butler  called 
at  the  settlement  of  Charles  Morris,  who 
had  rebuilt  his  house  after  the  agent  of 
the  Government  had  pulled  it  down. 
Here  he  “found  one  Walter  Kean,  who 
seemed  but  a middling  character,  and 
rather  of  a dissentious  cast;  warned  all 
of  these  off,  and  requested  they  would 
inform  their  neighbors,  which  they 
promised  to  do.”  Colonel  dames  Mon- 
roe, member  of  Congress  for  Virginia, 
who  accompanied  Butler  on  this  journey, 
also  addressed  the  settlers  and  advised 
them  to  leave;  his  words  had  weight 
when  the  General  “informed  them  of 
his  character.”  They  next  called  at  the 


home  of  Captain  Hoglan,  another  whose 
cabin  had  been  pulled  down  and  re- 
built ; he  acknowledged  the  impro- 
priety of  his  conduct,  and  appeared  very 
submissive. 

October  4,  General  Butler  directed 
one  corporal  and  three  soldiers  to  stay 
at  Wheeling  until  a boat  should  be  sent 
to  them  from  Fort  McIntosh.  lie  wrote 
to  Colonel  Ilarmar  for  three  other  men 
to  join  these  as  an  escort  to  the  Miami, 
and  requested  that  Major  Doughty  lie 
ordered  to  pull  down  every  house,  on 
his  way  to  the  Muskingum,  that  he 
found  on  the  north  side  of  the  Ohio. 

On  the  8th,  he  noted  that  there  was 
“ good  improvement  on  the  north 
side,”  nearly  opposite  the  mouth  of  the 
Little  Kanawha.  Fie  also  found  a set-  <• 
tlement  on  the  first  island  below  the 
Little  Hockhocking  (Hocking)  and 
others  further  down  on  the  north  side 
of  the  Ohio.  The  people  on  the  island 
appeared  very  reasonable ; among  them 
were  “ several  women,  who  appeared 
clean  and  decently  dressed.” 

One  object  of  General  Butler’s  jour- 
ney was  the  selection  of  a point  for  the 
establishment  of  a military  post  to  pro- 
tect the  frontier  inhabitants,  prevent 
the  intrusion  of  squatters  on  the  lands  of 
the  United  States  and  afford  security  to 
the  surveyors.  Before  leaving  Fort 
McIntosh  he  had  prepared  and  left  with 
Colonel  Ilarmar,  the  commandant,  a 
paper  in  which  he  expressed  the  opinion 
that  at  the  mouth  of  the  Muskingum 
was  an  eligible  site  for  the  proposed 
fort.  On  October  8,  his  journal  says: 
“Sent  Lieutenant  Dovle  and  some  men 
to  burn  the  houses  of  the  settlers  on  the 
north  side  and  put  up  proclamations. 
Went  on  very  well  to  the  mouth  of  the 
Muskingum  and  found  it  low.  I went 
on  shore  to  examine  the  ground  most 
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proper  to  establish  a post  on  ; find  it 
too  low,  but  the  most  eligible  point  is 
on  the  Ohio  side.  Wrote  to  Major 
Doughty  and  recommended  this  place 
with  my  opinion  of  the  kind  of  work 
most  proper.  Left  the  letter,  which 
contained  other  remarks  on  the  fort, 
fixed  to  a locust  tree.” 

A few  days  later  General  Butler  met 
a man  ascending  the  Ohio,  and  instruct- 
ed him  to  take  the  letter  from  the  tree 
and  carry  it  to  Major  Doughty.  Shortly 
afterward  a detachment  of  troops  under 
the  command  of  Major  Doughty  arrived 
at  the  mouth  of  the  Muskingum  and 
1 leiran  the  construction  of  the  fortifica- 

o 

tion,  which,  in  honor  of  the  commandant 
at  Fort  McIntosh,  was  named  Fort  Har- 
mar.  Hildreth  says  of  it : 

“ This  fort  was  erected  on  the  right 
bank  of  the  Muskingum,  at  its  junction 
with  the  Ohio,  by  a detachment  of 
United  States  troops  under  the  com- 
mand of  Major  John  Doughty,  in  the 
autumn  of  the  year  1785,  but  was  not 
completed  until  the  following  year. 
The  position  was  judiciously  chosen,  as 
it  commanded  not  only  the  mouth  of 
the  Muskingum,  but  swept  the  waters 
of  the  Ohio,  from  a curve  in  the  river, 
for  a considerable  distance  both  above 
and  below  the  fort.  It  was  the  first 
military  post  built  within  the  limits  of 
the  present  State  of  Ohio,  excepting  Fort 
Laurens,  which  was  built  in  1778.  The 
fort  stood  on  what  is  called  the 
second  bottom,  being  elevated  above 
the  ordinary  floods  of  the  Ohio,  while 
between  it  and  the  banks  of  the  river 
was  a lower  or  first  bottom,  depressed 
about  six  feet,  to  which  the  descent  was 
by  a natural  slope.  This  regular  or 
natural  glacis  was  continued  for  a quar- 
ter of  a mile  up  the  Muskingum  and  for 
a considerable  distance  below  on  the 


Ohio,  adding  greatly  to  the  unrivaled 
beauty  of  the  spot. 

“The  outlines  of  the  fort  formed  a 
regular  pentagon,  and  the  area  em- 
braced within  its  walls  was  about  three- 
fourths  of  an  acre.  The  curtains  or 
main  walls  of  the  fort  were  constructed 
of  large  timbers  placed  horizontally  to 
the  height  of  twelve  or  fourteen  feet, 
and  were  one  hundred  and  twenty  feet 
in  length,  as  was  recently  ascertained 
by  measurement,  as  the  outlines  of  two 
of  the  bastions  can  still  (1848)  be  traced 
in  the  earth.  The  bastions  were  con- 
structed of  large  timbers  set  upright  in 
the  ground,  fourteen  feet  in  height,  fas- 
tened together  by  strips  of  timber  tree- 
nailed  into  each  picket.  The  outlines 
of  these  were  also  pentagonal ; the  fifth 
side,  or  that  opening  into  the  area  of 
the  fort,  being  occupied  by  blockhouses 
used  as  quarters  for  the  officers. 

“The  barracks  or  dwellings  for  the 
private  soldiers  were  built  along  the 
sides  of  the  curtains  with  their  roofs 
sloping  inward.  They  were  divided 
into  four  rooms  of  thirty  feet  each,  with 
convenient  fireplaces,  and  afforded  am- 
ple space  for  a regiment  of  men.  The 
officers’  houses  were  made  of  hewed 
logs  two  stories  high,  two  rooms  on  a 
floor,  with  chimneys  on  each  end.  The 
large  house  in  the  southeast  bastion  was 
used  for  a storehouse.  From  the  roof 
of  the  bastion  which  stood  in  the  cur- 
tain facing  the  Ohio  there  arose  a 
square  tower,  like  a cupola,  surmounted 
by  a flagstaff,  in  which  was  stationed 
the  sentinel.  The  room  beneath  was 
the  guardhouse.  An  arsenal,  built  of 
timber  and  covered  with  earth,  stood  in 
the  area  of  the  fort  near  the  guard- 
house and  answered  as  a magazine  or 
bomb-proof  for  their  powder.  The  main 
gate  was  next  the  river,  with  a sally- 
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port  on  the  side  toward  the  hills  which 
arise  abruptly  from  the  level  ground  at 
the  distance  of  a quarter  of  a mile. 

“ Near  the  center  of  the  fort  was  a 
well  for  the  supply  of  the  garrison  in 
case  of  a siege,  though  for  ordinary  pur- 
poses water  was  brought  from  the  river. 
In  the  rear  and  to  the  left  of  the  fort, 
on  the  ground  which  had  supplied  the 
materials  for  building,  Major  Doughty 
had  laid  out  fine  gardens.  These  Avere 
cultivated  by  the  soldiers,  and  in  the 
virgin  soil  of  the  rich  alluvions  pro- 
duced an  abundant  crop  of  culinary 
\regetables  for  the  use  of  the  garrison. 
To  the  bravery  and  pride  of  a soldier 
the  major  added  a refined  taste  for  hor- 
ticulture. Peaches  Avere  planted  as 
soon  as  the  ground  Avas  cleared,  and  in 
the  second  or  third  year  produced  fruit. 
A variety  of  his  originating  is  still  cul- 
tivated in  Marietta  and  known  as  the 
Doughty  peach.” 

Fort  Ilarmar  continued  to  be  occu- 
pied by  United  States  troops  until  Sep- 
tember, 1790,  when  they  were  ordered 
to  Fort  Washington.  During  the  In- 
dian war  the  barracks  and  houses  of 
the  fort  Avere  chiefly  occupied  by  the 
Ohio  Company’s  settlers,  only  a small 
detachment  of  National  troops  being 
stationed  there. 

Joseph  Buell,  a native  of  Connecticut, 
who  was  afterward  a settler  at  Mari- 
etta, was  in  the  service  of  the  United 
States  in  the  Northwest  from  1785  to 
1788,  and  kept  a diary  which  affords 
many  interesting  glimpses  of  pioneer 
and  military  life  at  that  period.  II  is 
journal  may  be  found  in  the  seventh 
chapter  of  Hildreth’s  “Pioneer  His- 
tory.” From  it  we  learn  that  the  treat- 
ment of  private  soldiers  was  so  rigorous 
as  to  be  almost  despotic.  They  were 
frequently  punished  by  flogging,  somc- 
4 


times  receiving  two  hundred  lashes. 
The  chief  offenses  Avere  drunkenness 
and  desertion.  The  men  Avere  idle,  dis- 
solute and  depraved.  As  their  Avages 
Avere  but  three  dollars  a month,  it  is 
not  surprising  that  few  industrious, 
sober  men  Avere  to  be  found  among 
them. 

Buell  left  West  Point,  N.  Y.,  Novem- 
ber 20,  1785,  in  one  of  the  companies 
which  had  been  ordered  to  the  Western 
frontier.  Major  Wyllis,  who  shortly 
after  became  commandant  at  Fort  Mc- 
Intosh, commanded  the  troops.  They 
arrived  at  Fort  McIntosh  on  the  26th 
of  December.  Shortly  afterward  three 
men  deserted,  Avere  captured,  and  shot 
by  order  of  Major  Wyllis,  Avithout  even 
the  formality  of  a court-martial.  Buell 
describes  the  act  as  the  most  inhuman 
he  ever  saw.  On  the  12th  of  March, 
1786,  Buell  writes  that  Generals  Parsons 
and  Butler  arrived  from  the  treaty- 
meeting  at  the  Miami.  On  the  3d  of 
April  Major  Wyllis  and  Captain  Ilam- 
tramck  Avith  his  company  went  down 
the  river  to  disperse  the  frontier  settlers 
on  the  right  bank  of  the  Ohio.  May 
4th,  Captain  Zeigler  and  Captain  Strong 
embarked  with  their  companies  for  the 
Muskingum.  (Buell  Avas  orderly  ser- 
geant in  Captain  Strong’s  company.) 
They  arrived  on  the  8th,  and  two  days 
later  Captain  Zeigler  and  his  company 
departed  for  the  Miami,  and  Captain 
Strong’s  company  moved  into  the  gar- 
rison. 

In  the  month  of  June,  Major  Fish 
arrived  from  New  York,  and  on  the  re- 
turn of  Major  Wyllis  from  the  Miami, 
arrested  him  for  shooting  the  three 
men  at  Fort  McIntosh  Avithout  trial. 
Subsequently  he  was  tried  by  a court- 
martial  at  Port  Pitt  and  acquitted. 
During  the  same  month  news  was  re- 
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ceivad  of  murders  by  the  Indians  in  the 
vicinity  of  the  Miami,  and  at  Fish 
Creek,  thirty  miles  from  Fort  Ilarmar. 
On  the  4th  of  July  Buell  made  this  sig- 
niticant  entry:  “The  great  day  of 

American  Independence  was  commem- 
orated by  the  discharge  of  thirteen  guns ; 
after  which  the  troops  were  served  with 
extra  rations  of  liquor  and  allowed  to 
get  as  drunk  as  they  pleased".” 

During  the  summer  and  fall  Indians 
were  frequently  seen  in  the  neighbor- 
hood of  the  garrison,  and  the  troops 
were  constantly  expecting  an  attack. 
The  savages,  however,  did  nothing 
more  serious  than  to  steal  some  of  the 
officers’  horses.  The  soldiers  were  kept 
a great  part  of  the  time  on  short  rations. 
Provisions  were  exceedingly  scarce,  and 
though  hunters  were  employed  to  bring 
in  all  the  game  they  could,  there  was 
frequently  a lack  of  sufficient  food.  An 
Indian  known  as  Captain  Tunis  fre- 
quently visited  the  garrison,  and  was  on 
friendly  terms  with  the  soldiers,  often 
warning  them  of  hostile  warriors  being 
in  the  vicinity.  In  August  a portion  of 
the  troops,  under  the  command  of  Cap- 
tain Hart,  left  for  Wheeling  to  escort 
and  protect  the  surveyors  of  the  seven 
ranges.  November  25,  “ Captains  Hart’s 
and  McCurd’s  companies  came  in  from 
the  survey  of  the  seven  ranges.  They 
had  a cold,  wearisome  time — their 
clothes  and  shoes  worn  out,  and  some 
of  their  feet  badly  frozen.” 

The  beginning  of  the  year  1787  was 
without  important  incident  at  the  gar- 
rison. On  the  15th  of  March  a sergeant 
and  a party  of  men  was  sent  out  to 
assist  some  inhabitants  (probably  from 
Fish  or  Grave  Creek)  to  move  their 
families  and  settle  near  the  fort.  In  the 
latter  part  of  the  same  month,  some  of 
the  hunters  brought  in  a buffalo  that 


was  eighteen  hands  high  and  weighed 
a thousand  pounds.  April  1st  the  In- 
dians came  within  twelve  miles  of  the 
garrison,  killed  an  old  man  and  took  a 
young  boy  prisoner. 

April  9th,  a party  was  sent  out  to 
bring  in  the  hunters  of  the  garrison, 
then  fifty  miles  up  the  Muskingum,  on 
account  of  rumored  hostility  of  the 
Indians. 

April  17th  Major  Ilamtramck  arrived 
and  took  command  of  the  post.  May 
6th  thirteen  boats  passed  down  the  river, 
loaded  with  families,  cattle,  goods,  etc., 
bound  for  Kentucky  ; and  on  the  next 
day  twenty-one  boats  passed,  on  their 
way  to  the  lower  country,  having  on 
board  five  hundred  and  nine  persons, 
with  wagons,  goods,  etc.  The  entry 
for  May  21st  is  as  follows : “ This  even- 
ing I sent  a young  man,  who  cooked  for 
me,  to  Kerr’s  Island  (so  called  from 
Hamilton  Kerr,  a noted  scout,  who 
settled  there  early  in  the  year  1787), 
about  half  a mile  above  the  fort,  after 
some  milk.  He  was  seen  to  jump  into 
the  river  near  the  shore  when  about  a 
third  of  a mile  from  the  garrison.  We 
supposed  some  of  the  people  were  play- 
ing in  the  water.  He  did  not  return 
that  evening,  which  led  me  to  fear  he 
had  lost  his  canoe.  In  the  morning  a 
party  was  sent  after  him.  They  dis- 
covered fresh  signs  of  Indians  and  found 
his  hat.  They  followed  the  trail,  but 
did  not  find  them.  We  afterward  heard 
that  they  killed  and  scalped  him.  The 
Indians  were  a party  of  Ottawas.” 

On  the  26th  of  May,  Buell,  with  the 
rest  of  Captain  Strong’s  company,  em- 
barked for  the  Falls  of  the  Ohio,  and 
did  not  return  to  Fort  Ilarmar  until  the 
21st  of  the  following  November.  The 
remainder  of  his  journal  contains  little 
that  would  interest  our  readers. 
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While,  the  events  recorded  by  Buell 
in  his  diary  were  transpiring  the  survey 
of  the  seven  ranges  of  townships,  as 
ordered  by  Congress  in  the  ordinance  of 
1785,  was  in  progress,  under  the  direc- 
tion of  Captain  Thomas  Hutchins,  geo- 
grapher of  the  United  States.  The  sur- 
veyors proceeded  to  the  Ohio  River,  at 
the  place  designated  in  the  ordinance, 
in  the  fall  of  1785  and  made  a beginning 
of  the  survey.  General  Butler,  on  his 
way  to  the  Miami,  met  the  surveyors  at 
the  western  boundary  of  Pennsylvania, 
and  dined  with  them  on  the  '30th  of 
September.  They  were  then  apprehen- 
sive of  trouble  from  the  Indians,  who, 
dissatisfied  with  the  provisions  of  the 
treaty  of  Fort  McIntosh,  were  strongly 
opposed  to  the  survey.  Their  hostile 
attitude  soon  caused  the  abandonment 
of  the  work.  In  January,  1786,  a treaty 
was  held  at  Fort  Finney,  which  pro- 
mised to  secure  peace,  and  in  the  follow- 
ing summer  the  survey  was  resumed. 
A very  full  account  of  the  progress  of 
the  work  is  afforded  by  the  journal  of 
.John  Mathews,  also  published  in  Hil- 
dreth’s history  along  with  Buell’s  diary. 
Mathews  was  a young  man  from  Hew 
Braintree,  Mass.,  the  nephew  of  General 
Rufus  Putnam.  He  came  to  the 
western  country,  led  by  a desire  of 
adventure,  with  the  hope  of  obtaining 
employment  in  the  survey,  in  which  he 
was  successful.  He  was  afterward  one 
of  the  Ohio  Company’s  surveyors,  and 
a pioneer  of  Muskingum  County,  where 
he  settled  in  1796. 

Mathews  arrived  at  Pittsburgh  July 
29,  1786,  and,  finding  that  the  surveyors 
had  already  proceeded  down  the  Ohio 
to  Little  Beaver  Creek,  immediately 
started  to  overtake'  them,  accompanied 
by  Colonel  Sherman.  < )n  the  81st  they 
arrived  at  the  camp  of  the  surveyors,  * 


on  the  eastern  bank  of  the  Ohio,  and 
found  them  awaiting  the  arrival  of 
troops  from  Mingo  (Fort  Steuben*)  to 
act  as  their  escort  in  the  survey.  The 
troops  arrived  on  the  5th  of  August, 
and  from  the  middle  of  that  month  to 
the  first  of  September,  Mathews  was 
employed  under  Adam  Hoops,  of  Penn- 
sylvania, in  the  survey  of  the  second 
range.  On  the  7th  of  September  he 
started  with  General  Tapper  to  assist  in 
the  survey  of  the  seventh  range.  On 
Sunday,  the  17th,  lie  records  a visit 
made  to  an  Indian  camp  on  Sandy 
Creek.  The  Indians,  eight  in  number, 
and  including  both  men  and  women, 
were  returning  from  Fort  McIntosh  to 
their  town.  “They  had  rum  with  them, 
and  had  had  a,  drunken  frolic  the  night 
before,  but  they  appeared  decent  and 
friendly.”  The  next  day  General  Tap- 
per began  his  range,  locating  his  camp 
on  “Nine  Shilling  Creek”  (Nimishil- 
len).  Here  an  express  came  to  them 
from  Major  Hamtramck’s  cam])  at  Little 
Beaver,  bringing  the  word  that  the 
Shawnees  were  preparing  to  make  an 
attack  on  the  surveyors.  Deeming  it 
unsafe  to  proceed  further,  they  sus- 
pended work  and  retreated  toward 
Little  Beaver.  On  the  21st  they  met 
Major  Hamtramck  and  his  command 
advancing  to  meet  them,  and  all  re- 
turned to  Hamtramck’s  station.  Early 
in  October  it  was  determined  to  con- 
tinue the  survey,  the  troops  of  Major 
Hamtramck'  acting  as  their  guard. 

On  the  1 1 th  they  crossed  the  Ohio 
one  mile  below  the  old  Mingo  town, 
and  started  west  on  Crawford’s  trail, 
which  they  followed  until  the'  18th. 

♦ This  garrison  stood  on  Mingo  Bottom,  so  called 
from  its  having  been  occupied  by  Mingo  Indians.  Its 
site  was  that  ol’ tlie  present  city  of  Steubenville.  The 
fort  was  abandoned  in  ITS",  the  troops  being  sent  t * j 
Fort  Harmnr, 
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( )n  the  doth  of  October,  at  their  camp 
in  the  fifth  range,  they  discovered  that 
all  the  packhorses  of  the  escort  except 
one  had  been  stolen  by  the  Indians. 
Captain  Ilart,  commanding  the  troops, 
at  once  set  about  erecting  a blockhouse. 
From  the  1st  to  the  7th  of  November 
the  party  to  which  Mathews  belonged 
were  on  what  is  now  the  south  bound- 
ary of  the  seventh  township  in  the 
third  range  of  the  United  States  Mili- 
tary District.  Mathews  and  Major  Sar- 
gent then  started  down  Wheeling 
Creek,  crossed  the  Ohio,  and  stopped 
at  Colonel  Zane’s.  They  there  found 
Captain  Hutchins,  and  in  his  company 
Mathews  started  for  Esquire  McMa- 
han’s sixteen  miles  above.  On  the  9th 
he  was  at  the  house  of  William  Great- 
house,  on  the  Virginia  side.  The  next 
day  he  listened  to  a sermon  delivered 
by  a Methodist  preacher,  and  on  the 
10th  witnessed  exercises  of  a far  differ- 
ent character,  as  will  be  seen  by  the 
following  entry : 

“Saturday,  November  11th.  Being 
disappointed  in  my  expectat  ion  of  teach- 
ing a school  this  winter,  I went  to  Har- 
man Greathouse,  the  father  of  my 
friend  William.  Here  I found  a num- 
ber of  the  neighbors  seated  in  social 
glee  around  a heap  of  corn.  The  in- 
spiring juice  of  rye  had  enlivened  their 
imaginations,  and  given  their  tongues 
such  an  exact  balance  that  they  moved 
with  the  greatest  alacrity,  amid  scenes 
of  boxing,  wrestling,  hunting,  etc.  At 
dusk  of  evening  the  corn  was  finished, 
and  the  Company  retired  to  the  house, 
whese  many  of  them  took  such  hearty 
draughts  of  the  generous  liquor  as  quite 
deprived  them  of  the  use  of  their  limbs. 
Some  quarreled,  some  sang,  and  others 
laughed ; while  tiie  whole  displayed  a 
scene  more  diverting  than  edifying.  At 


ten  o'clock  all  that  could  walk  went 
home,  but  left  three  or  four  round  the 
fire,  hugging  the  whisky  bottle  and 
arguing  very  obstinately  on  religion  ; at 
which  I left  them  and  went  to  bed.” 

The  surveying  party  disbanded  for 
the  winter  early  in  December,  and  most 
of  its  members  left  for  their  Eastern 
homes.  Mathews,  however,  remained 
at  the  home  of  the  Greathouses  and 
pursued  his  studies.  In  February  he 
went  to  Fort  Steuben,  at  the  request  of 
Major  Hamtramck,  to  take  charge  of 
the  commissary  department.  February 
10,  1787,  Captain  Martin  and  Mr.  Lud- 
low left  the  fort  for  the  woods  to  con- 
tinue and  complete  the  survey  of  the 
ranges,  and  'were  soon  after  followed 
by  other  surveyors.  On  the  8th  of 
May  three  surveyors  returned  to  the 
fort,  having  received  information  of 
Indian  outrages  at  Fish  Creek,  on  the 
25th  of  April,  when  three  persons  were 
killed  and  three  taken  prisoners.  On 
the  11th  a family  was  attacked  about 
fifteen  miles  from  the  fort;  one  man 
and  two  children  were  killed,  a woman 
wounded,  and  two  children  taken  pris- 
oners. 

In  June  Mathews  was  at  Wheeling, 
opposite  which  the  surveyors  were  then 
encamped,  awaiting  the  arrival  of 
troops  to  act  as  their  escort.  The 
troops  came  from  Fort  Harmar  on  the 
6th,  and  two  days  later  the  surveyors 
started  for  their  work.  About  this 
time  other  Indian  outrages  were  re- 
posted in  the  vicinity  of  Wheeling.  In 
August  Mathews  visited  Fort  Harmar, 
and  subsequently  he  again  assisted  the 
surveyors.  In  February,  1788,  having 
been  appointed  one  of  the  Ohio  Com- 
pany's surveyors,  he  joined  the  advance 
party  of  New  Englanders  en  route  for 
the  west  at  Sumrill’s  Ferry,  on  the 
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Youghiogheny  river,  and  on  the  7th  of 
April  he  arrived  at  the  mouth  of  the 
Muskingum  with  the  rest  of  the  pioneers 
composing  the  first  colony  in  Ohio. 

We  have  devoted  thus  much  space  to 
Mathews’  diary,  not  because  it  contains 
much  of  local  interest,  but  because  it 
shows  the  condition  of  the  Ohio  wilder- 
ness one  hundred  years  ago,  and  affords 
such  glimpses  of  life  on  the  borders  of 
civilization  that  from  them  the  reader 
can,  in  imagination  at  least,  picture 
what  were  the  hardships  and  perils 
which  the  surveyors  and  adventurers 
of  that  day  had  to  encounter. 

By  a provision  of  the  ordinance  of 
May  20,  1785,  it  was  ordained  that 
“the  towns  of  Gnadenhutten,  Schoen- 
brunn  and  Salem,  on  the  Muskingum 
(Tuscarawas),  and  so  much  of  the  lands 
adjoining  to  the  said  towns,  with  the 
buildings  and  improvements  thereon, 
shall  be  reserved  for  the  sole  use  of  the 
Christian  Indians  who  were  formerly 
settled  there,  or  the  remains  of  that 
society,  as  may,  in  the  judgment  of  the 
geographer,  be  sufficient  for  them  to 
cultivate.”  The  construction  is  in- 
volved, but  the  meaning  is  apparent. 
By  a resolution  passed  July  27,  1787, 
Congress  declared  that  tracts  of  land 
surrounding  the  towns  mentioned, 
amounting  in  the  whole  to  ten  thou- 
sand acres,  should  be  reserved  and  held 
in  trust  by  the  Moravians,  or  United 
Brethren,  of  Bethlehem,  Pennsylvania, 
“ for  civilizing  the  Indians  and  promot- 
ing ( Christianity,”  and  for  the  uses  speci- 
fied in  the  ordinance. 

The  first  sale  of  a tract  of  public 
lands  of  the  United  States  to  an  asso- 
ciation was  made  October  27,  17^7, 
when  the  Board  of  Treasury  agreed 
with  the  agents  of  the  Ohio  (Company 
to  sell  to  the  latter  a million  and  a hall 


acres,  lying  on  the  Ohio  and  Musking- 
um Rivers.  The  lands  known  as  the 
Ohio  Company’s  purchase,  were  to  be 
surveyed  by  the  company  within  seven 
years  without  expense  to  the  govern- 
ment, and  laid  off  into  townships,  frac- 
tional parts  of  townships,  and  lots,  as 
provided  in  the  ordinance  of  1785.  The 
history  of  this  purchase  will  be  found  in 
another  chapter. 

In  May,  1788,  a contract  was  made 
between  the  Board  of  Treasury  and 
John  Cleves  Sy  mines  for  a tract  lying 
on  the  Ohio  River  between  the  Great 
and  Little  Miami  Rivers. 

The  unsettled  state  of  Indian  affairs 
in  the  territory  from  1788  until  the 
establishment  of  peace  in  1795  pre- 
vented the  government  from  continu- 
ing the  surveys  of  congressional  lands, 
and  there  was  but  little  further  legisla- 
tion in  relation  to  the  same  during  this 
period.  By  an  act  of  Congress  of 
March  3,  1785,  the  President  was 
authorized  and  empowered  to  cause 
twenty-four  thousand  acres  to  be  sur- 
veyed, which  were  to  be  granted  under 
certain  regulations  to  the  French  set- 
tlers at  Gallipolis. 

A donation,  small  in  itself,  but  im- 
portant in  its  relation  to  the  history  of 
the  Muskingum  Valley,  was  made  to 
Ebenezer  Zane,  of  Wheeling,  in  accord- 
ance with  the  provisions  of  an  act 
passed  May  17,  1799.  This  act  pro- 
vided that  there  should  be  granted  to 
Zane  “three  tracts  of  land,  not  exceed- 
ing one  mile  square  each,  one  on  the 
Muskingum,  one  on  I lock  hocking  River, 
and  one  other  on  the  north  bank  of 
Scioto  River,  and  in  such  situations 
as  shall  best  promote  the  utility  of  a 
road  to  be  opened  by  him  on  the  most 
eligible  route  between  Wheeling  and 
Limestone  (Maysville,  Kv.),  to  be  ap- 
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proved  by  the  President  of  the  United 
States  or  such  other  person  as  lie  shall 
appoint  for  that  purpose.”  Besides 
opening  the  road,  Zane  was  required 
to  maintain  ferries  across  the  rivers 
during  the  pleasure  of  Congress.  These 
tracts  were  located  where  the  cities  of 
Zanesville  and  Lancaster  now  stand, 
and  on  the  Scioto  opposite  Chillicothe. 
For  assisting  him  in  opening  the  road 
Ebenezer  Zane  gave  to  his  brother 
Jonathan  and  John  Mclntire  the  tract 
on  the  Muskingum,  and  they  in  1799 
laid  out  the  village  of  Westbourn,  noiv 
the  city  of  Zanesville. 

May  18,  1796,  Congress  passed  an  act 
providing  for  the  survey  and  sale  of 
the  lands  northwest  of  the  Ohio,  the 
substance  of  which  will  be  given  further 
on.  This  was  followed  by  the  act  of 
June  1,  1796,  establishing  the  United 
States  Military  District,  the  boundaries 
of  which  were  as  follows  : Beginning 

at  the  northwest  corner  of  the  seven 
ranges  of  townships,  and  running  thence 
fifty  miles  due  south,  along  the  western 
boundary  of  the  seventh  range  ; thence 
due  west  to  the  main  branch  of  the 
Scioto  River ; thence  up  the  main 
branch  of  that  river  to  the  place  where 
the  Indian  boundary  line  crosses  the 
same  (northwestern  part  of  Delaware 
County);  thence  along  t he  said  bound- 
ary line  to  the  Tuscarawas  branch  of 
the  Muskinoum  River  at  the  crossing- 
place  above  Fort  Laurens  ; thence  up 
that  stream  to  the  point  where  a line  run 
due  west  from  the  place  of  beginning 
will  intersect  said  river ; thence  along 
the  line  so  run  to  the  place  of  begin- 
ning. The  act  provided  that  this  tract 
should  be  surveyed  into  townships  five 
miles  square;  the  lands  to  be  granted 
for  military  services  to  the  holders  of 
registered  warrants.  One  section  pro- 


vided that  so  much  of  the  tract  as 
should  remain  unlocated  on  the  1st  of 
January,  1800,  should  be  released  from 
the  reservation  and  be  at  the  free  dis- 
position of  the  United  States.  March 
2,  1799,  this  section  was  repealed  and 
the  time  extended  to  January  1,  1802. 
The  time  was  extended  afterward  by 
various  acts  and  amendments  passed  at 
different  dates  between  1802  and  1825. 

The  act  of  May  18,  1796,  provided 
that  a surveyor-general  should  be  ap- 
pointed ; that  he  should  engage  a suffi- 
cient number  of  skillful  surveyors  as  his 
deputies,  whom  he  should  cause,  “with- 
out delay,  to  survey  and  mark  the  un- 
ascertained outlines  of  the  lands  lying 
northwest  of  the  River  Ohio  and  above 
the  mouth  of  the  River  Kentucky,  in 
which  the  titles  of  the  Indian  tribes 
have  been  extinguished.”  Such  part  of 
the  lands  as  had  not  already  been  con- 
veyed by  letters  patent,  or  divided 
according  to  the  terms  of  the  or- 
dinance of  1785,  or  which  had  not 
already  been  appropriated  for  satis- 
fying military  land  bounties,  and 
which  might  not  be  so  appropriated 
by  Congress  during  that  session, 
was  to  be  surveyed  into  ranges,  town- 
ships and  sections — the  manner  of  the 
survey  to  be  very  nearly  according  to 
the  rules  of  the  act  of  1785,  already 
given.  Salt  springs  were  to  be  reserved; 
with  the  sections  in  which  they  were 
found,  and  also  the  four  central  sec- 
tions of  each  township,  for  the  future 
disposal  of  the  United  States.  One-half 
of  the  townships,  taken  alternately, 
were  to  be  subdivided  into  thirty-six 
sections,  each  containing  six  hundred 
and  forty  acres. 

Section  4 provided  that  whenever 
seven  ranges  of  townships  had  been  sur- 
veyed, and  the  plats  transmitted  to  the 
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Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  the  lands 
should  be  offered  for  sale  at  public  ven- 
due, under  the  direction  of  the  governor 
or  secretary  of  the  Territory  and  the 
surveyor-general,  in  sections  ; lands  be- 
low the  Great  Miami  to  be  sold  at  Cin- 
cinnati, and  those  between  the  Scioto 
and  the  seven  ranges,  and  north  of  the 
Ohio  Company  purchase,  at  Pittsburgh. 
The  townships  remaining  undivided 
were  to  be  offered  for  sale  in  like  man- 
ner at  the  seat  of  government  of  the 
United  States,  under  the  direction  of 
the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  in  tracts 
of  one-quarter  of  a township,  excluding 
the  four  central  sections  and  the  other 
reserves  before  mentioned.  It  was  fur- 
ther provided  that  none  of  the  lands  to 
be  offered  for  sale  under  this  act  should 
be  sold  at  a price  less  than  two  dollars 
per  acre.  The  time  of  the  sale  was  to 
be  advertised  in  the  newspapers  of  the 
different  States  and  Territories,  and  the 
sales  at  the  different  places  must  not 
commence  within  less  than  a month  of 
each  other. 

Immediately  after  the  passage  of  this 
act  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  was 
to  advertise  for  sale  the  lands  which  re- 
mained unsold  in  the  seven  ranges,  in- 
cluding the  lands  drawn  for  the  army 
by  the  Secretary  of  War,  also  those 
lands  before  sold  but  not  paid  for.  The 
townships  which,  by  the  ordinance  of 
1785,  were  to  be  sold  entire,  should  be 
sold  at  Philadelphia  in  quarter-town- 
ships, the  four  central  sections  being 
reserved  ; the  townships  to  be  sold  in 
sections  were  to  be  sold  in  Pittsburgh. 

The  highest  bidder  for  any  tract  was 
required  to  deposit  one-twentieth  of  the 
purchase  money  at  tin*  time  of  sale,  and 
to  pay  one-half  of  the  sum  bid  within 
thirty  days  ; this  being  done  he  was  enti-  j 
tied  to  a credit  of  one  year  on  the  ha  lance. 


patents  to  be  issued  on  the  final  payment 
being  made.  Any  purchaser  paying 
in  full  at  the  time  the  first  moiety  was 
due  should  be  entitled  to  a deduction  of 
ten  per  cent. 

The  compensation  of  the  surveyor- 
general  was  fixed  at  $2,000  per  annum, 
and  the  expense  of  the  survey  was 
limited  to  three  dollars  per  mile  for  each 
mile  surveyed. 

The  fees  for  each  certificate  were  as 
follows:  For  a tract  of  a quarter  of  a 

township,  $20 ; for  a section,  $6,  and 
for  each  patent  the  same  sums. 

An  act  passed  May  10,  1800,  changed 
and  repealed  several  of  the  provisions 
of  the  foregoing'  law.  Four  land-offices 
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were  established  in  the  Northwest  Ter- 
ritory : At  Cincinnati,  Chillicothe,  Mari- 
etta* and  Steubenville. 

The  townships  west  of  the  Muskingum 
which,  by  the  act  of  1796,  were  directed 
to  be  sold  iu  quarter-townships,  were  to 
be  subdivided  into  half-sections;  and  all 
townships  east  of  the  Muskingum  and 
all  intersected  by  that  river  which  had 
not  before  been  subdivided  were  re- 
quired to  be  run  and  marked  in  sec- 
tions. 

The  lands  thus  subdivided  were 
ordered  to  be  offered  for  sale  in  sections 
and  half-sections  at  the  respective  land- 
offices  at  specified  dates,  the  sales  to 
continue  for  three  weeks  and  no  more. 


♦The  Marietta  office  was  required  to  attend  to  the 
sales  of  land  east  of  the  sixteenth  range,  south  of  the 
United  States  military  lands  and  south  of  a line  drawn 
due  west  from  the  northwest  corner  of  the  first  town- 
ship of  the  second  range  to  the  military  lands.  By  act 
of  March  3, 1803,  the  Marietta  office  was  abolished  and  all 
unappropriated  lands  within  the  military  tract  west 
of  the  eleventh  range  within  said  tract  were  attached 
to  the  Chillicothe  district;  and  all  lands  within  said 
eleventh  range  and  east  of  it,  and  all  lands  north  of 
the  Ohio  Company’s  purchase,  west  of  the  seven  first 
ranges  and  east  of  the  ( 'hillicothodist  rid,  wore  required 
to  he  offered  for  sale  at  Zanesville  under  the  direct  i<  n 
of  a register  of  the  land  and  receiver  of  public  moneys 
to  be  appointed  for  that  purpose. 
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The  sale  at  Marietta  was  to  begin  on 
the  first  Monday  in  May,  1801.  All 
lands  remaining  unsold  at  the  closing 
of  the  public  sales  could  be  sold  at  pri- 
vate  sale  by  the  register.  No  lands 
to  be  sold  either  privately  or  publicly 
at  less  than  two  dollars  per  acre.  The 
terms  as  to  payment  and  the  amount  of 
fees  were  also  modified. 

The  subsequent  acts  in  relation  to 
public  lands  were  so  multifarious  that  it 
would  be  tedious  to  chronicle  them; 
therefore,  having  shown  liow  public 
lands  could  be  acquired  in  the  beginning, 
we  will  drop  the  subject. 

Allusion  has  been  made  in  the  begin- 
ning of  this  chapter  to  the  first  ordi- 
nance for  the  government  of  the  N orth- 
west  Territory.  Another  and  far  supe- 
rior measure  was  enacted  on  the  13th 
of  July,  1787,  which  is  known  in  history 
as  the  Ordinance  of  Freedom,  and  was 
the  fundamental  law  from  the  time  of 
its  enactment  until  the  Territory  ceased 
to  exist.  The  text  of  the  ordinance  is 
as  follows : 

“An  ordinance  for  the  government  of 
the  territory  of  the  United  States  north- 
west of  the  river  Ohio. 

“ Be  it  ordained  by  the  United  States 
in  Congress  assembled:  That  the  said 
territory,  for  the  purposes  of  temporary 
government,  be  one  district,  subject, 
however,  to  be  divided  into  two  dis- 
tricts as  future  circumstances  may,  in 
the  opinion  of  Congress,  make  it  expe- 
dient. 

“ Be  it  ordained  by  the  authority  afore- 
said: That  the  estates  both  of  resident 
and  non-resident  proprietors  in  the  said 
territory  dying  intestate  shall  descend 
to  and  be  distributed  among  their  child- 
ren and  the  descendants  of  a deceased 
child  in  equal  parts;  the  descendants  of 
a deceased  child  or  grandchild  to  take 


the  share  of  their  deceased  parent  in 
equal  parts  among  them ; and  where 
there  shall  be  no  children  or  descend- 
ants then  in  equal  parts  to  the  next  of 
kin  in  equal  degree;  and  among  collat- 
erals, the  children  of  a deceased  brother 
or  sister  of  the  intestate  shall  have  in 
equal  parts  among  them  their  deceased 
parent’s  share ; and  there  shall  in  no 
case  be  a distinction  between  kindred  of 
the  whole  and  half  blood,  saving,  in  all 
cases,  to  the  widow  of  the  intestate  her 
third  part  of  the  real  estate  for  life  and 
one-third  part  of  the  personal  estate; 
and  this  law  relative  to  descents  and 
dowers  shall  remain  in  full  force  until 
altered  by  the  legislature  of  the  district. 
And  until  the  governor  and  judges  shall 
adopt  laws  as  hereinafter  mentioned, 
estates  in  said  territory  may  be  devised 
or  bequeathed  bv  wills  in  writing,  signed 
and  sealed  by  him  or  her  in  whom  the 
estate  may  be  (being  of  full  age)  and 
attested  by  three  witnesses,  and  real 
estates  may  be  conveyed  by  lease  and 
release,  or  bargain  and  sale,  signed, 
sealed  and  delivered  by  the  person  (be- 
ing of  full  age)  in  whom  the  estate  may 
be,  and  attested  by  two  witnesses;  pro- 
vided such  wills  be  duly  proved  and  such 
conveyances  be  acknowledged,  or  the 
execution  thereof  duly  proved,  and  be 
recorded  within  one  year  after  proper 
magistrates,  courts  and  registers  shall 
be  appointed  for  that  purpose,  and  per- 
sonal property  may  be  tranferred  by 
delivery ; saving,  however,  to  the  French 
and  Canadian  inhabitants,  and  other  set- 
tlers of  the  Kaskaskies,  St.  Vincents  and 
the  neighboring  villages  who  have  here- 
tofore professed  themselves  citizens  of 
Virginia,  their  laws  and  customs  now 
in  force  among  them  relative  to  the  de- 
scent and  conveyance  of  property. 

“ Be  it  ordained  by  the  authority  afore- 
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said:  That  there  shall  be  appointed  from 
time  to  time  by  Congress  a governor, 
whose  commission  shall  continue  in  force 
for  three  years  unless  sooner  revoked  by 
Congress.  He  shall  reside  in  the  dis- 
trict and  have  a freehold  estate  therein 
in  one  thousand  acres  of  land  while  in 
the  exercise  of  his  office. 

“ There  shall  be  appointed  from  time 
to  time  a secretary,  whose  commission 
shall  continue  in  force  for  four  years 
unless  sooner  revoked ; he  shall  reside 
in  the  district  and  have  a freehold  estate 
therein  in  five  hundred  acres  of  land 
while  in  the  exercise  of  his  office;  it 
shall  be  his  duty  to  keep  and  preserve 
the  acts  and  laws  passed  by  the  legisla- 
ture and  the  public  records  of  the  dis- 
trict iind  the  proceedings  of  the  governor 
in  his  executive  department,  and  trans- 
mit authentic  copies  of  such  acts  and 
proceedings  every  six  months  to  the 
Secretary  of  ( Congress.  There  shall  also 
be  appointed  a court,  to  consist  of  three 
judges,  any  two  of  whom  to  form  a 
court,  who  shall  have  a common  law 
jurisdiction  and  reside  in  the  district, 
and  have  each  therein  a freehold  estate 
in  five  hundred  acres  of  land  while  in 
the  exercise  of  their  offices;  and  their 
commissions  shall  continue  in  force  dur- 
ing good  behavior. 

“The  governor  and  judges,  or  a ma- 
jority of  them,  shall  adopt  and  publish 
in  the  district  such  laws  of  the  original 
States,  criminal  and  civil,  as  may  be 
necessary  and  best  suited  to  the  circum- 
stances of  the  district,  and  report  them 
to  Congress  from  time  to  time;  which 
laws  shall  be  in  force  in  the  district 
until  the  organization  of  the  general  as- 
sembly therein,  unless  disapproved  by 
Congress;  but  afterward  the  legislature 
shall  have  authority  to  alter  them  as 
they  shall  think  lit. 
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“The  governor,  for  the  time  being, 
shall  be  commander-in-chief  of  the  mili- 
tia, appoint  and  commission  all  officers 
in  the  same  below  the  rank  of  general 
officers.  All  general  officers  shall  be 
appointed  and  commissioned  by  Con- 
gress. 

“ Previous  to  the  organization  of  the 
general  assembly  the  governor  shall  ap- 
point such  magistrates  and  other  civil 
officers  in  each  county  or  township  as 
he  shall  find  necessary  for  the  preserva- 
tion of  the  peace  and  good  order  in  the 
same.  After  the  general  assembly  shall 
be  organized,  the  powers  and  duties  of 
magistrates  and  other  civil  officers  shall 
be  regulated  and  defined  by  the  said 
assembly;  but  all  magistrates  and  other 
civil  officers,  not  herein  otherwise  di- 
rected, shall,  during  the  continuance  of 
this  temporary  government,  be  ap- 
pointed by  the  governor. 

“ For  the  prevention  of  crimes  and  in- 
juries, the  laws  to  be  adopted  or  made 
shall  have  force  in  all  parts  of  the  dis- 
trict, and  for  the  execution  of  process, 
criminal  and  civil,  the  governor  shall 
make  proper  divisions  thereof;  and  he 
shall  proceed,  from  time  to  time,  as  cir- 
cumstances may  require,  to  lay  out  the 
parts  of  the  district  in  which  the  Indian 
titles  shall  have  been  extinguished  into 
counties  and  townships — subject,  how- 
ever, to  such  alterations  as  may  there- 
after be  made  by  the  legislature. 

“ So  soon  as  there  shall  be  live  thou- 
sand free  male  inhabitants  of  full  age  in 
the  district,  upon  giving  proof  thereof 
to  the  governor,  they  shall  receive  au- 
thority, with  time  and  place,  to  elect 
representatives  from  their  counties  or 
townships  to  represent  them  in  the 
general  assembly:  /Voe/VAv/,  That  for 
every  live  hundred  free  male  inhab- 
itants there  shall  be  one  representative. 
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and  so  on  progressively;  with  the  num- 
ber of  free  male  inhabitants  shall  the 
right  of  representation  increase,  until 
the  number  of  representatives  shall 
amount  to  twenty-five;  after  which  the 
number  and  proportion  of  representa- 
tives shall  be  regulated  by  the  legisla- 
ture: Provided,  That  no  person  be  eli- 
gible or  qualified  to  act  as  a represent- 
ative unless  he  shall  have  been  a citi- 
zen of  one  of  the  United  States  three 
years,  and  be  a resident  in  the  district, 
or  unless  lie  shall  have  resided  in  the 
district  three  years;  and  in  either  case 
shall  likewise  hold  in  his  own  right  in 
fee  simple  two  hundred  acres  of  land 
within  the  same:  Provided , also,  That  a 
freehold  in  fifty  acres  of  land  in  the 
district,  having  been  a citizen  of  one  of 
the  States,  and  being  resident  in  the 
district,  or  the  like  freehold  and  two 
years'  residence  in  the  district,  shall  be 
necessary  to  qualify  a man  as  an  elector 
of  a representative. 

“ The  representatives  thus  elected  shall 
serve  for  the  term  of  two  years;  and  in 
the  case  of  the  death  of  a representa- 
tive, or  removal  from  office,  the  govern- 
or shall  issue  a writ  to  the  county  or 
township  for  which  he  was  a member 
to  elect  another  in  his  stead  to  serve 
for  the  residue  of  the  term. 

u The  general  assembly,  or  legislature, 
shall  consist  of  the  governor,  legislative 
council  and  a house  of  representatives. 
The  legislative  council  shall  consist  of 
five  members,  to  continue  in  office  five 
years,  unless  sooner  removed  by  Con- 
gress, any  three  of  whom  to  be  a 
quorum  ; and  the  members  of  the  coun- 
cil shall  be  nominated  and  appointed  in 
the  following  manner,  to  Avit : As  soon 
as  representatives  shall  be  elected,  the 
governor  shall  appoint  a time  and  place 
for  them  to  meet  together,  and  when 


met  they  shall  nominate  ten  persons, 
residents  of  the  district,  and  each  pos- 
sessed of  a freehold  in  five  hundred 
acres  of  land,  and  return  their  names 
to  Congress,  five  of  whom  Congress 
shall  appoint  and  commission  to  serve 
as  aforesaid  ; and  whenever  a vacancy 
shall  happen  in  the  council  by  death  or 
removal  from  office,  the  house  of  repre- 
sentatives shall  nominate  two  persons, 
qualified  as  aforesaid,  for  each  vacancy, 
and  return  their  names  to  Congress, 
one  of  Avhom  Congress  shall  appoint 
and  commission  for  the  residue  of  the 
term.  And  every  five  years,  four 
months  at  least  before  the  expiration 
of  the  time  of  service  of  the  members 
of  the  council,  the  said  house  shall 
nominate  ten  persons,  qualified  as  afore- 
said, and  return  their  names  to  Con- 
gress, five  of  whom  Congress  shall  ap- 
point and  commission  to  serve  as  mem- 
bers of  the  council  five  years  unless 
sooner  removed.  And  the  governor, 
legislative  council  and  house  of  repre- 
sentatives shall  have  authority  to  make 
laAvs  in  all  cases  for  the  government  of 
the  district  not  repugnant  to  the  prin- 
ciples and  articles  in  this  ordinance 
established  and  declared.  And  all  bills, 
having  passed  by  a majority  in  the 
house,  and  by  a majority  in  the  council, 
shall  be  referred  to  the  governor  for  his 
assent;  but  no  bill  or  legislative  act  what- 
ever shall  be  of  any  force  without  his 
assent.  The  governor  shall  have  power 
to  convene,  prorogue  and  dis- 
solve  the  general  assembly  when  in  his 
opinion  it  shall  be  expedient. 

“The  governor,  judges,  legislative 
council  and  such  other  officers  as  Con- 
gress shall  appoint  in  the  district  shall 
take  an  oath  or  affirmation  of  fidelity 
and  of  office — the  governor  before  the 
i President  of  Congress,  and  all  other 
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officers  before  the  governor.  As  soon 
as  a legislature  shall  be  formed  in  the 
district,  the  council  and  house,  assem- 
bled in  one  room,  shall  have  authority 
by  joint  ballot  to  elect  a delegate  to 
Congress,  who  shall  have  a seat  in 
Congress,  with  a right  of  debating,  but 
not  of  voting,  during  this  temporary 
government. 

“ And  for  extending  the  fundamental 
principles  of  civil  and  religious  liberty, 
which  form  the  basis  whereon  these  re- 
publics, their  laws  and  constitutions  are 
erected  ; to  fix  and  establish  those  prin- 
ciples as  the  basis  of  all  laws,  constitu- 
tions and  governments,  which  forever 
hereafter  shall  be  established  in  the 
said  territory ; to  provide  also  for  the 
establishment  of  States  and  permanent 
government  therein,  and  for  their  ad- 
mission to  a share  in  the  Federal  Coun- 
cils on  an  equal  footing  with  the  origi- 
nal States,  at  as  early  periods  as  may 
be  consistent  with  the  general  inter- 
ests : 

“ Be  -it  ordained  a/nd  declared  by  the 
authority  aforesaid:  That  the  following 
articles  shall  be  considered  as  articles  of 
compact  between  the  original  States  and 
the  people  and  States  in  the  said  terri- 
tory, and  forever  remain  unalterable 
unless  by  common  consent,  to  wit: 

“Article  1.  No  person,  demeaning 
himself  in  a-  peaceable  and  orderly  man- 
ner, shall  ever  be  molested  on  account  of 
his  mode  of  worship  or  religious  senti- 
ments in  the  said  territory. 

“ Art.  2.  The  inhabitants  of  the  said 
territory  shall  always  lie  entitled  to  the 
benefits  of  the  writ  of  habeas  corjnts 
and  of  the  trial  by  jury;  of  a propor- 
tionate representation  of  the  people  in 
the  legislature,  and  of  judicial  proceed- 
ings according  to  the  course  of  the  com- 
mon la  w.  All  persons  shall  be  bailable 


unless  for  capital  offenses  where  the 
proof  shall  be  evident  or  the  presump- 
tion great.  All  lines  shall  be  moderate, 
and  no  cruel  or  unusual  punishments 
shall  be  inflicted.  No  man  shall  be  de- 
prived of  his  liberty  or  property  but  by 
the  judgement  of  his  peers,  or  the  law  of 
the  land ; and  should  the  public  exigen- 
cies make  it  necessary  for  the  common 
preservation  to  take  any  person’s  prop- 
erty or  to  demand  his  particular 
services,  full  compensation  shall  be 
made  for  the  same.  And  in  the  just 
preservation  of  rights  and  property  it  is 
understood  and  declared  that  no  laws 
ought  ever  to  be  made  or  have  force  in 
the  said  territory  that  shall,  in  any 
manner  whatever,  interfere  with  or 
affect  private  contracts  or  engagements, 
bona  fide  and  wit  hout  fraud,  previously 
formed. 

“Art.  3.  Religion,  morality  and 
knowledge  being  necessary  to  good  gov- 
ernment and  the  happiness  of  mankind, 
schools  and  the  means  of  education  shall 
forever  lie  encouraged.  The  utmost 
good  faith  shall  always  be  observed  to- 
ward the  Indians ; their  lands  and  prop- 
erty shall  never  be  taken  from  them 
without  their  consent;  and  in  their 
property,  rights  and  liberty  they  shall 
never  be  invaded  or  disturbed,  unless  in 
just  and  lawful  wars  authorized  by 
Congress;  but  laws  founded  in  justice 
and  humanity  shall,  from  time  to  time, 
be  made  for  preventing  wrongs  being- 
done  to  them  and  for  preserving  peace 
and  friendship  with  them. 

“Art.  4.  The  said  territory  and  the 
States  which  mav  be  formed  therein 
shall  forever  remain  a part  of  this  con- 
federacy of  the  United  States  of  Ameri- 
ca, su  1 ijeet  t< ) the  articles  of  c<  >n federate >n 
and  to  such  alterations  therein  as  shall 
be  constitutionally  made,  and  to  all  the 
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acts  and  ordinances  of  the  United  States 
in  Congress  assembled,  conformable 
thereto.  The  inhabitants  and  settlers 
in  the  said  territory  shall  be  subject  to 
pay  a part  of  the  federal  debts,  con- 
tracted or  to  be  contracted,  and  a pro- 
portional part  of  the  expenses  of 
government,  to  be  apportioned  on  them 
by  Congress,  according  to  the  same 
common  rule  and  measure  by  which 
apportionments  thereof  shall  be  made  on 
the  inhabitants  of  other  States;  and  the 
taxes  for  paying  their  proportion  shall 
be  laid  and  levied  by  the  authority  and 
direction  of  the  legislatures  of  the  dis- 
trict or  districts,  or  new  States,  as 
in  the  original  States  within  the 
time  agreed  upon  by  the  United 
States  in  Congress  assembled.  The 
legislatures  of  those  districts  or  new 
States  shall  never  interfere  with  the 
primary  disposal  of  the  soil  by  the 
United  States  in  Congress  assembled, 
nor  with  any  regulations  Congress  may 
find  necessary  for  securing  the  title  in 
such  soil  to  the  bona  fide  purchasers.  No 
tax  shall  be  imposed  on  lands  the  prop- 
erty of  the  United  States  ; and  in  no 
case  shall  non-resident  proprietors  be 
taxed  higher  than  residents.  The  navi- 
gable waters  leading  into  the  Mississippi 
and  St.  Lawrence,  and  the  carrying 
places  between  the  same,  shall  be  com- 
mon highways  and  forever  free,  as  well 
to  the  inhabisants  of  the  said  territory 
as  to  citizens  of  the  United  States  and 
those  of  any  other  States  that  may  be 
admitted  into  the  confederacy,  without 
any  tax,  impost  or  duty  therefor. 

“ Art.  5.  There  shall  be  formed  in 
the  said  territory  not  less  than  three  nor 
more  than  five  States  ; and  the  bound- 
aries of  the  States,  as  soon  as  Virginia 
shall  alter  her  act  of  cession  and  consent 
to  the  same,  shall  become  fixed  and  es- 


tablished, as  follows,  to  wit;  The  west- 
ern State  in  the  said  territory  shall  be 
bounded  by  the  Mississippi,  the  Ohio 
and  Wabash  Rivers;  a direct  line  drawn 
from  the  Wabash  and  Post  Vincents 
due  north  to  the  territorial  line  between 
the  United  States  and  Canada;  and  by 
the  said  territorial  line  to  the  Lake  of 
the  Woods  and  Mississippi.  The  middle 
State  shall  be  bounded  by  the  said  direct 
line,  the  Wabash,  from  Post  Vincents 
to  the  Ohio,  by  the  Ohio,  by  a direct 
line  drawn  due  north  from  the  mouth 
of  the  ( Treat  Miami,  to  the  said  terri- 
torial line,  and  by  the  said  territorial 
line.  The  eastern  State  shall  be  bounded 
by  the  last  mentioned  direct  line,  the 
Ohio,  Pennsylvania,  and  the  said  ter- 
ritorial line : Provided , however , and 
it  is  further  understood  and  declared 
that  the  boundaries  of  these  three 
States  shall  be  subject  so  far  to  be 
altered,  that,  if  Congress  shall  hereafter 
find  it  expedient,  they  shall  have  author- 
ity to  form  one  or  two  States  in  that 
part  of  the  said  territory  which  lies 
north  of  an  east  and  west  line  drawn 
through  the  southerly  bend  or  extreme 
of  Lake  Michigan.  And  whenever  any 
of  the  said  States  shall  have  sixty 
thousand  free  inhabitants  therein  such 
State  shall  be  admitted  by  its  delegates 
into  the  Congress  of  the  United  States 
on  an  ecpial  footing  with  the  original 
States  in  all  respects  whatever,  and 
shall  be  at  liberty  to  form  a permanent 
constitution  and  State  government. 
Provided ',  The  constitution  and  govern- 
ment so  to  be  formed  shall  be  republi- 
can and  in  conformity  to  the  principles 
contained  in  these  articles  ; and  so  far 
as  it  can  be  consistent  with  the  general 
interest  of  the  confederacy,  such  admis- 
sion shall  be  allowed  at  an  earlier  period 
and  when  there  may  be  a less  number 
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of  free  inhabitants  in  the  State  than 
sixty  thousand. 

“Art.  6.  There  shall  be  neither  slavery 
nor  involuntary  servitude  in  the  said 
territory,  otherwise  than  in  the  punish- 
ment of  crimes,  whereof  the  party  shall 
have  been  duly  convicted:  Provided , 


always,  That  any  person  escaping  into 
the  same,  from  whom  labor  or  service  is 
lawfully  claimed  in  any  of  the  original 
States,  such  fugitive  may  be  lawfully 
reclaimed  and  conveyed  to  the  person 
claiming  his  or  her  labor  or  service  as 
aforesaid.” 


CHAPTER  IV. 

THE  OHIO  COMPANY. 
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rpHE  organization  of  the  Ohio  Oom- 
-L  pany,  and  consequently  the  found- 
ing of  the  first  permanent  English  set- 
tlement in  the  Northwest,  resulted  from 
plans  formed  by  two  Massachusetts 
men,  heroes  of  the  Revolutionary  war, 
(feneral  Rufus  Putnam  and  General 
Benjamin  Tupper.  The  war  had  nat- 
urally strengthened  the  spirit  of  ad- 
venture, always  a prominent  trait  of 
New  England  character,  and  its  close 
found  many  soldiers,  reduced  to  pov- 
erty or  bankruptcy  by  the  results  of  the 
seven  years'  struggle,  ready  to  embark 
in  any  scheme  that  promised  to  retrieve 
their  shattered  fortunes.  The  time  was 


ripe  for  western  colonization,  a subject 
which  had  attracted  the  attention  of 
many  of  the  Revolutionary  leaders  dur- 
ing the  closing  years  of  the  war,  and 
was  especially  favored  by  Washington. 
In  1776  Congress  had  provided  for  a 
system  of  military  land  bounties  for  the 
benefit  of  all  soldiers  who  should  serve 
through  flu*  war.  This  act  provided 
that  a colonel  should  be  entitled  to  5oo 
acres,  a lieutenant-colonel  to  450  acres, 
while  other  officers  should  receive  lesser 
amounts  in  proportion  to  their  rank,  and 
a private  should  be  allowed  100  acres. 
Four  years  later  the  provisions  of  tin* 
act  were  extended  to  the  higher  officers, 
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a major-general  becoming  entitled  to 
1,100  acres,  and  a brigadier  to  850 
acres. 

“ In  1783,  seeing  that  the  final  reduc- 
tion of  the  army  must  soon  take  place, 
the  officers,  to  the  number  of  two  hun- 
dred and  eighty-eight,  anxious  for  defi- 
nite action,  petitioned  Congress  to  locate 
the  lands  they  were  entitled  to  some- 
where in  the  region  now  known  as 
Eastern  Ohio;  but  even  the  great  influ- 
ence of  Washington  was  not  able  to 
bring  about  the  object  sought,  and  no 
legislation  affecting  the  interests  of  the 
petitioners  was  enacted.  Congress  had 
not  yet  a,  perfect  title  to  the  territory 
northwest  of  the  Ohio.  It  must  be  re- 
membered that  the  officers  and  soldiers 
of  the  Revolutionary  army  did  not  re- 
ceive money  for  their  priceless  services, 
but  almost  valueless  certificates.  In 
178-1  they  were  worth  only  about  3,v  6d 
to  4s  to  the  pound,  and  as  late  as  1788 
they  brought  not  more  than  5s  or  6*.”* 

In  1784  Virginia  ceded  to  the  gen- 
eral government  all  her  claims  to  the 
territory  northwest  of  the  Ohio,  except- 
ing only  that  tract  since  known  as  the 
Virginia  Military  District,  lying  be- 
tween the  Scioto  and  the  Little  Miami. 
This  cession  led  to  new  efforts  on  the 
part  of  the  New  England  officers 
to  obtain  some  adequate  recognition 
by  Congress  of  the  justness  of  their 
claims,  but  without  result.  At  this 
juncture  the  plan  of  buying  a tract  was 
presented  by  Generals  Putnam  and 
Tupper.  General  Tupper  was  one  of 
the  government  surveyors  appointed 
by  Congress  to  lay  out  in  townships 
and  ranges  that  part  of  the  Northwest- 
ern Territory  which  is  now  Southeast- 
ern Ohio,  lie  had  visited  the  western 

♦Alfred  Mathews,  in  “The  Earliest  Settlement  in 
( )hio,”  in  Hin  t er's  Magazine  for  September,  1885. 


country  in  the  performance  of  his  duties 
in  1785,  and  doubtless  that  visit  and  his 
favorable  report  of  the  region  had  its 
influence  on  the  subsequent  purchase  of 
the  tract  of  the  Ohio  Company  on  the 
Ohio  and  Muskingum  Rivers. 

In  January,  1786,  General  Tupper 
visited  his  friend  General  Putnam  at 
the  home  of  the  latter  in  Rutland,  Wor- 
cester County,  Mass.,  and  as  the  result 
of  their  conference  there  appeared  in 
the  newspapers  of  Boston  on  the  25th 
of  January  an  address  to  the  people, 
headed  “ Information,”  which  read  as 
follows  : 

“ The  subscribers  take  this  method  to 
inform  all  officers  and  soldiers  who 
have  served  in  the  late  war  and  who 
are  by  a late  ordinance  of  the  honor- 
able Congress  to  receive  certain  tracts 
of  land  in  the  Ohio  country,  and  also  all 
other  good  citizens  who  wish  to  become 
adventurers  in  that  delightful  region, 
that  from  personal  inspection,  together 
with  other  incontestable  evidences,  they 
are  fully  satisfied  that  the  lands  in  that 
quarter  are  of  a much  better  quality 
than  any  other  known  to  the  New  En- 
gland people  ; that  the  climate,  seasons, 
products,  etc.,  are,  in  fact,  equal  to  the 
most  flattering  accounts  that  have  ever 
been  published  of  them ; that  being- 
determined  to  become  purchasers  and 
to  prosecute  a settlement  in  the  coun- 
try, and  desirous  of  forming  a general 
association  with  those  who  entertain  the 
same  ideas,  they  beg  leave  to  propose 
the  following  plan,  viz. : That  an  asso- 

ciation by  the  name  of  the  Ohio  Com- 
pany lie  formed  of  all  such  as  wish  to 
become  purchasers,  etc-.,  in  that  country, 
who  reside  in  the  commonwealth  of 
Massachusetts  only,  or  to  extend  to  the 
inhabitants  of  other  States,  as  shall  be 
agreed  on.” 
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The  address  further  proposed  that  all 
favoring  the  plan  should  meet  at  desig- 
nated places  in  their  respective  counties 
on  the  15th  of  the  following  month 
(February)  for  the  purpose  of  choosing 
delegates,  who  should  assemble  at  the 
Hunch  of  Grapes  Tavern  in  Boston,  on 
Wednesday,  March  1,  1786,  “then  and 
there  to  consider  and  determine  upon  a 
general  plan  of  association  for  said  com- 
pany.” 

The  meeting,  which  was  destined  to 
have  such  an  important  bearing  upon 
the  future  of  the  West,  came  off  at  the 
time  and  place  designated.  The  dele- 
gates, among  whom  were  some  of  the 
foremost  men  of  the  State  at  that  day, 
were  as  follows : Manasseh  Cutler,  of 
Essex  County ; Winthrop  Sargent  and 
John  Mills,  of  Suffolk;  John  Brooks 
and  Thomas  Cushing,  of  Middlesex; 
Benjamin  Tupper,  of  Hampshire; 
Crocker  Sampson,  of  Plymouth  ; Rufus 
Putnam,  of  Worcester;  Jelaliel  Wood- 
bridge  and  John  Patterson,  of  Berk- 
shire, and  Abraham  Williams,  of  Barn- 
stable. General  Putnam  was  chosen 
chairman  and  Major  Winthrop  Sargent 
secretary.  A committee  of  five  was 
chosen  to  draft  articles  of  association,* 
which  were  unanimously  adopted  on 
the  3d  of  March,  and  thus  the  Ohio 
Company  formally  entered  upon  its  im- 
portant mission. 

“ The  design  of  this  association,”  as 
stated  in  the  preamble  of  the  resolu- 
tions, was  to  raise  a fund  in  Continental 
certificates  for  the  sole  purpose  and  to 
be  appropriated  to  the  entire  use  of 
purchasing  lands  in  the  western  terri- 
tory belonging  to  the  United  States,  for 
the  benefit  of  the  company,  and  to  pro- 

*A copy  of  the  articles  of  agreement  ol'  the  Ohio 
Company  and  a record  of  its  proceedings  may  be  seen 
in  the  county  auditor’s  oiliee  in  Met 'onnellsvillo. 


mote  a settlement  in  that  country.”  Ar- 
ticle I provided  that  the  fund  should 
not  exceed  $1,000,000  in  Continental 
specie  certificates,  exclusive  of  one 
year’s  interest  due  thereon  (except  as 
afterward  provided);  each  share  to  con- 
sist of  $1,000,  as  aforesaid,  and  also  $10 
in  gold  or  silver.  Article  II  provided 
that  the  whole  fund,  except  one  year’s 
interest  on  the  certificates,  should  be 
applied  to  the  purchase  of  lands.  The 
one  year’s  interest  was  reserved  to  be 
“applied  to  the  purpose  of  making  a 
settlement  in  the  country  and  assisting 
those  who  may  be  otherwise  unable  to 
remove  themselves  thither.”  The  gold 
and  silver  was  for  the  purpose  of  de- 
fraying the  expenses  of  the  agents 
of  the  company  and  other  contingent 
ex]  lenses. 

Ho  person  was  allowed  to  hold  more 
than  five  shares  in  the  company’s  funds. 
Agents  were  to  be  appointed  represent- 
ing divisions  of  twenty  shares  each ; 
and  in  case  the  fund  was  not  raised  to 
the  proposed  amount,  the  agents  of 
divisions,  after  October  17.  1786,  were 
to  be  entitled  to  proceed  as  if  the  whole 
fund  had  been  raised.  Five  directors 
were  to  be  chosen,  who  should  have  the 
sole  disposal  of  the  company’s  funds. 

A year  elapsed.  The  projectors  of 
the  scheme  had  used  their  best  efforts, 
vet  at  the  second  meeting  of  the  com- 
pany at  Brackett’s  Tavern,  in  Boston, 
March  S,  17*7,  it  was  reported  that  only 
two  hundred  and  fifty  shares  had  been 
subscribed  for.  Despite  this  somewhat 
meager  showing  the  directors  seemed 
satisfied  and  encouraged,  and  decided 
at  once  to  make  application  to  Congress 
for  the  purchase  of  lands.  It  was  stated 
at  this  meeting  that  many  persons  in 
Massachusetts  and  also  in  the  neighbor- 
ing commonwealths  of  Connecticut, 
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Rhode  Island  and  New  Hampshire 
were  “inclined  to  become  adventurers,” 
and  were  only  deterred  by  the  uncer- 
tainty of  obtaining  a sufficient  tract  of 
land,  collectively,  for  a good  settlement. 

General  Rufus  Putnam,  Dr.  Manasseh 
Cutler  and  General  Samuel  II.  Parsons 
were  chosen  directors  and  especially 
intrusted  with  the  business  of  making 
a purchase  of  land.  The  haste  for  a 
speedy  conclusion  of  the  negotiation 
then  manifested  resulted  from  the  fact 
that  other  companies  were  already 
forming,  and  there  was  a fear  that  the 
most  desirable  lands  in  the  Ohio 
country  would  soon  be  secured  by 
some  of  those  speculative  associations. 
The  directors  now  empowered  Dr.  Cut- 
ler to  make  a purchase  of  lands  upon 
the  Muskingum.  The  sequel  showed 
that  they  could  have  employed  no  more 
competent  or  trustworthy  agent. 

Rev.  Manasseh  Cutler,  though  then 
but  a country  parson,  settled  over  a 
small  congregation  in  Ipswich  (now 
Hamilton),  Mass.,  was  a man  of  genius 
and  the  highest  culture.  He  was  a 
graduate  of  Yale  and  had  taken  de- 
grees in  law,  medicine  and  divinity.  He 
now  assumed  the  role  of  diplomat,  and 
his  keenness,  shrewdness  and  sagacity 
rendered  him  successful  in  the  highest 
degree. 

Just  why  lands  upon  the  Muskingum 
should  have  been  selected  in  preference 
to  all  others  then  available  may  not  be 
readily  apparent  to  the  student  of  his- 
tory. There  were,  however,  many  good 
reasons  for  the  choice  made  by  the  Ohio 
Company.  While  much  of  the  north- 
western territory  was  then  known  to 
be  infested  by  hostile  Indians,  none  of 
these  had  their  homes  on  the  Lower 
Muskingum,  and  only  occasionally  vis- 
ited this  locality  on  their  hunting  expe- 


ditions. Fort  Harmar,  built  in  1785-86 
at  the  mouth  of  the  Muskingum,  also 
had  its  influence  in  drawing  the  advent- 
urers thither.  Thomas  Hutchins,  the 
geographer  of  the  confederation,  rec- 
ommended the  Muskingum  region  as 
“the  best  part  of  the  whole  western 
country,”  and  his  opinion  was  identical 
with  that  of  other  explorers,  among 
whom  were  General  Butler,  General 
Parsons  and  General  Tupper.  Doubt- 
less the  existence  of  mineral  wealth  in 
this  part  of  the  country  was  known  to 
members  of  the  company,  and  it  is  also 
probable  that  the  prospect  of  establish- 
ing a system  of  water  communication 
between  the  Ohio  and  Lake  Erie,  via 
the  Muskingum,  Tuscarawas  and  Cuya- 
hoga, and  between  the  Ohio  and  the 
Atlantic  coast  by  way  of  the  Great 
Kanawha  and  the  Potomac  (a  plan 
commended  by  Washington  before  the 
Revolution),  had  its  influence. 

Dr.  Cutler  started  in  June  from  Ips- 
wich and  proceeded  to  New  York, 
where  Congress  was  then  in  session. 
He  put  up  his  horse  “in  the  Bowery 
barns,”  and  at  once  began  the  business 
which  was  to  have  such  an  important 
influence  upon  the  future  of  the  whole 
western  country.  It  is  not  our  purpose 
to  give  a history  of  his  negotiations, 
but  only  the  results  of  his  mission,  it 
suffices,  therefore,  to  state  that  he  man- 
aged the  matter  with  consummate  tact 
and  far-sighted  wisdom,  though  his  task 
was  no  easy  one.  The  Ordinance  of 
Freedom  which  was  passed  while  Dr. 
Cutler’s  negotiations  were  pending,  re- 
ceived from  his  hand  those  noble  pro- 
visions which  have  given  it  its  name — 
those  clauses  forever  prohibiting  slavery 
and  encouraging  religion,  morality  and 
education.  Before  the  act  passed  (July 
13,  1787),  the  committee  having  it  in 
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charge  sent  a copy  to  Dr.  Cutler  “ with 
leave  to  make  remarks  and  propose 
amendments,”  and  the  measures  men- 
tioned were  included  on  his  recommend- 
ation. This  action,  while  it  was  a 
testimonial  of  the  greatest  honor  to  Dr. 
Cutler,  also  shows  how  anxious  Con- 
gress was  to  secure  his  favor  and  en- 
courage his  scheme.  “ The  ordinance 
of  1787  and  the  Ohio  purchase,”  says  a 
writer  who  has  given  much  attention  to 
the  subject,  “were  parts  of  one  and  the 
same  transaction.  The  purchase  would 
not  have  been  made  without  the  ordi- 
nance, and  the  ordinance  could  not  have 
been  enacted  except  as  an  essential  con- 
dition of  the  purchase.” 

The  proposed  terms  of  the  purchase 
were  submitted  to  Congress  by  Dr. 
Cutler  and  his  associate,  Winthrop  Sar- 
gent, secretary  of  the  Ohio  Company, 
and  on  the  27th  of  July  were  adopted 
without  change.  They  are  set  forth  in 
the  report  made  by  Dr.  Cutler  to  the 
directors  and  agents  of  the  Ohio  Com- 
pany at  the  Hunch  of  Grapes  Tavern  in 
Boston,  August  20,  1787,  which  was  as 
follows : 

“That  in  consequence  of  resolves  of 
Congress  of  the  23d  and  27th  of  July 
he  agreed  on  the  condition  of  a con- 
tract with  the  Board  of  Treasury  of  the 
United  States  for  a,  particular  tract  of 
land,  containing  in  the  whole  as  much 
as  the  company’s  funds  will  pay  for 
should  the  subscription  amount  to  one 
million  of  dollars,  agreeably  to  the 
articles  of  association,  at  one  dollar 
per  acre,  from  which  price  is  to  be 
deducted  one-third  of  a dollar  for  bad 
lands  and  defraying  the  expenses  of 
surveying,  etc. 

“That  the  land  be  bounded  on  tin' 
cast  by  the  western  boundary  of  the 
seventh  range  of  townships;  south  l>v 


the  Ohio;  west  by  a meridian  line  to 
be  drawn  through  the  western  cape  of 
the  Great  Kanawha  River,  and  extend- 
ing so  far  north  that  a due  east  and 
west  line  from  the  seventh  range  of 
townships  to  the  said  meridian  line 
shall  include  the  whole. 

“ This  tract  to  extend  so  far  northerly 
as  to  comprehend  within  its  limits,  ex- 
clusively of  the  above  purchase,  one  lot 
of  six  hundred  and  forty  acres  in  each 
township  for  the  purposes  of  religion; 
an  equal  quantity  for  the  support  of 
schools;  and  two  townships  of  twenty- 
three  thousand  and  forty  acres  each  for 
a university,  to  be  as  near  the  center  of 
the  whole  tract  as  may  be;  which  lots 
and  townships  are  given  by  Congress 
and  appropriated  for  the  above  uses 
forever;  also  three  lots  of  six  hundred 
and  forty  acres  each,  in  every  town- 
ship, reserved  for  the  future  disposition 
of  Congress;  and  the  bounty  lands  of 
the  military  associators  to  be  comprised 
in  the  whole  tract,  provided  they  do 
not  exceed  one-seventh  part  thereof. 

“That  five  hundred  thousand  dollars 
be  paid  to  the  Board  of  Treasury  upon 
closing  the  contract. 

“ In  consideration  of  which,  a right 
of  entry  and  occupancy  for  a quantity 
of  land  equal  to  this  sum,  at  the  price 
stipulated,  be  given,  and  that  as  soon  as 
the  geographer  or  some  proper  officer 
of  the  United  States  shall  have  surveyed 
and  ascertained  the  quantity  of  the 
whole,  the  sum  of  live  hundred  thousand 
dollars  more  be  paid,  amounting  in  flit' 
whole  to  one  million  dollars,  for  which 
the  company  are  to  be  put  in  possession 
of  the  whole  moiety  of  the  lands  above 
described  and  receive  a deed  of  the 
whole  from  the  said  Board  of  Treasury.” 

Thus  the  ( )hio  Company  secured  the 
refusal  for  1,500,0(10  acres ; but  for  rea- 


sons  that  will  appear  hereafter  they  , 
finally  became  possessed  of  only  964,- 
2S5  acres.  The  report  of  Dr.  Cutler 
having  been  approved  and  accepted,  it 
was  ordered  that  the  contract  he  closed. 
The  contract  was  executed  at  New  York, 
October  27,  1787,  and  signed  by  Samuel 
Osgood  and  Arthur  Lee,  of  the  Board 
of  Treasury,  and  Manasseh  Cutler  and 
Winthrop  Sargent,  for  the  Ohio  Com- 
pany. It  was,  in  all  its  provisions,  in 
accordance  with  the  foregoing  report 
of  Dr.  Cutler;  and  thus  the  declaration 
of  the  ordinance  of  1787,  “That  schools 
and  the  means  of  education  shall  for- 
ever be  encouraged,”  received  practical 
exemplification. 

On  the  next  day  after  Dr.  Cutler 
made  his  report  to  the  directors,  they, 
in  far-away  Boston,  mapped  out  on 
paper  a city  at  the  confluence  of  the 
Muskingum  and  the  Ohio,  the  Marietta 
that  was  to  be,  though  no  name  was 
given  the  city  until  the  following  year. 
At  a subsequent  meeting  held  at  Crom- 
well's Head  Tavern  in  Boston,  Novem- 
ber 21,  the  directors 

“ liesolved,  That  the  lands  of  the 
Ohio  Company  may  be  allotted  and 
divided  in  the  following  manner,  any- 
thing to  the  contrary  in  former  resolu- 
tions notwithstanding,  viz. : Four  thou- 
sand acres  near  the  confluence  of  the 
Ohio  and  Muskingum  Rivers  for  a city 
and  commons,  and  contiguous  to  this, 
one  thousand  lots  of  eight  acres  each, 
amounting  to  one  thousand  acres. 

“Upon  the  Ohio,  in  fractional  town- 
ships, one  thousand  lots  of  one  hundred 
and  sixteen  and  forty-three  one-lmn- 
dredths  acres,  amounting  to  one  hun- 
dred and  sixteen  thousand  four  hundred 
and  thirty  acres. 

“ In  the  townships  on  the  navigable 
rivers,  one  thousand  lots  of  three  hun- 


dred and  twenty  acres  each,  amounting 
to  three  hundred  and  twenty  thousand 
acres. 

“And  in  the  inland  towns  one  thou- 
sand lots  of  nine  hundred  and  ninety- 
two  acres  each,  amounting  to  nine  hun- 
dred and  ninety-two  thousand  acres,  to 
be  divided  and  piloted  as  the  agents 
shall  hereafter  see  fit.”* 

It  was  also  resolved  at  this  meeting 
that  no  more  subscriptions  be  admitted 
after  the  1st  day  of  the  following 
January. 

On  November  23  the  directors  and 
agents  again  assembled  in  Boston  and 

o o 

passed  resolutions  providing  for  the 
fitting  out  and  sending  of  a party  of 
pioneers  to  the  Muskingum.  To  show 
what  was  the  equipment  and  the  duty 
of  this  party,  we  quote  the  resolutions 
entire : 

“ Ordered , That  four  surveyors  be 
employed,  under  the  direction  of  the 
superintendent  hereinafter  named  : 

“That  twenty -two  men  shall  attend 
the  surveyors ; that  there  be  added  to 
this  number  twenty  men,  including  six 
boat-builders,  four  house-carpenters,  one 
blacksmith  and  nine  common  workmen. 
That  the  boat-builders  shall  proceed 
on  Monday  next,  and  the  surveyors 
rendezvous  at  Hartford  the  1st  day  of 
January  next,  on  their  way  to  the  Mus- 
kingum ; that  the  boat-builders  and  the 
men  with  the  surveyors  be  proprietors 
in  the  company ; that  their  tools  and 
one  axe  and  one  hoe  to  each  man,  and 
thirty  pounds’  weight  of  baggage,  shall 
be  carried  in  the  company’s  wagons, 
and  that  the  subsistence  of  the  men  on 
the  journey  be  furnished  by  the  com- 
pany ; that  upon  their  arrival  at  the 


*A  part  of  these  resolutions  became  of  no  effect, 
because  the  company  did  not  come  into  possession  of 
the  amount  of  laud  they  expected. 
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place  of  destination  and  entering  upon 
the  business  of  their  employment  the 
men  shall  be  subsisted  by  the  company, 
and  allowed  wages  at  the  rate  of  four 
dollars  each  per  month  until  discharged : 
that  they  be  held  in  the  company’s  ser- 
vice until  the  1st  day  of  July  next 
unless  sooner  discharged ; and  if  any 
of  the  persons  employed  shall  leave  the 
service  or  wilfully  injure  the  same  or 
disobey  the  orders  of  the  superin- 
tendent or  others  acting  under  him, 
the  person  so  offending  shall  forfeit  all 
claim  to  wages.  That  their  wages  shall 
be  paid  the  next  autumn  in  cash  or 
lands  upon  the  same  terms  as  the  com- 
pany purchased  them.  That  each  man 
furnish  himself  with  a good  small  arm, 
bayonet,  six  dints,  a powder  horn  and 
pouch,  priming  wire  and  brush,  half  a 
pound  of  powder,  one  pound  of  balls, 
and  one  pound  of  buckshot.  The  men 
so  engaged  shall  be  subject  to  the 
orders  of  the  superintendent  and  those 
he  may  appoint  as  aforesaid  in  any 
kinds  of  business  they  shall  be  employed 
in,  as  well  for  boat-building  and  sur- 
veying as  for  building  houses,  erecting 
defenses,  clearing  land  and  planting  or 
otherwise,  for  promoting  the  settle- 
ment. And  as  there  is  a-  possibility  of 
interruption  from  enemies,  they  shall 
also  be  subject  to  orders  as  aforesaid  in 
military  command  during  the  time  of 
their  employment.  That  the  surveyors 
shall  be  allowed  twenty -seven  dollars 
per  month  and  subsistence  while  in 
actual  service,  to  commence  upon  their 
arrival  at  the  Muskingum  ; that  Colonel 
Ebenezer  Sproat,  from  Rhode  Island, 
Mr.  Anselm  Tapper  and  Mr.  .John 
Mathews,  from  Massachusetts,  and 
Colonel  R.  -1.  Meigs,  from  Connecticut, 
be  the  surveyors.  That  General  Rufus 
Putnam  be  the  superintendent  <>t  all 


the  business  aforesaid,  and  he  is  to  be 
obeyed  and  respected  accordingly  : that 
he  be  allowed  for  his  services  forty 
dollars  per  month  and  his  expenses,  to 
commence  from  the  time  of  his  leaving 
home.” 

Before  following  this  pioneer  party 
into  the  western  wilds  let  us  hastily 
sketch  the  subsequent  history  and 
transactions  of  the  Ohio  Company. 

At  the  November  meeting  it  was  de- 
cided that  the  next  meeting  of  the  di- 
rectors should  take  place  in  Providence, 
R.  I.,  m March  following.  Accord- 
ingly, on  the  5th  of  the  month,  the  di- 
rectors and  agents  having  assembled, 
the  lots  of  the  proposed  city  at  the 
mouth*  of  the  Muskingum  were  drawn 
by  the  agents  for  the  respective  share- 
holders. A thousand  shares  were  rep- 
resented. At  this  meeting,  even  before 
the  settlement  had  begun,  such  was  the 
zeal  of  the  proprietors  to  promop  edu- 
cation and  religion,  there  was  ap- 
pointed, to  consider  the  expediency  of 
employing  some  suitable  person  as  a 
teacher  in  the  new  colony,  a committee, 
who  recommended  in  their  report 
“ That  the  directors  be  requested  to 
pay  as  early  attention  as  possible  to 
the  education  of  youth  and  the  promo- 
tion of  public  worship  among  the  first 
settlers;  and  that,  for  these  important 
services,  they  employ,  if  practicable,  an 
instructor  eminent  for  literary  accom- 
plishments and  the  virtue  of  his  char- 
acter, who  shall  also  superintend  the 
first  scholastic  institution  and  direct  the 
manner  of  instruction.”  Noble  words! 
And  noble  were  the  aims  of  the  found- 
ers of  the  first  settlement  in  ( )hio nearly 
one  hundred  years  ago. 

The  surveys  of  the  Ohio  Company's 
purchase  were  ordered  by  the  governor 
to  be  suspended  after  the  2<*th  of  Sep- 
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tember,  1TSS,  until  the  treaty  with  the 
Indians  (then  pending  and  subsequently 
concluded  at  Fort  llarmar,  January  9, 
1789)  could  he  consummated.  This 
course  perhaps  prevented  serious 
trouble,  as  the  Indians  objected  to  the 
survey  and  were  likely  to  interfere  with 
its  progress.  The  surveys  made  by 
the  company  were  in  accordance  with 
the  ordinance  of  Congress,  passed  in 
1785,  for  the  survey  of  the  northwest- 
ern lands,  and  the  rules  therein  laid 
down  were  carefully  observed. 

In  December  committees  were  sent 
out  to  explore  lands  in  the  purchase, 
the  character  of  which  the  proprietors 
as  yet  knew  but  little,  with  a view 
toward  deciding  upon  the  location  of 
future  settlements.  It  was  recom- 
mended that  two  thousand  acres,  in 
one-hundred-acre  lots,  at  the  forks  of 
Duck  Creek,  about  fifteen  miles  from 
Marietta,  lie  given  to  twenty  settlers  ; 
also,  that  a tract  of  six  hundred  and 
forty  acres  be  given  to  encourage  the 
erection  of  mills  on  Duck  Creek  near 
Marietta. 

In  respect  to  their  donation  lands 
the  Ohio  Company  required  a strict  ad- 
herence to  the  following  rules 

1.  The  settler  to  furnish  lands  for 
highways  when  needed. 

2.  To  build  a dwelling-house  within 
live  years,  of  the  size  18x24  feet,  eight 
feet  between  the  floors,  and  a cellar  ten 
feet  square;  a chimney  of  brick  or 
stone. 

3.  To  put  out  not  less  than  fifty 
apple-trees  and  twenty  peach  trees 
within  three  years. 

4.  To  clear  and  put  into  meadow  or 
pasture  fifteen  acres,  and  into  tillage 
not  less  than  five  acres,  within  five 
years. 


5.  To  be  constantly  provided  with 
arms  and  be  subject  to  the  militia  law. 

6.  Proper  defenses  or  blockhouses  to 
be  kept  upon  the  donation  lands,  of 
such  strength  as  shall  lie  approved  by 
the  committee. 

Any  settler  complying  with  the 
above  rules  who  kept  on  the  land  for 
five  years  a man  able  to  bear  arms  was 
entitled  to  receive  a deed  from  the  di- 
rectors. These  donation  lots  were  per- 
mitted to  be  issued  until  October  1, 
1789,  to  any  number  of  persons  not  ex- 
ceeding; two  hundred,  making  in  all 
20,000  acres.  The  settlements  were  to 
be  made  by  companies  or  associa- 
tions of  not  less  than  twenty  men  to 
each  settlement — this  provision  being  a 
military  precaution  to  guard  against 
surprises  from  wandering  Indians. 

“This  mode  of  settling  the  new  lands 
of  the  purchase,”  says  Dr.  Hildreth,  “ was 
one  of  the  most  admirable  that  could 
be  devised,  and  showed  that  the  men 
who  planned  it  were  familiar  with  the 
cultivation  of  the  soil  as  well  as  military 
affairs.  These  donation  settlements 
were  generally  located  on  the  frontiers 
of  the  purchase,  and  served  as  outposts 
to  guard  the  more  central  parts.  They 
formed  a military  as  well  as  an  agri 
cultural  people,  just  such  as  the  condi 
tion  of  the  country  needed.  Their  re- 
quirements as  to  the  character  of  the 
improvements  on  the  land  were  such  as 
would  be  most  beneficial  to  the  settler 
and  ultimately  useful  to  the  community. 
The  regulation  as  to  fruit-trees  made  a 
permanent  impression  upon  the  people 
generally.” 

By  subsequent  action  of  Congress  the 
company  was  relieved  from  the  neces- 
sitv  of  making  donations  out  of  their 
own  lands  to  promote  settlements. 

Meantime,  while  settlements  were 
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being  made  and  encouraged  by  the 
company’s  efforts,  its  own  business  was 
involved  in  well-nigh  serious  difficulties. 
Shortly  after  the  formation  of  the  Ohio 
Company  another  association,  known  as 
the  Scioto  Company,  had  been  organ- 
ized. Dr.  Cutler,  while  negotiating  with 
Congress  for  lands  for  his  company,  had 
been  entreated  to  use  his  influence  to 
obtain  a purchase  for  them.  Through 
his  efforts  a refusal  was  secured  for  a 
a large  tract,  and  under  the  lead  of  the 
Sciota  Company’s  agents,  a French  set- 
ment  was  made  at  Gallipolis  in  1790. 
The  affairs  of  the  company  were  badly 
managed  and  the  settlers  were  unable 
to  obtain  titles  to  their  land  until  Con- 
gress, in  1798,  made  a grant  of  the 
tract,  since  known  as  the  French  grant, 
situated  on  the  Ohio  above  fhe  mouth 
of  the  Scioto.  In  1789  it  became  appar- 
ent that  the  Ohio  Company  could  not 
pay  for  the  land  embraced  in  the  orig- 
inal contract;  only  half  the  purchase 
money  had  been  paid  and  notifies  could 
be  secured  until  the  balance  was  paid; 
a number  of  shares  had  become  forfeited 
through  non-payment.  Therefore,  in 
1790,  the  directors  of  the  Ohio  Company 
readily  availed  themselves  of  an  offer 
made  by  the  Scioto  Company  to  pur- 
chase certain  tracts  of  the  Ohio  Com- 
pany’s lands,  including  the  forfeited 
shares  and  a tract  on  the  Great  Ivana- 
walia.  The  contract  was  closed  and  the 
Ohio  ( Company  was  cheered  by  the  hope 
of  adding  to  its  finances  by  this  means. 
The  matter  resulted  in  nothing  Imt 
blank  disappointment. 

In  the  spring  of  1792  a panic  in  New 
York  caused  the  failure  of  Richard 
Platt,  who  was  then  the  Ohio  ( Company's 
treasurer,  and  had  nearly  $50,00(1  of 
tin1  funds  of  the  association.  At  the 
same  time  financial  disaster  overtook 


the  directors  of  the  Scioto  Company 
(bv  whom  as  yet  no  payments  had  been 
made  to  the  Ohio  Company),  and  their 
contract  for  the  purchase  of  forfeited 
shares  was  forfeited  and  annulled. 

At  this  crisis  three  of  the  directors 
of  the  Ohio  Company,  Dr.  Cutler,  Gen- 
eral Putnam  and  Colonel  Robert  Oliver, 
petitioned  Congress  for  relief,  asking 
that  the  1,500,000  acres  be  deeded  to 
them  for  the  $500,000  already  paid,  and 
that  a grant  of  100,000  acres  in  addition 
be  made  to  compensate  for  the  lands 
which  the  company  had  donated  to  set- 
tlers. The  prayer  of  the  petitioners 
was  answered  in  part  by  a bill  passed 
April  21,  1792,  which  provided  that  a 
deed  be  made  to  the  Ohio  Company  for 
750,000  acres  for  the  $500,000  in  secur- 
ities already  paid;  another  for  214,285 
(about  one-seventli  of  the  original  pur- 
chase), to  be  paid  for  in  land-warrants, 
and  a third  for  100,000  acres,  to  be  held 
in  trust  and  given  to  actual  settlers  in 
lots  of  one  hundred  acres  each. 

May  10,  1792,  the  President  issued 
three  patents  to  Rufus  Putnam,  Ma- 
nasseh  Cutler,  Robert  Oliver  and  Griffin 
Greene  in  trust  for  the  Ohio  Company. 
With  one  exception  these  were  the  first 
land-patents  issued  by  the  United  States. 
P>y  their  provisions  the  total  amount  of 
land  conveyed  to  the  Ohio  Company 
was  964,285  acres;  or,  including  the 
donation  tract,  1,064,285  acres.  The 
boundaries  of  the  tract,  as  finally  fixed 
by  the  survey,  were  approximately  as 
follows : 

“Beginning  on  the  Ohio  River  upon 
the  western  boundary  line  of  the  fif- 
teenth range  of  townships,  thence  run- 
ning northerly  to  a point  about  one  mile 
north  of  the  south  line  of  township 
number  seven;  thence  west  to  the 
western  boundary  of  the  sixteenth 
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range;  thence  north  to  the  north 
line  of  township  number  sixteen ; 
thence  east  to  a point  about  one  mile 
east  of  the  western  boundary  of  the 
eleventh  range  of  township;  thence 
north  four  miles ; then  east  to  the 
western  boundary  of  the  seventh  range; 
thence  south  to  the  Ohio ; thence  along 
the  Ohio  to  the  place  of  beginning.” 

Included  in  the  purchase  were  parts 
of  the  present  counties  of  Morgan, 
Washington,  Gallia,  Vinton,  Jackson 
and  Hocking,  and  all  of  Athens  and 
Meigs. 

The  donation  tract  (a  part  of  which 
is  in  Morgan  County)  lies  in  the  north- 
eastern part  of  the  above-described 
territory,  and  is  about  twenty-one  miles 
long  and  nearly  eight  miles  wide.  Its 
boundaries  are  as  follows:  Beginning 

on  the  western  boundary  line  of  the 
seventh  range  of  townships,  at  the  north- 
east corner  of  the  seven  hundred  and 
fifty  thousand  acre  tract ; thence  run- 
ning north  to  the  line  surveyed  by 
Israel  Ludlow  at  the  northern  boundary 
of  the  original  purchase  of  1,500,000 
acres;  thence  west  along  that  line  to 
the  tract  containing  214,285  acres ; 
thence  south  to  the  boundary  of  the 
tract  of  750,000  acres;  thence  east  to 
the  place  of  beginning. 

The  directors  of  the  Ohio  Company, 
as  trustees  of  the  donation  tract,  were 
required  to  make,  free  of  expense,  deeds 
in  fee  simple  of  one  hundred  acres  to 
each  male  person  not  less  than  eighteen 
years  of  age,  who  must  be  an  actual 
settler  or  a resident  within  the  purchase 
at  the  time  the  conveyance  should  be 
made.  The  donation,  although  it 
secured  fewer  permanent  settlers  than 
was  expected,  greatly  aided  the  Ohio 
Company,  and  was  the  means  of  attract- 


ing many  adventurers  into  the  terri- 
tory. The  lands  were  speculated  in  to 
some  extent,  those  who  had  secured  lots 
before  the  Indian  war  selling  them  to 
others  at  its  close  without  having  made 
any  actual  settlement  or  improve- 
ment. 

Under  the  direction  of  the  Ohio  Com- 
pany and  the  immediate  superintend- 
ence of  General  Putnam  the  donation 
tract  was  surveyed  in  May,  1793,  and 
by  the  middle  of  July  170  lots  had  been 
surveyed  in  nine  allotments  on  the 
Muskingum  and  Wolf  Creek.  During 
the  year  a total  of  186  lots  was 
drawn;  this  number  represents  the 
whole  number  of  males  able  to  bear 
arms  then  residents  of  the  three  settle- 
ments of  Washington  County  — at 
Marietta,  Belpre  and  Waterford. 

We  need  not  follow  the  history  of  the 
Ohio  Company  further,  having  seen  it 
successful,  against  incalculable  disad- 
vantages, in  the  performance  of  the 
mission  to  which  its  members  voluntarily 
dedicated  themselves.  The  last  meet- 
ing of  the  directors  and  agents  of  the 
company  held  west  of  the  Alleghany 
Mountains  began  at  Marietta,  Novem- 
ber 22,  1795,  and  lasted  till  January 
29,  1796.  Then  was  made  the  final 
division  or  partition  of  lands,  by  which 
was  set  off  to  each  share  in  the  company 
the  following  lands  : First  division,  one 
eight  acre  lot;  second  division,  one 
three  acre  lot ; third  division,  one  city 
lot ; fourth  division,  one  one  hundred  and 
sixty  acre  lot ; fifth  division,  one  one 
hundred  acre  lot;  sixth  division,  one 
six  hundred  and  forty  acre  lot,  and  one 
two  hundred  and  sixty-two  acre  lot ; 
total,  1,173  acres  to  each  share.  There 
were  then  819  shares  classified  in  six- 
teen agencies. 
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ASHINGTON  COUNTY  being 
the  parent  of  Morgan,  it  is  ap- 
propriate that  some  account  of  her 
earliest  settlement,  as  well  as  of  other 
early  events,  be  included  in  this 
vol  nine. 

After  the  Ohio  Company  was  fairly 
organized,  and  appeared  likely  to  be 
successful  in  its  objects  and  aims,  the 
subject  of  colonization  naturally  became 
uppermost  in  the  minds  of  its  members. 
In  the  work  of  encouraging  emigration 
from  New  England  to  the  Ohio  country 
Generals  Putnam,  Tapper  and  Parsons, 
I)r.  Cutler  and  Winthrop  Sargent  were 
enthusiastic  and  energetic.  After  con- 
cluding the  purchase  Dr.  Cutler  anony- 
mously published  a pamphlet,  giving 
extensive  information  as  to  the  North- 
west, and  especially  the  Muskingum 
region.  In  this  publication  Dr.  Cutler 
took  occasion  to  make  some  prophecies, 
which,  though  they  were  doubtless  then 


received  with  ridicule,  have  nearly  all 
been  realized.  He  asserted  that  in  fifty 
years  the  population  of  the  northwest- 
ern territory  would  exceed  that  of 
New  England.  The  following  passage, 
written  in  1787,  probably  contained  the 
first  allusion  ever  made  to  the  subject 
of  steam  navigation  upon  western  rivers: 
“The  current  down  the  Ohio  and  Mis- 
sissippi, for  heavy  articles  that  suit  the 
Florida  and  West  India  markets,  such 
as  Indian  corn,  Hour,  beef,  lumber,  etc., 
will  be  more  loaded  than  any  streams 
on  earth.  The  distance  from  the  Mus- 
kingum to  the  Mississippi  is  1,000  miles; 
from  thence  to  the  sea  is  900  miles. 
The  whole  course  is  run  in  eighteen 
days,  and  the  passage  up  these  rivers  is 
not  so  difficult  as  has  been  represented. 
It  is  found  by  late  experiments  that  sails 
are  used  to  great  advantage  against  the 
current  of  the  Ohio;  and  it  is  worthv 
of  observation  that  in  all  probability 
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steamboats  will  be  found  to  do  infinite 
service  in  all  our  river  navigation.” 

The  proprietors  of  the  ( )hio  Company 
succeeded,  however,  in  getting  together 
a sufficient  number  of  adventurers  to 
begin  the  proposed  settlement  in  accord- 
ance with  their  resolutions  of  November 
23, 1787,  already  given  in  the  preceding 
chapter.  The  first  party,  consisting  of 
twenty -two  men,  and  including  the  me- 
chanics and  boat-builders,  left  Danvers, 
Mass.,  December  1,  1787,  in  command 
of  Major  Hatfield  White,  and  on  the 
23d  of  January,  17S8,  arrived  at  Sum- 
rill’s  Ferry,  on  the  Youghiogheny  River, 
in  Pennsylvania,  where  they  were  ex- 
pected to  begin  the  construction  of 
boats  for  completing  the  journey.  The 
other  party,  consisting  of  the  surveyors 
and  their  assistants  and  others,  left  Hart- 
ford, Conn.,  on  the  1st  of  January,  under 
the  conduct  of  Colonel  Ebenezer  Sproat 
(they  were  joined  by  General  Rufus 
Putnam,  superintendent  of  the  colony, 
at  Lauterdale  Creek,  on  the  24th),  and 
after  a toilsome  winter  journey  across 
the  Alleghanies  arrived  at  the  Youghio- 
gheny in  the  middle  of  February.  Here 
they  were  diappointed  to  find  that  very 
little  progress  had  been  made  by  the 
advance  party  in  their  preparations,  and 
a delay  lasting  until  the  first  of  April 
resulted.  Then,  with  three  canoes,  a 
flat-boat  of  about  three  tons’  burden 
(the  “Adelphia  ”)  and  a galley  of  about 
fifty  tons’  burden  (the  “Mayflower”), 
the  party  embarked  upon  the  “ Yough,” 
and  proceeded  down  that  stream,  the 
Monongahela  and  the  Ohio  to  their  des- 
tination. 

About  noon  on  Monday,  April  7, 1788, 
the  little  party,  consisting  of  forty -seven 
men  (increased  to  forty-eight  by  the  ar- 
rival of  Colonel  Return  Jonathan  Meigs 
on  the  12th),  landed  on  the  site  of  Ma- 


rietta, where  about  seventy  Indians, 
warriors,  women  and  children,  of  the 
Wyandot  and  Delaware  tribes,  received 
them  with  manifestations  of  friendli- 
ness. The  famous  chieftain,  Captain 
Pipe,  was  among  the  Indians. 

The  following  are  the  names  of  the 
colonists : 

General  Rufus  Putnam,  superintend- 
ent of  the  colony;  Colonel  Ebenezer 
Sproat,  Major  Anselm  Tupper,  and 
John  Mathews,  surveyors ; Major  Haf- 
field  White,  steward  and  quartermaster; 
Captain  Jonathan  Devol,  Captain  Josiah 
Monroe,  Captain  Daniel  Davis,  Captain 
Peregrine  Foster,  Captain  Jethro  Put- 
nam, Captain  William  Gray,  Captain 
Ezekiel  Cooper,  Phineas  Coburn,  David 
Wallace,  Gilbert  Devol,  Jr.,  Jonas  Da- 
vis, Hezekiah  Flint,  Hezekiah  Flint,  Jr., 
Josiah  Whitridge,  Benjamin  Griswold, 
Theophilus  Leonard,  William  Miller, 
Josiah  White,  Henry  Maxon,  William 
Maxon,  William  Moulton,  Edward 
Moulton,  Benjamin  Shaw,  Jarvis  Cut- 
ler, Samuel  Cushing,  Daniel  Bushnell, 
Ebenezer  Corry,  Oliver  Dodge,  Isaac 
Dodge,  Jabez  Barlow,  Allen  Putnam, 
Joseph  Wells,  Israel  Danton,  Samuel 
Felshaw,  Amos  Porter,  Jr.,  John  Gard- 
ner, Elizur  Kirtland,  Joseph  Lincoln, 
Earl  Sproat,  Allen  Devol,  Simeon  Mar- 
tin, Peletiali  White. 

Regarding  the  landing  of  the  advent- 
urers, there  is  a tradition  that  an  inci- 
dent which  then  occurred  gave  rise  to 
the  name  “ Buckeyes,”  first  applied  to 
the  early  settlers,  and  afterward  to  all 
the  inhabitants  of  the  State.  It  is  re- 
lated that  two  of  the  pioneers,  on  spring- 
ing to  the  shore,  at  once  began  a con- 
test to  see  who  should  inaugurate  the 
improvement  by  felling  the  first  tree. 
One  selected  a hardwood  tree  and  his 
work  was  consequently  difficult.  The 
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other  applied  his  axe  to  a buckeye,  and 
laid  it  low  before  his  rival  made  much 
progress  with  his  work.  Another  tra- 
dition, better  authenticated,  is  to  the 
effect  that  Colonel  Ebenezer  Sproat,  a 
man  of  large  physical  proportions,  was 
called  by  the  Indians  ITetuck,  or  Big- 
Buckeye,  and  from  this  the  name  was 
made  to  apply  to  all  the  colonists. 

It  would  carry  us  far  beyond  our  pur- 
pose to  write  a history  of  the  Marietta 
colony,  but  in  order  that  the  reader  may 
have  a full  understanding  of  subsequent 
events  which  are  properly  included  with- 
in the  scope  of  this  work  we  make  a 
brief  sketch  of  the  more  notable  occur- 
rences in  the  annals  of  their  work. 

During  the  first  summer  the  pioneers 
made  commendable  progress,  building- 
cabins,  clearing  land,  planting  crops, 
surveying  the  company’s  lands,  laying- 
out  the  streets  of  the  new  city,  etc.  As 
a measure  of  defense  and  protection, 
unfortunately  soon  rendered  necessary, 
they  began  the  erection  of  an  elaborate 
fortress  or  garrison,  large  enough  to 
afford  refuge  to  the  whole  colony  in 
times  of  danger.  Much  of  the  work 
was  performed  during  the  first  year,  but 
the  whole  of  Campus  Martins,  as  the 
defense  was  styled,  was  not  finished  till 
1 791 . It  was  then  pronounced  the  finest 
pile  of  buildings  west  of  the  Alleghany 
Mountains — which  was  doubtless  true. 

During  the  year  the  Marietta  colony 
was  increased  by  the  arrival  of  eighty- 
four  men,  several  of  them  being  accom- 
panied by  their  families.  The  wife  of 
-lames  Owen,  who  came  in  -lune,  178S, 
was  the  first  woman  who  settled  in  the 
Ohio  Company’s  purchase. 

General  Arthur  St.  Clair,  the  first 
territorial  governor,  arrived  -July  9th. 
He  was  a native  of  Scotland,  born  in 
1734.  He  entered  the  British  army,  and 


being  sent  to  America  during  the  French 
war,  was  present  at  the  storming  of 
Quebec.  In  1764  lie  settled  at  Fort 
Ligonier,  afterward  in  Westmoreland 
County,  Pa.,  having  been  appointed  to 
the  command  of  the  fort,  lie  figured 
prominently  in  the  colonial  history  of 
Pennsylvania,  and  was  the  first  pro- 
thonotary  of  Bedford  County,  which  at 
one  time  included  all  of  Southwestern 
Pennsylvania.  At  the  breaking  out  of 
the  Revolution  he  joined,  the  patriots 
and  was  given  command  of  a regiment. 
Subsequently  he  was  promoted  to  a 
brigadier,  then  to  a major-general.  lie 
represented  his  district  in  the  Continent- 
al Congress  and  was  president  of  that 
body.  In  October,  1787,  he  was  com- 
missioned governor  of  the  Northwest 
Territory,  the  commission  taking  effect 
in  February  following.  He  continued 
to  act  as  territorial  governor  until  with- 
in a few  months  preceding  the  forma- 
tion of  the  State  government,  in  1803, 
when  he  was  removed  by  President 
Jefferson.  He  died  in  Westmoreland 
County,  Pa.,  August  31,  1818. 

Preceding  Governor  St.  Clair,  two  of 
the  judges  of  the  territory,  Samuel 
Holden  Parsons  and  James  Mitchell 
Varnum,  and  the  secretary,  Winthrop 
Sargent,  had  arrived  at  Marietta.  John 
Cleve  Symmes  was  the  other  territorial 
judge. 

The  governor  and  judges  began  the 
work  of  organizing  the  territory  by 
issuin'*'  laws  for  its  government,  mod- 
eled  after  the  laws  of  the  older  States  of 
the  Union.  July  25,  17NS,  they  passed 
a law  regulating  and  establishing  the 
militia.  Other  early  acts  related  to  the 
establishment  of  the  general  court  of 
quarter  sessions  of  the  peace,  the  county 
court  of  common  pleas,  and  tin*  office  of 
sheriff,  the  probate  court,  laws  respect- 
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ing  crimes  and  their  punishment,* 
etc. 

On  July  20,  1788,  Governor  St.  Clair 
issued  a proclamation  establishing  the 
first  county  in  the  new  Territory,  to 
which  he  gave  the  name  Washington,  in 
honor  of  the  Father  of  his  Country. 
The  order  was  as  follows: 

“ By  His  Excellency,  Arthur  St.  Clair, 
Esq.,  Governor  and  ( ’ommander-in-Chief 
of  the  territory  of  the  United  States 
northwest  of  the  Iliver  Ohio. 

“ A PROCLAMATION. 

“ To  all  persons  to  whom  these  pres- 
ents shall  come,  greeting:  Whereas, 

by  the  ordinance  of  Congress  of  the 
13th  July,  1787,  for  the  government  of 
the  territory  of  the  United  States  north- 
west of  the  River  Ohio,  it  is  directed 
that  for  the  due  execution  of  process, 
civil  and  criminal,  the  governor  shall 
make  proper  divisions  of  the  said  terri- 
tory, and  proceed  from  time  to  time,  as 
circumstances  may  require,  to  lay  out 
the  part  of  the  same  where  the  Indian 
title  has  been  extinguished  into  counties 
and  townships,  subject  to  future  altera- 
tions as  therein  specified.  Row,  know 
ye,  that  it  appearing  to  me  to  be  neces- 
sary, for  the  purposes  above  mentioned, 
that  a county  should  immediately  be  laid 
out,  1 have  ordained  and  ordered,  and 
by  these  presents  do  ordain  and  order, 
that  all  and  singular  the  lands  lying  and 
being  within  the  following  boundaries, 
viz. : Beginning'  on  the  bank  of  the 

Ohio  River  where  the  western  boundary 
line  of  Pennsylvania  crosses  it,  and 
running  with  that  line  to  Lake  Erie; 

*Tlie  early  laws  provided  for  the  suppression  and 
prevention  of  profanity,  Sabbath-breaking,  etc.,  pun- 
ished theft  and  minor  offences  by  lines,  whipping  and 
confinement  in  the  stocks  or  service  at  hard  labor. 
Each  county  had  its  pillory,  stocks  and  whipping-post. 
These  “ terrors  to  evil  doers”  were  continued  as  late 
as  1812.  Hildreth. 


thence  along  the  southern  shore  of  said 
lake  to  the  mouth  of  the  Cuyahoga 
River;  thence  up  said  river  to  the  port- 
age between  that  and  the  Tuscarawas 
branch  of  the  Muskingum  ; thence  down 
the  branch  of  the  forks  at  the  crossing 
place  above  Fort  Laurens;  thence  with 
a line  to  be  drawn  westerly  to  the  port- 
age of  that  branch  of  the  Big  Miami 
on  which  the  fort  stood  that  was  taken 
by  the  French  in  1752,  until  it  meets 
the  road  from  the  lower  Shawanese 
town  to  the  Sandusky  ; thence  south  to 
the  Scioto  River;  thence  with  that  river 
to  the  mouth  and  thence  up  the  Ohio 
River  to  the  place  of  beginning,  shall 
be  a county  and  the  same  is  hereby 
erected  into  a county  named  and  to  be 
called  hereafter  the  county  of  Washing- 
ton ; and  the  said  county  of  Washington 
shall  have  and  enjoy  all  and  singular 
the  jurisdiction,  rights,  liberties,  privi- 
leges and  immunities  whatever  to  a 
county  belonging  and  appertaining,  and 
which  any  other  county  that  may 
hereafter  lie  erected  and  laid  out  shall 
or  ought  to  enjoy,  conformably  to  the 
ordinance  of  Congress  before  mentioned. 

“ In  witness  whereof,  I have  hereunto 
set  my  hand  and  caused  the  seal  of  the 
Territory  to  be  affixed  this  twenty- 
sixth  day  of  July,  in  the  thirteenth 
year  of  the  Independence  of  the  United 
States,  and  in  the  year  of  our  Lord  one 
thousand  seven  hundred  and  eighty- 
eight.  “(Signed), 

“ A.  St.  Clair.” 

The  county  of  Washington,  as  above 
established,  then  embraced  about  one- 
half  of  the  present  State  of  Ohio.  It 
remained  the  only  county  in  the  Terri- 
tory, and  practically  was  the  Territory 
civilly  and  judicially,  until  January  2, 
1790,  when  Hamilton  County  was 
erected.  Between  1790  and  1790  the 
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following  counties  were  organized  in 
the  Territory,  outside  the  limits  of  Ohio: 
St.  Clair,  Knox  and  Randolph.  Wayne 
was  erected  August  15,  1796,  em- 
bracing parts  of  the  present  States  of 
Ohio,  Indiana,  Illinois,  Wisconsin  and 
all  of  Michigan.  Adams,  the  next 
county  within  the  State  limits,  was 
erected  July  10,  1797.  Jefferson  follow- 
ed next,  being  erected  July  29,  1797, 
largely  reducing  the  size  of  Washington 
County,  which  was  further  curtailed  by 
the  formation  of  Ross,  August  20, 
1798.  Fairfield  and  Trumbull  were 
erected  in  1800,  and  Belmont  in  1801. 
These  were  all  of  the  counties  formed 
in  Ohio  under  the  territorial  government. 
After  the  formation  of  the  State  gov- 
ernment in  1803  new  counties  multiplied 
rapidly.  Gallia  was  formed  in  1803; 
Muskingum  in  1 sot  (from  Washington 
and  Fairfield) ; Athens  in  1805  ; Guern- 
sey in  1810  ; Monroe  in  1815  ; Morgan 
and  Meigs  in  1810. 

The  first  court  held  in  the  Northwest 
Territory  was  the  court  of  common 
pleas,  of  Washington  County,  which 
convened  in  the  Campus  Martins  at 
Marietta,  on  Tuesday,  September  2, 
1788.  The  ceremonies  w ere  imposing, 
and  no  doubt  made  an  impression  upon 
the  minds  of  the  few  friendly  savages 
who  witnessed  them.  A procession 
was  formed  at  “the  point”  of  citizens 
and  officers  from  Fort  ITarmar,  by 
whom  the  territorial  judges,  the  gov- 
ernor and  the  judges  of  the  common 
pleas  court  were  escorted  to  the  block- 
house, which  was  to  serve  as  the  court- 
room. 

At  the  head  marched  the  sheriff,  with 
drawn  sword  and  wand  of  office.  The 
session  opened  with  prayer  by  Rev. 
Manasseh  Cutler,  who  was  then  on  a 
visit  to  the  colony  whose  establishment 


he  had  done  so  much  to  promote,  and 
after  the  reading  of  the  commissions  of 
the  judges,  the  clerk  and  the  sheriff,  the 
court  was  proclaimed  open  for  business 
by  the  sheriff,  Colonel  Ebenezer  Sprout. 
Paul  Fearing,  Esq.,  was  admitted  to 
practice  as  an  attorney,  and  was  the 
first  in  the  Territory.  Colonel  R.  J. 
Meigs  was  the  clerk,  and  General  Ru- 
fus Putnam,  General  Benjamin  Tapper 
and  Colonel  Archibald  Crary  the  judges. 
No  business  being  brought  before  the 
court,  it  adjourned  sine  die. 

The  county  court  of  common  pleas 
consisted  of  not  less  than  three  nor  more 
than  five  judges,  who  received  their 
commissions  from  the  governor,  and 
were  authorized  to  keep  a court  of 
record.  The  court  was  held  twice  a 
year  in  each  county.  In  1790  the 
number  of  terms  was  changed  to  four, 
and  the  number  of  judges  increased  to 
seven. 

The  court  of  quarter  sessions  of  the 
peace  under  the  territorial  laws  was 
held  four  times  a year  in  each  county, 
and  was  composed  of  justices  of  the 
peace  commissioned  by  the  governor. 
Not  less  than  three  nor  more  than  five 
justices  were  especially  commissioned 
for  holding  this  court.  Three  could 
hold  special  courts  when  required.  In 
1790  a change  in  the  law  increased  the 
number  of  justices  to  nine  in  each 
county,  and  gave  the  court  power  to 
divide  the  county  into  Townships,  ap- 
point constables,  overseers  of  the  poor, 
township  clerks,  and  to  establish  roads. 
The  first  term  of  this  court  was  held  in 
Washington  County,  at  the  Campus 
Martins,  Tuesday,  September  9,  1788, 
before  Justices  Rufus  Putnam,  Benja- 
min Tapper,  Isaac  Pierce,  Thomas  Lord 
and  Return  J.  Meigs.  Then  was  im- 
paneled the  first  grand  jury  in  the 
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Territory.  No  cases  were  presented, 
and  the  court  adjourned  without  day. 

One  other  court  completed  the  judi- 
cial machinery  of  the  Territory.  The 
general  court,  for  the  territory  of  the 
United  States  northwest  of  the  Ohio 
River,  held  four  sessions  a year,  for 
civil  and  criminal  suits,  at  such  points 
in  the  territory  as  the  judges  deemed 
advisable,  due  notice  of  the  session 
being  given.  The  terms  began  on  the 
first  Monday  of  February,  May,  Octo- 
ber and  December.  Process,  both  civil 
and  criminal,  could  be  returned  at  any 
place  in  the  territory  where  they  might 
be  convened.  They  were  not  obliged 
to  hold  more  than  one  court  a year  in 
any  one  county. 

In  December,  1790,  the  court  of  quar- 
ter sessions  of  Washington  County 
established  three  townships,  which  in- 
cluded the  three  settlements  which  had 
been  made  up  to  that  time. 

Marietta  Township  included  Town- 
ships 1,  2 and  3 in  the  eighth  range  and 
Townships  2 and  3 in  the  ninth  range. 
Belpre  contained  Townships  1 and  2 in 
the  tenth  range  and  Township  1 in  the 
ninth  range.  Waterford  Township  con- 
sisted of  Townships  7 and  8 in  the 
eleventh  range,  Townships  4 and  5 in 
the  tenth  range,  and  section  33  of  Town- 
ship 4 in  the  ninth  range. 

Subsequently  Clallipolis  Township  was 
established,  extending  from  the  eleventh 
range  to  the  Scioto  and  bounded  on  the 
north  by  a line  drawn  west  from  the 
northern  line  of  Township  3,  Range  11. 
Two  townships  included  the  northern 
part  of  the  county — Warren,  west  of 
Pennslyvania,  and  extending  to  the 
lake,  and  Middletown,  west  of  Warren. 
These  were  taken  into  Jefferson  County 
at  its  formation  in  1797.  Adams 
and  Salem  townships  were  estab- 


lished in  December,  1797.  Salem  was 
five  miles  wide  and  extended  from  the 
donation  tract  to  the  north  line  of  the 
county.  In  December,  1798,  the  fol- 
lowing townships  were  established: 
Another  Middletown,  embracing  nearly 
all  of  the  present  county  of  Athens ; 
Newton,  from  the  north  part  of 
Waterford  and  extending  to  the  north- 
ern line  of  the  county  ; and  Newport 
Township.  Roxbury  (a  part  of  which 
was  added  to  Morgan  County  in  1845), 
was  organized  in  1 806. 

The  government  of  the  Territory,  with 
the  ordinance  of  1787  as  its  foundation, 
could  scarcely  be  called  a “ government 
of  the  people  and  for  the  people,”  for 
in  reality  the  people  had  no  voice  in 
it.  Its  chief  officers  were  appointed 
by  Congress  until  after  the  ratification 
of  the  constitution  and  then  by  the 
President,  and  were  accountable  only 
to  the  general  government.  But,  all 
things  considered,  perhaps  the  system 
was  the  best  and  wisest  that  could  be 
devised  for  a vast  and  remote  territory, 
inhabited  only  by  Indians,  traders, 
hunters  and  adventurers,  with  here 
and  there  a struggling  colony  upon  its 
borders.  No  government  free  from 
abuses  has  ever  been  formulated  by 
man,  and  that  no  arbitrary  actions 
should  creep  into  the  administration 
of  affairs  in  the  Northwest  no  reason- 
able man  could  have  expected.  The 
nation  was  fortunate  in  the  choice  of 
the  territorial  authorities,  and  the  gov- 
ernment served  its  purpose,  giving 
1)11411  to  five  great,  free  States.  When 
the  time  arrived  which  enabled  the  in- 
habitants to  adopt  a State  government 
they  welcomed  it  with  eagerness,  as 
has  been  the  case  with  the  people  of  all 
the  States  of  later  origin. 

The  first  step  toward  giving  the 
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people  of  the  Territory  a part  in  making 
their  laws  was  taken  in  1798.  The  or- 
dinance of  1787  provided  as  soon  as 
there  should  be  “ 5,000  free  male  in- 
habitants of  full  age  ” in  the  Territory 
they  should  be  entitled  to  a general 
assembly,  to  consist  of  the  governor, 
legislative  council  and  a house  of  rep- 
resentatives, the  representatives  to 
serve  for  two  years  and  the  council  for 
five.  The  manner  of  selecting  the 
council  was  as  follows  : As  soon  as  the 

representatives  were  elected,  the  gov- 
ernor was  required  to  appoint  a time 
and  place  for  them  to  meet  and  nomi- 
nate ten  persons,  “ residents  in  the  dis- 
trict and  each  possessed  of  a freehold 
in  five  hundred  acres  of  land,”  and  re- 
turn their  names  to  Congress ; from 
this  number  Congress  must  choose  the 
five  members. 

Governor  St.  Clair,  having  ascertained 
that  the  Territory  contained  the  requi- 
site number  of  voters,  issued  a call  for  an 
election  of  territorial  representatives. 
The  proclamation,  issued  October  29, 
1798,  ordered  the  election  to  be  held  on 
the  third  Monday  of  the  following  De- 
cember. The  representatives  elected 
were  Return  J.  Meigs,  Raul  Fearing, 
Washington  County;  William  Goforth, 
William  McMillan,  John  Smith,  John 
Ludlow,  Robert  Benham,  Aaron  Cald- 
well, Isaac  Martin,  Hamilton  County  ; 
Shadrach  Bond,  St.  Clair  County;  John 
Small,  Knox  County;  John  Edgar, 
Randolph  County;  Solomon  Sibley, 
Jacob  Yisger,  Charles  F.  Chabert  de 
Johncaire,  Wavne  County ; Joseph  Dar- 
lington, Nathaniel  Massie,  Adams  Coun- 
ty ; James  Pritchard,  Jefferson  County; 
Thomas  Worthington,  Elias  Langham, 
Samuel  Findlay,  Edward  Tiffin,  Ross 
( lounty. 

The  legislature  met  at  Cincinnati, 
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January  22,  1799,  and  nominated  ten 
men  for  the  legislative  council.  The 
five  chosen  by  the  national  government 
were  Jacob  Burnet,  of  Cincinnati, 
Hamilton  County;  Henry  Vandenburg, 
of  Vincennes,  Knox  County;  Robert 
Oliver,  of  Marietta,  Washington  Coun- 
ty ; James  Findlay  of  Cincinnati, 
and  David  Vance,  of  Vance ville,  Jeffer- 
son County. 

The  first  session  of  the  legislature 
began  at  Cincinnati,  September  10, 
1799,  and  lasted  until  December  19, 
1799,  at  which  time  it  was  prorogued 
bv  the  governor  to  meet  at  Chillicothe 
(which  had  been  made  the  capital  by 
act  of  Congress  May  7,  1800),  on  the 
first  Monday  in  November,  1800.  At 
the  Cincinnati  session,  the  legislature 
passed  thirty  bills,  of  which  the  gov- 
ernor vetoed  eleven.  William  ITenrv 
Harrison  was  elected  a delegate  to  Con- 
gress, receiving  one  more  vote  than  his 
rival,  Arthur  St.  Clair,  Jr.  A petition 
was  introduced,  from  a number  of  Vir- 
ginia officers,  asking  permission  to  re- 
move their  slaves  into  the  Virginia 
Military  District.  The  ordinance  of 
Freedom  rendered  their  prayer  futile. 
At  the  November  session  William 
McMillan  was  chosen  a delegate  to 
Congress,  to  fill  the  vacancy  caused  l>v 
the  resignation  of  General  Harrison, 
who  had  been  appointed  governor  of 
Indiana  Territory  (formed  May  7,  Ison, 
and  included  the  present  states  of 
Indiana,  Illinois,  Wisconsin,  and  a part 
of  Michigan.) 

The  second  and  last  territorial  legisla- 
ture convened  at  Cincinnati,  November 
22,  1801.  Ephraim  Cutler  and  William 
Rufus  Putnam  wore  the  representatives 
from  Washington  County.  Edward 
Tiffin,  of  Ross  County,  was  speaker, 
and  Robert  Oliver  of  Washington 
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County,  president  of  the  legislative 
council.  The  representatives  from  Wash- 
ington County  opposed  the  formation 
of  a State  government,  which  about 
this  time  began  to  be  discussed.  Put- 
nam made  a speech  at  a supper  in  Cin- 
cinnati at  which  he  proposed  the  toast, 
“ The  Scioto — may  its  waters  lave  the 
borders  of  two  great  States.”  This 
sentiment  aroused  the  violent  opposition 
of  the  Chill icothe  people,  who  favored 
the  formation  of  a State  with  its  pres- 
ent limits,  or  at  least,  extending  west- 
ward to  the  Miami,  with  their  town  as 
its  capital.  The  boundary  proposed  by 
Putnam  was  generally  favored  by  his 
constituents,  and  had  it  been  adopted 
would  have  delayed  the  State  organi- 
zation considerably,  as  the  ordinance 
of  1787  provided  that  no  part  of  the 
territory  should  become  a State  until 
it  had  a population  of  60,000. 

The  opposition  to  the  formation  of  a 
State  came  from  a small  minority  and 
was  strongest  in  Washington  county. 
On  the  17th  of  June,  1801,  a meeting 
was  held  at  Marietta,  attended  by  dele- 
gates from  the  several  townships  of  the 
county,  who  adopted  resolutions,  after- 
wards forwarded  to  their  representatives 
in  the  general  assembly,  declaring  that, 
in  their  opinion,  “it  would  he  highly 
impolitic  and  very  injurious  to  the  in- 
habitants of  this  territory  to  enter  into 
a State  government  at  this  time.”  There 
were  several  reasons  for  this  opinion. 
First,  they  argued,  that  taxes  would  be 
increased  without  corresponding  bene- 
fits; that  the  expenses  of  the  State  gov- 
ernment would  fall  most  heavily  upon 
the  inhabitants  of  the  Ohio  Company’s 
purchase,  while  the  congressional  lands 
would  be  exempt  from  taxation.  The 
expenses  of  the  territorial  government 
were  chiefly  paid  out  of  the  National 


treasury,  and  a State  government  once 
formed,  this  aid  would  cease.  Secondly, 
the  Washington  county  people  were  on 
the  weaker  or  Federalist  side  in  politics, 
and  could  hope  for  no  offices  under  the 
State.  This  consideration  may  have 
had  no  weight,  with  the  majority,  but 
undoubtedly  some  were  influenced  by 
it.  Thirdly,  there  was  the  hope  that 
two  States  might  sometime  be  formed 
of  the  territory  now  included  in  Ohio 
and  that  Marietta  might  be  the  capital 
of  the  eastern  one.* 

The  discussion  of  the  project  reached 
Congress  and  the  passage  of  the  “en- 
abling act”  was  violently  opposed  by 
Paul  Fearing,  of  Washington  County, 
territorial  delegate;  but  theact  became  a 
law  April  30, 1802.  By  it  the  boundaries 
of  the  State  were  defined  and  the  hold- 
ing of  a convention  for  the  formation  of 
a State  government  was  authorized. 

The  convention  met  at  Chillicothe  in 
November,  1802.  The  delegates  were 
as  follows  : Joseph  Darlington,  Thomas 
Kirker  and  Israel  Donaldson,  from 
Adams  County;  James  Caldwell,  from 
Belmont  County;  Francis  Dunlady, 
John  Paul,  Jeremiah  Morrow,  John 
Wilson,  Charles  W.  Byrd,  William  Go 
forth,  John  Smith  and  John  Reily,  from 
Hamilton  County;  Rudolph  Bair,  John 
Milligan  and  George  Humphrey,  from 
Jefferson  County;  Edward  Tiffin,  Na- 
thaniel Massie,  Thomas  Worthington, 
Michael  Baldwin,  and  James  Grubb, 
from  Ross  County;  Samuel  Huntington, 
from  Trumbull  County;  Ephraim  Cut- 
ler, Rufus  Putnam,  Benjamin  Ives  Gil- 
man and  John  Mclntire,  from  Wash- 
ington County.  Edward  Tiffin  was 
elected  president,  and  Thomas  Scott 
secretary  of  the  convention. 

♦Alfred  Mathews  in  the  History  of  Washington 
county. 
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When  the  question  was  put  as  to 
whether  it  was  expedient  to  form  a con- 
stitution and  State  government  at  that 
time,  only  Ephraim  Cutler,  of  Washing- 
ton County,  voted  in  the  negative. 

By  far  the  most  important  work  of 
the  convention  was  the  defeat  of  a pro- 
vision authorizing  slavery  in  the  State. 
In  spite  of  the  ordinance  of  1787  such  a 
measure  was  introduced,  and  came  near 
being  adopted  by  the  committee  having 
charge  of  preparing  a bill  of  rights. 
But  here  Ephraim  Cutler,  the  son  of 
the  author  of  that  famous  clause  in  the 
Ordinance  of  Ereedom,  “Neither  slavery 
nor  involuntary  servitude  shall  exist  in 
the  territory,”  interposed,  and;  by  the  aid 
of  other  wise  men,  defeated  the  measure. 

The  convention,  which  met  upon  the 
1st,  adjourned  on  the  29th  of  November, 
having  completed  its  work  and  formed 
that  instrument  which  stood  for  half  a 
century  as  the  fundamental  law  of  the 
State  of  Ohio.  The  constitution  was 
never  submitted  to  the  people  either 
for  approval  or  disapproval,  but  became 
a law  solely  by  act  of  the  convention— 
a fact  somewhat  remarkable,  since  the 
convention  had  been  called  by  Congress  | 
without  having  taken  the  opinion  of  the 
inhabitants  upon  the  question.  Ohio 
was  first  recognized  as  a State  by  Con- 
gress February  19, 1803.  Its  first  legis- 
lature met  on  March  1,  1803,  and  the 
formal  organization  of  the  government 
took  place  two  days  later.  The  legis- 
lature continued  to  meet  at  Chillicothe 
until  I si  C (with  the  exception  of  two 
sessions,  1810  II  and  1811-12),  which 
were  held  at  Zanesville),  when  Colum- 
bus became  the  capital  of  the  State. 

I’ROGUES”  OF  THE  MARIETTA  COI.ONY NEW 

S KTT I, EM  E N TS  FOUNDED. 

The  winter  of  1788-89  was  long  and 


severe.  The  Ohio  River  froze  up  in 
December  and  no  boats  passed  either 
to  or  from  Marietta  till  March.  Pro- 
visions were  scarce,  and  the  game  had 
been  mostly  killed  off  in  the  surround- 
ing country  by  the  Indians,  so  that 
wild  meat  was  procured  with  difficulty. 
Before  navigation  was  resumed  many 
of  the  people  lived  for  weeks  with  little 
or  no  meat  and  without  bread,  their 
food  consisting  of  boiled  corn,  or  coarse 
meal,  ground  in  hand-mills.  In  1790 
the  inhabitants  of  the  county  suffered 
again  from  scarcity  of  food.  Small 
pox  prevailed  at  Marietta  early  in  1790, 
and  at  Belpre  in  1793.  But  in  spite  of 
all  drawbacks  the  settements  slowly 
but  surely  gained  in  strength  and  pros- 
perity. 

In  the  winter  of  1788-89  an  associa- 
tion of  about  forty  members  was 
formed  at  Marietta  for  the  purpose  of 
forming  a new  settlement,  and  the 
Belpre  colony  was  the  result.  The  set- 
tlers began  moving  to  their  farms  in 
April,  1789.  The  outbreak  of  Indian 
hostilities  found  the  settlement  with 
but  two  strongly  built  log  blockhouses. 
In  January,  1791,  eleven  more  were 
built,  making  thirteen  in  all.  They 
were  arranged  in  two  rows,  along  the 
river,  and  the  whole  was  inclosed  by 
palisades.  The  defence  when  complete 
was  styled  “ Farmers1  Castle,”  and  the 
United  States  Hag  was  raised  upon  one 
of  the  principal  blockhouses,  where 
sentries  were  posted  at  night,  ready  to 
discharge  a small  cannon  in  case  of 
alarm.  About  two  hundred  and  twenty 
persons  inhabited  the  garrison,  seventy 
of  whom  were  able-bodied  men.  Later 
in  the  war  (1793)  two  other  garrissons, 
known  respectively  as  Goodale’s  and 
Stone’s,  were  built  in  the  vicinity  of 
the  castle,  which  had  been  found  too 
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small  to  accommodate  all  who  required 
its  shelter. 

Waterford  settlement  on  the  Mus- 
kingum was  begun  in  April,  1789,  by  a 
second  association,  consisting  of  thirty- 
nine  members,  who  in  accordance  with 
the  Ohio  Company’s  resolutions,*  were 
to  receive  lands  for  settling.  A part  of 
the  company  were  to  locate  on  Wolf 
Creek,  about  a mile  above  its  mouth, 
for  the  purpose  of  erecting  mills. 
“The  main  body  of  the  donated  lands,” 
says  Hildreth,  “ lies  on  the  east  side  of 
the  Muskingum ; and  that  portion  of 
it  bordering  on  the  river  was  divided 
into  lots  of  ten  or  fifteen  acres  each,  for 
the  purpose  of  making  the  settlement 
more  compact,  and  the  inhabitants  near 
to  each  other  for  mutual  assistance  and 
defense  in  times  of  danger  from  the 
Indians;  while  the  other  portion  of 
the  hundred  acres  was  located  at  a 
greater  distance.”  These  lots  com- 
menced  where  the  town  of  Beverly 
now  stands,  and  extended  down  the 
river  about  two  miles. 

On  the  west  side  of  the  Maskingum, 
in  a bend  of  Wolf  Creek  known  as  the 
peninsula,  another  village  was  laid  out 
in  lots  of  fi  ve  acres  each.  For  the  pro- 
tection of  the  settlement  two  block- 
houses were  built,  one  on  the  east  and 
the  other  on  the  west  side  of  the  river. 
After  the  commencement  of  hostilities 
Fort  Frye,  on  the  east  side  of  the  Mus- 
kingum about  half  a mile  below  the 
site  of  Beverly,  was  erected.  It  was 
completed  in  March,  1791. 

Wolf  Creek  mills,  the  first  in  the  ter- 
ritory, according  to  Dr.  Hildreth,  were 
erected  the  year  the  Waterford  settle- 

*See chapter  on  the  Ohio  Company. 


ment  was  begun,  by  Colonel  Robert 
Oliver,  Major  Hatfield  White  and  Cap- 
tain John  Dodge.  The  mills  (a  grist- 
mill and  sawmill)  were  built  during  the 
year  1789,  but  were  not  completed  and 
ready  for  operation  until  March  of  the 
following  year.  The  crank  for  the 
sawmill  was  made  at  New  Haven, 
Conn.,  transported  across  the  moun- 
tains on  apackhorse  to  Sumrill’s  Ferry, 
and  brought  thence  by  water.  The 
stones,  of  conglomerate  rock,  were  quar- 
ried in  Laurel  Hill,  near  Brownsville, 
Pa.,  and  were  used  more  than  fifty 
years.  They  were  not  suitable  for 
grinding  wheat,  but  served  well  for 
grinding  corn,  of  which,  it  is  said,  the 
mill  would  grind  a bushel  in  four 
minutes.  About  the  mill  there  grew 
up  a settlement  of  about  thirty  people, 
all  of  whom  bed  to  the  neighboring- 
blockhouses  when  the  news  of  the  Big- 
Bottom  massacre  reached  them.  The 
mill  was  resorted  to  bv  the  people  of 
Marietta  and  Waterford  both  before 
and  after  the  war,  and  for  many  years 
did  a thriving  business.  During  the 
Indian  war  it  was  not  suffered  to  lie 
idle.  Parties  of  twenty  or  thirty  men 
sometimes  went  up  with  their  grain  in 
boats,  a part  of  them  marching  by  land 
to  watch  for  Indians.  While  the  mill 
was  in  operation  sentries  were  posted 
round  about  to  give  warning  of  danger, 
but  during  the  whole  war  the  mill  was 
undisturbed  by  the  savages. 

But  one  other  settlement  was  founded 
under  the  auspices  of  the  Marietta 
colonists  prior  to  the  Indian  war — the 
ill-fated  colony  at  Big  Bottom,  of 
which  we  shall  proceed  to  speak  in  the 
following  chapter. 


CHAPTER  VI 


THE  INDIAN  WAR— 1790  TO  1795. 


Primary  Causes  ok  the  War — Declaration  of  the  Ordinance  of  1787  Concerning  the  In- 
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V VIE  earliest  English-speaking  col- 
ony  in  the  northwestern  territory 
was  founded  under  favorable  auspices. 
The  pioneers  were,  as  we  have  seen, 
welcomed  to  the  banks  of  the  Musk- 
ingum by  an  influential  chief  and  sev- 
eral warriors  of  the  Delawares;  the  land 
to  which  they  came  had  been  ceded  by 
the  Indians  to  the  government,  and  sold 
by  the  latter  to  the  Ohio  Company. 
As  far  as  the  treaties  could  make  it  so, 
the  title  of  the  whites  to  the  land  was 
absolute  and  indisputable.  Hut,  chiefly 
for  causes  for  which  they  were  in  no 
way  responsible,  the  inhabitants  of 
Washington  County  soon  found  them- 
selves involved  in  a war  with  the  sav- 
ages, which  proved  to  be  long  and 
bloody. 

The  primary  cause  of  the  Indian  war, 
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no  doubt,  was  jealousy  on  the  part  of 
the  savages  at  the  encroaching  settle- 
ments. Then,  too,  the  frontiers  of 
Pennsylvania,  Virginia  and  Kentucky 
had  become  peopled  by  a class  of  whites 
who  acted  upon  the  theory  still  adhered 
to  in  some  sections  of  our  country  that 
only  dead  Indians  are  good  Indians. 

The  Virginians,  whom  the  savages 
called  the  “Long  Knives,”  were  the 
hated  enemies  of  the  red  men;  and  the 
hatred  engendered  by  long  years  of 
border  warfare,  in  accordance  with  tin' 
natural  bent  of  the  Indian  character, 
was  extended  to  the  entire  race.  Again, 
the  savages  had  witnessed  the  cruel 
j and  inhuman  butchery  by  the  whites  of 
the  innocent  Moravians  and  other  acts 
| of  treachery  performed  by  those  pro- 
fessing friendship.  The  treaties  that 
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had  been  made  were  unsatisfactory  and 
imperfectly  comprehended.  The  Brit- 
ish, who  still  had  posts  in  the  North- 
west, sought  by  every  means  to  rouse 
the  ire  of  the  savages  against  the 
Americans,  and  so  prevent  settlements 
in  the  Ohio  Valley.  Savage  warfare 
did  not  cease  with  the  close  of  the 
Revolution,  but  continued  here  and 
there  on  the  frontiers  with  almost  no 
cessation.  It  was  estimated  that  in  the 
seven  years  preceding  the  Indian  war, 
which  began  in  1790,  and  on  Ohio  soil 
in  1791,  fifteen  hundred  people  were 
captured  or  killed  by  the  Indians  on 
the  borders  south  and  west  of  the  Ohio 
River,  and  that  two  thousand  horses, 
and  other  property  to  the  value  of 
fifty  thousand  dollars,  were  stolen. 

The  ordinance  of  1787,  which  estab- 
lished the  Northwest  Territory,  con- 
tained in  one  of  its  articles  the  follow- 
ing declarations : 

“ The  utmost  good  faith  shall  always 
be  observed  toward  the  Indians ; their 
lands  and  property  shall  never  be  taken 
from  them  without  consent  ; and  in 
their  property,  rights  and  liberty  they 
shall  never  be  invaded  or  disturbed, 
unless  in  just  and  lawful  wars  author- 
ized by  Congress;  but  laws  founded  in 
justice  and  humanity  shall  from  time 
to  time  lie  made  for  preventing  wrong- 
being'  done  to  them  and  for  preserving 
peace  with  them.” 

To  carry  out  this  peace  policy  Gov- 
ernor St.  Clair  was  charged  with  the 
duty  of  making  a treaty  as  soon  as 
practicable  after  arriving  in  the  terri- 
tory, for  the  purpose  of  confirming 
former  treaties  and  establishing  friendly 
relations  with  the  Indians.  Anticipat- 
ing the  arrival  of  the  governor  in  June, 
1788,  a party  of  thirty  men,  under  com- 
mand of  Lieutenant  McDowell,  was  sent 


from  Fort  Harmar  to  the  falls  of  the 
Muskingum,  since  known  as  Duncan's 
Falls,  to  make  preparations  for  the  ap- 
proaching treaty.  They  took  goods 
for  presents  to  the  Indians,  and  provis- 
ions, and  were  instructed  to  erect  a 
council-house  and  cabins  to  protect  the 
men  and  shelter  the  goods.  On  arriv- 
ing at  the  spot  (which  the  Indians  had 
selected  for  the  council)  the  soldiers 
found  quite  a number  of  Delawares 
assembled  there ; also  a band  of  about 
twenty  savages,  composed  of  Chippe- 
was  and  other  outcasts  of  different 
tribes.  During  the  night  of  July  12th 
the  sentries  who  were  guarding  the  tent 
containing  the  goods  were  fired  upon, 
and  two  of  them  killed  and  others 
wounded.  The  Indians,  who  designed 
the  robbery  of  the  tent,  were  defeated 
in  their  purpose  and  retired  with  a loss 
of  one  killed  and  one  wounded.  On 
the  same  night  the  colored  servant  of 
Major  Duncan,  a trader,  who  was  await- 
ing the  arrival  of  the  tribes  in  order 
that  he  might  traffic  with  them,  was 
killed  and  scalped. 

The  Delawares  protested  that  they 
were  entirely  innocent  of  any  part  in 
the  attack,  pronounced  the  dead  Indian 
a Chippewa,  and  seizing  and  binding 
six  of  the  offenders  gave  them  into  the 
custody  of  Lieutenant  McDowell  to 
await  punishment.  On  the  next  day  a 
reinforcement  arrived  from  Fort  liar- 
mar,  which  took  charge  of  the  pris- 
oners and  carried  them  back  to  the  fort. 
They  were  kept  for  some  time  in  irons, 
but  finally  escaped.  The  large  boat  of 
the  Ohio  Company  was  sent  up  to  the 
falls,  and  the  troops,  with  the  goods 
and  provisions,  were  carried  back  to 
the  fort. 

The  treaty  was  delayed  several 
months  by  this  occurrence.  The  in- 
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dians  in  the  meantime  began  to  mani- 
fest symptoms  of  hostility,  and  mur- 
mured against  the  improvements  which 
the  settlers  were  making.  They  con- 
tinued to  linger  in  the  vicinity  and 
scoured  the  woods  for  miles  around, 
hunting  and  killing  off  all  the  game 
they  could,  leaving  it  to  rot  upon  the 
ground,  “to  keep  it,”  as  they  averred 
“from  the  white  hunters.”  A council 
was  held  of  the  Ottawas  and  Chip- 
pewas,  who  opposed  making  a treaty, 
and  declared  themselves  for  war  unless 
the  whites  would  remove  south  of  the 
Ohio.  The  Delawares,  however,  con- 
tinued their  professions  of  friendship, 
and  the  Wyandots  and  Six  Nations 
sided  with  them,  telling  the  dissatisfied 
tribes  that  if  they  fought  the  white 
men  they  must  not  expect  aid  from  the 
Delawares  and  their  friends.  Captain 
Pipe,  a Delaware  chief,  dined  with 
General  Putnam  at  Marietta  and  with 
the  officers  at  Fort  Harmar  on  several 
occasions. 

In  September  Gyantwahia,  the  Corn- 
planter,  a leading  Seneca  chief,  accom- 
panied by  about  forty  warriors,  arrived 
at  Fort  Harmar,  escorted  by  Captain 
Ziegler  and  a company  of  soldiers  from 
Fort  Pitt.  It  was  expected  that  lie 
would  have  great  influence  in  consum- 
mating a treaty,  from  his  authority  in 
the  councils  of  the  Six  Nations,  his  in- 
telligence and  his  friendliness  toward 
the  American  government.  In  Decem- 
ber, 1788,  the  Ohio  Company  voted  to 
give  one  mile  square  of  the  donation 
lands  “to  the  Gyantwahia  and  his  heirs 
forever”  as  a testimonial  of  their  ap- 
preciation of  the  value  of  his  services. 

In  November  a son  of  the  celebrated 
Brant,  who  was  at  Duncan’s  Falls  with 
two  hundred  warriors,  sent  a request  to 
Governor  St.Clair  that  the  conference 


be  held  at  that  place  rather  than  at 
Fort  Harmar.  On  the  refusal  of  the 
governor  Brant  and  his  warriors  retired 
to  their  towns  and  used  their  influence  to 
keep  the  Sliawnees  from  Fort  ITarmar. 
Very  few  of  them  were  present  when 
the  treaty  was  made. 

December  13th  about  two  hundred 
Indians  from  different  tribes  arrived  at 
the  fort.  They  came  from  the  north, 
along  the  west  bank  of  the  Muskingum, 
some  of  them  mounted  and  bearing  the 
United  States  flag  at  the  head  of  the 
column  in  token  of  friendship.  As 
they  approached  the  fort  they  saluted 
it  by  firing  their  rides  in  the  air.  “The 
salute,”  says  Dr.  Hildreth,  “was  re- 
turned by  the  cannon  and  musketry  of 
the  soldiers  for  several  minutes,  sound- 
ing so  much  like  a real  engagement  of 
hostile  bands  that  the  old  obicers  at 
Campus  Martins  were  quite  animated 
with  the  sound.  A guard  of  soldiers 
with  music  escorted  them  into  the  gar- 
rison in  military  style,  which  much 
pleased  the  chiefs,  who  expressed  their 
thanks  to  the  governor  in  a set  speech 
at  their  cordial  reception.”  The  gov- 
ernor replied,  welcoming  them  in  appro- 
priate words,  and  expressetl  the  hope 
that  the  treaty  might  soon  be  finished. 

The  council-fire  was  lighted  the  next 
day,  but  the  deliberations  proceeded  so 
slowly  that  it  was  not  until  the  Oth  of 
January  that  all  the  articles  of  the 
treaty  were  arranged  and  agreed  to. 
During  this  time  Governor  St.  Clair 
was  ill  with  gout,  and  was  carried  by 
the  soldiers  in  a chair  to  the  council 
daily.  General  Richard  Butler  was 
present  as  a commissioner  at  the  treaty; 
also  the  venerable  Moravian  mission- 
ary, Rev.  .John  Ileckewelder,  who  had 
labored  for  years  among  the  Delawares 
on  tlu*  Tuscarawas  and  was  beloved  and 
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respected  both  by  the  Christian  and 
heathen  Indians  of  that  tribe.  He 
spoke  their  language  with  fluency,  and 
his  presence  was  of  great  weight  in  the 
council.  Three  interpreters  were  pres- 
ent— Nicholson,  Williams  and  La  Chap- 
pell e. 

Two  treaties  were  made,  both  on  the 
9th  of  January,  1T89.  The  first  was 
with  the  sachems  and  warriors  of  the 
Six  Nations,  and  was  signed  by  twenty- 
four  of  their  chiefs.  It  renewed  and 
confirmed  previous  treaties  anil  re-estab- 
lished the  boundaries  of  the  territory 
of  the  Six  Nations,  as  fixed  by  the 
treaty  of  Fort  Stanwix,  October  22, 
1 784.  A distinct  article  was  attached 
to  the  treaty  which  provided  that  if 
any  murders  were  committed,  either  by 
the  whites  or  the  Indians,  the  guilty 
persons  should  be  given  up  to  the 
proper  authorities  to  be  punished  accord- 
ing to  law ; and  if  any  horses  were 
stolen  the  owners  should  reclaim  them 
if  found.  For  confirming  and  renew- 
ing the  treaty  the  Six  Nations  were 
given  presents  in  goods  to  the  value  of 
$3,000. 

The  second  treaty  was  between  Gov. 
ernor  St.  Clair  and  the  Wyandots, 
Delawares,  Ottawas,  Chippewas,  Pot- 
tawatomies  and  Sacs,  confirming  and 
extending  the  treaty  of  Fort  McIntosh 
(January,  1785).  The  Indians  agreed 
to  give  over  to  Governor  St.  Clair,  as 
soon  as  they  conveniently  could,  all 
white  prisoners  then  in  their  hands. 
The  boundaries  of  their  lands  were 
fixed  the  same  as  by  the  treaty  of  Fort 
McIntosh,  and  they  were  forbidden  to 
sell  to  any  foreign  power.  They  were 
granted  permission  to  hunt  on  lands 
ceded  to  the  United  States  so  long  as 
they  conducted  themselves  peaceably ; 
white  men  were  forbidden  to  settle  in 


their  reservation  ; trade  with  the  Indians 
was  to  lie  permitted  and  encouraged, 
under  regulations,  etc. 

But  what  matters  it  to  state  the  pro- 
visions of  a treaty  which  was  so  soon 
to  be  disregarded  and  annulled  by  the 
Indians?  At  the  time  it  gave  great 
satisfaction.  The  people  of  Marietta 
banqueted  the  chieftains ; speeches  were 
made  and  Governor  St.  Clair  was  pre- 
sented with  a congratulatory  and 
laudatory  address.  Peace  seemed  se- 
cure, but  the  hope  was  illusive. 

Dissatisfaction  bbgan  among  the  dif- 
ferent  tribes  — some  complaining  that 
they  were  not  represented  at  the  treaty; 
others  that  young  warriors  and  not 
chiefs  had  acted  without  authority, 
while  one  tribe  complained  because 
they  had  received  no  presents.  When 
Indians  seek  causes  for  complaint  they 
usually  find  them  without  difficulty. 

Border  warfare  against  the  “ Long 
Knives”  of  Virginia  and  Kentucky  was 
renewed  with  the  opening  of  spring. 
On  the  1st  of  May,  1789,  a settler  of 
Washington  County,  Captain  Zebulon 
King,  of  Belpre,  who  had  gone  into  his 
clearing  to  work,  was  shot  and  scalped 
by  two  Indians.  Alarm  and  uneasiness 
prevailed  in  all  the  settlements  through- 
out the  summer.  In  the  month  of 
August,  at  Meigs’  Station,  a small 
stockade  near  Bel] ire,  two  boys  were 
killed  while  hunting  for  the  cows  in  the 
woods  near  their  home. 

On  the  7th  of  August  John  Mathews, 
the  Ohio  Company’s  surveyor,  while 
engaged  in  his  work  in  what  is  now 
Lawrence  County,  with  a party  of  as- 
sistants, was  attacked  by  the  Indians 
and  narrowly  escaped  death.  Six  sol- 
diers and  a corporal  attended  the  sur- 
veying party  as  a guard.  The  attack 
was  made  on  their  camp  in  the  morn- 
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ing  in  daylight.  Patchen,  one  of  the 
surveyor’s  assistants,  was  killed,  and  all 
the  soldiers  except  the  corporal  shared 
his  fate.  Mathews  and  three  of  his  men 
fled  and  made  their  way  to  the  river, 
where  they  opportunely  fell  in  with  a 
boat  and  assistance.  The  corporal, 
who  had  remained  concealed  while  the 
Indians  plundered  the  camp,  joined 
Mathews  and  his  companions  on  the 
same  day.  It  was  supposed  that  the 
attacking  Indians  were  Shawnees. 

In  September  John  Gardner,  a young 
man  from  Massachusetts,  who  was  at 
work  clearing  land  in  the  Waterford 
settlement,  becoming  a little  weary 
with  his  labor,  sat  down  upon  a fallen 
tree  to  rest.  Four  Indians  and  a white 
man  suddenly  appeared  ; Gardner,  sup- 
posing the  Indians  to  be  some  of  the 
friendly  Delawares  who  were  hunting 
in  the  vicinity,  was  not  alarmed,  but  on 
the  white  man  beckoning  to  him, 
approached  the  group.  lie  was  seized 
and  bound  and  taken  two  or  three  miles 
up  Wolf  Creek  to  the  Indians’  camp, 
where  lie  saw  two  or  three  horses,  one 
of  which  he  recognized  as  that  of  his 
neighbor,  Judge  Devol.  The  Indians 
then  mounted  and  rode  by  turns,  hut 
forced  Gardner  to  walk  all  the  time. 
Their  course  led  southwest  to  the 
waters  of  Federal  Creek.  During  the 
night  he  had  no  opportunity  to  escape, 
being  securely  bound  to  a sapling  w Inch 
the  Indians  bent  over  and  forced  him 
to  lie  upon.  To  the  branches  of  the 
sapling  they  attached  some  cow-hells-  - 
stolen  from  the  settlers’  cows— so  that 
any  movement  made  by  him  would 
awaken  his  captors.  I luring  the  second 
day  the  Indians  conversed  with  him, 
promised  him  lie  should  build  their 
cabins,  become  a good  Shawnee  and 
have  a Shawnee  wife.  During  a halt 


they  cut  his  hair  and  painted  his  face. 
The  second  night  was  rainy,  and  the 
thongs  which  bound  his  hands  having 
become  slightly  pliable,  Gardner  re- 
solved to  free  himself  from  them  and 
escape.  After  several  hours  of  careful 
working  he  succeeded  in  his  purpose, 
and  grasping  his  rifle  (which  one  of  the 
Indians  had  appropriated  to  his  own 
use)  he  left  the  camp  without  awaken- 
ing his  slumbering;  guardians.  lie 
traveled  rapidly  during  the  following 
day,  and  at  night  slept  in  a hollow  log. 
The  next  day  he  came  to  Wolf  Creek, 
which  lie  followed  down  to  the  mills 
and  accounted  to  his  friends  for  his 
mysterious  disappearance.  He  suffered 
much  from  hunger,  eating  nothing  from 
[ the  time  of  his  last  supper  with  the 
Indians  until  he  arrived  at  home,  for 
though  he  had  his  rifle  and  saw  some 
game,  he  could  not  kill  anything,  as  the 
I Indians  had  robbed  him  of  powder  and 
bullets. 

During  the  year  1790  the  Indians 
did  not  seriously  molest  any  of  the  in- 
I habitants  of  the  ( )hio  Company’s  lands, 
but  many  reports  reached  them  of  out- 
rages south  of  the  Ohio  River  and  at 
the  mouth  of  the  Scioto.  War  was 
considered  inevitable,  and  the  settlers 
made  the  best  preparations  they  could. 
In  -lime  of  this  year  Major  Doughty 
left  the  fort  at  the  mouth  of  the  Mus- 
kingum, and,  accompanied  by  150  men, 
j proceeded  down  the  Ohio  and  com- 
menced the  erection  of  Fort  Washing- 
ton, within  the  present  limits  of  Cin- 
cinnati. A little  later  General  Ilarmar 
arrived  at  that  place  with  3oo  men,  and, 
with  the  addition  of  nearly  1,000 
Virginians,  Kentuckians  and  Pennsyl- 
vanians, led  an  expedition  against  the 
Indians  on  the  Maumee,  destroying 
i several  of  their  villages.  His  forces 
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were  defeated  with  heavy  losses  on  the 
19th  and  2-id  days  of  October.  His 
campaign  provoked  instead  of  allaying 
the  growing  hostility.  lie  returned  to 
Fort  Harmar  in  November.  Meantime 
the  British  were  furnishing  arms  and 
stores  to  the  hostile  tribes.  Return  J. 
Meigs,  Jr.,  afterward  governor,  was 
sent  to  the  governor  of  Detroit  by 
General  St.  Clair,  about  the  time  Har- 
mar  started,  with  a letter  informing  the 
British  commandant  of  the  proposed 
expedition.  The  letter  stated  that  no 
British  post  would  be  molested,  and 
asked  that  no  supplies  be  furnished  the 
hostile  savages.  Only  a formal  answer 
was  returned.  Meigs  was  told  that  it 
would  be  dangerous  for  him  to  return 
to  Marietta  through  the  wilderness  by 
the  route  he  had  come,  and  with  his 
companion,  John  Whipple,  son  of 
Commodore  Whipple,  made  a long 
detour,  going  on  a schooner  to  Presque 
Isle,  whence  they  proceeded  down  the 
Allegheny  and  Ohio  Rivers  by  boat. 

In  spite  of  the  unsettled  condition  of 
affairs  the  people  of  Washington 
County  pursued  their  usual  avocations 
during  the  year.  An  attempt  was  even 
made  to  extend  the  settlement  at  this 
time — a rash  and  foolhardy  experiment. 

The  “ Big  Bottom,”  on  the  left  bank 
of  the  Muskingum,  in  Windsor  Town- 
ship, contains  the  largest  body  of  level 
or  bottom  land  on  the  river  between 
Duncan’s  Falls  and  Marietta.  The 
lower  part  is  directly  opposite  Roxbury, 
and  extends  up  five  miles,  with  an 
average  width  of  three-fourths  of  a 
mile. 

Induced  by  the  offer  of  donations  to 
actual  settlers  by  the  Ohio  Company, 
an  association  of  men,  principally 
young,  unmarried  and  unacquainted 
with  the  dangers  of  frontier  life  and 


the  mode  of  Indian  warfare,  began,  in 
the  fall  of  1790,  a settlement  by  erect- 
ing a blockhouse  a few  rods  from  the 
river  on  the  farm  now  owned  and  occu- 
pied by  Obadiah  Brokaw.  About 
twenty  rods  from  the  blockhouse  and 
a few  rods  further  from  the  river 
Francis  and  Isaac  Choate  erected  a 
cabin  and  commenced  clearing  a lot. 
Another  of  the  company,  James  Pat- 
ton, and  a hired  laborer,  Thomas  Shaw, 
lived  with  them.  About  the  same  dis- 
tance below  was  an  old  clearing  and  a 
cabin,  which  had  been  made  years  be- 
fore under  the  laws  of  Virginia,  which 
Asa  and  Eleazer  Bullard  had  litted  up 
and  occupied. 

The  residents  of  the  stations,  familiar 
with  the  wiles  and  treachery  of  the 
Indians,  advised  them  to  defer  their 
settlement  until  spring,  as  by  that  time 
the  question  of  war  or  peace  would 
probably  be  decided.  But  the  young 
men  were  impatient,  and,  confident  of 
their  own  ability  to  protect  themselves, 
went.  Their  blockhouse,  sufficiently 
capacious  to  accommodate  all  of  them 
in  an  emergency,  was  built  of  large 
beech  logs,  rather  open  and  not  well 
filled  between,  the  completion  of  the 
work  being  left  for  a rainy  day  or  a 
more  convenient  season.  Another  error 
was  the  neglect  of  any  system  of  de- 
fense and  the  omission  to  regularly  put 
out  sentinels.  Thus,  without  system 
and  under  no  constituted  control,  there 
was  no  provision  made  to  repel  an 
attack,  and  although  the  men  were  well 
armed  their  guns  were  permitted  to 
stand  in  different  parts  of  the  house. 
The  general  interests  appeared  to  be 
lost  in  the  convenience  of  each  indi- 
vidual. This  indifference  and  fancied 
security  at  this  time  may  in  part  be  at- 
tributed to  the  expressed  observation 
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of  the  early  settlers  that  the  Indians 
seldom  started  on  a Avar  expedition 
in  the  winter;  and  at  the  time  the 
weather  must  have  been  very  cold,  as 
the  river  had  remained  frozen  over 
since  the  22d  of  December.  On  Sun- 
day, January  2,  there  was  a slight 
thaw,  but  the  ground  was  covered  with 
snow.  The  warpath  of  the  Indians 
from  Sandusky  to  the  mouth  of  the 
Muskingum  was  on  the  hills  on  the 
right  or  west  side  of  the  river,  from 
which  an  almost  unobstructed  view  of 
the  bottoms  on  either  side  could  lie 
had. 

During  the  preceding  summer  a 
number  of  the  Delaware  and  Wyandot 
Indians  had  been  loitering  about  the 
settlements  at  Waterford  and  Wolf 
Creek,  and  under  the  guise  of  friend- 
ship had  made  themselves  familiar 
with  the  situation  and  the  manner  of 
living  of  the  whites,  who,  not  appre- 
hending danger,  generally  occupied 
their  own  separate  cabins.  With  the 
information  thus  obtained  the  Indians 
fitted  out  a war  party  for  the  destruc- 
tion of  the  Waterford  settlement,  in 
the  vicinity  of  where  Beverly  now 
stands. 

When  they  started  out  on  this  expe- 
dition it  is  supposed  that  they  were 
not  aware  that  there  was  a settlement 
at  Big  Bottom  until  they  came  in 
sight  of  it  on  the  afternoon  of  Sunday, 
January  2,  1791,  from  their  warpath 
on  the  opposite  side,  which  gave  them 
a comprehensive  view  of  the  defense- 
less condition  of  the  residents.  After 
completing  their  reconnoissanee,  and 
holding  a,  council  as  to  the  mode  of 
attack,  the  Indians  crossed  the  river  on 
the  ice,  a short  distance  above  the 
blockhouse,  and  divided  into  two  at- 
tacking parties.  The  larger  one  was 


to  assault  the  blockhouse,  while  the 
other  was  to  attack  and  make  prisoners 
of  those  in  the  upper  cabin  without 
alarming  those  below.  The  plan  was 
skillfully  arranged  and  promptly  exe- 
cuted. Cautiously  approaching  the 
cabin,  they  found  the  inmates  at  sup- 
per. Some  of  the  Indians  entered  and 
spoke  to  the  men  in  a friendly  manner, 
while  others  stood  outside.  Suspecting 
no  danger,  the  whites  offered  the  sav- 
ages food,  which  they  accepted.  The 
Indians,  seeing  some  leather  thongs  in 
the  corner  of  the  room,  took  the  men 
by  the  arms  and  making  signs  that 
they  were  prisoners  bound  them.  Re- 
sista’  ce  being  useless,  they  submitted 
to  tl  eir  fate. 

M bile  this  was  being  transacted  at 
Che  ite’s  cabin  the  other  party  had 
rea-  bed  the  blockhouse,  unobserved 
even  by  the  dogs,  which  gave  no  warn- 
in' • as  usual  by  barking. 

A large  and  resolute  Indian  threw 
open  the  door,  stepped  in  and  stood  by 
to  keep  it  open,  while  those  outside 
shot  down  the  white  men  standing 
around  the  tire.  Zebulon  Throop,  from 
Massachusetts,  who  had  just  returned 
from  the  mill  with  meal,  and  was  fry- 
ing meat,  fell  dead  in  the  tire.  The 
Indians  then  rushed  in  and  killed  with 
the  tomahawk  all  that  were  left.  So 
sudden  and  unexpected  was  the  attack 
that  no  effectual  resistance  was  at- 
tempted bv  any  of  the  men ; but  a 
stout,  resolute  backwoods  Virginian 
woman,  the  wife  of  Isaac  Meeks,  who 
was  employed  as  a hunter,  seized  an 
axe  and  aimed  a blow  at  the  head  of 
the  Indian  who  opened  the  door,  but  a 
slight  turn  of  his  head  saved  his  skull, 
and  the  axe  passed  down  through  his 
cheek  into  bis  shoulder,  leaving  a huge 
gash  that  severed  half  his  face,  lb'- 
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fore  she  could  repeat  the  blow  she  was 
killed  by  tin1  tomahawk  of  another  In- 
dian. And  this  was  the  only  injury 
received  by  any  of  the  savages,  as  the 
men  were  all  killed  before  they  had 
time  to  reach  their  arms. 

While  this  savage  butchery  was 
being  perpetrated  John  Stacy,  a young 
man  in  the  prime  of  life,  son  of  Colonel  1 
Stacy,  ascended  by  a ladder  to  the  top 
of  the  building,  hoping  by  that  means 
to  escape,  but  the  Indians  on  the  out- 
side discovered  and  shot  him  while  he 
was  begems:  of  them  “for  Clod’s  sake 
to  spare  his  life.”  Ills  appeal  was 
heard  by  the  two  Bullards,  who, 
alarmed  by  the  firing  at  the  blockhouse, 
ran  out  of  their  cabin  to  ascertain  the  1 
cause.  Discovering  the  Indians,  they 
ran  back,  and  taking  their  rifles  ran  for 
the  woods  in  a direction  hidden  by 
their  cabin  from  the  sight  of  the  In- 
dians. They  had  barely  escaped  when 
they  heard  their  door  burst  open. 
They  were  not  pursued  by  the  savages, 
although  it  must  have  been  apparent 
that  they  had  just  left,  as  there  was  a 
brisk  fire  on  the  hearth  and  supper 
warm  on  the  table. 

When  the  slaughter  was  finished  and 
the  scalps  secured  the  Indians  preceded 
to  collect  the  plunder.  In  removing 
the  bedding  Philip  Stacy,  a young 
brother  of  John,  was  discovered,  and 
the  tomahawk  was  instantly  raised  for 
his  destruction,  when  he  threw  himself 
at  the  feet  of  their  leading  warrior  and 
begged  his  protection.  The  latter,  either 
from  compassion  on  his  youth  or  being 
sated  with  the  slaughter  already  made, 
interposed  his  authority  and  saved  his 
life. 

After  removing  all  that  they  thought 
was  valuable  they  tore  up  the  door, 
piled  it  over  the  bodies  of  their  victims  | 


and  set  it  on  fire,  intending  to  consume 
them  with  the  blockhouse,  but  the 
green  beech  logs  would  not  burn,  and 
the  boards  of  the  door  and  roof  only 
were  consumed  and  the  walls  left  stand- 
ing. 

The  persons  killed  were  John  Stacy, 
Ezra  Putnam,  son  of  Ma  jor  Putnam,  of 
Marietta;  John  Camp  and  Zebulon 
Tliroop,  from  Massachusetts  ; Jonathan 
Farewell  and  James  Couch,  from  New 
Hampshire;  William  James,  from  Con- 
necticut; John  Clark,  from  Rhode 
Island ; Isaac  Meeks  and  his  wife  and 
two  children,  from  Virginia.  The  cap- 
tured were  Isaac  and  Francis  Choate, 
Thomas  Shaw,  young  Philip  Stacy  and 
James  Patton.  Philip  Stacy  died  at 
the  Maumee  Rapids;  the  others  event- 
ually returned  to  their  former  homes. 

After  effecting  their  escape  the 
Bullards  hastened  down  the  river  to 
Samuel  Mitchell’s  hunting-camp,  in  the 
vicinity  of  the  mouth  of  Meigs  Creek. 
Captain  Joseph  Rogers,  a soldier  of  the 
Revolution  and  a hunter,  was  staying 
there;  also  a Mohican  Indian  of  the 
name  of  Dick  Layton,  from  Connecti- 
cut. Mitchell  was  absent  at  the  mills, 
and  the  captain  and  Dick,  wrapped  in 
their  blankets,  were  before  the  tire 
asleep.  They  were  awakened  and  made 
acquainted  with  the  cause  of  the  un_ 
timely  visit  and  the  probable  fate  of 
the  people  at  the  blockhouse.  Armed 
with  their  trusty  rifles,  they  started 
immediately,  crossed  the  river  on  the 
ice,  and  through  the  woods  shaped 
their  course  for  the  Wolf  Creek  Mills, 
six  miles  distant,  where  they  arrived 
about  10  o’clock  at  night.  Their  an- 
nouncement produced  a scene  of  con- 
sternation and  alarm,  not  only  at  the 
mills,  but  at  the  scattered  and  unpro- 
tected cabins  at  Waterford,  to  which 
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special  messengers  were  speedily  dis- 
patched. 

Thus  by  the  fortunate  escape  of  the 
Bullards  the  several  settlements  were 
saved  that  night  from  death  at  the 
hands  of  the  ruthless  savages,  who 
otherwise  would  have  found  the  set- 
tlers, unconscious  of  danger,  asleep  in 
their  defenseless  cabins. 

The  next  day  Captain  Rogers  with  a 
party  of  men  went  to  the  Bottom.  The 
act  ion  of  the  tire  had  not  consumed  hut 
had  so  blackened  and  disfigured  the 
bodies  that  few  of  them  could  be  recoe- 
nized;  and  as  the  ground  on  the  outside 
was  frozen  an  excavation  was  made 
within  the  walls  and  they  were  all  con- 
signed to  a common  grave. 

A procedure  of  the  Indians  at  this 
massacre  demonstrated  that,  like  other 
people,  the  ywere  superstitious  ; that 
they  would  “strain  at  a gnat  and  swal- 
low a camel.”  Before  they  set  lire  to 
the  blockhouse  they  very  carefully  re- 
moved all  the  eatables,  meal,  beans,  etc., 
and  put  them  in  piles  by  the  stumps  of 
trees  in  the  vicinity,  under  the  impres- 
sion that  it  was  a crime  to  destroy  food, 
and  that  it  would  offend  the  Great 
Spirit,  and  that  they  would  be  pun- 
ished. 

The  band  of  Indians  which  attacked 
the  defenseless  settlement  consisted  of 
twenty-five  or  thirty  warriors  of  the 
tribes  hitherto  friendly. 

The  war  may  be  said  to  have  actually 
begun  on  Ohio  soil  with  the  cruel  and 
savage  murder  of  the  settlers  at  Big 
Bottom.  Preparations  were  at  once 
taken,  by  the  settlers  of  Washington 
County  to  strengthen  their  defensive 
works  and  to  organize  and  equip  the 
militia  as  well  as  possible. 

On  the  8th  of  January  General  Ru- 
fus Putnam  wrote  to  the  Secretary  of 


War  and  to  President  Washington. 
From  the  letter  to  the  President  we 
are  able  to  form  some  idea  of  the  true 
and  alarming  condition  of  the  settle- 
ments. General  Putnam  stated  that 
the  governor  and  secretary  were  both 
absent,  consequently  no  assistance  from 
Virginia  or  Pennsylvania  could  be  had; 
the  garrison  at  Fort  ITarmar  then  con- 
sisted of  little  more  than  twenty  men, 
while  the  entire  number  of  men  in  the 
Ohio  Company’s  purchase  capable  of 
bearing  arms  did  not  exceed  287,  many 
of  whom  were  badly  armed.  lie  de- 
tailed the  situation  of  the  people  as  fol- 
lows : 

“At  Marietta  are  about  eight  v houses 
in  the  distance  of  one  mile,  with  scat- 
tering houses  about  three  miles  up  the 
Ohio;  a set  of  mills  at  Duck  Creek, 
four  miles  distant,  and  another  mill  two 
miles  up  the  Muskingum.  Twenty-two 
miles  up  this  river  is  a settlement 
(Waterford)  consisting  of  about  twentv 
families;  about  two  miles  from  them  on 
Wolf  Creek  are  live  families  and  a set 
of  mills.  Down  the  Ohio  and  opposite 
the  Little  Kanawha  commences  the 
settlement  called  Belle  Prairie  (Belpre), 
which  extends  down  the  river  with 
little  interruption  about  twelve  miles 
and  contains  between  thirty  and  fort v 
houses.  Before  the  late  disaster  we 
had  several  other  settlements  which 
are  already  broken  up.  I have  taken 
the  liberty  to  inclose  the  proceedings 
of  the  Ohio  Company  and  justices  of 
the  sessions  on  the  occasion,  and  beg 
leave,  with  the  greatest  deference,  to 
observe  that  unless  the  government 
speedily  sends  a body  of  troops  for  our 
protection  we  are  a ruined  people.” 

The  proceedings  of  The  Ohio  Com- 
pany referred  to  in  the  letter  were  had 
on  the  da\  alter  the  massacre  and  re- 
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lated  to  the  organization  of  the  militia, 
their  pay,  and  the  garrisoning  of  the 
blockhouses  in  the  several  settlements. 
The  first  resolution  recommended  that 
the  inhabitants  of  the  out-settlements 
be  advised  to  remove  their  women  and 
children  to  Marietta,  where  suitable  ac- 
commodations would  be  provided  for 
them.  The  Ohio  Company,  although 
already  impoverished,  acted  with  com- 
mendable liberality  then  and  through- 
out the  war,  paying  out  over  $11,000 
for  the  protection  of  the  settlements. 

Colonel  Ebenezer  Sproat  had  com- 
mand of  the  militia,  and  Captain  Zeig- 
ler  was  the  officer  in  command  of  Fort 
ITarmar.  The  settlers  of  the  Ohio 
Company’s  lands  were  speedily  gath- 
ered into  the  three  best  protected  sta- 
tions— Marietta,  Belpre  and  Water- 
ford. Meantime  governor  St.  Clair 
and  the  United  States  government 
were  preparing  to  secure  peace,  if  pos- 
sible, but  at  the  same  time  organizing 
a large  military  force  to  be  used  if  nec- 
essary. At  the  same  time  a confeder 
ation  of  all  the  Indian  tribes  northwest 
of  the  Ohio  was  being  formed  with  the 
avowed  object  of  driving  the  whites 
from  the  territory. 

In  March,  1791,  a band  of  Wyandots 
and  Delawares  from  the  Sandusky 
country  gathered  at  Duncan’s  Falls 
preparatory  to  making  an  attack  on 
the  settlements  below.  Among  them 
was  an  Indian  of  King  Philip’s 
tribe  named  John  Miller,  from  Rhode 
Island,  who  had  been  at  the  settlements 
and  was  acquainted  with  many  of  the 
settlers.  He  resolved  to  defeat  the 
plans  of  his  savage  brethren,  and  pur- 
posely cut  his  foot  that  he  might  be 
left  behind  at  the  camp  instead  of  pro- 
ceeding with  the  war  party.  The  In- 
dians left  him,  but  being  suspicious  of 


him,  bound  him  in  the  camp.  As  soon 
as  he  was  left  alone  he  loosened  his 
bonds,  prepared  a raft  and  embarked 
upon  the  river.  He  passed  the  camp- 
fire of  the  Indians  without  detection 
and  made  his  way  to  Fort  Frye,  where 
he  gave  warning  of  the  impending  dan- 
ger. The  people  of  Waterford  appar- 
ently disregarded  his  warning,  or  at 
least  did  not  long  continue  watchful. 

The  Indians  first  went  to  Duck  Creek, 
where  had  been  a little  settlement 
which  was  now  abandoned.  On  the 
11th  of  March,  early  in  the  morning, 
they  returned  to  the  Waterford  settle- 
ment, where  they  fired  upon  and 
wounded  a young  man  named  Sprague 
as  he  was  returning  to  the  fort  from  a 
cabin  whither  he  had  gone  to  milk  a 
cow.  Shots  were  exchanged  between 
the  inmates  of  the  blockhouse  and  the 
Indians,  but  no  one  was  killed,  and  the 
savages  retired  from  the  vicinity.  The 
next  day  three  of  the  Indians  alarmed 
the  Belpre  settlement  and  killed  some 
cattle  there- 

For  some  time  prior  to  the  opening 
of  hostilities  Col.  Sproat  had  employed 
rangers  to  scour  the  woods  about  the  set- 
tlements to  give  notice  of  approaching 
danger.  They  were  habited  in  Indian 
costume  and  painted  their  faces  after 
the  manner  of  the  savages.  They  had 
certain  signs  and  signals  by  which  they 
made  themselves  known  to  each  other. 
Two  of  these  scouts,  Capt.  Joseph 
Rogers  and  Edward  Henderson,  of 
Marietta,  were  returning  at  evening  on 
the  13th  of  March,  and  when  within,  a 
mile  of  home  Rogers  was  suddenly  shot 
to  the  heart  by  an  Indian.  Henderson 
narrowly  escaped  by  running.  Rogers 
was  a brave  and  experienced  frontiers 
man  and  his  loss  was  deeply  felt. 

During  the  summer  Matthew  Kerr 
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was  killed  on  Kerr’s  Island,  near  the 
mouth  of  the  Muskingum,  where  he 
had  settled  in  1787.  In  common  with 
the  other  settlers  he  sought  the  shelter 
of  the  garrison  at  night  in  the  time  of 
danger,  but  went  daily  to  his  farm  to 
work  and  attend  to  his  stock.  On  the 
16th  of  June  he  found  a horse,  which 
he  conjectured  that  the  Indians  had 
stolen,  tied  in  one  of  his  corncribs,  and 
took  it  down  to  the  garrison.  On  the 
next  day,  as  he  was  approaching  the 
shore  of  the  island  in  his  canoe,  four 
Indians  fired  upon  him  and  he  fell, 
pierced  by  three  bullets.  The  act  was 
witnessed  by  several  Virginia  sokliers, 
who  were  powerless  to  render  assist- 
ance, the  river  being  between.  Mat- 
thew Kerr  was  the  father  of  Hamilton 
Kerr,  who  distinguished  himself  as  a 
scout  during  the  war. 

In  the  latter  part  of  July  William 
Smith,  a lad  of  eighteen  years,  who  was 
acting  as  sentry  for  a party  of  men  who 
were  cutting  timber  in  the  woods  near 
the  garrison  at  the  Point,  in  Marietta, 
was  suddenly  startled  by  a great  com- 
motion among  the  cattle  in  the  woods. 
Running  to  inform  his  companions,  he 
found  they  had  already  quit  and  gone 
to  supper.  Suspecting  that  the  Indians 
had  caused  the  alarm  among  the  cattle, 
he  followed  the  other  men  to  the  gar- 
rison  and  told  his  tale.  The  cattle 
were  examined  and  an  arrow  was  found 
still  sticking  in  the  side  of  one  of  the 
cows.  The  next  day  a.  party  of  about 
forty  men,  composed  of  volunteers  and 
soldiers  from  the  fort,  explored  the 

woods  in  search  of  the  enemy.  In  the  i 

* 

vicinity  of  Duck  Creek  Mills  Hamilton 
Kerr,  who  acted  as  spy,  discovered  six 
Indians  crossing  the  creek  to  a vacant 
cabin.  Bidding  his  companions  keep 
back,  Kerr  and  his  brother  George  crept. 


forward  to  reconnoiter.  They  saw  two 
Indians  come  out  of  the  house  and  tired 
upon  them.  One  Indian  fell  and  Ham- 
ilton Kerr  rushed  up  and  dispatched 
him  with  his  knife.  The  other,  though 
wounded,  escaped.  The  men  who  had 
waited  behind  now  rushed  up,  but  the 
remainder  of  the  savages  made  good 
their  escape.  The  head  of  the  dead  In- 
dian was  cut  off,  impaled  upon  a pole, 
and  borne  aloft  by  the  hunters  as  they 
returned  to  Campus  Martins. 

Sometimes  days  and  weeks  passed 
without  any  alarm  to  the  inhabitants 
of  the  garrisons,  while  at  other  times 
nearly  every  day  brought  some  proof  of 
the  nearness  of  the  lurking  enemy.  ( )ne 
Sabbath  morning  in  September,  when 
nearly  all  the  inhabitants  of  Marietta 
were  attending  divine  worship,  conduct- 
ed by  Rev.  Daniel  Story  in  the  Campus 
Martins,  Peter  Nisewonger,  one  of  the 
rangers,  burst  into  the  presence  of  the 
quiet  congregation,  shouting  “ Indians  ! 
Indians ! ” I nstantly  the  sermon  ceased, 
and  instead  rang  out  the  “long  roll”  of 
the  drum.  A party  of  about  twenty- 
five  men — rangers,  citizens  and  soldiers 
— was  speedily  made  up  and  sallied 
forth  in  quest  of  the  foe.  Proceeding 
in  canoes  to  the  mouth  of  Duck  Creek, 
they  soon  discovered  a trail  which  led 
over  towards  the  Little  Muskingum. 
The  Indians’  camp  was  descried  in  a 
hollow  east  of  the  creek.  Dividing  into 
two  parties,  the  rangers  prepared  to 
attack  it.  The  Indians  became  alarmed, 
hearing  some  noise  incautiously  or  acci- 
dentally made,  ran,  and  concealing 
themselves  behind  trees  began  firing 
at  their  pursuers,  who  returned  the  fire 
with  animation.  In  the  skirmish  one 
Indian  was  killed  and  another  severely 
wounded.  The  rest  of  the  savages  (the 
whole  party  numbered  seven)  escaped. 
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None  of  the  whites  were  injured,  though 
one  was  badly  frightened  by  a bullet 
whizzing  through  his  clothes  close  to 
his  body,  and  caused  great  amusement 
by  shouting  that  he  was  killed,  and  in 
his  fright  falling  into  a brook  that  ran 
by  the  camp.  The  dead  Indian  was 
scalped  and  the  bloody  trophy  carried 
to  the  garrison.  In  the  same  month,  as 
Benoni  Ilurlburt  and  Joshua  Fleehart, 
two  of  the  Belpre  settlers,  were  visiting 
traps  of  the  Little  Hocking,  Ilurlburt 
was  shot  down  and  scalped,  but  his  com- 
panion eluded  the  savages  and  returned 
to  Farmers’  Castle  in  safety. 

On  the  4th  of  October,  1791,  Nicho- 
las Carpenter  and  three  others  were 
killed  by  the  Indians  near  Marietta. 
Carpenter,  with  his  assistants,  Hughes, 
Leggett,  Paul,  Barnes  and  Ellis,  was  en- 
gaged in  bringing  a drove  of  cattle  from 
Clarksburg  to  supply  the  troops  with 
beef.  lie  had  been  on  many  similar 
trips  and  was  an  experienced  back- 
woodsman. On  this  occasion  his  son, 
a lad  of  ten  years  accompanied  him. 
On  the  evening  of  October  3d  the  party 
encamped  about  six  miles  above  Mari- 
etta on  a stream  since  known  as  Car- 
penter's Run.  Their  cattle  were  suffered 
to  range  at  large,  and  the  horses,  with 
bells  upon  them,  were  also  turned  out 
to  feed.  Now'  it  happened  that  a party 
of  six  Shawnees,  headed  by  the  after- 
ward renowned  Tecumseh,  had  been  on 
an  expedition  of  plunder,  on  the  Little 
Kanawha,  where  they  had  taken  a little 
colored  boy  prisoner.  The  Indians 
struck  and  followed  Carpenter’s  trail 
and  arrived  in  the  vicinity  of  his  camp 
before  daylight  on  the  morning  of 
the  4th.  Tying  their  little  colored  pris- 
oner at  a distance,  the  stealthy  savages 
approached  very  near  to  the  camp  and 
concealed  themselves  behind  trees.  At 


dawn  the  men  were  astir,  and  Carpenter 
proposed  commencing  the  day  by  devo- 
tions as  was  his  usual  custom.  As  he 
was  reading  a hymn,  wdiile  the  men  sat 
around  the  fire,  the  Indians  discharged 
their  rifles  at  the  party.  Ellis  fell  dead 
and  Paul  received  a wound  in  his  hand. 
The  others  sprang  to  their  feet,  but  be- 
fore they  could  reach  their  rifles  the  In- 
dians were  among  them.  Hughes  ran 
into  the  woods  closely  pursued  by  an 
Indian.  As  he  stopped  to  disencumber 
himself  of  his  leggins,  which  were  loose 
and  impeded  his  flight,  a tomahawk 
throw'll  by  1 i is  pursuer  grazed  his  head. 
But  freed  from  his  encumbrance  he  sped 
onward  and  reached  Marietta  in  safety, 
though  his  hunting  shirt  was  pierced  by 
several  bullets.  Paul  also  escaped. 
Barnes  was  slain  after  a short  resist- 
ance, and  Leggett  overtaken  and  killed 
after  running  nearly  two  miles.  Car- 
penter, who  was  lame,  and  his  little  son 
attempted  to  conceal  themselves,  hut 
were  soon  discovered  and  killed.  The 
negro  boy,  who  was  left  tied  by  his  cap- 
tors,  succeeded  in  freeing  himself  and 
returned  to  his  master.  The  Indians 
scalped  all  of  the  dead  except  Carpen- 
ter. It  was  thought  this  mark  of  respect 
was  shown  him  because  he  had  once 
mended  the  gun  of  one  of  the  Indians 
wdio  chanced  to  be  of  this  party  and  had 
declined  to  receive  pay  for  the  job. 

During  the  fall  the  settlers  wrere 
several  times  alarmed,  but  there  w'ere 
no  serious  engagements.  On  the  5th 
of  December  tidings  reached  Marietta 
of  the  defeat  of  St.  Clair.  The  unex- 
pected and  startling  news  was  brought 
by  Major  Denny,  quartermaster  of  the 
army,  who  w'as  on  his  way  to  Phila- 
delphia. 

General  St.  Clair  wras  at  Pittsburgh 
in  April,  1791,  receiving  volunteers  and 
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detachments  from  the  regular  army, 
and  providing  supplies  and  equipments. 
In  May  he  proceeded  to  Fort  Washing- 
ton, where  his  army  was  gradually  con- 
centrated. In  the  fall,  all  negotiations 
for  peace  having  failed,  lie  marched 
into  the  Indian  country  with  an  army 
2,300  strong1,  exclusive  of  militia.  Most 
of  the  allied  tribes  were  then  on  the 
Maumee  and  Wabash  and  in  the  country 
between  those  streams.  As  St.  Clair 
advanced  he  erected  forts  where  are 
now  the  towns  of  Hamilton  and  Eaton 
in  Western  Ohio,  and  Fort  Jefferson  in 
Darke  County.  Ilis  army  was  reduced 
by  sickness  and  desertion  to  about  1,500 
before  the  final  disastrous  engagement. 
On  the  morning  of  November  4-th  (near 
the  spot  where  Fort  Recovery  was  after- 
ward built),  in  the  northern  part  of  the 
present  county  of  Darke,  Ohio,  the 
warriors  of  the  powerful  confederacy 
surprised  the  army  and  defeated  it 
with  terrible  slaughter.  Nearly  600  of 
the  soldiers  were  killed,  including  many 
officers,  and  about  200  more  were 
wounded.  About  a hundred  women 
had  followed  the  army  and  over  half 
of  them  fell  victims  to  the  savage  bar- 
barity. The  Indians  were  led  by  Little 
Turtle  and  several  white  savages  who 
had  joined  them,  and  altogether  num- 
bered about  2,000.  In  their  fury  they 
did  not  content  themselves  with  killing 
and  scalping,  but  drove  stakes  through 
their  enemies’  bodies  and  crammed  their 
throats  and  eyes  full  of  dirt  and  clav, 
thus  showing  their  detestation  for  the 
palefaces  who  were  seeking  to  gain 
possession  of  their  lands. 

Rid  path,  in  his  History  of  the  United 
States,  thus  speaks  of  St.  ( ’lair’s  defeat : 
“The  fugitive  militia  Med  precipitately 
to  Fort  Washington,  where  they  arrived 
four  days  after  the  battle.  The  news 


of  the  disaster  spread  gloom  and  sorrow 
throughout  the  land.  When  the  tidings 
reached  Philadelphia  the  government 
was  for  a while  in  consternation.  For 
once  the  benignant  spirit  of  Washing- 
ton gave  way  to  wrath.  ‘Here,’  said 
he,  in  a tempest  of  indignation,  ‘ here, 
in  this  very  room,  I took  leave  of  Gen- 
eral St.  Clair.  I wished  him  success 
and  honor.  1 said  to  him,  “ You  have 
careful  instructions  from  the  Secretary 
of  War,  and  1 myself  will  add  one 
word — Beware  of  a surprise.  You 
know  how  the  Indians  fight  us — beware 
of  a surprise!  ” He  went  off  with  that, 
my  last  warning,  ringing  in  his  ears. 
And  yet  he  has  suffered  that  army  to 
be  cut  to  pieces,  hacked,  butchered, 
tomahawk ed,  by  a surprise — the  very 
thing  1 guarded  him  against!  How 
can  he  answer  to  his  country  i The 
blood  of  the  slain  is  upon  him,  the  curse 
of  widows  and  orphans ! ’ Mr.  Lear,  the 
secretary,  in  whose  presence  this  storm 
of  wrath  burst  forth,  sat  speechless. 
Presently  Washington  grew  silent. 
‘What  I have  uttered  must  not  go  be- 
yond this  room,’  said  he,  in  a manner 
of  great  seriousness.  Another  pause  of 
several  minutes  ensued,  and  then  he 
continued,  in  a low  and  solemn  tone: 
‘ I looked  at  the  dispatches  hastily  and 
did  not  note  all  the  particulars.  Gen- 
eral St.  Clair  shall  have  justice.  I will 
receive  him  without  displeasure;  he 
shall  hare  fall  justice.'  Not  withstand 
ing  his  exculpation  bv  a committee, 
poor  St.  Clair,  overwhelmed  with  cen- 
sures and  reproaches,  resigned  his  com- 
mand and  was  superseded  by  General 
Wayne,  whom  the  people  had  named 
Mad  Anthony.” 

Early  in  the  year  1792  Fort  Ilarmar 
was  strengthened  by  the  arrival  of  a 
company  of  soldiers.  The  winter  passed 
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without  hostilities  being  renewed  in 
Washington  County,  the  Indians  devot- 
ing themselves  to  strengthening  their 
confederacy  for  resistance  to  General 
Wayne’s  army  then  organizing  at  Pitts- 
burgh. 

On  the  15th  of  March,  at  Newbury, 
the  “lower”  Belpre  settlement,  Mrs. 
Brown,  the  wife  of  a newly-arrived 
settler,  two  children  and  Persis  Dun- 
ham, a girl  fourteen  years  of  age,  fell 
victims  to  the  tomahawk  and  scalping- 
knife.  The  settlement,  which  had  pre- 
viously been  abandoned,  was  again  de- 
serted in  consequence  of  this  murder. 
In  June,  as  Return  J.  Meigs,  Jr.,  after- 
ward governor,  was  returning  from  his 
work  in  a field  near  Campus  Martins, 
accompanied  by  his  hired  man  Symonds 
and  a colored  boy,  the  party  was 
attacked  by  two  Indians.  Symonds 
received  a severe  wound  and  the  colored 
boy  was  killed  and  scalped.  Meigs  was 
chased  for  some  distance  by  an  Indian 
whom  he  recognized  as  the  one  who 
had  been  his  guide  through  the  wilder- 
ness to  Detroit  in  1790,  but  reached  the 
garrison  uninjured. 

In  the  fall  of  1792  General  Rufus 
Putnam,  of  Marietta,  who  had  been  ap- 
pointed commissioner  for  that  purpose, 
negotiated  a treaty  with  the  Wabash 
tribes,  the  Pottawatomies,  Eel  River 
Indians,  Kalkaskias,  Onatonions,  Pink- 
asliaws,  Kickapoos,  Peorias  and  others. 
Rev.  John  Ileckewelder  accompanied 
General  Putnam  as  interpreter.  The 
treaty  was  made  September  27th,  and 
the  tribes  mentioned  declared  them- 
selves at  peace  with  the  United  States. 
Several  of  the  chiefs  visited  Philadel- 
phia to  talk  with  the  President,  stop- 
ping on  their  way  at  Marietta,  where 
they  were  tendered  a reception  and  a 
banquet. 


In  March,  1793,  Major  Nathan  Good- 
ale,  while  at  work  on  his  farm,  a mile 
and  a half  below  the  mouth  of  the 
Little  Kanawha,  on  the  north  side  of 
the  Ohio,  was  either  killed  or  captured 
by  a party  of  Indians  who  did  their 
work  so  silently  that  they  did  not  even 
attract  the  attention  of  the  hired  man, 
who  was  working  near  by  and  who  was 
unmolested.  Search  was  made  for 
Goodale  in  vain ; his  fate  was  never 
accurately  known.  The  Ohio  Com- 
pany’s settlements  suffered  no  other 
losses  from  the  Indians  during  the 
remainder  of  the  year. 

The  winter  of  1793-4  passed  quietly, 
but  in  the  spring  following  Belpre  was 
again  the  scene  of  a horrible  murder. 

John  Armstrong,  a native  of  Penn- 
sylvania, had  moved  with  his  family 
from  the  headwaters  of  the  Ohio  to 
the  Upper  Belpre  settlement  in  the  fall 
of  1793.  In  company  with  Peter  Mix- 
ner  he  operated  a small  floating  mill, 
which  was  moored  on  the  Virginia 
side  of  the  river  nearly  opposite  the 
head  of  the  island,  since  famous  as 
Blennerhassett’s.  Finding  it  incon- 
venient to  cross  the  river  so  often, 
Armstrong  and  Mixner  decided  to  build 
themselves  cabins  near  the  mill  and 
move  their  families  over.  The  near- 
ness of  the  garrison,  it  was  thought, 
would  make  the  experiment  reasonably 
safe.  But  Mrs.  Armstrong  strongly 
objected  to  the  plan;  she  had  good 
reasons  for  dreading  and  fearing  the 
Indians,  as  both  her  father  and  mother 
had  been  killed  by  them  in  Pennsylva- 
nia. But  she  finally  consented  to  the 
arrangement,  and  with  her  eight  chil- 
dren took  up  her  abode  in  her  husband’s 
cabin.  Mixner,  a few  days  before  the 
Indians  made  their  attack,  had  moved 
his  family  into  a new  cabin  in  the 
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woods,  leaving  vacant  the  one  he  had 
first  occupied.  On  the  night  of  the 
24-th  of  April  Armstrong  was  awakened 
by  the  barking  of  his  dog.  Thinking 
that  a bear  which  had  been  prowling 
around  a night  or  two  before  was  at- 
tacking his  pigpen,  he  seized  his  gun, 
and  without  dressing  rushed  out.  In- 
stead of  a bear  he  saw  four  Indians, 
lie  fired  at  them  and  shouted  “ Indians ! 
Indians!”  for  the  purpose  of  giving  the 
alarm  to  his  neighbor,  then  retreated 
into  the  house  and  barred  the  door, 
lie  rushed  to  the  loft  of  his  cabin,  and 
by  the  time  he  reached  it  the  Indians 
had  battered  down  the  door  and  were 
inside.  He  succeeded  in  making  a hole 
through  the  loose  shingles  of  the  roof, 
crawled  out,  jumped  to  the  ground  out- 
side, unperceived  by  the  Indians,  and 
went  to  the  mill,  where  two  of  his 
older  boys  slept,  to  alarm  them. 

Mrs.  Armstrong,  with  her  three 
youngest  children,  slept  in  the  lower 
part  of  the  cabin.  All  were  killed  and 
scalped.  Three  children,  Jeremiah, 
John  and  Elizabeth,  aged  respectively 
eight,  ten  and  fourteen  years,  were 
taken  captives. 

Meantime  Mixner,  roused  by  the  re- 
port of  Armstrong’s  gun,  came  out  of 
his  cabin,  and  listening  attentively 
heard  the  voices  of  the  Indians.  He 
called  his  wife,  who  had  once  been  a 
prisoner  among  the  Wyandots  and 
knew  something  of  their  language,  and 
she  heard  them  inquiring  about  the 
family  which  they  supposed  still  occu- 
pied the  vacant  cabin.  Hastily  getting 
his  family  into  a canoe,  he  paddled  out 
into  the  middle  of  the  stream,  then 
floated  silently  past  the  Armstrong 
cabin.  As  they  passed  lie  heard  tin* 
girl  Elizabeth  crying  a, nd  moaning  over 
the  fate  of  her  mother  and  the  children. 


Mixner  shouted  and  asked  what  was 
the  matter.  One  of  the  Indians  who 
spoke  English  forced  her  to  reply, 
“Nothing,”  telling  her  if  she  did  not 
he  would  kill  her. 

Landing  his  family  on  the  island 
(where  there  was  a blockhouse),  he 
gave  the  alarm  about  the  same  time 
that  Armstrong  did.  The  next  day  a 
party  was  organized,  which  followed 
the  Indians  as  far  as  the  Hocking  River, 
where  they  discovered  their  trail,  and 
from  the  prints  of  their  feet  learned 
that  the  captured  children  were  still 
alive.  Fearing  that  the  Indians  would 
kill  the  children  if  they  were  over- 
taken, the  whites  abandoned  the  pur- 
suit. The  captives  all  regained  their 
liberty  after  the  close  of  the  war. 

There  had  been  no  hostilities  for  so 
long  a time  at  the  Waterford  settle- 
ment that  in  the  spring  of  1794  the 
colony,  which  had  received  several  ac- 
cessions, decided  to  begin  a new  settle- 
ment farther  up  the  Muskingum.  Ac- 
cordingly, at  the  confluence  of  Olive 
Green  Creek*  with  the  Muskingum 
a blockhouse  was  built,  and  around  it 
several  ordinary  cabins,  the  whole  be- 
ing inclosed  bv  a stockade.  The  little 
colony  numbered  about  thirty,  and  was 
made  up  of  Abel  Sherman  and  wife, 
their  son  Ezra  and  his  wife,  and  Ezra’s 
two  brothers,  young,  unmarried  men; 
Ezekiel  Iloit  and  family,  Aaron  Delong 
and  family,  and  George  Ewing  and 
family.  In  the  last-named  family  was 
a lad  live  years  of  age,  afterward  emi- 
nent in  the  affairs  of  the  nation 
Thomas  Ewing.f  The  colony  had 

♦There  is  a tradition  that  Olive  (Ireen  Creek  re- 
ceived its  somewhat  peculiar  name  from  Colonel 
Robert  Oliver  and  Griffin  Greene,  Esq.,  two  of  the 
directors  of  the  Ohio  Company,  who  being  out  with  a 
surveying  party  got  lost,  and  camped  at  night  upon 
the  stream,  and  at  the  same  time  gave  it  its  name. 

+ Mathews’  History  of  Washington  County,  p.  85. 
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scarcely  become  settled  when  one  of 
its  leading  members  became  the  victim 
of  the  scalping-knife. 

( )ne  of  the  methods  of  waylaying  the 
inmates  was  to  drive  off  the  cows, 
which,  during  the  spring  and  summer, 
found  abundant  food  in  the  luxurious 
growth  of  peavine  and  clover.  In  June 
a party  of  three  Indians  were  in  the 
vicinity  and  drove  the  cows  to  the  hills, 
confident  the  owners  would  go  in  search 
of  them.  Among  the  cows  was  one 
belonging  to  Abel  Sherman,  a stout 
courageous  man,  sixty  years  old.  Con- 
trary to  the  advice  of  the  others,  who 
suspected  the  scheme,  he  determined  to 
go  in  search  of  the  animals,  and  with 
his  gun  on  his  shoulder  he  wandered 
down  the  margin  of  the  river  about 
four  miles  to  the  garrison  at  Waterford, 
supposing  they  might  have  fallen  in 
with  the  cattle  of  that  settlement. 
When  he  reached  that  point  he  could 
hear  nothing  of  them.  It  was  then 
near  evening,  and  he  was  urged  to  stay 
all  night,  as  the  settlers  also  suspected 
the  Indians  were  the  cause  of  the  ab- 
sence of  the  cattle,  and  were  watching 
for  those  who  might  be  in  search  of 
them ; but  being  bold  and  fearless,  he 
declined. 

When  he  was  within  a quarter  of  a 
mile  of  the  station,  near  the  mouth  of 
a run  since  called  Sherman’s  Run,  lie 
found  a patch  of  nice  May-apples,  fully 
ripe,  and  was  tempted  to  gather  some 
as  a treat  to  the  children  at  home.  He 
had  nearly  filled  the  bosom  of  his  hunt- 
ing-shirt when,  rising  from  his  stooping 
posture,  he  saw  an  Indian  within  a few 
paces  of  him.  Instantly  springing  for 
his  gun,  he  fired  at  his  enemy,  while 
at  the  same  instant  the  Indian  tired  at 
him.  Sherman  fell  dead,  and  his  ball 
broke  the  Indian’s  arm  at  the  shoulder. 


The  report  of  the  two  discharges  was 
heard  in  the  garrison,  and  one  of  them 
recognized  by  his  son  as  that  of  his 
father’s  gun,  an  old-style  musket,  and, 
fearless  of  consequences,  with  his  own 
gun  the  young  man  was  soon  on  the 
ground,  to  find  his  father  dead  and  his 
seal])  taken.  But  the  Indians  had  fled. 
Sherman  was  buried  the  next  day  where 
he  fell. 

After  the  close  of  the  long,  bloody 
Indian  war  the  intercourse  between  the 
white  man  and  the  Indian  became 
friendly  and  confidential  to  the  extent 
that  the  Shawnees,  Mingoes  and  Wy- 
andots,  who  from  earlier  years  had 
occupied  in  common  the  hunting- 
grounds  of  the  Muskingum  Valley 
with  the  white  hunter,  roamed  the  for- 
est unmolested.  After  this  cessation 
of  hostilities  a Shawnee  called  Silver- 
heels  seems  to  have  isolated  himself 
from  his  tribe,  and  being  a famous  hunt- 
er lighted  his  campfire  in  the  vicinity 
of  the  mouth  of  the  Bald  Eagle,  above 
where  is  now  Windsor,  and  near  the 
ripple  in  the  river  known  and  called  by 
the  early  boatmen  Silverheels’  Ripple, 
where  game  and  fish  were  then  plenty. 

One  day,  while  the  Olive  Green  salt- 
makers  were  occupied,  old  Silverheels, 
who  was  well  known  to  them,  made  his 
appearance  at  their,  encampment,  con- 
fident of  being  a welcome  recipient  of 
their  hospitality.  The  saltmakers  had, 
of  course,  a fair  supply  of  the  standard 
beverage,  and  with  a knowledge  of  the 
Indian’s  appreciation  of  the  article  fur- 
nished it  to  him  in  liberal  and  frequent 
potations.  After  several  repetitions  he 
became  garrulous  and  communicative, 
and  according  to  the  Indian  habit  boast- 
ful of  his  prowess  in  war,  stating  that 
in  his  battles  and  marauding  excursions 
he  had  taken  the  scalps  of  sixteen  white 
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men,  and  specifically  that  he  had  during 
the  last  Indian  war  taken  the  scalp  of 
an  old  man  near  the  blockhouse,  a short 
distance  below  the  mouth  of  Olive 
Green  Creek,  on  the  Muskingum  River, 
describing  the  scalp  as  having  two 
crowns;  that  lie  had  carefully  cut  and 
divided  it  so  as  to  make  two  scalps, 
which  he  had  sold  to  the  British  at  De- 
troit for  fifty  dollars  each.  Also,  that 
at  the  time  he  shot  him  the  old  man 
was  gathering  May-apples,  and  had  the 
bosom  of  his  hunting-shirt  full  of  them, 
lie  minutely  described  the  old  man's 
musket,  with  its  iron  bands,  etc.,  adding 
that  as  the  certainty  of  pursuit  from  the 
blockhouse  required  haste,  and  as  the 
gun  was  of  no  use  to  him,  he  had  hid- 
den it  in  the  hollow  of  a tree. 

These  particulars  were  no  doubt 
drawn  out  by  the  saltmakers  from  in- 
terested motives,  as  several  of  them 
were  well  acquainted  with  Abel  Sher- 
man, having  lived  in  the  blockhouse  at 
the  time,  and  were  familiar  with  the 
fact  that  lie  had  been  killed  by  the 
Indians  at  the  time  and  in  the  manner 
described.  Among  the  saltmakers  was 
Josiali  Sherman,  son  of  Abel,  and  to 
make  sure  cf  the  truth  of  Silverheels’ 
statement  he  returned  directly  home 
and  made  search,  and  found  in  the  hol- 
low of  a decayed  tree  an  old  musket, 
the  stock  mouldered  and  the  barrel 
rusty,  but  in  a,  condition  to  be  identi- 
fied as  1 1 is  father’s,  establishing  the  fact 
that  Silverheels  was  personally  con- 
cerned in  his  death.  It  was  not  long- 
after  this  that  the  dead  body  of  Silver- 
heels was  found  by  a hunter  in  the 
ashes  of  his  campfire.  There  he  had 
lived  and  there  he  died,  and  there  was 
a father’s  death  avenged;  and  now  the 
deepened  water  of  the  river  hides  the 
memorial  of  his  name. 


Having  made  a brief  digression,  let 
us  now  return  to  the  narration  of  inci- 
dents connected  with  the  war.  The 
last  hostile  act  committed  at  Marietta 
took  place  May  10,  1794,  when  Robert 
Worth  was  killed  while  at  work  within 
a few  rods  of  Fort  Harmar.  But  other 
outrages  were  committed  in  Washing:- 
ton  County  before  the  establishment  of 
peace. 

In  February,  1795,  unfortunate  Bel- 
pre  suffered  still  another  loss.  Jonas 
Davis,  a young  Massachusetts  man  from 
the  upper  settlement,  had  been  to  Mari- 
etta, and  as  he  was  returning  discovered 
an  old  skiff  at  the  mouth  of  Crooked 
Creek.  The  next  day  he  returned  to 
the  spot  to  get  the  nails  out  of  the  skiff, 
nails  being  then  very  scarce  and  very 
high.  As  he  was  at  work  tearing  the 
old  boat  to  pieces  he  was  shot  by 
marauding  Indians  and  scalped.  The 
next  day  his  remains  were  found  by  a 
party  which  had  gone  out  to  search  for 
him.  The  same  day  four  young  men 
led  by  John  James  set  out  to  avenge 
Davis’  murder.  At  Gallipolis  they 
were  reinforced  by  four  other  volun- 
teers, and  they  followed  the  Indians  as 
far  as  the  headwaters  of  Sy mines  ( 'reek, 
distant  a hundred  miles  from  Belpre. 
There  they  came  upon  a large  camp  of 
Indians'.  The  pursuers  were  now  in 
their  turn  pursued,  and  during  their 
hasty  retreat  one  of  the  party  find  an 
adventure  which  nearly  cost  him  1 1 is 
scalp;  but  all  finally  returned  in  safety 
from  their  hazardous  expedition,  greatly 
to  the  relief  of  their  anxious  friends. 

The  last  act  of  Indian  hostility  within 
the  Ohio  ( 'oni pan  e's  purchase  took  place 
in  the  valley  of  the  Muskingum,  not  far 
from  the  line  of  the  present  county  of 
Morgan.  In  tin'  spring  of  1795  five 
young-  men  — William  Ford,  William 
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Hart,  Jacob  Proctor,  John  Waterman 
and  Sherman  Waterman, — who  had 
drawn  donation  lots  on  the  south 
branch  of  Wolf  Creek,  about  three 
miles  from  the  Waterford  garrison,  re- 
solved to  clear  their  lands  in  company. 
For  their  protection  while  at  work  a 
small  blockhouse  was  erected  on  John 
Waterman’s  land.  On  the  15th  of  June, 
which  was  a rainy  day,  the  young  men 
remained  about  the  house.  Sherman 
Waterman,  while  gathering  bark  near 
the  creek  a few  rods  from  the  house, 
was  fired  upon  by  an  Indian  and  shot 
through  the  body.  In  spite  of  his 
injury  he  succeeded  in  almost  reaching 
the  blockhouse,  then  fell  exhausted. 
1 1 is  companions,  alarmed  by  the  report 
of  the  rifle,  grasped  their  weapons  and 
sprang  to  the  portholes,  and  saw  that 
the  Indians  were  still  shooting  at  the 
prostrate  form  of  Waterman.  Two  of 
them  rushed  out  and  brought  him  in, 
themselves  unharmed,  though  the  In- 
dians’ bullets  dew  all  around  them. 
Making  good  use  of  their  own  rifles, 
they  soon  caused  the  Indians  to  retreat. 
One  of  the  young  men  then  started  to 
Waterford  to  notify  the  people  there  of 
what  had  happened.  He  returned  with 
assistance,  and  the  wounded  man  was 
removed  to  the  settlement,  where  he 
died  that  night. 

The  total  number  of  whites  killed  in 
Washington  County  and  on  the  oppo- 
site shore  of  the  Ohio  during  the  period 
of  hostility  was  38 ; the  number  cap- 
tured, 10.  Only  four  Indians  were 
known  to  have  been  killed,  though  it 
was  supposed  that  many  died  from  the 
wounds  indicted  by  the  white  men’s 
rides. 

While  the  later  events  which  we  have 
been  chronicling  were  transpiring  on 
the  Ohio  and  the  Muskingum,  General 


Anthony  Wayne  had  carried  terror 
into  the  heart  of  the  Indian  country, 
achieved  a grand  victory  and  nego- 
tiated a treaty  of  peace.  In  the  au- 
tumn of  1793,  with  a force  of  about 
three  thousand  men,  he  advanced  into 
the  territory  claimed  by  the  Indian 
confederacy.  Near  the  field  on  which 
St.  Clair’s  army  had  been  defeated  and 
slaughtered  he  erected  Fort  Recovery, 
garrisoned  it,  and  reinforced  by  General 
Scott  and  a regiment  of  mounted  Ken- 
tuckians pressed  on  farther  into  the 
Indian  country.  At  the  junction  of 
the  Auglaize  and  the  Maumee,  in  what 
is  now  the  northwestern  part  of  the 
State  of  Ohio,  in  July,  1 791,  Fort  De- 
fiance was  built  and  garrisoned.  Then 
descending  the  Maumee  to  the  rapids, 
General  Wayne,  before  striking  the 
final  blow,  sent  proposals  for  peace  to 
the  Indians.  All  the  chiefs  save  Little 
Turtle  declared  themselves  for  war. 
On  the  20th  of  August,  1 7 94,  was 
fought  the  battle  of  the  Fallen  Tim- 
bers, which  resulted  in  so  decisive  a 
victory  that  the  savages  were  willing 
to  accept  peace  on  the  intrepid  gener- 
al's terms.* 

After  advancing  still  farther  into  the 
Indian  country,  and  erecting  Fort 
Wayne,  the  victorious  commander, 
after  months  of  negotiation,  succeeded 
in  concluding  a general  treaty  of  peace 
with  all  the  hostile  tribes  of  the  Ter- 
ritory. The  treaty  was  made  at  Green- 
ville (Darke  County,  Ohio),  August  10, 
1795.  It  was  based  upon  the  Fort 
Harmar  Treaty  of  1789,  and  was  the  last 
service  which  General  Wayne  per- 

* The  scene  of  the  battle  was  near  the  present 
town  of  Waynesfield,  Lucas  County,  Ohio.  Not  far 
from  the  battlefield  stood  the  British  post  of  Fort 
Miami,  then  occupied  by  British  soldiers,  the  assist- 
ants, encouragers,  and,  as  far  as  they  dared  to  be,  the 
allies,  of  the  savages  in  their  warfare  against  the  Amer- 
icans. 
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formed  for  his  country.  He  died  in 
December,  1796,  on  board  a vessel  in 
Lake  Erie,  whiie  returning  from  the 
Indian  country  to  Philadelphia. 

Wayne’s  victory  and  the  subsequent 
treaty  secured  permanent  peace  with 
the  Indians  on  Ohio  soil,  extinguished 
the  last  vestige  of  Indian  title  to  the 
lands  now  forming  the  eastern  and 


southern  parts  of  the  State,  prepared 
the  way  for  immigration,  which  soon 
began  pouring  its  ceaseless  stream  into 
the  Ohio  Y alley,  finally  resulting  in 
the  opening  of  the  great  Northwest  to 
the  influences  of  civilization,  the  up- 
building of  great  cities  and  states  and 
the  development  of  the  greatest  agri- 
cultural region  in  the  world. 


CHAPTER  VII. 

PIONEERS  ANI)  PIONEER  LIFE. 


The  Western  Pioneers — Their  Character — Description  of  Tiieir  Work — Disadvantages — 
Pioneer  Gatherings — Description  of  the  Log  Cabin  and  the  Manner  of  its  Erection — 
The  Kitchen  Utensils  of  the  Pioneer  Household — The  Bill  of  Fare  and  l low  it  was  Pre- 
pared— Fisii  and  Game — Great  Flight  of  Wild  Pigeons — Pioneer  Agriculture — Rude 
Implements — Hard  Work — Woman’s  Work — The  Spinning-Wheels  and  the  Looms — All 
Clothing  of  Home  Manufacture — The  Kinds  of  Garments  in  Fashion  Long  Ago — Liter- 
ary Religious  and  Educational  Advantages — The  Pioneer  Preachers — The  Early 
Schools — Manner  of  Travel — Slow  Growth  of  the  Settlements — Progress  of  Improve- 
ment— Earliest  Settlers  of  the  County. 


npHE  early  settlers  labored  under 
JL  many  disadvantages,  but  it  is  un- 
likely that  any  of  them  ventured  thus 
far  into  what  was  then  “ The  Wild 
West”  with  the  hope  of  finding  their 
pathway  strewn  with  roses.  They 
were  blessed  with  strength  and  health, 
and,  better  than  all,  with  good  courage, 
and,  sustained  by  the  hope  of  “a  good 
time  coming,”  could  cheerfully  and 
manfully  work  early  and  late.  Hum- 
ble as  their  work  may  appear  when  at- 
tention is  given  to  its  details,  there 
was,  nevertheless,  an  element  of  hero- 
ism in  it.  Men  of  stout  hearts,  strong 


arms  and  determined  spirits  have  al- 
ways been  in  the  vanguard  of  the  army 
of  progress.  The  axes  of  the  back- 
woodsmen have  cleared  the  road;  civ- 
ilization follows  them.  The  work  of 
the  early  settlers  was  noble,  and  the 
memory  of  it  deserves  to  be  perpetu- 
ated. 

The  pioneers  of  this  county  found 
the  lands  which  they  had  selected  for 
occupation  covered  with  a dense 
growth  of  heavy  timber.  Lsually  the 
settler  constructed  a temporary  shel- 
ter of  poles  and  bark,  then  took  his 
axe  and  proceeded  to  clear  a small  spot 
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of  ground,  or  at  least  to  clear  it  enough 
so  that  a small  crop  of  corn  could  be 
raised.  Wheat,  being  less  hardy,  he 
did  not  usually  attempt  to  raise  until 
the  ground  had  been  planted  to  corn  a 
few  times.  As  a result,  during  the 
first  years  in  their  rude  house  the 
food  of  the  settler’s  household  consisted 
of  corn-bread  and  wild  game,  with  but 
little  variation  in  the  bill  of  fare. 
Corn  meal  was  not  easily  procured, 
even  if  corn  was  plenty.  The  early 
mills  were  not  numerous,  neither  was 
their  capacity  extensive.  Frequently  a 
dry  season  would  leave  every  “'tub- 
mill”  and  “ corn  cracker  ” in  a settle- 
ment as  dry  as  the  sands  of  the  desert. 
Then  long  journeys  on  horseback  must 
be  undertaken  to  the  nearest  settle- 
ment which  had  a mill  in  running 
order.  The  roads  of  those  days  were 
mere  paths,  marked  by  blazed  trees, 
and  very  difficult  for  one  not  accustomed 
to  them  to  follow. 

Of  amusements  there  was  no  lack, 
especially  where  the  settlers  were  gath- 
ered quite  closely  in  neighborhoods. 
Raisings,  log-rollings,  corn-shuckings 
and  similar  gatherings  were  constantly 
occurring,  and  were  usually  well  at- 
tended. On  these  occasions  whisky  was 
used  liberally ; sometimes  it  made  great 
“fun”  for  the  assemblage;  at  other 
times  it  was  productive  of  fights,  which 
were  also  regarded  in  the  light  of 
pleasurable  diversions.  Visiting  was 
far  more  frequent  between  neighbors 
then  than  now,  and  anyone  who  lived 
within  a half  dozen  miles  was  consid- 
ered a neighbor.  There  was  a genuine 
fraternal  and  helpful  spirit  prevalent  be- 
tween families;  feuds  and  jealousies  were 
rare.  All  were  about  in  the  same  con- 
dition financially;  that  is,  all  were  poor, 
and  all  stood  on  equal  social  footing, 


Man  y an  early  settler,  looking  back  upon 
that  period  when  his  struggles  and 
hardships  were  greatest,  has  been  heard 
to  declare  that  those  were  the  happiest 
days  of  his  life. 

To  the  hunter  this  locality  afforded 
about  every  kind  of  game  found  in  the 
State.  Many  derived  considerable  rev- 
enue from  the  results  of  the  chase, 
while  others  followed  it  from  inclina- 
tion— sometimes  from  necessity. 

As  the  settlements  grew,  it  was  only 
a few  years  before  each  neighborhood 
began  to  take  on  the  ways  of  civiliza- 
tion ; they  had  schools,  occasional 
preaching,  and  in  other  things  became 
like  the  rest  of  the  world,  from  which 
they  were  no  longer  estranged. 

The  log  cabin  of  early  times  has 
nearly  passed  from  the  earth  forever. 
But  it  was  a comfortable  dwelling,  and 
within  its  walls  some  of  the  greatest 
men  of  our  land  have  been  nurtured 
and  reared ; by  the  light  of  the  fire  of 
hickory  bark  many  an  incipient  states- 
man, orator  or  politician  has  conned 
the  lessons  which  were  the  foundation 
of  that  knowledge  which  brought 
wealth  and  fame  to  its  possessor.  Some- 
times a settler  or  an  intending  settler 
came  on  without  his  family,  and 
having  selected  his  land  chose  a spot 
whereon  to  erect  his  humble  dwelling. 
The  location  was  made  with  a view  to 
obtaining  a convenient  supply  of  good 
water,  and  for  this  reason  a spot  near 
a living  spring  was  preferable;  but 
when  such  an  one  could  not  be  had  a 
supply  of  water  was  readily  obtained 
by  digging  a well,  which,  with  curb  and 
sweep  and  “the  old  oaken  bucket,” 
was  an  object  which  others  besides  the 
poet  have  reason  to  remember  with 
grateful  affection.  When  the  settler 
had  found  a spot  to  his  liking  he  began 
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clearing'  the  ground  of  the  trees,  reserv- 
ing'  the  largest  and  best  logs  to  be 
hewed  and  used  in  constructing  his 
cabin.  For  this,  trees  of  nearly  uni- 
form size  were  selected  and  cut  into 
suitable  lengths,  generally  fifteen  to 
eighteen  feet.  On  an  appointed  day 
as  many  of  the  scattering  neighbors  as 
could  be  assembled  gathered  at  the 
place  to  assist  the  newcomer  in  “rais- 
ing” his  house.  After  the  ground-logs 
were  laid  the  others  were  raised  to 
their  places  by  the  aid  of  handspikes 
and  “ skidpoles,”  and  men  standing  at 
the  corners  notched  them  as  fast  as 
they  were  placed  in  position.  The 
place  of  “ cornerman  ” was  one  of 
distinction,  and  the  men  chosen  for 
these  positions  were  supposed  to  lie 
particularly  skillful  in  the  use  of  the 
axe. 

The  cabin  was  usually  raised  to  a 
height  of  seven  or  eight  feet,  and  then 
the  laying  of  the  gables  began.  These 
were  formed  by  shortening  each  log 
successively  and  giving  the  ends  the 
right  slant.  The  gables  were  held  in 
position  and  the  framework  of  the  roof 
formed  by  small,  straight  poles  laid 
about  two  and  a half  feet  apart,  and 
extending  from  one  gable  to  the  other. 
These  poles  supported  the  shingles  or 
“clapboards,"  as  they  were  called, 
forming  the  roof,  and  the  clapboards 
were  held  in  place  by  weight-poles, 
stretching  across  the  roof  in  the  same 
manner  as  the  poles  beneath  the  clap- 
boards, and  secured  by  chunks  of  wood 
closely  fitted  between  them  at  each 
end.  The  clapboards  were  usually 
about  five  feet  in  -length,  made  from 
straight-grained  oak,  split  in  the  requi- 
site thickness.  For  the  splitting  an 
instrument  known  as  a trow  was  used, 
which  was  merely  a straight  blade,  fixed 


upright  at  right  angles  with  its  handle, 
and  driven  by  a mallet. 

After  the  cabin  was  completed  and 
roofed  the  walls  were  “ chinked  and 
daubed  ” with  clay  or  mud,  and  all 
holes  through  which  cold  or  rain  might 
enter  stopped.  The  walls  had  to  be 
rechinked  frequently,  as  the  rain  loos- 
ened and  washed  out  the  filling.  One 
or  two  small  windows  were  made  by 
cutting  out  a square  hole  in  the  walls. 
Across  the  window  sticks  were  fas- 
tened, and  to  them  greased  paper 
was  attached  to  admit  the  light  and 
keep  out  the  cold.  A doorway  was 
made  by  cutting  out  a sufficient  space  in 
the  logs  if  a saw  was  to  be  had — 
otherwise  it  was  made  by  laying  short 
logs  on  each  side  until  a sufficient 
height  had  been  reached,  when  the 
Ions  were  laid  extending-  the  whole 
length  of  the  front  of  the  cabin.  The 
door  was  made  of  splits  or  clapboards, 
fastened  to  wooden  cleats  by  wooden 
pins.  The  hinges  Avere  also  of  wood 
and  fastened  to  the  door  in  a similar 
manner.  A wooden  latch  was  then  ar- 
ranged on  the  inside  of  the  door  to  be 
lifted  from  the  outside  bv  a leather 
j string  drawn  to  the  door.  When 
the  string  was  drawn  inside  the  door 
was  securely  fastened.  From  this  man- 
ner of  fastening  the  door  arose  the  old 
saying,  “The  latchstring  is  always  out,” 
Synonymous  with  hospitality. 

The  chimney  of  the  pioneer  dwelling- 
stood  outside,  at  one  end  of  the  cabin. 
It  was  built  either  of  stone  or  of  sticks 
and  mud.  The  fireplace  was  generally 
a huge  affair.  A space  for  it  was  left 
in  the  logs,  or  else  one  was  cut  for  it 
after  the  walls  were  erected.  The 
back  and  sides  of  the  I i replace  were 
made  of  large,  Mat  stones;  the  width 
was  sufficient  to  admit  a log-  six  or  eight 
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feet  long.  In  the  fireplace  hung  a 
crane,  with  iron  hooks  (or  wooden  ones 
when  iron  could  not  be  obtained),  upon 
which  the  pots  and  kettles  of  the  house- 
hold were  suspended. 

The  floor  of  the  cabin — if  it  had  one, 
which  was  not  always  the  case — was 
made  of  puncheons,  or  boards  split 
from  the  logs  and  hewed  to  the  required 
thickness. 

Quite  often  the  settler  brought  his 
family  with  him  from  his  distant  East- 
ern or  Southern  home,  and  then  he  had 
to  construct  a temporary  shelter,  or,  if 
the  family  was  small,  lodge  them  with 
some  accommodating  neighbor,  until 
his  cabin  could  be  erected  and  made 
ready  for  its  occupants. 

Frequently  the  cabins  were  con- 
structed with  lofts,  which  served  a 
variety  of  purposes.  The  loft  was 
reached  by  a ladder.  It  usually  con- 
tained the  spare  bed  of  the  household 

if  there  was  one — and  was  therefore 
the  guest-chamber.  It  was  also  the 
place  of  storage  of  all  household  arti- 
cles not  needed  for  frequent  use;  and 
on  its  rafters  usually  hung  bunches  of 
herbs  which  had  been  gathered  and 
dried  in  the  proper  season,  such  as 
tansy,  catnip,  pennyroyal,  boneset  and 
wormwood,  which  in  cases  of  sickness 
were  steeped  and  administered  to  the 
patient  in  good,  strong,  old-fashioned 
allopathic  doses. 

The  labor  of  making  a cabin  was 
usually  performed  in  two  or  three  days, 
but  after  the  family  moved  in  they 
were  occupied  for  several  weeks  or 
even  months  in  finishing  and  fur- 
nishing it.  The  walls  had  to  be 
chinked  and  daubed,  and  various  arti- 
cles of  rude  furniture  manufactured. 
A table  was  made  of  puncheons  cleated 
together  and  resting  upon  four  posts. 


Stools  and  benches  were  constructed  for 
seats,  and  pegs  were  driven  into  the 
walls  upon  which  shelves  were  laid.  Bed- 
steads were  made  by  forked  sticks  set  in 
the  floor  and  holding  one  end  of  poles, 
of  which  the  other  ends  rested  upon  the 
logs  forming  the  walls  of  the  cabin. 

Under  the  large  bed,  usually  placed 
in  the  corner,  was  to  be  seen  a trundle- 
bed,  which  was  drawn  from  its  hiding- 
place  at  night  and  occupied,  by  the 
children.  In  another  corner  stood  the 
old-fashioned  spinning-wheel,  with  a 
smaller  one  (used  for  spinning  flax) 
near  it;  in  another  the  table,  and  in 
the  remaining  corner  was  a rude  cup- 
board or  set  of  shelves,  which  contained 
the  few  dishes  of  earthenware  and 
pewter  the  family  possessed,  with  the 
plates  set  up  edgewise  to  make  the  dis- 
play of  table  furniture  as  conspicuous 
as  possible.  Over  the  doorway,  in 
forked  cleats,  hung  the  pioneer’s  trusty 
rifle  and  powderliorn. 

The  cooking  utensils  were  few  and 
simple.  Such  articles  as  could  be 
boiled  were  cooked  in  kettles  hung  over 
the  fire.  A long-handled  spider  or 
frying-pan,  set  upon  a bed  of  coals, 
was  used  for  cooking  meat,  frying  flap- 
jacks  or  battercakes,  etc.  Bread  was 
baked  sometimes  on  a board  set  up  be- 
fore the  fire;  but  a better  utensil  for 
this  purpose  was  the  “ Dutch  oven,”  a 
shallow,  cast-iron  kettle  with  a cover, 
over  and  under  which  coals  were 
placed.  Meat  was  sometimes  roasted 
by  suspending  it  before  the  fire,  a dish 
being  placed  underneath  to  catch  the 
drippings.  The  food  was  simple  and 
coarse,  but  wholesome.  The  pioneers 
suffered  little  from  indigestion  or  dys- 
pepsia, as  their  manner  of  life  gave 
them  plenty  of  healthy  exercise  in  the 
open  air. 
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In  early  years  many  of  the  settlers 
depended,  to  a considerable  extent,  for 
their  food  upon  the  fish  in  the  Mus- 
kingum, which  were  abundant  and  eas- 
ily caught.  Several  varieties  of  catfish, 
perch  and  suckers,  also  pike,  sturgeon 
and  salmon,  were  found  in  the  stream, 
and  instances  are  related  of  single  spec- 
imens of  pike  and  catfish  weighing 
anywhere  from  50  to  100  pounds.  Dur- 
ing the  spring  fish  were  generally 
caught  with  the  hook ; but  in  the  fall 
months,  when  the  water  was  low  and 
clear,  they  were  taken  at  night  by 
torchlight  with  the  spear.  There  were 
expert  fishermen  among  the  pioneers, 
and  their  “luck”  was  such  as  would 
seem  incredible  to  modern  sportsmen. 

Other  sources  of  food  were  not  lack- 
ing. On  this  subject  we  cannot  do  bet- 
ter than  quote  from  Judge  Gaylord’s 
reminiscences : 

“I  have  been  reminded  by  an  old 
citizen  of  the  large  docks  of  wild  pig- 
eons that  fleiv  over  our  village  in  1819. 
The  heavens  for  many  days  were  fairly 
dark  with  these  birds,  in  their  passage 
in  the  morning  from  the  West  and  in 
the  evening  in  their  going  back.  . . . 

Since  that  period  we  have  witnessed 
similar  and  partial  flights,  but  nothing 
equal  to  that  of  1819.  Their  evening 
passage  was  from  their  feeding-grounds 
in  the  East  and  South  to  their  roosts 
far  off  in  the  West.  They  are  birds  of 
rapid  flight;  no  others  can  equal  them. 
They  have  been  taken  at  their  roosts 
here  in  the  Western  country  with  fresh 
and  undigested  South  Carolina  rice  in 
their  craws,  showing  that  they  fly  long 
distances  with  great  rapidity.  Hunt- 
ers with  torches  and  poles  visit  their 
roosts  and  slay  thousands  of  them.  In 
this  neighborhood  they  were  taken  on 
the  wing,  the  hunter  placing  himself 


upon  the  highest  hill  in  the  vicinity, 
where  the  flight  of  the  birds  was 
necessarily  lowT. 

“This  great  pigeon  flight  in  the 
early  history  of  the  country  reminds 
me  of  an  unprecedented  migration  or 
traveling  of  gray  squirrels.  About 
this  period,  when  the  sky  was  obscured 
by  the  flight  of  wild  pigeons,  the  Mus- 
kingum River  was  literally  covered 
with  squirrels  swimming  across  it  from 
the  east  to  the  west.  This  particular 
migration  of  squirrels  was’  remarkable, 
and  their  numbers  immense.  In  their 
course  they  leaped  and  swam  over 
every  obstacle  and  stream  in  their  way. 
There  was  no  stopping  them  in  their 
appointed  course  except  by  the  club  in 
the  hands  of  men  and  boys,  who  would 
meet  them  in' the  stream  and  slay  them 
by  tens,  hundreds  and  thousands,  mak- 
ing them  into  potpies,  fries,  stews,  etc. 
Equal  and  perhaps  more  savory  were 
these  dishes  to  the  appetites  of  our 
people  than  were  the  quail  and  manna 
bestowed  upon  Moses  and  his  party  of 
Israelites  in  the  wilderness  of  Egypt. 

“ There  has  been  no  such  migration 
of  the  squirrel  since  the  period  men- 
tioned. Previous  to  1819  it  is  related 
that  in  the  fall  of  certain  years  the 
gray  squirrels  became  itinerant,  travel- 
ing simultaneously  in  millions  from  the 
North  to  the  South,  destroying  whole 
fields  of  corn  in  a few  days  if  not 
immediately  gathered,  and  eating  every- 
thing in  their  way,  like  African  locusts 
or  the  modern  Colorado  potato-bugs, 
while  they  traveled  forward  without 
stopping  long  in  any  place,  swimming 
large  rivers,  and  perhaps  before  winter 
returning  again  by  the  same  route 
toward  the  North. 

“In  1819  and  prior  thereto  wild 
game,  such  as  deer  and  turkey,  was 
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plenty.  Turkeys  in  large  Hocks  and 


deer  in  droves  of  ten  and  twenty  were 
common  at  certain  seasons  of  the  year. 
Venison  and  turkey  were  common  and 
favorite  dishes.  The  Wards,  Priests 
and  other  hunters,  from  Wolf  and  Sun- 
day Creeks,  in  a later  day  kept  our 
people  in  bountiful  supply  of  these 
desirable  meats,  so  that  in  the  greater 
part  of  the  year  every  cabin-joist  was 
kept  well  hung  and  burdened  with  large, 
fat  and  juicy  saddles  of  venison.  In 
the  fall  the  beech  most  abounded  in  the 
woods  along  the  river  and  creek 
bottoms,  which  attracted  the  turkeys 
in  large  Hocks.  The  wild  turkey  would 
sometimes  depredate  upon  the  corn- 
fields and  grainstacks,  compelling  the 
inhabitants  to  gather  their  corn  early 
and  to  cover  their  grainstacks  with 
brush.  Great  numbers  were  killed  with 
the  riHe,  caught  in  pens,  killed  with 
clubs  and  dogs. 

“The  manner  of  taking  the  wild  tur- 
key in  pens  was  to  build  an  inclosure 
out  of  fence  rails  or  poles  about  two 
feet  high,  covered  close,  and  well 
secured  with  like  material.  A trench 
was  dug  a foot  or  eighteen  inches  deep, 
commencing  on  the  outside  of  the  pen 
and  terminating  about  the  centre,  both 
ends  graded.  Corn  was  then  strewn 
for  some  distance  to  the  right,  left,  and 
in  front,  alone-  the  ditch,  and  through- 
out  the  pen.  The  turkeys  coming  in 
Hocks  would  follow  up  the  cornrail, 
and  in  a few  minutes  the  pen  would 
be  full  of  game.  After  eating  the  corn  , 
the  turkeys  would  attempt  to  escape, 
but  invariably  failed,  it  being  the  na- 
ture of  the  bird  to  elevate  the  head,  ex- 
cept when  feeding,  and  look  for  a place 
of  escape  at  the  top,  not  looking  down- 
ward at  the  place  of  entrance.  By  this 
mode  large  numbers  were  taken.” 


The  habits  of  the  pioneers  were  of  a 
simplicity  and  purity  well  correspond- 
ing to  the  character  of  their  surround- 
ings. There  was  constant  daily  toil 
both  for  husband  and  wife  and  son  and 
daughter  in  summer  and  winter.  The 
men  and  boys  were  constantly  engaged 
in  the  work  of  girdling  the  trees,  fell- 
ing and  burning  them,  and  clearing 
away  brush  and  stumps,  planting,  har- 
vesting and  caring  for  the  few  do- 
mestic animals  on  the  farm.  The  agri- 
cultural implements  were  few  and  of 
the  rudest  character.  Picks,  spades 
and  hoes,  constructed  by  some  neigh- 
bor who  possessed  a few  blacksmith’s 
tools,  or  brought  from  the  former 
home  of  the  settler,  were  among  the 
tools  most  used.  Plows  were  made 
of  wood  and  strips  of  iron  — in- 
capable of  turning  a furrow,  but 
serving  to  stir  the  ground  a little. 
Harrows,  when  any  were  used,  were 
made  from  brush  and  wood.  Scythes 
of  a rude  pattern,  short  and  with  a 
broad  blade,  were  used  for  cutting 
grass;  while  the  sickle  served  in  place 
of  the  modern  harvester.  Thrashing 
was  done  with  a Hail,  and  winnowing- 
performed  by  hand,  by  the  aid  of 
a strong  breeze.  Wagons  and  carts 
were  heavy,  awkward  and  cumber- 
some. Sometimes  the  wheels  of  these 
vehicles  were  made,  each  consisting  of 
one  piece,  by  sawing  cuts  from  large 
logs. 

If  the  labor  of  the  men  was  ar- 
duous, that  of  the  woman  was  none 
the  less  so.  In  addition  to  the  ordi- 
nary household  duties  the  women  and 
girls  usually  spun  and  wove  the  cloth 
and  manufactured  every  article  of  ap- 
parel worn  by  the  different  members 
of  the  household.  Every  cabin  con- 
tained two  spinning-wheels.  One 
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wheel  was  the  old-fashioned  spinning- 
wheel,  still  occasionally  to  be  seen,  used 
for  the  manufacture  of  yarn  ; the  other, 
a small  wheel,  run  by  foot-power,  and 
used  for  spinning  Ihix.  The  loom  was 
not  less  necessary  than  the  spinning- 
wheels,  though  not  every  house  had 
one,  as  one  loom  had  a capacity  to 
supply  the  wants  of  several  families. 
Settlers,  who  in  spite  of  wolves  and 
bears,  succeeding  in  raising  a few  sheep, 
commenced  the  manufacture  of  woolen 
cloth.  The  wool,  after  being  washed, 
dried  and  oiled,  was  carded  into  rolls 
by  broad  hand-cards,  and  was  then 
spun  on  the  “ big  wheel."  A common 
article  woven  on  the  looms  was  linsey- 
woolsey,  of  which  the  warp  was  linen 
and  the  filling  woolen.  This  cloth, 
after  being  dyed  gray,  drab  or  some 
other  sober  color  by  the  aid  of  barks 
and  other  common  agencies  which  the 
mothers  and  grandmothers  were  adept 
in  using,  was  made  up  in  gowns  for  the 
women  and  girls. 

All  the  clothes  worn  by  men  and 
boys,  excepting  shoes  and  sometimes 
hats  were  also  of  home  manufacture. 
Nearly  every  farmer  had  a patcli  of 
flax,  which  formed  a most  essential 
part  of  the  material  for  cloth.  Be- 
fore it  was  spun  and  woven  it  had  to 
go  through  the  operations  of  “hack- 
ling'” and  “scutching,”  and  these  op- 
erations frequently  took  place  at 
“bees”  in  which  all  the  young  people 
from  far  and  near  participated.  “ Store- 
clothes”  of  broadcloth  or  doeskin  were 
rarely  seen,  and  when  worn  were  con- 
sidered an  evidence  of  vanity  or  else 
a sure  indication,  if  the  wearer  was  a 
young  man,  that  la*  contemplated 
matrimony.  A very  common  garment 
for  men’s  wear  was  the  lnmting-shirt, 
or  frock,  which  came  nearly  to  the 


knees,  and  was  wide  enough  to  lap  over 
a foot  upon  the  chest.  This  generally 
had  a cape,  sometimes  fringed  with  a 
piece  of  raveled  cloth  of  a different 
color  from  the  rest  of  the  garment. 
The  hunting-shirt  was  always  worn 
belted,  and  the  bosom  of  it  afforded  a 
convenient  receptacle  for  the  various 
articles  needed  by  the  hunter  or  woods- 
man. Breeches  were  made  of  heavy 
cloth  or  of  deerskin,  frequently  with 
leggins,  of  similiar  material.  The 
deerskin  trousers  when  dry  were  very 
J comfortable,  but  after  been  soaked 
with  rain  they  became  almost  as  stiff 
as  boards.  Hats  and  caps  were  made 
of  native  furs,  tanned  and  fashioned 
by  the  wearer.  A few  years  after  the 
country  became  settled  hatters  took 
little  shops  in  every  village  and  made 
woolen  hats  for  nearly  all  the  men  of 
the  surrounding  country.  Drawers 
and  undershirts,  as  well  as  overcoats, 
were  articles  almost  unknown.  When 
the  weather  became  so  severe  as  to 
make  heavier  clothing  a necessity  an 
extra  garment  or  two  was  drawn  on 
over  those  usually  worn. 

For  covering  of  the  feet,  moccasins  of 
{ deerskin,  or  shoes  of  cowhide,  were 
| worn.  Boots  are  of  more  modern  use. 
Shoes  were  made  either  by  some  itin- 
erant shoemaker  or  by  some  man  in 
the  settlement  who  had  a few  tools 
and  some  knowledge  of  the  craft. 
Every  pair  of  shoes  was  expected  to  last 
at  least  a year,  and  as  leather  was  high 
they  were  worn  sparingly,  men,  boys 
women  and  children  going  bare-footed 
whenever  the  weather  and  the  nature 
of  their  labor  permitted.  It  was  cus- 
tomary for  women  and  girls  when  go- 
ing to  church,  to  town,  or  to  visit  a 
neighbor,  to  carry  their  shoes  and 
stockings  in  their  hands  until  near  their 
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destination,  when  they  would  seat 
themselves  on  a stone  or  a fallen  tree 
and  clothe  their  feet  properly. 

The  ladies  had  few  articles  of  jew- 
elerv  or  other  ornaments.  Ribbons, 
laces,  tine  feathers  and  gay  colors  were 
not  known  until  the  settlements  had 
become  far  advanced  in  the  ways  of 
wealth  and  luxury. 

The  pioneers  generally  were  not 
men  of  literary  tastes  or  of  extensive 
educational  attainments.  However,  al- 
most every  family  had  a few  books, 
the  chief  and  most  important  of  which 
was  the  Bible,  which  was  perhaps  more 
read  then  than  now.  Among  the  most 
common  books  were  such  works  as 
“ Pilgrim’s  Progress,”  “Paradise  Lost,” 
“The  Saints’  Rest,”  “ vEsop’s  Fables” 
and  the  like.  Newspapers  were  rarely 
seen,  and  if  a letter  came  to  any  house- 
hold by  the  weekly  post  such  an  event 
was  a nine  days’  wonder. 

The  settlements  were  visited  now 
and  then  by  itinerant  preachers.  Fore- 
most among  these  pioneer  missionaries 
were  the  Methodists,  who  very  early  in 
the  history  of  Ohio  established  circuits 
and  appointed  ministers  for  them  in  all 
the  settled  portions  of  the  State.  Some 
of  these  circuits  extended  for  hundreds 
of  miles,  and  the  good  missionary, 
traveling  on  horseback  from  place  to 
place,  was  several  weeks,  sometimes 
months,  in  making  his  rounds.  lie 
preached  not  only  on  Sundays  but  many 
times  during  the  week,  holding  both 
day  and  evening  services.  Whenever 
he  reached  a neighborhood  where  sev- 
eral families  could  lie  gathered  at  some 
convenient  cabin,  notice  was  given  that 
divine  services  would  be  held  at  a cer- 
tain hour;  and  at  the  appointed  time 
he  preached  to  a devout  and  attentive 
audience.  Representatives  of  other  de- 


nominations were  equally  as  active  as 
the  Methodists  in  promoting  the  spread 
of  the  gospel  in  the  wilderness,  though 
perhaps  less  numerous. 

School  advantages  were  very  meager, 
and  many,  not  fully  appreciating  the 
importance  of  education,  neglected  to 
give  their  children  any  opportunity  to 
obtain  knowledge  from  books.  But 
there  were  usually  found  in  all  settle- 
ments men  of  intelligent  views  and 
some  culture,  who,  as  soon  as  the  settlers 
were  in  a condition  to  bear  the  expense, 
exerted  themselves  to  establish  schools 
and  procure  teachers  for  them.  Fre- 
quently a school  was  taught  in  a de- 
serted log  cabin ; at  other  times  in  a 
spare  room  of  a double  log  house  (the 
style  of  residence  that  came  into  fash- 
ion after  the  cabin  epoch  had  passed 
away).  When  a schoolhouse  was  built 
it  was  of  a rude  style,  and  most  uncom- 
fortable in  its  arrangements.  It  was 
made  of  hewed  logs,  and  had  a huge 
chimney  of  stones  or  of  sticks  and  mud 
at  one  end.  The  fireplace  was  wide, 
and  deep  enough  to  receive  a five-  or 
six-foot  back-log,  and  a considerable 
quantity  of  smaller  fuel.  This  served 
to  warm  the  house  in  winter  and  to 
ventilate  it  in  summer.  Where  only 
one  term  of  school  was  taught  in  a 
neighborhood  each  year,  as  was  fre- 
quently the  case,  it  was  always  held  in 
the  winter  time,  as  the  larger  boys 
could  then  best  be  spared  from  their 
work  to  attend.  The  windows  of  the 
log;  schoolhouse  were  made  by  cutting- 
away  a log  in  two  sides  of  the  building, 
and  in  the  aperture  a few  lights  of 
seven-by-nine  glass  were  set,  or  else 
greased  paper  was  pasted  over  the 
opening.  The  writing-desk  consisted 
of  a heavy  oak  plank,  or  hewed  slabs 
laid  upon  wooden  pins,  driven  into  the 
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wall  in  a slanting  direction.  Four- 
legged  benches,  without  hacks,  made 
from  a split  log,  furnished  the  seats. 
The  bench  upon  which  the  scholars  sat 
while  writing  was  usually  so  high  that 
the  feet  of  the  younger  pupils,  some  of 
whom  had  to  be  lifted  upon  the  bench, 
could  not  touch  the  floor. 

Small  use  was  made  of  textbooks  in 
these  pioneer  schools.  The  chief  books 
were  the  Bible  and  the  spelling-book, 
and  a scholar  possessing  either  was 
considered  to  be  well  supplied.  Read- 
ing, spelling,  arithmetic  and  writing 
were  the  only  branches  taught.  Geog- 
raphy, grammar  and  many  other  sub- 
jects that  now  are  taught  in  the  district 
schools  were  alike  unknown  to  teach- 
ers and  pupils  of  the  pioneer  days.  It 
was  several  years  before  they  were 
introduced  into  the  schools,  and  when 
at  last  they  were  received  it  was  with 
reluctance,  as  many  parents  regarded 
these  branches  as  useless  innovations. 
There  was  no  uniformity  of  textbooks, 
consequently  classification  of  the  school 
was  impossible,  and.  except  in  reading 
and  spelling,  each  pupil  recited  alone. 
Many  who  were  regarded  as  successful 
teachers  then  could  not  now,  if  living, 
obtain  a teacher's  certificate  even  of 
the  lowest  grade.  Yet  the  teachers 
were  conscientious  laborers  and  gen- 
erally worthy  of  their  hire.  Their 
wages  were  small,  indeed,  and  their 
work,  especially  that  of  government, 
was  not  easy.  The  practice  of  Hogging 
was  almost  universally  in  vogue,  and 
the  teacher,  in  addition  to  educational 
requirements,  must  possess  physical 
strength  sufficient  to  enable  him  to 
“ handle”  the  largest  of  his  pupils, 
should  the  latter  In1  refactory,  other- 
wise he  was  deemed  but  an  inefficient 
schoolmaster. 


A custom  long  practiced  in  the  rural 

schools  was  that  known  as  “barriim- 

© 

out.”  It  is  happily  now  extinct.  Once 
it  was  resorted  to  once  a year  as  reyu- 
larly  as  the  Christmas  holidays  came 
around,  and  both  old  and  young  de- 
lighted in  seeing  it  carried  out  success- 
fully. When  the  master  found  the  door 
of  the  schoolroom  securely  fastened  on 
the  inside,  and  a number  of  the  larger 
boys  within,  guarding  it  to  keep  him 
from  entering,  he  knew  that  he  must 
either  treat  his  scholars  to- apples,  cider, 
cakes,  or  some  similar  refreshment,  or 
sign  an  agreement  to  do  so  at  some 
future  time  before  he  could  again  take 
up  his  rod  of  authority. 

The  manner  of  traveling  was  chiefly 
on  horseback,  and  women  as  well  as 
men  were  accustomed  to  take  long  jour- 
neys over  paths  leading  through  the 
woods,  and  marked  by  blazed  trees. 
The  packsaddle  was  used  for  bringing 
flour  and  meal  from  the  mill,  carrying 
provisions  to  market  or  bringing  pur- 
chases therefrom.  Most  of  the  tradiim 

© 

was  by  barter  or  exchange,  as  there 
was  very  little  ready  money  in  the 
country. 

There  were  many  “squatters”  among 
the  early  settlers — that  is,  those  who 
were  too  poor  to  pay  the  fees  and  en- 
ter their  land  properly,  would  settle  on 
some  tract  and  “trust  to  luck”  until 
they  could  raise  enough  money  to  make 
the  purchase.  In  some  cases  they  re- 
mained undisturbed,  and  eventually 
succeeded  in  gaining  a title  to  their 
lands;  but  in  other  instances  they  were 
compelled  to  vacate  after  making  con- 
siderable improvements.  There  were 
numerous  speculators  on  the  lookout 
for  opportunities  to  make  money  out 
of  government  lands.  They  were  a 
class  despised  by  the  early  settlers,  who 
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called  them  landsharks,  or  landgrab- 
bcrs.  Sometimes  one  of  these  sharks, 
finding  that  a poor  man  had  made  a 
good  improvement  but  had  not  }Tet 
entered  his  land,  would  go  to  the  land- 
office  and  secure  a title  to  it,  then  dis- 
possess the  settler  whose  labor  had 
greatly  enhanced  the  value  of  the  land. 
The  disputes  as  to  titles  and  the  fear  of 
not  being  able  to  secure  a perfect  title 
doubtless  tended  to  keep  away  many 
who  otherwise  would  have  become  set- 
tlers. 

The  settlement  of  Morgan  County 
progressed  but  slowly.  Although  the 
region  was  practically  freed  from  all 
danger  of  hostility  from  the  Indians  by 
the  peace  of  1795,  and  settlers  began  to 
come  in  soon  after  that  date,  there  was 
no  rapid  influx  of  population. 

Hut  if  the  growth  was  slow  it  was 
constant  and  progressive.  By  degrees 
the  little  clearings  and  cabins  became 
more  numerous  in  all  parts  of  the  coun- 
try, while  the  first-settled  farms  could 
easily  be  distinguished  from  the  others 
by  reason  of  more  extensive  fields,  bet- 
ter buildings,  more  live  stock,  and  other 
evidences  of  prosperity.  The  sense  of 
loneliness  and  isolation,  which  had  been 
especially  trying  to  the  women  once 
accustomed  to  the  advantages  of  the 
older  settlements,  now  disappeared  ; so- 
cial gatherings  became  numerous  and 
most  enjoyable.  Baisings,  log-rollings, 
harvesting-bees  and  occasional  rifle- 
matches  for  men,  quiltings  and  apple- 
butter  makings  for  women,  and  corn- 
huskings  in  which  both  sexes  took  part, 
furnished  frequent  occasions  for  social 
intercourse. 

Advancement  began  to  show  itself  in 
many  ways.  Frame  houses,  substantial 
barns,  fine  orchards,  began  to  dot  the 
landscape,  while  school  houses  and 


churches  multiplied.  Better  roads  were 
made,  and  innumerable  changes  and  im- 
provements. A new  order  of  society 
came  into  being.  The  humble  work  of 
the  pioneers  had  borne  fruit.  The  peo- 
ple of  Morgan  County  were  “out  of  the 
woods,”  and  in  the  world,  keeping  pace 
with  the  rest  of  humanity  in  the  march 
of  progress.  Now  the  sons  and  daugh- 
ters of  Morgan  County  pioneers  are  to 
be  found  in  almost  every  State  and  Ter- 
ritory of  the  Union  from  the  Atlantic 
to  the  Pacific  slope.  Wherever  they 
are  they  do  their  duty  cheerfully  and 
bravely,  and  retain  in  their  hearts  a 
lingering  affection  for  the  hills  and 
valleys  among  which  they  were  nurtured 
and  reared. 

The  story  of  the  first  settlement 
within  the  limits  of  Morgan  County, 
and  the  melancholy  fate  of  the  little 
colony  at  Big  Bottom,  has  already  been 
recorded  in  these  pages.  The  founding 
of  a colony  at  Olive  Green  Creek  has 
also  been  mentioned.  We  come  now  to 
Morgan  County  with  its  present  limits, 
within  which  probably  no  permanent 
settlement  was  made  until  after  the 
peace  of  1795.  There  appear  to  have 
been  no  centers  of  settlement.  The 
southern  part  of  the  county,  lying  near- 
est to  the  early  settlements  at  Marietta, 
Belpre,  and  Waterford,  was  more  gen- 
erally occupied  than  other  parts  of  the 
county  in  the  earliest  years  of  settlement, 
though  it  was  not  long  before  scattered 
cabins  were  to  be  found  here  and  there 
in  all  parts  of  the  county  in  what  were 
then  considered  the  most  desirable  loca- 
tions. Windsor  Township,  from  its 
position  contiguous  to  the  old  settle- 
ment at  Waterford,  and  from  its  exten- 
sive bottom  lands,  probably  at  first  at- 
tracted more  settlers  than  any  other 
specific  locality.  Next  in  order  the 
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eastern  part  of  the  county  was  occu- 
pied. The  river,  navigated  by  canoes 
from  the  earliest  years,  and  therefore  a 
thoroughfare  frequently  traversed  by 
adventurers  and  would-be  settlers,  nat- 
urally enough  attracted  settlers  to  its 
banks,  and  it  was  not  many  years  until 
the  most  desirable  river  farms  between 
the  Washington  County  line  on  the 
south  and  the  Muskingum  County  line 
on  the  north  were  all  occupied.  Along 
Wolf  Creek  were  also  many  early  set- 
tlers. 

At  the  time  Morgan  County  was 
formed  its  population  was  small  and 
much  scattered.  It  is  estimated  that 
there  were  not  more  than  3,000  inhabi- 
tants in  1818.  and  the  area  of  the  coun- 
ty was  much  larger  then  than  now. 
The  erection  of  the  county  and  the  loca- 
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tion  of  the  county-seat  naturally  gave  a 
little  impetus  to  the  progress  of  coloni- 
zation, and  when  the  census  of  1820 
was  taken  the  entire  population  of  the 
county  was  5,297,  of  whom  fifteen  were 
colored.  The  pioneers  were  chiefly 
natives  of  the  neighboring  States  of 
Pennsylvania,  Virginia  and  Maryland; 
among  them  was  also  a considerable 
number  of  New  Englanders,  and  now 
and  then  a representative  of  other  old 
States  of  the  East  and  South.  Not  a 
few  came  from  the  older  counties  of 
Ohio,  to  which  they  or  their  ancestors 
had  come  while  the  Northwest  Territory 
was  still  in  existence,  or  else  soon  after 
the  birth  of  the  State  of  Ohio.  Among 
others  Belmont  County  in  particular  sent 
to  Morgan  County  many  of  her  sturdy 
pioneers  and  most  excellent  citizens. 
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1)  y act  of  the  general  Assembly,  De- 
V)  cember  29,  1817,  a new  county 
called  Morgan  (named  in  honor  of  Gen- 
eral Daniel  Morgan,  an  officer  of  the 
Revolution)  was  erected  from  such  por- 
tions of  the  Counties  of  Guernsey, 
Washington  and  Muskingum  as  were 
included  in  the  following  boundaries: 

“ Beginning  at  the  southwest  corner 
of  township  eight,  range  thirteen; 
thence  east  to  the  eastern  bank  of  the 
Muskingum  River;  thence  down  said 
river  with  the  meanders  thereof  to  a 
point  where  it  will  first  intersect  the 
northern  boundary  of  the  donation 
tract ; thence  east  with  the  said  northern 
boundary  line  to  the ’southeast  corner 
of  township  five,  range  nine;  thence 
north  to  the  northeast  corner  of  said 
township;  thence  east  to  the  western 
boundary  line  of  Monroe  County  to  the 
southeast  corner  of  township  six,  range 
eight;  tlience  north  to  the  northeast 
corner  of  township  seven,  range  eight; 
thence  west  to  the  line  of  Muskingum 


County;  thence  south  to  the  southwest 
corner  of  township  eight,  range  ten  ; 
thence  west  to  the  center  of  township 
fourteen,  range  fourteen  ; thence  south 
to  the  southern  line  of  said  township 
fourteen,  range  fourteen  ; thence  east 
to  the  southeast  corner  of  said  town- 
ship; thence  south  to  the  place  of  be- 
ginning.” 

The  act  provided  that  the  county 
should  be  organized  “whenever  the 
legislature  shall  think  proper,”  and  that 
until  organized  the  territory  of  the  pro- 
posed new  county  should  remain  at- 
tached to  the  counties  from  which  it 
was  to  be  taken. 

The  next  legislation  in  regard  to  the 
new  county  was  a resolution  adopted 
January  2d,  1818,  appointing  three 

commissioners  to  locate  the  county 
seat.  By  an  act  passed  December  28, 
1818,  to  take  effect  March  1,  1819,  all 
further  provisions  necessary  to  fully 
organize  the  county  were  made,  and  the 
first  election  for  county  officers  was 
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ordered  to  be  held  on  the  first  Monday 
in  April.  Justices  and  constables  who 
had  been  elected  within  those  townships 
forming  the  new  county  were  author- 
ized to  serve  out  their  terms. 

Of  the  election  of  April,  1819,  there 
is  no  record.  David  Fulton,  Sylvanus 
Piper  and  Robert  McKee  were  chosen 
county  commissioners;  Nathan  Dear- 
born, coroner,  and  Timothy  Gaylord, 
recorder.  No  other  officers  appear  to 
have  been  chosen,  and  only  the  bonds 
of  Dearborn,  dated  June  25,  1819,  and 
Gaylord,  April  6,  1819,  are  recorded. 
The  first  commissioners’  record  cannot 
be  found;  but  the  mention  of  Fulton, 
Piper  and  McKee  as  commissioners  in 
Dearborn’s  bond  proves  that  they  were 
elected  to  that  office. 

In  reference  to  establishing  the 
county  there  was,  as  a matter  of  course, 
among  the  scattered  population  a union 
of  opinion  and  interest;  all  classes,  pol- 
iticians, farmers,  office-seekers  and  me- 
chanics were  fully  impressed  with  the 
absolute  necessity  and  advantages  of  a 
new  county.  But  when  this  was  ac- 
complished there  came  up  the  very  in- 
teresting question  : “ Where  shall  be 
the  county  seat  ? ” Besides  Malta, 
which  was  laid  out  in  1816,  and  Mc- 
Connelsville,  laid  out  in  1817,  there 
were  other  projected  cities,  rivals  for 
the  possession  of  the  courthouse  and 
jail.  At  the  northeast  were  two  con- 
tiguous locations,  one  the  David  Stevens 
farm  on  section  36,  Bristol  Township, 
the  other  owned  by  a Mr.  ('handler  of 
Muskingum  County,  on  section  14  of 
the  same  township  (now  the  farm  of 
J.  A.  ( '.  Lela.nd),  both  on  the  road  from 
Zanesville  to  Marietta.  On  the  west 
the  Dawes  and  Shepard  Farms,  on 
the  road  from  Ilarmar  to  Lancaster, 
each  had  advocates. 


January  26,  1818,  the  legislature,  by 
resolution,  appointed  Ephraim  Cutler, 
of  Washington  County,  Samuel  Ly- 
brand,  of  Pickaway,  and  David  Robb, 
of  Guernsey,  to  fix  the  seat  of  justice 
in  Morgan  County,  which  duty  they 
proceeded  to  perform  in  the  following 
May.  After  a careful  personal  ex- 
amination of  each  locality  Cutler  and 
Lybrand  decided  in  favor  of  McGon- 
nelsville  ; Mr.  Robb  dissented,  prefer- 
ring the  location  on  the  Marietta  and 
Zanesville  road  as  beifig  nearer  the 
geographical  center.  This  idea  of  geo- 
graphical center  had  been  the  control- 
ling influence  in  fixing  county  seats, and 
was  strenuously  presented  by  those  of 
the  eastern  part  of  the  county,  who 
were  not  disposed  to  give  up  their  proj- 
ect without  further  effort,  being  great- 
ly encouraged  by  those  living  west  of 
the  river,  and  additionally  by  the  dis- 
sent of  Mr.  Robb.  And  here  was 
the  beginning  of  the  local  parties  of 
the  county,  elsewhere  mentioned,  with 
which  interesting  reminiscences  are 
connected. 

The  first  annual  election  was  held 
October  18,  1819,  when  only  county 
officers — a sheriff,  coroner  and  three 
commissioners — were  voted  for.  The 
interest  in  the  election  centered  on  the 
commissioners,  as  they  would  have  the 
power  of  erecting  county  buildings,  in 
regard  to  which  nothing  had  yet  been 
done,  probably  because  the  first  board 
did  not  favor  McConnelsville  as  the  seat 
of  justice.  Numerous  candidates  were 
put  in  the  field,  each  locality  having  its 
favorites.  A full  vote  was  polled.  The 
following  are  the  names  of  the  candi- 
dates, their  location  and  the  number  of 


votes  each  received : 

William  Montgomery,  Bloom  Township 

Richard  Cheadle,  Windsor lft):5 
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John  Shutt,  Deerfield 318 

David  Fulton,  Manchester 200 

Sy  lvanus  Piper,  Morgan  (west  side) 252 

Robert  McKee,  Olive 257 

Enoch  8.  McIntosh,  Centre 22 

William  Craig,  Union 11 

John  Sears,  Manchester 11 


The  number  of  votes  cast  at  this  elec- 
tion was  about  six  hundred.  The  first 
three  named,  being  those  in  favor  of 
the  location  at  McConnelsville,  were 
elected  ; in  Morgan  Township  each  of 
them  had  sixty-five  votes,  the  others 
who  were  voted  for  having  but  fifteen 
each.  The  entire  vo.e  of  the  east, 
Noble,  Olive,  Olive  Green,*  Manchester, 
Seneca.  Centre  and  Meigsville  Town- 
ships, and  a part  of  Bristol,  was  opposed 
to  the  location  at  McConnelsville,  and 
in  this  was  materially  aided  by  the  dis- 
affected of  the  West.  Their  defeat  was 
by  so  small  a majority  as  to  encourage 
them  to  further  efforts.  Accordingly  a 
petition  was  presented  at  the  subsequent 
session  of  the  legislature,  asking  the 
appointment  of  another  board  of  com- 
missioners to  review  the  proceedings  of 
the  former  board.  By  whom  the  peti- 
tion was  presented  to  the  house  is  not 
known,  but  it  is  said  that  through  the 
influence  of  a member  from  Belmont  a 
resolution  was  passed  designating  other 
commissioners  with  power  to  review 
and  relocate. 

At  that  time  there  was  only  a mail 
every  Saturday  evening,  whereby  the 
doingsof  the  legislature  could  be  gained 
through  the  newspapers ; but  by  some 
means  information  was  obtained  that 
this  resolution  had  been  introduced  and 
passed  the  house,  and  was  pending  in 
the  senate.  This  news,  of  course,  pro- 
duced much  excitement  among  the 

•This?  township  gave  a unanimous  vote  for  Fulton, 
Riper  and  McKee,  and  what  is  remarkable  continued 
a unit  at  elections  up  to  1S28. 


dwellers  in  the  valley,  and  required 
prompt  measures  to  counteract  dseffects. 
Forthwith  a remonstrance  was  drawn 
up,  and  besides  the  signatures  of  those 
in  town  and  vicinity  the  names  on  the 
militia  rolls  in  possession  of  the  captains 
of  the  neighborhood  were  appended. 
With  this  Mr.  Jacob  Adams,  who  then 
as  subsequently  was  among  the  most 
energetic  citizens  of  the  countv  and 
town,  started,  and  by  way  of  Lancaster 
arrived  at  Columbus  on  the  afternoon 
of  the  second  day,  and  unfolded  his 
“ponderous  roll”  to  Colonel  Jackson, 
the  senator  from  Muskingum,  who  the 
next  morning  had  the  house  resolution 
called  up,  and  on  his  motion  it  was 
“indefinitely  postponed,”  only  one  sena- 
tor voting  in  the  negative.  Thus  the 
question  was  settled.  The  negative 
vote  was  by  David  Robb,  the  dissenting 
commissioner,  then  a member  of  the 
senate  from  Guernsey,  Coshocton  and 
Tuscarawas  Counties.  The  member 

from  Belmont,  through  whose  influence 
the  resolution  to  appoint  other  commis- 
sioners passed  the  house,  was  said  to  be 
Charles  Hammond.  lie  was  a personal 
friend  of  David  Robb,  and  one  of  the 
most  prominent  lawyers  of  the  State, 
who  had  previously  represented  Bel- 
mont County  in  both  houses.  There- 
fore he  had  a corresponding  influence 
in  1 1 le  legislature.  But  its  application 
in  this  case  entirely  frustrated  his 
future  political  aspirations.  In  1822  he 
was  a candidate  for  congress.  Morgan 
County  was  then  in  the  district  with 
Belmont,  and  but  for  the  untiring  oppo- 
sition of  some  of  those  in  McConnels- 
ville who  had  not  forgotten  his  course 
in  this  matter  in  the  legislature  he 
would  have  been  elected. 

A map  drawn  for  Jacob  Adams  in 
1819  by  G.  W.  Pelham,  clerk  in  the 
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land  office  at  Zanesville,  gives  the  origi- 
nal boundaries  of  the  county  (which 
have  been  twice  injudiciously  changed 
for  partisan  purposes). 

By  this  map  the  boundaries  of  the 
county  included  original  townships  6 
and  T of  range  S,  which,  by  act  of  the 
legislature,  December  24,  1819,  were 
attached  to  Monroe  County,  doubtless 
to  prevent  a further  tight  on  the  county 
seat  question  by  the  “east-enders.” 

In  1845  (March  11),  for  purposes  be- 
fore alluded  to,*  the  two  townships  of 
Marion  and  Ilomer,  Athens  County, 
and  seven  sections  of  Roxbury  Town- 
ship, Washington  County,  were  at- 
tached to  Morgan  County;  and  after- 
ward— March,  1851 — for  a similar  ob- 
ject, Noble  County  was  erected,  and 
the  townships  of  Brookfield,  Noble, 
Olive, -Jackson  (formerly  Olive  Green), 
and  one-half  of  Manchester,  were  taken 
from  Morgan  County  to  form  a part 
of  it. 

The  map  in  question  reveals  but  two 
roads  — the  road  from  Marietta  to 
Zanesville,  leading  through  Centre  and 
Bristol  Townships,  and  a road  from 
McConnelsville  to  Zanesville,  along'  the 
river  oil  the  east  side  of  it.  Why  the 
II anna, r and  Lancaster,  or  State  Road, 
which  had  been  traveled  for  some  years 
before,  is  not  laid  down,  is  not  readily 
apparent.  The  map  seems  faulty  in 
other  particulars ; for  instance,  Morgan. 
Meigsville  and  Centre  are  the  only 
townships  named  in  it,  but  there  is  evi- 
dence that  other  townships  were  in 
existence  in  Mowgan  County  before  the 
map  was  made  (August,  181!)).  “ Meigs- 

* Although  Dr  Kobertson  very  justly  criticises  the 
mot i vos  \vh ieh  led  to  II ic  \ . nous  cluuiges  in  the  coun- 
ty’s boundaries,  the  fact  yet  rein:. ins  that  Morgan 
County  is  now  much  more  shapely  than  it  was  origi- 
nally, besides  having  its  county  seat  much  nearer  the 
“geographical  center.”  Ei>. 
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ville  postoffice”  is  marked  on  the  Mari- 
etta Road  at  the  southeast  corner  of 
township  11.  range  11.  McConnels- 
ville is  also  named;  but  Malta,  the 
older  village  of  the  two,  is  not. 

The  early  records  of  township  or- 
ganization are  incomplete  and  indefi- 
nite. There  is,  however,  sufficient 
evidence  to  show  that  the  following 
townships  were  in  existence  as  civil 
divisions  of  Morgan  County  in  1819: 
Bloom,  Bristol,  Brookfield,  Centre, 
Deerfield,  Meigsville,  Morgan,  Noble, 
Olive,  Olive  Green,  Penn,  Windsor  and 
York.  Deerfield  was  organized  prior 
to  the  erection  of  Morgan  County,  as 
was  also  (Noble.  The  rest  of  the  above- 
named  townships  were  organized  under 
the  jurisdiction  of  Morgan  County. 
Brookfield,  Noble,  Olive  and  Olive 
Green  (now  Jackson)  are  now  in  Noble 
■County.  Union  Township,  Morgan 
County,  was  organized  in  1821  ; Man- 
chester m 1822,  and  Malta  in  1839. 
Homer  and  Marion  were  taken  from 
Athens  County  in  1845. 

The  county  seat  having  been  estab- 
lished, the  commissioners  turned  their 
attention  to  the  arragement  of  the  ma- 
chinery for  the  administration  of  justice, 
and  the  first  requisite  then,  as  now,  was 
to  fix  a locality  for  those  who  were  un- 
willing to  await  its  ’dispensation. 

The  first  edifice  for  this  purpose  was 
built  of  the  large  poplars  from  near  by, 
hewed  on  one  side  so  as  to  make  a smooth 
surface  for  tin1  interior,  the  bark  re- 
moved and  the  logs  notched  down  at 
the  corners,  “log-cabin”  fashion,  with 
“ puncheon  ” floor  and  ceiling.  The  door 
at  the  end  was  well  spiked,  and  furnished 
with  heavy  hinges  and  lock;  but  either 
from  its  peculiar  construction  or  other 
causes  the  building  was  never  list'd  as  a 
prison,  and  was  sold,  together  with  the 
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lot  on  which  it  was  built,  to  aid  in 
building  a courthouse. 

In  1820  jail  Mo.  2 was  erected  in  the 
rear  of  the  present  courthouse,  of  the 
same  material,  poplar  logs,  hewed 
square,  twelve  by  eighteen  inches,  fitting 
closely,  and  dovetailed  at  the  corners, 
and  built  to  the  height  of  twelve  feet. 
An  exterior  wall  of  the  same  construc- 
tion was  erected,  with  an  intervening 
space  of  twelve  inches,  which  was  filled 
with  stone,  thus  making  a wall  three 
feet  thick.  The  floor  and  ceiling  were 
of  oak  plank.  The  building  was  di- 
vided to  make  two  rooms  fifteen  feet 
square,  and  a hall  of  fi  ve  or  six  feet, 
with  a strongly  nailed  door  to  each 
room,  and  one  on  the  outside.  The 
front  of  each  room  had  a small  window 
ornamented  by  the  usual  lattice  work. 
In  either  partition  was  a small  aperture 
through  which  refreshments  were  fur- 
nished to  the  temporary  occupants. 
Retention  being  the  primary  object  little 
attention  was  paid  to  the  prisoners’ 
comfort,  and  ventilation  was  entirely 
ignored.  Thomas  Byers  built  the  jail 
for  $530.  The  contract  was  signed 
December  3,  1819.  Although  it  was 
built  for  strength  yet  from  some  defect 
in  the  ceiling  or  upper  door,  jail  deliv- 
eries were  not  infrequent. 

The  present  jail,  with  several  subse- 
quent modifications  is,  with  the  sheriff’s 
residence,  in  length  and  width  eighty  by 
thirty-one  feet.  It  was  built  in  1840  on 
the  square  immediately  east  of  the 
courthouse.  The  sheriff’s  residence, 
occupying  one-half  of  the  building  in 
front,  has  two  rooms  in  the  first  and 
others  in  the  second  story.  The  build- 
ing is  of  brick,  except  thirty  by  thirty- 
one  feet  of  the  lower  story  of  the  prison 
proper.  This  part  is  of  dressed  stone. 
There  is  a hall  ten  feet  wide  bet  ween 


the  sheriff's  rooms  and  the  prison,  which 
is  a square  room,  having  three  large 
windows  on  each  side,  and  two  on  the 
north  end,  all  secured  with  wrought-iron 
lattices.  In  the  center  of  the  room, 
about  four  feet  from  the  wall,  is  a square 
of  lattice  of  wrought  iron,  containing 
six  compartments,  each  about  four  by 
ten  feet.  The  door  to  each  can  be  se- 
cured by  an  arrangement  from  the  hall 
without  entering  the  main  room.  Over 
the  hall,  on  the  side  next  to  the  court- 
house, is  a room  ten  feet  square,  fitted 
up,  probably,  for  special  prisoners.  The 
exterior  of  the  building  is  like  that  of  an 
ordinary  dwelling,  while  the  interior  is 
unobjectionable,  except  that  there  is  no 
proper  provision  for  ventilation. 

The  first  courthouse  was  built  of 
brick  in  1820  by  James  Young,*  of 
Morgan  Township,  and  stood  nearly  on 
the  same  ground  occupied  by  the  pres- 
ent. It  was  about  forty  feet  square  and 
two  stories  high.  The  court  room  was 
below,  and  the  four  rooms  above  were 
probably  intended  for  jury  rooms — one, 
being  the  largest,  was  called  the  grand 
jury  room — and  for  the  county  officials, 
though  for  the  latter  purpose  they  were 
never  used,  each  official  furnishing  his 
own  office  wherever  most  convenient  in 
town.  The  building  stood  alone,  un- 
adorned by  paint  or  palings,  only  re- 
lieved by  the  old  jail  in  the  background, 
and  with  its  seldom-closed  door  was  the 
omni mu  gatherum , besides  its  legitimate 
purpose  for  any  or  all  of  the  religious 
denominations  on  Sundays,  and  on 
other  days  and  nights  for  political  mass 
meetings,  amateur  theatricals,  or  Fourth 

* The  contract  for  doing1  the  frame  work  of  the 
courthouse  was  awarded  to  William  Fonts,  December 
3, 1S19.  His  compensation  was  $011).  It  is  not  known 
exactly  how  much  Mr.  Young1  received  for  doing  the 
stone  and  brick  work;  but  as  his  bond  was  for  $2,000, 
probably  lie  received  not  far  from  $1,000. 
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of  J uly  eloquence.  Similar  to  the  other 
building's  on  the  square  it  fronted 
directly  on  the  cut-otf  of  the  angle. 

The  present  courthouse  occupies 
nearly  the  same  place  on  the  square  as 
the  old  building,  except  that  the  front 
is  on  Center  street.  It  was  built  in 
1 858,  is  fifty -six  feet  wide,  and  including 
the  portico,  ten  feet,  is  seventy-eight 
feet  in  length.  In  front  of  the  portico 
are  four  Doric  columns.  The  stories 
are  sixteen  feet  each,  with  basement  of 
six  feet. 

On  the  first  floor  is  a,  hall  twelve  feet 
wide,  and  on  the  sides  are  the  offices  of 
the  sheriff,  recorder,  probate  court, 
auditor,  treasurer  and  clerk.  From  this 
the  stairs — four  feet  wide — lead  to  the 
vestibule  of  the  court  hall,  which  is 
about  fifty-three  by  fifty -four  feet,  well 
arranged  for  judge,  jury,  clerk,  sheriff, 
attorneys,  witnesses  and  spectators. 
On  either  side  of  this  vestibule  are  the 
three  jury  rooms  and  the  room  for  the 
prosecuting  attorney,  and  the  stairs  to 
the  belfry. 

Each  compartment  is  well  arranged 
for  light  and  ventillation,  each  room 
having  two  windows  and  the  court  hall 
six. 

At  the  base  of  the  west  column  is 
deposited  a tin  box,  in  which  are  copies 
of  the  papers  then  published  in  town,  a 
manuscript  list  of  all  the  county  officials 
and  prominent  men,  of  the  mechanics 
engaged  in  the  building,  silver  and 
gold  coins  of  that  date,  $1  of  1800,  and 
a specimen  of  mineral  teeth,  made  in 
McOonnelsville  by  (feorge  F.  Robertson 
(second  son  of  the  writer)/  The  box 
was  apparently  well-protected  from 
disintegration. 

The  adjoining  lot  on  Main  street, 
which  was  sold  in  I 820,  was  re-pur- 


original  square — and  now  presents  quite 
a different  appearance  to  that  of  the 
first.  A neat  green  sward  inclosed  on 
Main  and  Center  streets,  with  an  iron 
fence  on  a stone  base,  with  the  elms 
and  maple  trees,  which  possibly  occupy 
the  places  of  those  of  “long  ago,”  will 
commend  the  arrangement  of  the  com- 
missioners who  ordered  the  erection  of 
the  house,  and  of  those  who  have  added 
to  its  appearance. 

In  1835  the  commissioners  came  to 
the  conclusion  that  the  archives  of  the 
county  were  becoming  valuable,  and  in 
order  to  secure  their  preservation  they 
erected  on  that  part  of  the  square  in 
front  of  the  present  residence  of  the 
sheriff  a one-story  “fire-proof"  stone 
building,  about  twenty  by  forty  feet, 
with  two  rooms,  two  small  windows  to 
each  in  front  and  one  each  in  the  rear,  a 
front  door  to  each  room,  stone  floors  and 
stone  arched  ceilings.  One  room  was 
occupied  by  the  clerk  of  the  court  and 
the  county  recorder,  the  other  by  the 
auditor  and  treasurer.  Rut  the  im- 
munity from  fire  was  the  only  valuable 
feature.  It  was  dark  and  damp  below 
and  above,  and  in  every  respect  emi- 
nently prejudicial  to  the  health  of  its 
occupants;  nor  did  the  massive  stone 
walls  and  iron  doors  and  window  shut- 
ters prevent  the  burglarious  removal  of 
the  deposits  from  that  part  of  the  build- 
ing occupied  by  the  county  treasurer. 
“No  arrests  were  made,”  and  thereby 
hangs  a tale  which  has  never  yet  been 
unfolded. 

On  the  west  bank  of  the  river,  two 
miles  above  Malta,  is  a manifestation 
of  the  munificence  of  the  county,  which 
has  provided  for  the  comfort  and  hap- 
piness, and  the  guidance  in  the  paths  of 
virtue,  of  those  who  otherwise  would 
have  been  east  on  the  cold  charities  of 
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the  world,  subjected  to  want  and  ex- 
posed to  all  tln>  vices  incident  to  poverty, 
idleness  and  ignorance.  A sight  of  the 
healthy,  happy  faces  of  the  juveniles, 
from  nine  months  to  three  years  of  age, 
in  the  nursery,  and  the  equally  pleasing 
contentment  of  the  older,  in  the  school- 
room. or  at  play  on  the  lawn,  would 
afford  a thrill  of  pleasure  and  proud 
satisfaction  of  mind,  in  having  aided  in 
placing  them  in  a happy  though  tem- 
porary home.  But  to  enhance  the 
pleasure  of  having  participated  in  the  J 
completion  of  so  noble  an  institution  all 
the  apartments  of  the  structure  should 
he  seen  “at  any  time,”  or  as  seen  by 
the  writer  on  the  “ female  busy  day.” 
Thus  seen  by  one  who  voted  “ No  ” when 
the  proposition  to  build  was  submitted 
to  the  voters  of  the  county  he  would 
he  disposed  to  follow  the  example  of  j 
some  legislators  and  change  his  vote. 

In  1879,  after  the  examination  of 
several  desirable  localities  on  both  sides 
of  the  river,  which  were  offered  on  ad- 
vantageous terms,  the  commissioners 
purchased  the  location,  with  fifty-six 
acres  of  land,  for  $3,500. 

In  July,  1880,  the  contract  for  the 
building  was  awarded  to  Geo.  B.  Fonts 
and  11.  McGrath,  for  $7,302.75,  to  be 
completed  by  the  1st  of  July,  1881. 

The  building  is  of  brick,  fifty  by  sixty 
feet,  two  stories  high,  exclusive  of  the 
attic  and  basement.  In  the  latter  is 
the  kitchen,  with  the  attendant  dumb- 
waiter, laundry,  two  cellar  rooms, 
schoolroom,  hall,  and  a room  for  the 
morning  ablutions  of  the  children.  The 
outside  entrances  are  from  the  north  or 
river  front,  and  east  and  west  to  a like 
number  of  halls,  the  reception-room  and 
office,  sitting-room,  nursery,  dining- 
room, closets,  etc.  On  the  second  floor 
are  the  two  sleeping-rooms,  each  with 


ten  or  twelve  beds,  and  bath-rooms  at- 
tached, matron's  and  assistant  matron’s 
rooms,  bath-rooms,  sewing-room  and 
halls.  The  attic  is  neatly  fitted  up  for 
other  assistants  and  arrangements  for 
separate  places  for  the  baths  of  boys. 

The  house  was  opened  for  the  recep- 
tion of  children  on  the  31st  of  October, 
1881,  when  thirty-seven  were  brought 
from  the  infirmary.  Since  that  time 
the  average  number  has  been  about 
forty;  the  present  number  (September, 
1883)  is  thirty-seven— the  Oldest  sixteen 
years  and  the  youngest  nine  months. 
Thirty  of  these  are  of  school  age,  and 
their  attendance  in  the  school  room  is 
as  regular  as  in  other  schools  as  to  time 
and  study,  with  an  observance  of  all  of 
the  holidays,  Christmas,  Thanksgiving, 
Fourth  of  July,  etc.  At  other  times 
those  physically  competent  are  engaged 
in  the  legitimate  labor  of  the  house  and 
farm. 

The  first  trustees  were  J.  R.  Foulke, 
J.  M.  Rogers  and  Absalom  Clancy. 

J.  FI.  Barker  was  the  first  superinten- 
dent and  Mrs.  J.  IT.  Barker  first  matron, 
and  are  yet  continued ; Miss  M.  G. 
Smiley,  assistant  matron  and  school 
teacher,  and  at  the  present,  in  military 
parlance,  the  roster  is  unexceptionable.- 

For  many  years  after  the  county  was 
organized  paupers  were  cared  for  by  the 
authorities  of  the  several  townships. 
It  was  the  custom  for  the  township 
officials  to  make  annual  contracts  with 
the  “lowest  bidder”  to  feed  and  clothe 
the  township  charges.  The  compen- 
sation was  generally  low,  the  contractor 
being  expected  to  recompense  himself 
in  part  for  his  trouble  by  the  labor  of 
the  pauper. 

Until  the  year  1845,  in  accordance 
with  the  State  laws,  each  township  an- 
nually elected  a board  of  two  “ over- 
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seers  of  the  poor,”  to  whose  guardian- 
ship the  poor  were  confided.  To  avoid 
an  increase  of  taxes  and  “ pauper  im- 
migration” the  overseers  were  required, 
wnen  persons  who  were  deemed  liable 
to  become  township  charges  moved  into 
the  township,  to  order  such  persons  to 
depart.  The  warning  might  or  might 
not  be  obeyed,  but  when  given  it  pre- 
cluded support  by  the  township.  Un- 
der the  workings  of  this  law  many  in- 
justices were  committed,  some  of  those 
who  received  warning  becoming  in  after 
years  very  prominent  citizens. 

In  1819  the  county  commissioners 
purchased  a county  farm,  or  a poor 
farm,  as  it  was  then  styled.  The  tract 
contains  311  acres,  and  is  situated  upon 
the  river  two  and  a half  miles  below 
McConnelsville.  The  price  paid  for  it 
was  $6,600.  Work  was  at  once  begun, 
new  buildings  erected  and  old  ones 
repaired,  and  the  paupers  removed  to 
their  new  home.  From  March  6,  1819, 
to  January  1,  1852,  the  county  paid  for 
farm,  buildings,  improvements  and  su- 
perintendence the  sum  of  $20,600.  The 
paupers  are  properly  cared  for  by  the 
proceeds  of  the  farm,  aided  when  neces- 
sary by  a county  tax. 

The  infirmary  building  is  of  brick  and 
stone,  two  stories  high,  eighty  feet  front 
and  thirty  feet  wide,  with  a wing  of  the 
same  size.  It  is  well  arranged,  prop- 
erly ventilated,  and  the  building  and 
its  surroundings  kept  in  good  order. 
Among  the  earliest  superintendents  of 
the  farm  were  (leorge  Campbell,  1819, 
Wm.  Thompson,  1850-53,  Enoch 
Parker  and  Eden  Updike.  James  Mc- 
Adoo  became  superintendent  in  the  year 
1885. 

With  the  insane  charges  of  the  county 
a course  similar  to  that  formerly  adopted 
with  respect  to  paupers  was  pursued. 


In  the  Commissioners’  records,  under  the 
date  June  7,  1830,  we  read  : 

“ This  day  the  commissioners  put  up 
John  Smith,  an  insane  person,  to  sale  to 
the  lowest  bidder ; whereupon  it  ap- 
pears that  John  Sliriver  was  the  lowest 
bidder,  for  which  said  Sliriver  agrees  to 
keep  said  Smith  for  the  time  of  one 
year  in  clothes  and  good,  wholesome 
food,  etc.,  for  the  sum  of  $19.25.” 

In  1885  it  was  decided  to  erect  an  ad- 
ditional building  at  the  farm  in  which 
to  keep  the  incurable  insane,  and  in 
May,  plans,  specifications,  etc.,  were 
presented  by  II.  McGrath,  architect, 
which  were  adopted  at  the  July  session 
of  the  board  of  commissioners.  The 
contract  for  the  building  was  let  for  the 
sum  of  $5,721. 

CIVIL  LIST. 

President  Judges. — At  the  organiza 
tion  of  the  county,  Morgan  was  included 
in  the  fourth  judicial  district,  but  on 
the  20th  of  February,  1820,  it  became 
a part  of  the  eighth  district,  in  which 
it  still  continues.  The  judges  of  the 
court  of  common  pleas  in  this  county 
have  been  as  follows:  Ezra  Osborn,  of 
Scioto  County,  1819-20;  Thomas  Irvin, 
of  Gallia,  1826-39;  John  E.  Hanna,  of 
Morgan,  1 810-17 ; Arius  Nye,  of  Wash- 
ington, 1817-50;  A.  G.  Frown,  of  Alli- 
ens, 1850-51.  Under  the  new  constitu- 
tion, Muskingum,  Morgan,  Guernsey 
and  Noble  became  the  eighth  judicial 
district,  and  thenceforth  the  judges 
were  elected.  Richard  Stillwell,  of 
Muskingum,  was  the  first  elected  under 
this  regulation,  and  held  the  office  in 
1852-51;  succeeded  by  (diaries  ( '.  (’Oli- 
vers, of  Muskingum.  1851;  ( Arrington 
W.  Searle,  of  Muskingum,  1855-50; 
Lucius  P.  Marsh,  1857-61;  Ezra  E. 
Evans,  1802  00;  Moses  M.  Granger, 
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|m>7  69;  Frederick  W.  Wood,  1809—74 ; 
W.  II.  Frazier,  1871-72;  Lucius  P. 
Marsh,  1 s 7 .“>  -79;  William  II.  Pall,  1879- 
s4  ; George  L.  Phillips,  1884.  There 
have  heen  several  changes  in  the  extent 
of  the  district,  the  sub-districts  and  the 
number  of  judges.  The  names  given 
are  those  of  the  judges  who  held  court 
in  Morgan  County  in  the  years  men- 
tioned. 

Axsociate  Judges. — This  office  was 
abolished  in  1 sr>  1 . Prior  to  that  time 
it  was  filled  as  follows:  William.  Ran- 
nells.  lsl9-26;  Sherebiah  Clark,  1819- 
22 ; William  B.  Young,  1819-22;  Alex- 
ander McConnel,  1822;  William  M. 
Dawes,  1823-30;  David  Fulton,  1823- 
3o;  Francis  Scott,  1826-30;  Robert 
.McConnel,  1830-40;  David  McGarry, 
1830-37;  Joseph  C.  Linn,  1830-41; 
Erastus  Hoskins,  1837-43;  Edward 
Shepard,  1841  ; Jesse  M.  Stone,  1842- 
48;  William  Durbin,  1842-48;  James 
L.  Gage,  1844—47;  Nathaniel  Shepard, 
1847-31;  Oliver  II.  Keyser,  1849-51; 
Alexander  McConnel,  1849-51. 

Clevis  of  Court. — Samuel  A.  Barker, 
1819-24.  At  the  September  term  of 
court,  1824,  charges  were  made  against 
Dr.  Barker  of  malfeasance  in  office, 
and  he  was  removed  -unjustly,  as  many 
thought — and  Amasa  Piper  appointed 
clerk  pro  tempore.  In  March,  1825, 
Perley  B.  Johnson  was  appointed  dep- 
uty clerk;  August  25,  1825,  Piper  re- 
signed and  Johnson  was  appointed  to 
the  vacancy.  By  reappointment  he 
served  until  1832  and  was  succeeded  by 
Samuel  A.  Barker,  1833-35;  James  M. 
Gaylord,  1 835-48 ; W.  C.  Shugert,  1849- 
51.  The  office  became  elective  in  1851, 
the  term  being  three  years,  and  has 
since  been  tilled  by  Ford  Sill,  1852-54; 
David  11.  Mortley,  1854-56;  George  S. 
Welsh,  1857-63;  A.  Alderman,  1864- 


69;  Cyrus  M.  Roberts,  1869-75;  'Will- 
iam 11.  Leeper,  1875-81;  Benjamin  F. 
Matson,  1881-84;  William  A.  Brown, 
1884-87. 

Sheriffs. — Jacob  P.  Springer  was 
elected  sheriff  at  the  first  annual  elec- 
tion, 1819;  but  for  “illegality  in  the 
poll-books”  a contest  was  entered  by 
John  Bell,  and  he  did  not  act  as  sheriff 
until  the  second  day  of  the  March  term, 
when  the  court,  after  hearing  the  con- 
testants by  counsel,  decided  the  charges 
unsustained,  and  ordered  the  clerk  to  de- 
liver Jacob  P.  Springer  a certificate  of 
election.  He  was  re-elected,  and  served 
until  1823.  Edwin  Corner  was  sheriff 
from  1823  to  1825,  and  was  a candidate 
for  re-election  in  the  latter  year.  He 
contested  (unsuccessfully)  the  election  of 
his  rival,  Dr.  S.  A.  Barker.  The  latter 
served  two  terms,  1825-29,  and  was  fol- 
lowed by  William  Hawkins,  two  terms, 
1829-33;  Andrew  Fouts,  two  terms, 
1833-37 ; and  Charles  F.  Alden,  two 
terms,  1837-41.  In  March,  1841,  Alden 
left  unexpectedly  for  the  Far  West,  leav- 
ing his  bondsmen  and  others  the  sorrow- 
ing victims  of  misplaced  confidence. 
The  office  has  since  been  filled  as  follows : 
William  Parrish,  1841-45  ; Robert  A. 
Pinkerton,  1845-49;  Newton  M.  Brent, 
1849-51 ; Isaac  II.  Roland,  1853-57 ; 
Andrew  Kahler,  1857-61 ; Newton  M. 
Brent,  1862-66  ; J.  C.  Murduck,  1866- 
7<» ; Augustus  1).  Havener,  1870-74; 
Lewis  Thompson,  1874-76;  John  S. 
Dunn,  1876-80 ; Alexander  B.  Mclntire, 
1880-84;  William  Taylor,  1884-86; 
John  R.  Harper,  elected  1885. 

Coroners. — Nathan  Dearborn,  1819; 
Sylvanus  Olney,  1819-21;  Thomas  Dev- 
ins, 1822;  Micali  Adams,  1823;  Jacob  R. 
Price,  1824-26 ; Andrew  Fonts,  Tf 26-28; 
Joseph  Kirk,  1828-30;  Richard  Gilder- 
sleeve,  1830-32 ; Isaac  McKetrick,  1832- 
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34;  Aslibel  Russell,  1836-38;  R.  J.  M. 
Sharp,  1838— 40;  Andrew  Scott,  1840; 
William  Rutledge,  1841-43;  Matthew 
Wylie,  1843-47;  1847-53,  no  data; 

George  Campbell,  1853-55;  Abner  Pyle, 
1855-57;  David  L.  Jenkins,  1859-61; 
Richard  Dunnington,  1861-65;  David 
L.  Jenkins,  1865-67 ; Jesse  Simons,  1867- 
69;  Alphonso  J.  Cooke,  1869-71 ; Alex- 
ander Higgins,  1871-73  ; Henry  Linkin, 
1873-75 ; Andrew  Kahler,  1875-81 ; 
Andrew  Arrick,  1881-85  (died  in  1885); 
Andrew  J.  Henery,  elected  1885. 

Proimte  Judges. — Previous  to  1851  the 
probate  business  was  transacted  by  the 
court  of  common  pleas.  By  the  new 
constitution  the  probate  court  was  cre- 
ated. In  addition  to  matters  pertaining 
to  the  settlement  of  estates  and  the  is- 
suing of  marriage  licenses  it  tries  ap- 
peals from  the  decisions  of  the  county 
commissioners  in  road  matters;  makes 
examination  of  insane  persons,  and  has 
co-ordinate  jurisdiction  with  the  court  of 
common  pleas  in  the  issue  of  the  writ 
of  habeas  corpus.  The  probate  judge 
is  elected  for  a term  of  three  years. 
Since  its  establishment  the  office  has 
been  filled  as  follows:  Ezra  E.  Evans, 
1852-53  (resigned  1853);  -lames  M.  Gay- 
lord, 1853-55;  Lemen  Fouts,  1855-61; 
David  C.  Pinkerton,  1861-76;  Newell 
Corner,  1876-88. 

Cov/nty  Coiiinuwiovers.-  1819  (June 
to  December),  Sylvanus  Piper,  David 
Fulton,  Robert  McKee;  1819  (Decem- 
ber),* Richard  Cheadle,  John  Shutt, 
William  Montgomery;  1820  Richard 
Cheadle,  William  Montgomery,  Andrew 
Wharton;  1821,  Richard  Cheadle,  An- 
drew Wharton,  Dennis  Gibbs;  1822, 
Andrew  Wharton,  Dennis  Gibbs,  John 

♦In  the  list  which  follows  the  names  frivcn  are 
those  of  the  commissioners  in  the  December  term  of 
each  year,  as  now  members  of  the  board  enter  upon 
t heir  office  at  that  term. 


Shutt;  1823-24,  Dennis  Gibbs,  John 
Shutt,  Enoch  S.  McIntosh ; 1825,  Dennis 
Gibbs,  Enoch  S.  McIntosh,  Samuel  Aik- 
ens ; 1 826,  Dennis  Gibbs,  Samuel  Aikens, 
Jacob  Fouts;  1827-28,  Samuel  Aikens, 
Jacob  Fouts,  Josiali  Burlingame;  1829- 
30,  Samuel  Aikens,  Josiali  Burlingame, 
Samuel  Murray ; 1831-32,  Josiali  Bur- 
lingame, Samuel  Murray,  David  Ed- 
wards ; 1833,  Samuel  Murray,  David 
Edwards,  Dexter  Brown ; 1834,  Samuel 
Murray,  Dexter  Brown,  Thomas  Will- 
iams; 1835-37,  Dexter  Brown,  Thomas 
Williams, Worley  C.  Shugert ; 1838,  Dex- 
ter Brown,  Thomas  Williams,  Richard 
Cotton;  1839,  Thomas  Williams,  Rich- 
ard Cotton,  John  Archibald;  1840-42, 
Richard  Cotton,  John  Archibald,  SamT 
AY.  Rogers;  1843, Richard  Cotton,  John 
Archibald,  James  Dunlap;  1844;  John 
Archibald,  James  Dunlap,  Jesse  Black- 
mer;  1845,  James  Dunlap,  Jesse  Blaek- 
mer,  Otho  French;  1846,  Jesse  Black- 
mer,  ( )tho  French,  Samuel  Adams ; 1 847, 
Otho  French,  Samuel  Adams,  David 
Holbrook;  1848,  David  Holbrook,  John 
Morrison,  William  II.  Peugh;  1 s4; >, 
David  Holbrook,  William  II.  Peugh, 
James  Hopper;  1850,  David  Holbrook, 
William  IJ.  Peugh,  Robert  Morrison; 
1851,  Robert  Morrison,  Robert  Simpson, 
Robert  Rowland;  1852,  Robert  Morri- 
son, Robert  Simpson,  George  Parsons; 
1853,  Robert  Simpson,  George  Parsons, 
Mills  Hall;  1854,  George  Parsons,  Mills 
Hall,  N icholas  ( foburn  ; 1 855,  (Mills  1 1 all, 
Nicholas  Coburn,  Joshua  Davis;  1856, 
Nicholas  Coburn,  Joshua  Davis,  George 
J.  Henderson;  1857-59,  Joshua  Davis, 
George  -J.  Henderson,  -I.  \V.  Stanbery; 
i860  61,  Joshua  Davis,  George -I.  Hen- 
derson, (’.  C.  Cheadle;  1862-63,  Joshua 
Davis,  C.  C.  Cheadle,  John  B.  Stone; 
1864-65,  Joshua  Davis,  C.  C.  Cheadle, 
I George  S.  Corp ; 1866  68,  Joshua  Da  vis, 
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George  S.  ('or)).  Francis  Pettit  ; 1869, 
Joshua  Davis,  George  S.  Corp,  William 
Niceswanger;  1 870,  Joshua  Davis,  Will- 
iam Niceswanger,  George  J.  I render- 
son  ; 1871-72,  William  Niceswanger, 
George  J.  Henderson,  David  Smith; 
1873,  William  Niceswanger,  George  J. 
Henderson,  David  Miller;  1 8 7 -t,  William 
IS  ices w anger,  George  J.  Henderson, 
Peter  Miller;  1875,  George  J.  Hender- 
son, Peter  Miller,  William  Barkhurst; 
1870,  Peter  Miller,  William  Barkhurst, 
William  Niceswanger ; 1877-78,  Will- 
iam Barkhurst,  William  Niceswanger, 
George  Beil ; 1879,  William  Barkhurst, 
George  Beil,  L.  B.  Simpson ; 1880,  Will- 
iam Barkhurst,  L.  B.  Simpson,  William 
R.  Jones;  1881-84,  L.  B.  Simpson, 
William  R.  Jones,  L.  J.  Coburn;  1885, 
William  R.  Jones,  L.  J.  ( loburn,  Thomas 
J.  ( 'happelear. 

Prosecuting  Attorneys.  — John  Do- 
land,  1 8 19— 21 ; Richard  Stillwell,  1821- 
23;  A])pleton  Downer,  1823-27 ; James 
L.  Gage,  1828-31  ; John  E.  Hanna, 
1831-36;  James  L.  Gage,  1836-40; 
William  J.  Ramsey.  1841-44  (died  Oc- 
tober, 1844);  C.  C.  Covey,  1844-47; 
C.  B.  Tompkins,  1847 ; R.  W.  P.  Muse, 
1852;  II.  S.  Robertson,  1852-54;  F.  B. 
Pond,  1855-58;  R.  D.  Hopper,  1859-62; 
E.  M.  Stanbery,  1863-67 ; Hiram  L. 
Jones,  1868-70;  William  Foulke,  1870- 
74;  E.  M.  Kennedy,  1875-76;  William 
B.  Crew,  1877—78 ; J.  A.  I vers,  1879-80; 
Frank  F.  Metcalf,  1881-85;  Marion  E. 
Danford,  elected  1885.  Some  of  the 
dates  above  given  are  only  approxi- 
mate— in  some  instances  all  evidence 
being  wanting  to  show  who  filled  the 
office  at  a given  time. 

Recorders — Timothy  Gaylord,  1819- 
29;  John  Wilkin,  1829-32;  Samuel 
Stewart,  1832-38;  James  Watkins, 
1838-41;  Russell  II.  Deering,  1841-44; 


Haves  Pyle,  1844-50;  Richard  Ilicker- 
son,  1850-53;  David  B.  Shivel,  1 852— 
55;  Hayes  Pyle,  1855-58;  Joseph  R. 
Tavernier,  1859-68  (resigned  in  1868); 
William  W.  McCarty,  1868-70;  Will- 
iam Kirkbride,  1870-72  (resigned  1872); 
William  W.  McCarty,  1872-76;  James 
M.  West,  1876-85;  William  II.  Young, 
1885-88.  Recorders  were  first  ap- 
pointed, afterward  elected.  The  term 
is  three  years. 

Auditors. — S.  A.  Barker,  1819-21; 
Jonathan  Williams,  1821-22;  Francis 
A.  Barker,  1822-27;  timothy  Gaylord, 
1827-29;  John  B.  Stone,  1830-34; 
William  Durbin,  1835-40;  Jacob  R. 
Price,  1841-45;  William  Pettit,  1845- 
47;  James  McLaughlin,  1847-48;  John 
Y.  Ramsey,  1848-52;  James  McLaugh- 
lin, 1853—57 ; James  A.  Adair,  1857-60; 
James  B.  McGrew,  1860-71  (died  1871); 
Arthur  Pond.  1871-78;  F.  M.  Raider, 
1878-84;  Jesse  T.  Elliott,  1884-87. 

County  Treasurers. — James  Young, 
1 82( *-22  ; J onathan  Porter,  1 823— 3( > ; 
Jacob  R,  Price,  1830-38;  James  E. 
Marquis,  1834-40 ; Hiram  H.  Robinson, 
1840-42;  Joel  Robb,  1842-46;  James 
Harkless,  1846-50;  Sebastian  E.  Fonts, 
1850-53;  John  M.  Taggart,  1853-54 
(died  1854;  S.  E.  Fonts  appointed  to 
the  vacancy);  Isaiah  II.  Kenison,  1855- 
59;  Thomas  W.  Simpson,  1859-61; 
Richard  Stanton,  1861-65;  Stephen  R. 
Hill,  1865-69;  Samuel  B.  Yocom,  1869- 
73;  Albert  P.  Whitaker,  1873-77;  Will- 
iam C.  Smiley,  1877-81;  Elwood  R. 
Worrall,  1881-85 ; Albert  P.  Whitaker, 
1885-87.  The  treasurer  was  appointed 
by  the  commissioners  until  1827,  and 
has  since  been  elected.  The  term  is 
two  years. 

Cot  lectors. — This  office  was  abolished 
in  1827.  The  collector  was  appointed 
annually  by  the  commissioners.  Those 
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who  held  the  office  .were  Jacob  P. 
Springer,  1819;  William  Massey,  1820; 
Jeremiah  Conoway,  1821  ; Jacob  Ad- 
ams, 1-8:22-23;  Thomas  Byers  2d,  1821; 
John  Hammond,  1825-20. 

Surveyors. — William  Davis,  1819; 
William  Montgomery,  1825;  John  F. 
Talley,  1830;  Samuel  Aikens,  1839; 
George  Bell,  1815;  Basil  Israel,  1817; 
Milton  Griffith,  1851;  James  B.  Mc- 
Grew,  1855;  Alfred  Wilkin,  1861;  M. 
K.  Atkinson,  1865  ; Arthur  Pond,  1868; 
M.  K.  Atkinson,  1872;  Jesse  T.  Elliott, 
1879;  Price  Moody,  1881  (resigned); 
John  D.  Davis,  1885. 

Infirmary  Directors. — Benjamin  W. 
Conklin,  1819;  Joseph  Sigler,  1819; 
Caleb  Gregg,  1819-52;  Lewis  Balding, 
1850-53;  Philip  Strahl,  1 851—51 ; Sam- 
uel Mellor,  1853-55 ; Thos.  A.  Osborn, 
1855-58;  Samuel  Mellor,  1856-59; 
Thomas  A.  Osborn,  1857-60  ; Andrew  J. 
Ilosom,  1858-61 ; Samuel  Mellor,  1859- 
62;  George  Crow,  1860-63;  Ephraim 
Parmiter,  1861-61;  Samuel  Mellor, 
1862-65,  1865-68,  1868-71;  Oliver  M. 
Lovell,  1861-67,  1867-70,  1870—73 ; 

Manassa  Reiser,  1869-72,  1872-75, 

1875-78;  James  C.  Longbridge,  1871— 
71;  Isaac  N.  Hook,  1873-76;  Gersham 
K.  White,  1S71-77,  1877-80,  1880-83, 
1883-86;  W.  J.  Boden,  1878-81,  1881- 
81;  F.  I).  Scott,  LS  76-79,  1879-82; 
Edwin  Sherwood,  1882-85,  1885-88; 
Henry  L.  Mellor,  1881-87. 

STATE  OFFICERS. 

Francis  Ik  Pond,  attorney  general, 
1870-71;  Alexander  McConnel,  mem- 
ber board  of  public  works,  1836-38. 
Presidential  electors:  Alexander  Mc- 
Connel,  1832  ; Perley  B.  Johnson,  lxio  ; 
Frederick  W.  Wood,  1870.  Member 
of  constitutional  convention,  1850-51, 
Wm.  Hawkins;  Francis  B.  Pond,  1873. 


REPRESENTATIVES  IN  CONGRESS. 


YEAR.  NAME.  DIST.  COUNTY. 


1823-25 

John  Patterson, 

10 

Belmont. 

| 1825-27 

1 David  Jennings,  ; 

/ Thomas  Shannon,*  \ 

1827-29 

John  Davenport, 

10 

“ 

1829-31 

William  Kennon, 

10 

“ 

1831-83 

“ 

10 

“ 

1833-35 

John  Chaney, 

9 

Fairfield. 

1835-37 

“ 

9 

1837-39 

9 

“ 

1839-41 

William  Medill, 

9 

“ 

1841-43 

“ 

9 

“ 

1843-45 

Perley  B.  Johnson, 

13 

Morgan. 

1845-47 

Isaac  Parish, f 

13 

1847-49 

Thomas  Richey, 

13 

Perry. 

1849-51 

William  A.  Whittlesey.  13  Washington. 

1851-53 

James  M.  Gaylord, 

13 

Morgan. 

1853-55 

Edward  Ball, 

16  Muskingum. 

1855-57 

“ 

16 

1857-59 

Cydnor  B.  Tompkins, 

16 

Morgan. 

1859-61 

“ 

16 

1861-63 

William  P.  Cutler, 

16  Washington. 

1863-65 

James  R.  Morris, 

15 

Monroe. 

1865-67 

Thomas  A.  Plants, 

15 

Meigs. 

1867-69 

15 

1869-71 

Eliakim  H.  Moore, 

15 

Athens. 

1871-73 

William  P.  Sprague. 

15 

Morgan. 

1873-75 

“ 

15 

1875-77 

Nelson  11.  Van  Vorhes,15 

Athens. 

1877-79 

15 

“ 

1879-81 

Adoniram  J.  Warner, 13 

Washington. 

1881-83 

Rufus  R.  Dawes, 

15 

1883-85 

Adoniram  J.  Warner, 

15 

1885-87 

C'has.  H.  Grosvenor, 

17 

Athens. 

MEMBERS  OF  TIIE  GENERAL 

ASSEMBLY. 

Senators. 

COUNTIES 

YEAR. 

NAME. 

REPRESENTED. 

1820-21 

Sardina  Stone, 

Washington, 
Morgan  and 
Athens. 

1821-22 

1822-23 

Sardina  Stone, 

1823-24 

\ John  Patterson,  i 
1 Wm.  Skinner,  ( 

Morgan  and 
Washington. 

1824-25 

Jacob  Catterlin, 

Perry  and 
Morgan. 

1825-26 

Roswell  Mills, 

1826- 27 

1827- 28 

John  Beckwith, f 

1828-29 

* Vice  .It 

■linings,  resigned. 

+ From 

that  part  of  Morgan  subsequent!)  annexed 

to  Noble. 

iflTce  James  Cooley,  resigned. 
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COUNTIES 

YEAH. 

NAME. 

REPRESENTED. 

1829-30 

Alexander  McConnell, 

Morgan. 

1830- 31 

1831- 32 

1832- 33 

John  B.  Orton, 

“ 

1833-34 

William  Hawkins, 

1834- 35 

1835- 36 

1836- 37 

John  Leidy, 

Perry,  Mor- 
gan and 
Washington. 

1837-38 

William  Hawkins,* 

1838- 39 

1839- 40 

1840- 41 

Isaac  Humphreys, 

( ( 

1841-42 

\ Alexander  McConnel, 
j John  Ritchey,  j 

( ( 
C ( 

1842- 43 

1843- 44 

Aaron  Johnson, 

i < 
i ( 

1844— 45 

1845- 46 

Rufus  E.  Harte, 

t i 
< ( 

1846- 47 

1847- 18 

1848- 49 

Isaac  Haines, 

1 1 
t ( 

1849-50 

George  W . Barker, 

Morgan  and 
Washington. 

1850-51 

George  W.  Barker, 

“ 

\ Edwin  Corner, f j 

14th  District 

1852-54 

( Wm.  Hawkins,  J 

Morgan  and 
W ashington. 

1854-56 

Harley  Tallin, 

1856-58 

Moses  D.  Hardy, 

1858-60 

Davis  Green, 

1860-62 

William  P.  Sprague, 

14th  District 
Morgan, 
Washington 
and  part  of 
Noble. 

1862-64 

William  P.  Sprague, 

“ 

1864-66 

William  F.  Curtis, 

( c 

1866-68 

S.  Knowles, 

( ( 

1868-70 

Abraham  Simmons, 

( t 

1870-72 

1872-74 

Rodney  M.  Stimson, 

( i 

1874-76 

Peres  B.  Buell, 

1876-78 

Richard  Stanton, 

1878-80 

John  Irvine, 

“ 

1880-82 

1882-84 

Francis  B.  Pond, 

1 1 

1884-86 

Gilbert  Smith, 

C ( 

1886-88 

Abel  W.  Glazier, 

“ 

* President  of  the  Senate,  1838-39. 

+ Corner’s  election  was  contested  and  the  seat 
given  to  Cautius  C.  Covey,  who  was  killed  by  a boiler 
explosion  on  the  steamer  “ Buckeye  Belle,”  near  Bev- 
erly, while  on  his  way  to  Columbus  in  November,  1852. 
Wm.  Hawkins  was  elected  his  successor. 


Representatives. 

COUNTIES 


YEAH. 

NAME. 

REPRESENTED. 

1820-21 

\ Alex.  McConnel,  ) 
1 Timothy  Buell,  \ 

Morgan  and 
Washington. 

1821-22 

i Timothy  Buell,  1 
( Wm.  M.  Dawes,  f 

“ 

1822-23 

John  Patterson,  1 
( Ephraim  Cutler,  J 

“ 

1823-24 

j John  Patterson,  / 
( William  Skinner,  j 

“ 

1824-25 

Alexander  McConnel, 

Morgan. 

1825- 26 

1826- 27 

1827- 28 

Edwin  Corner, 

< c 
i < 

1828-29 

Alexander  McConnel, 

« « 

1829- 30 

1830- 31 

Samuel  A.  Barker, 

1831-32 

Erast  us  Hoskins, 

< < 

1832- 33 

1833- 34 

Perley  B.  Johnson, 

t e 
{ t 

1834- 35 

1835- 36 

1836- 37 

Benjamin  W.  Conklin, 

1 1 
i ( 
t i 

1837-38 

Ezra  McKee, 

t < 

1838-39 

John  E.  Hanna, 

( { 

1839- 40 

1840- 41 

David  Baldridge,  Sr., 

1 1 

Morgan. 

1841-42 

t Daniel  Kelly,  I 
1 Truxton  Lyon,  ) 

Morgan,  Per- 
ry and  Wash 
ington. 

1842-43 

l John  C.  Clark,  j 
( Daniel  Kelly,  j" 

1843-44 

3 William  Glines,  l 
( John  C.  Clark,  j" 

1844-45 

Daniel  Chandler, 

Morgan. 

1845-46 

Jordan  Betts, 

1846-47 

John  White, 

( < 

1847-48 

\ Israel  Robinson,  / 
1 John  Bain,  J' 

( ( 
( ( 

1848-49 

William  Durbin, 

( ( 

1849-50 

David  Ball, 

< c 

1850-51 

Ezra  McKee, 

t t 

1852-54 

David  Holbrook,* 

< ( 

1854-56 

Jonah  Walters, 

1 1 

1856-58 

t David  Holbrook,  ) 
1 Erastus  Guthrie,  j' 

i i 
i ( 

1858-60 

3 Henry  Dawes,  ) 
( James  Moore,  f 

Morgan  and 
Noble. 

1860-62 

Philip  Kennedy, 

“ 

1862-64 

George  W.  Waller, 

Morgan. 

1864-66 

Frederick  W.  Wood, 

< t 

1866-68 

Thomas  J.  Williams, 

i ( 

1868-70 

Francis  B.  Pond, 

t < 

1870-72 

1872-74 

Richard  Stanton, 

( c 
< ( 

1874-76 

John  C.  Vincent, 

1876-78 

C.  S.  Cory, 

♦Contested,  and  the  seat  given  to  William  Beswick. 
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COUNTIES 


YEAIi. 

NAME. 

REPRESENTED. 

1878-80 

John  C.  Morrey, 

Morgan. 

1880-82 

“ 

“ 

1882-84 

Elias  M.  Stanbery, 

“ 

1884-86 

“ 

1886-88 

Leroy  S.  Holcomb, 

MISCELLANEOUS  STATISTICS. 

Prices  of  Produce  in  1818  and  1885. 
— There  are  few  who  can  turn  over  the 
pages  of  memory  to  the  days  of  1818. 
But  it  may  interest  the  many  to  make 
an  occasional  comparison  of  the  cost  of 
a few  indispensahles. 

Some  years  since  Mr.  Jacob  Adams 
furnished  the  following  prices  current 
for  1818: 

Salt,  per  bhl.,  $18. 

Salt,  per  bush.,  $3. 

Tea,*  per  lb.,  $2  to  $3. 

Sugar,  Orleans,  per  Hi.,  16  cents. 

Iron  and  nails,  per  lb.,  10  to  15  cents. 

Calico  prints,  per  yard,  50  to  75  cents. 

Muslins,  per  yard,  37  to  50  cents. 

Wheat,  per  bush.,  25  to  30  cents. 

Flour,  per  l)bl.,  $2.50  to  $3. 

Corn,  per  bush.,  15  to  20  cents. 

Butter,  per  lb.,  5l4  to  120  cents. 

Pork,  net  per  cwt.,  $1.50  to  $2. 

Beef,  net  per  cwt.,  $2  to  $3. 

The  prices  in  1826  varied  but  little 
from  ISIS,  except  that  of  salt,  which 
had  then  become  a staple  production. 

The  following  quotations  are  in- 
tended for  an  average  for  the  year 
given,  although  they  are  the  actual 
quotations  at  a special  date  therein : 


1888. 

1848. 

1873. 

1875. 

1885. 

Wheat,  bush 

$0.75 

$0.70 

$1.25 

$1.30 

$0.90 

Flour,  bid . . . 

5.50 

4.50 

7.80 

8.00 

5.60 

Corn,  bush.. 

.37 

22 

.50 

.60 

. 55 

( )ats, 

.31 

.18 

.33 

.40 

.30 

Potatoes,  bush 

.25 

.50 

750$  1 

1.00 

.50 

Butter,  lb. . . 

.12'., 

.08 

.25 

.15 

.12 

Eggs,  doz. . . . 

.()<;  i4 

4@5 

.25 

.10 

.12 

In  1840  wheat  sold  for  50  cents  per 
bushel. 

The  dry-goods  merchants  were  not 
in  the  habit  of  giving  quotations  for 
calicoes  and  muslins.  But  those  who 
were  buyers  in  1862,  when  “ cotton  wras 
king,”  will  remember  that  eight  and 
ten  cent  prints  sold  for  25  to  30  and 
muslins  from  40  to  60  cents  per  yard. 


POPULATION  OF  THE  COUNTY. 


In  1820  . 
“ 1830. 
“ 1840. 
“ 1850. 
In  1860. 
“ 1770 
“ 1880. 


5,297 

11,800 

20,852 

28,585 

22,119 

20,363 

20,074 


POPULATION  P.Y  TOWNSHIPS. 


1847. 

1870. 

1880. 

Bloom  Township 

263 

987 

898 

Bristol  “ 

1,469 

1.448 

Centre  “ 

272 

1,353 

1,164 

Deerfield  “ 

254 

981 

1,035 

Homer  “ 

272 

1,690 

1,693 

Malta  Tp.,  including  Town 

321 

1,625 

1,574 

“ Village 

513 

652 

Manchester  Township. . . 

288 

712 

723 

Marion  “ .... 

318 

2,074 

1,989 

Meigsville  “ .... 

257 

1,295 

1.201 

Morgan  Tp.,  inclu.  McCou. 

379 

2,185 

2,005 

McConnelsville 

1,646 

1,473 

Penn  Township 

246 

1,242 

1,245 

Union  “ 

292 

1,583 

1,595 

Windsor  Tp. , including 

Stockport 

275 

2,251 

2,392 

Stockport 

289 

335 

York  Township 

202 

916 

1,112 

The  enumeration  of  sheep  for  the 
years  1870-3  was  250,082  ; value,  $651,- 
054.  The  amount  of  wool  shorn  during’ 

o 

that  time  was  745,261  lbs;  value,  about 
$60,000. 

An  interesting  item  in  this  connection 
is  the  number  of  dogs  in  the  count v, 
which  for  that  period  averaged  2,000, 
and  the  average  damage  in  killing  and 


* During:  the  war  of  IMIS  the  Hritish  captured  one  of 
Stephen  Girard’s  ships,  freighted  with  tea.  The  cap- 
tors  informed  him  that  lie  could  purchase  if  from 


them.  ’I'li is  lie  unhesitatingly  did,  and  had  it  fora  less 
price  than  the  government  duty.  One  chest  of  this 
tea  Mr.  Adams  retailed  in  McConnelsville  for  jit  per 
pound. 
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wounding  sheep  by  them  equaled  as 
many  dollars  as  dogs. 

In  D75  the  number  of  dogs  in  the 
county  was  1.870 : the  number  of  sheep 
killed  and  injured.  433;  value  of  killed, 
£752 ; of  injured,  £1(59.  In  1SS0  the 
number  killed  was  24.'!;  value,  £810; 
injured.  471  ; total  estimated  value, 
£745 ; total  estimate  value  for  the  two 
years  £1,7)55.  In  1S79-80  there  were 
96,790  sheep  in  the  county,  worth 
£2(57,222.  For  the  same  period  they 
produced  474.227  lbs.  of  wool. 

The  following  is  the  number  of  acres 
of  land  returned  for  taxation,  the  value, 
and  for  the  several  years  the  average 
value ; 


Year.  Acres.  Value,  Average 

Value. 

1826 185,512  $184,559  $1.28 

1885 180,500  240,311  1.33 

1841 251,559  555,224  2.29 

1846 348,036  3,284,229  7.41 

1853  259,636  3,122,943  12.04 

1870 260,450  3,880,899  17.90 


In  1850,  previous  to  the  detachment 
of  the  portion  for  the  formation  of 
Noble  County,  the  total  valuation  of 
property  was  $4,702,249. 

In  18(50  it  was  £7,234,631 . 

In  lsso  the  number  of  acres  returned 
for  taxation  was  260,638,  and  the  aggre- 
gate value  £4,387,181. 

In  the  valuation  of  land  in  the  county 
it  is  not  probable  that  any  estimate  of 
additional  value  has  been  made  of  the 
underlying  coal ; and  the  singular  fact 
may  be  observed — by  reference  to  the 
geology  of  the  townships — that  in  the 
entire  course  of  the  river  through  the 
county,  on  either  side,  there  is  as  yet  no 
coal  developed  for  the  distance  of  from 
two  to  live  miles  from  it,  with  the  ex- 
ception of  Sherwood's  and  ITooksburg. 


Consequently  the  salt  works  have  been, 
and  the  villages  on  the  river  are,  de- 
pendent on  what  is  mined  from  two  to 
three  miles  above  the  county  line  in 
Muskingum  County,  furnished  by  Mr. 
Siler  per  his  steamer  and  Mr.  Stone 
whith  his  barge  from  Blue  Rock. 

In  1873  there  was  mined  in  the  county 
174,050  bush.;  in  the  1874-5,  143,975 
bush.,  and  in  1875-6  135,  500  bush.,  the 
price  from  either  varying  from  eight  to 
ten  cents  per  bushel. 

In  1820  the  amount  of  cash  paid  into 
the  treasury  was  £572. 62];  the  amount 
of  orders  issued  from  June  7,  1819,  to 
June  1,  1820,  $1,032.82®,  leaving  the 
county  in  debt  for  that  period  $460.161 ; 
amount  of  receipts  to  dune  1,  1821, 
£988.261 ; county  in  debt,  £448.21] ; 
receipts  to  December  1,  1821,  $1,099.19  : 
county  in  debt  March  1,  1822,  $294.40. 

The  tax  levied  in  1827  for  all  pur- 


poses was : 

For  state  purposes $955.09.3 

“ county  purposes 1,676.71.1 

“ road 475.76.5 

“ school 163.18.1 

“ township $35.27.1 


$3,305 

In  1875  for  all  purposes  it  was  £109,- 


606.98;  in  1880: 

For  county  purposes $14,098.38 

“ poor 4,699.46 

“ bridge 11,748,70 

“ building 783.24 

“ township 2,958.74 

“ entire  school 28,360.45 

“ village  taxes 4,617.15 


In  1885,  for  all  purposes,  including  de- 
linquencies and  forfeitures,  and  except- 
ing per  capita  tax  on  dogs,  $138,442.65; 
total  of  state  tax  for  1885,  $23,145.05; 
county  and  local  tax,  114,016.99;  dog 
tax  at  one  dollar  each,  $1,681. 


CHAPTER  IX. 


INTERNA],  IMPROVEMENTS  AND  RIVER  NAVIGATION. 


Eakly  Roads — The  First  Highways  Ordered  by  the  Commissioners,  1819 — Mails  and  Post- 
offices — Old-time  Star  Routes — Postoffices  in  Morgan  County — Pioneer  Boating  on  the 
Muskingum — The  “Orleans”  Boats — Salt  Boats — Steamboats — The  “Rufus  Putnam” 
Passes  up  the  Muskingum  in  .January,  1824 — Astonishment  of  the  Inhabitants — Later 
Boats — McConnelsvili.e  Navigators — The  River  Improvement — First  State  Appropria- 
tion— The  Inception  and  Completion  of  the  Work — Railroad  Projects — A Series  of 
Brilliant  Failures — Sharon  Railroad — The  Pittsburgh,  Cincinnati  & Maysvilie,  The 
Famous  “ Calico”  Line — The  Cincinnati,  Wheeling  & New  York — The  Ferrara  Mineral 
Railroad — The  Latest  Projects — A Railroad  at  Last — The  Bridge  at  McConnelsvili.e — 
Bridges  in  the  County — Early  Mills — Morgan  County  Agricultural  Society. 


\ NOTED  writer  has  asserted  t hat 
the  three  greatest  indications  of  a 
people's  prosperity  are:  1.  The  state  of’ 
the  roads;  2.  The  state  of  agriculture; 
8.  The  methods  of  transportation.  Al- 
though in  the  third  essential  Morgan 
County  may  still  he  considered  some- 
what backward,  that  her  citizens  have 
not  been  slow  in  making  improvements 
in  the  first  and  second  directions  is 
proved  by  their  early  attention  to  them, 
as  well  as  by  the  condition  of  rogds  and 
the  state  of  agriculture  at  the  present 
day. 

Road-building  in  a hilly  region  is  la- 
borious and  expensive,  and  after  the 
roads  are  made  there  must  be  a con- 
stant outlay  for  repairs  or  the  roads  be- 
come worthless.  The  making  of  roads 
has  been  from  the  earliest  times  one  of 
the  most  important  subjects  which  has 
occupied  the  attention  of  the  county 
commissioners  and  the  taxpayers.  At 
the  earliest  session  of  the  board  of  com- 
missioners, held  in  July,  Is  10,  no  less 


than  seven  petitions  for  roads  were  pre- 
sented, all  of  which  seem  to  have  been 
granted  and  the  roads  ordered  at,  or 
prior  to,  the  ( Jctober  meeting  following. 
And  thenceforth  for  many  years  the 
commissioners  were  kept  busy  provid- 
ing for  new  roads  or  making  changes 
in  old  ones.  As  it  would  be  tedious  to 
follow  them  through  any  lengthy  period 
of  deliberation  we  will  dismiss  the  sub- 
ject by  giving  the  particulars  regarding 
the  seven  roads  referred  to,  which  were 
the  first  ordered  by  Morgan  County 
officials. 

Dye's  Rock 1 {No.  1). — Beginning  at 
the  centre  stake  of  Section  27,  township 
11,  range  11,  from  Stanton  Fordice’s 
(on  Meigs’ ( 'reek),  by  Ezekiel  Dye’s  and 
George  Dye’s  to  the  Guernsey  Countv 
line.  Joseph  Devereaux  and  John  Seats 
were  appointed  viewers  and  Benjamin 
Thorla  surveyor.  Their  report  was  ac- 
cepted and  the  road  ordered  to  be  laid 
out  (July,  IS  IP). 

MaxxtKj  .s  Rond  (,\g.  7), — On  thi'  peti- 
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tion  of  William  Massey  and  others  for 
a road  “ beginning  at  the  State  (Mari- 
etta and  Lancaster)  Road  in  section  22, 
township  10,  range  12,  and  running  in 
a northwest  direction  for  Putnam,  as 
far  as  the  county  line."  Henry  Moore, 
Thomas  Rison  and  John  Briggs  were 
appointed  to  view  and  survey  it. 

Moor  ex  Road  (No.  3). — July  9,  1819, 
Phillip  Moore  and  others  petitioned  for 
a road  “beginning  at  the  graveyard  on 
B.  W.  Talbot’s  farm,  from  thence  to 
intersect  a county  road  in  Muskingum 
County  at  or  near  Moore’s  mill.” 
Zephaniah  Tyson,  Samuel  Murray  and 
Jared  Andrews  were  appointed  viewers, 
and  William  Montgomery  surveyor,  to 
locate  said  road. 

( Dllut  * Road  (No.  JR. — July  9,  1819, 
Findley  Collins  and  others  asked  for  a 
road  “ beginning  at  Thomas  Wharton’s 
bridge,  thence  on  the  nearest  and  best 
road  to  intersect  a road  leading  from 
Moore’s  mill  to  the  Muskingum  County 
line  at  or  near  John  Hammond's.” 
Elinas  Bacon,  John  Wharton  and  Daniel 
Whittemore  were  appointed  viewers, 
Benjamin  Thorla  surveyor,  and  the 
road  was  ordered  in  October. 

Rated  Road  (No.  5). — July  7,  1819, 
Timothy  M.  Gates  and  others  petitioned 
for  a road  “ beginning  at  the  county 
line  so  as  to  intersect  with  a road  laid 
out  in  Muskingum  County  at  or  near 
the  house  of  Samuel  McCune;  from 
thence  to  the  house  of  George  Graham  ; 
from  thence  to  the  house  of  Timothy  M. 
Gates.”  Isaac  Hedges,  Robert  Sloan 
and  James  Lari  son,  viewers;  William 
Montgomery,  surveyor. 

Centre  Road  (No.  6). — “ Beginning  at 
the  ferry-landing  in  Malta  and  running- 
west;  and  also  at  the  ferry-landing 
in  McConnelsville  and  running  east.” 
Petition  presented  July  9,  1819,  by 


Sherebiah  Clark  and  'William  B.  Young. 

© 

Elisha  Enochs,  David  Stevens  and 
Thomas  Rison  appointed  viewers  and 
Benjamin  Thorla  surveyor. 

Hod' x Road  (No.  7). — Michael  Hoit 
and  others  petitioned  for  a road  “be- 
ginning at  the  old  Guernsey  County 
line,  where  the  road  leading  from  Cam- 
bridge toward  Waterford  strikes  the 
line;  thence  to  continue  on  the  nearest 
and  best  route  until  it  intersects  the 
State  Road  at  Michael  Hoit’s.”  David 
Stevens,  William  T.  Jordan  and  Joseph 
Wilson,  viewers;  Benjamin  Thorla, 
surveyor. 

Other  early  roads  were  the  State 
Road  from  McConnelsville  to  Seneca- 
ville,  Guernsey  County,  surveyed  by 
Isaac  Barker  and  returned  April  24, 
1826;  and  the  State  Road  from  Zanes- 
ville to  Marietta,  along  the  river  to  Mc- 
Connelsville, thence  by  the  ridge  to 
Meigs’  Creek  at  Mill  Grove;  surveyed 
by  William  F.  Beaver;  returned  July 
10,  1837. 

One  of  the  earliest  routes  of  travel 
within  the  present  limits  of  Morgan 
County  was  the  so-called  “ Federal 
Trail,”  said  to  have  been  made  by  a por- 
tion of  St.  Clair’s  army  who  were  un- 
able to  obtain  boats  for  transportation 
to  Fort  Washington  in  1791.  The  trail 
commenced  at  Grave  Creek  on  the  Ohio 
River,  and  running  westward  crossed 
Dye’s  Fork  of  Meigs’  Creek  at  Ren- 
rock,  then  divided,  one  branch  crossing 
Bristol  Township  at  Sand  Hollow  and 
passing  through  the  northeast  corner  of 
Bloom  Township,  thence  into  Musking- 
um County,  crossing  the  Muskingum 
River  at  Gaysport.  The  other  branch 
from  Renrock  passed  on  Negro  Ridge, 
joining  the  first-mentioned  branch  near 
the  Morgan  County  line.  John  F.  Tal- 
ley, ex-surveyor  of  Morgan  ( Aunty,  says 
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rthat  in  1820  the  74th  mile  tree  was  stand- 
ing near  the  present  location  of  James 
McCune’s  barn.  The  tree  was  marked 
“ 74  miles  from  Grave  Creek,  1791,”  and 
adds  that  some  vandal  destroyed  the 
mark  with  his  axe  a few  years  after- 
ward. 

The  earliest  regularly  surveyed  road 
through  Morgan  County  was  the  State 
Road  from  Zanesville  to  Marietta,  re- 
turn of  which  was  made  January  12, 
1808.  William  Browning  and  Lewis 
Rye  were  the  commissioners.  The  dis- 
tance from  Zanesville  to  the  mouth  of 
the  Muskingum  by  this  route  was  fifty- 
nine  miles. 

The  Mannar  and  Lancaster  State 
Road  in  the  western  part  of  Morgan 
County  is  mentioned  by  the  county 
commissioners  in  road  orders  in  1819, 
and  was  doubtless  surveyed  some  years 
previously. 

MAIL1’  AND  POSTOFFICES. 

The  first  postoffice  in  Morgan  County 
was  at  the  locality  which  had  been  sug- 
gested for  the  county-seat,  on  the  road 
from  Marietta  to  Zanesville.  David 
Stevens  was  the  postmaster,  and  the 
office  was  supplied  by  a weekly  mail 
from  those  places.  The  name  of  the 
office  was  Meigs vi lie. 

In  1819  a postoffice  was  established 
at  McConnelsville,  and  Jacob  Adams 
appointed  postmaster.  Mail  came  once 
a week  from  Zanesville,  and  once  a,  week 
on  Saturday  evening  “Old  Jemmy” 
Larrison  delivered  his  legal-locked  sad- 
dle-bags with  the  proceedings  of  con- 
gress fifteen  days  previous,  and  advices 
from  Europe  dating  back  as  many  weeks; 
hut  “Jemmy  ” was  prompt, and  although 
he  lived  ten  miles  above  town  on  the 
river,  “in  spite  of  wind  and  weather” 
he  left  McConnelsville  every  Saturday 


morning1  and  returned  in  the  evening. 
His  was  not  a “star  route,”  but  he  was 
occasionally  indebted  to  the  stars  for 
light  on  his  down  trip.  In  1828  or  ls29 
a one-horse  mail  from  Barn esvi lie  to 
McConnelsville  was  carried  once  a week 
especially  to  accommodate  the  inter- 
vening settlements. 

In  1840  Jesse  Hildebrand,  of  Marietta, 
obtained  a contract  for  a tri-weekly  mail 
from  that  place  to  Zanesville,  on  the 
ri  ver  road  through  McConnelsville.  Post 
coaches  were  then  being  run  -on  the  prin- 
cipal roads  of  the  State  by  a company 
of  which  Talmage,  of  Lancaster,  was  a 
member — who  were  disposed  to  monop- 
olize the  business,  having  the  means  to 
put  down  all  others.  To  effect  that  ob- 
ject on  this  route  they  put  on  a line  of 
four-horse  coaches,  and  during  the  sum- 
mer and  fall  we  had  two  lines  of  coaches  ; 
and  passengers,  for  a small  considera- 
tion were  invited  to  see  the  races,  with 
the  probability  of  furnishing  a case  for 
a surgeon  or  a subject  for  an  under- 
taker; but  -Jesse,  with  his  inherent  en- 
ergv,  and,  the  indomitable  courage  after- 
ward  exhibited  on  tlie  battlefield,  proved 
the  proposition  that  where  there  was  no 
fear  there  was  no  failure,  and  he  was 
left  master  of  the  situation. 

F or  a number  of  years  after  there  was 
a tri-weekly  mail  from  McConnelsville 
to  Marietta  by  post-coaches,  which  sup- 
plied the  offices  on  the  road.  At  present 
it  only  extends  to  Beverly,  and  a tri- 
weekly mail  by  post-coaches  is  yet  con- 
tinued from  Cutler  on  the  C.  A M.  R.  R. 
ma  Chester  Hill.  There  is  now  a daily 
mail  to  and  from  Zanesville,  and  a daily 
mail  to  and  from  Marietta  to  Zanesville. 
These  are  carried  by  the  boats,  the  first 
by  the  “Mink,”  which  leaves  McCon- 
nelsville at  5- JO  a.  m.,  and  returns  at  7 
p.  m.;  the  second  by  the  two  tri-weekly 
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boats,  “Tassel”  and  “ Devol.”  Their 
regularitv  of  arrival  depends  on  the  con- 
dition of  the  river.  When  the  water  is 
too  high,  too  low,  or  frozen  over,  or 
when  there  is  a broken  dam  or  a dilap- 
idated lock-gate,  the  contractor  is  ex- 
pected to  use  his  mail-coach.  The  offices 
on  the  river  are  supplied  by  the  boats, 
tin1  others  by  hacks  or  on  horses  semi- 
weekly or  tri-weekly. 

Below  are  the  names  and  localities  of 
the  postoffices — thirty-six  in  number 
in  the  county;  but  as  it  would  re- 
quire a search  of  the  records  to  give  the 
names  of  those  who  have  been  the  re- 
cipients of  official  favor  the  reader  must 
be  content  to  know  who  was  the  first  in 
the  county  and  the  first  in  McConnels- 
ville : 

Township.  Name  of  Office. 

Bloom.  ...  - Eagleport. 

" - . Rokeby  Lock. 

Bristol Bristol. 

“ Meig’s  Creek. 

“ ....  - Rowland’s. 

“ Sand  Hollow. 

( 'enter Center  Bend. 

“ Hackney. 

“ Moscow  Mills. 

Deerfield Triadelphia. 


Homer Bishopville. 

“ Calvary. 

“ Elliot’s  X Road. 

“ Lewis  Hill 

“ Mountville. 

Malta Malta. 

“ Hall’s  Valley. 

Morgan McConnelsville. 

Marion Chester  Hill. 

Todd’s. 

Huffman’s. 

Joy. 

Plantsville. 


Manchester Reinersville. 

Wood  Grove. 


Township.  Name  of  Office. 


Meigsville  . . . 

. . . . Meigsville. 

U 

. . . . Mill  Grove. 

U 

. . . . Neel vsvi lie. 

Penn 

. . . . Pennsville. 

Linion 

- . . . Ringgold. 

U 

. . . . Rosseau. 

(k 

. . . . Morganville. 

Windsor  .... 

. . . . Roxbury. 

“ 

. . . . Stockport, 

“ 

. . . . Hooks  burg. 

York 

. . . . Deavertown. 

PIONEER  BOATING. 

Many  of  the  older  citizens  can  re- 
member when  the  old-time  flat-bot- 
tomed trading-boats  plied  upon  the 
river,  furnishing  the  only  means  of 
transporting  the  products  of  the  county 
to  distant  markets.  These  boats  were 
about  18  feet  wide  and  from  50  to  80 
feet  in  length.  They  were  strong  and 
substantially  built,  with  gunwales  from 
8 to  10  inches  thick,  and  as  wide  as  the 
large  popular  trees  could  supply.  They 
were  constructed  with  a Hat  bottom. 
Studding  was  placed  at  proper  intervals 
along  the  sides  and  ends,  and  planked 
up  three  or  four  feet,  constituting  the 
hull  or  chamber  of  the  boat.  These 
boats  were  generally  roofed  with  inch 
boards  reaching  from  side  to  side,  and 
so  inclined  as  to  permit  the  water  to 
run  off,  thus  protecting  the  cargo,  but 
so  arranged  that  the  pilot  or  oarsman 
could  safely  stand  upon  the  boards  to 
manage  the  boat.  One  of  the  larger 
Orleans  boats,  as  they  were  called,  of  the 
size  mentioned,  was  capable  of  carrying 
400  or  more  barrels  of  flour.  A boat 
with  full  cargo  required  in  its  manage- 
ment one  or  two  pilots  or  steersmen 
and  four  or  six  oarsmen.  In  the  stern 
was  the  cabin,  fitted  up  for  working, 
eating  and  sleeping  purposes.  The  flat- 
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boats  could  only  run  when  the  water 
was  at  a suitable  stage. 

Joseph  McConnel,  the  pioneer  navi- 
gator of  McConnelsville,  built  the  first 
fiatboat  at  that  place  about  1825.  It 
was  a crude  affair  as  compared  with 
later  boats  of  the  same  style.  He  loaded 
up  with  barrel  staves,  and  taking  John 
Alexander  as  his  pilot,  with  a selected 
crew,  started  for  a voyage  down  the 
Mississippi.  He  passed  safely  down  the 
Muskingum  and  the  Ohio,  but  unfortu- 
nately struck  a snag  in  the  Mississippi, 
causing  the  total  loss  of  his  boat  and 
cargo.  Staves  were  then  an  important 
article  of  export,  costing  $5  per  thous- 
and in  this  county  and  selling  for  $20 
on  the  Mississippi. 

The  same  spring  McConnel  and  St. 
Clair  built  at  McConnelsville  a fiatboat 
of  a new  and  novel  style.  It  was  pro- 
pelled by  horse-power.  In  the  middle 
of  the  large  hull  was  erected  a tread- 
wheel,  which,  with  the  horses  upon  it, 
furnished  the  motive  power.  As  may 
be  imagined  it  was  an  object  of  interest 
to  all  observers  as  it  proceeded  down  the 
Ohio  and  Mississippi.  Its  cargo  served 
also  to  attract  attention,  consisting,  as  it 
did,  of  horses  and  hounds,  which  were 
taken  south  and  traded  off  to  advantage. 

Jacob  Adams  was  one  of  the  pioneer 
traders  who  loaded  boats  at  McConnels- 
ville. He  exported  wheat,  worth  30  to 
Jo  cents  per  bushel,  and  pork,  worth  $2 
per  hundred.  The  wheat  was  taken  to 
Maysville,  the  nearest  convenient  point 
where  good  milling  facilities  existed, 
and  there  exchanged  for  dour  (six 
bushels  for  a barrel).  The  Hoar  sold  in 
New  Orleans  for  $2.50  and  $3  per 
barrel,  and  pork  $9  and  $9.25.  The  re- 
turning boats  brought  sugar,  molasses, 
cotton,  rice,  etc. 

Before  the  improvement  of  the  river 


the  salt-boats  of  the  Muskingum  navi- 
gated the  waters  as  far  south  as  Louis- 
ville, marketing  the  salt  manufactured 
in  Morgan  County  at  the  towns  along 
the  Ohio.  The  salt-boat  was  even  more 
uncomfortable,  unwieldy  and  unman- 
ageable than  even  the  earliest  of  the 
merchant  ftatboats.  On  account  of  the 
heaviness  of  the  freight  such  a boat 
sank  low  in  the  water,  and  a good  crew 
was  requisite  to  guide  the  craft  safely 
through.  Many  of  the  boats  starting 
in  freshets  met  with  accidents,  losses 
and  narrow  escapes.  On  one  occasion 
a salt-boat  hailing  from  McConnels- 
ville, heavily  laden,  started  under  the 
pilotage  of  Jones,  a well-known  river- 
man,  with  a well-known  clergyman  as 
supercargo.  On  approaching  a danger- 
ous spot  known  as  Luke  Chute  all 
hands  were  called  upon  to  man  the 
sweeps  and  keep  her  out  of  harm's  way 
if  possible.  The  reverend  gentleman 
lent  a hand  willingly.  When  the  ex- 
perienced helmsman  saw  that  the  dan- 
gerous point  was  nearly  passed,  to  en- 
courage his  sweating  and  tired  crew  he 

shouted,  “ Now  give  her  h , boys  I ” 

The  reverend  gentleman,  probably 
somewhat  excited,  repeated  the  com- 
mand, then  bethinking  himself,  added, 
“As  Jones  says.”  The  crew  gave  the 
supercargo  the  credit  of  saving  the 
boat  and  all  on  board  by  his  timely  and 
forcible  repetition  of  the  captain’s  com- 
mand. 

STEAMBOATS. 

At  the  present  time,  when  the  whis- 
tle of  the  steamer  is  a familiar  daily 
sound  along  the  valley  of  tin'  river,  the 
reminiscences  of  the  old-time  dwellers 
take  them  back  to  tin1  period  when  at 
each  ripple  or  rapid  was  heard  the 
hoarse  voice  of  the  captain,  “Head 
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to,”  “ l']>  behind,”  and  “All  together,” 
to  liis  crew,  on  either  side  of  the 
“ keelboat,”  the  men  bending,  with 
their  long  iron-socket  hickory  poles 
with  button-shaped  ends  to  their 
shoulders,  forcing  the  heavily-laden 
craft  up  stream. 

Such  had  been  the  mode  of  transit 
for  the  products  of  the  AVest  on  the 
Ohio  and  Mississippi  from  Pittsburgh  to 
New  Orleans,  returning  with  the  sugar, 
cotton  and  rice  of  the  South,  prior  to 
1811.  In  that  year  the  first  steamboat 
— the  “ Orleans,”  from  Pittsburgh— 
passed  down  the  Ohio,  exciting  as  much 
astonishment  along  the  shore  as  did  the 
steamer  on  the  Muskingum  fourteen 
years  afterward.  In  January,  1824, 
the  “ Rufus  Putnam,”  commanded  by 
Captain  Green,  was  the  first  steamboat 
that  made  the  attempt  to  navigate  the 
Muskingum.  It  was  supposed  by 
steamboatmen  to  be  hazardous,  if  not 
impracticable,  from  the  tortuousness  of 
the  stream,  the  rapidity  of  the  current 
when  there  was  sufficient  depth  of 
water,  and  the  uncertainty  of  its  re- 
maining long  enough  at  that  stage  to 
make  the  trip  and  return  from  Mari- 
etta to  Zanesville. 

James  Leggett,  Sen.,  of  this  county, 
who  had  been  a keelboatman  on  the 
river  for  a number  of  years,  demon- 
strated that  it  could  be  done  with 
safety. 

The  arrival  of  the  boat  was  unher- 
alded, and  of  course  produced  a great 
sensation.  Citizens  ran  to  and  fro  in 
confusion  and  excitement,  waving  their 
hands  and  shouting.  On  her  arrival 
at  Zanesville  her  officers,  crew  and  pas- 
sengers (among  the  latter  were  some 
of  the  elite  of  Marietta)  were  sumptu- 
ously feted  and  entertained.  Her  re- 
turn trip  was  witnessed  by  many  of 


the  people  of  Morgan  County,  who 
flocked  to  the  banks  of  the  river  from 
all  the  surrounding  country. 

In  the  spring  of  1827  the  steamer 
“ Speedwell,”  of  Pittsburgh,  fired  off  her 
bow  howitzer  about  daylight  a short 
distance  below  McConnelsville  to  an- 
nounce her  approach.  This  was  before 
the  shrill  whistle  or  the  harsh,  hoarse- 
sounding  horn  of  the  steamer  was  heard 
on  the  river  or  ocean  wave.  A number 
of  our  citizens  took  passage  to  Zanes- 
ville and  returned  next  day. 

In  1828  the  “ Red  Rover,”  during 
the  spring  or  summer  freshets,  made 
occasional  trips  from  Pittsburgh  to 
Zanesville,  and  afterward  the  news- 
papers would  at  intervals  announce  the 
arrival  of  a steamboat  with  freight  and 
passengers.  But  steam  boating  on  the 
Muskingum  was  not  a permanent  bus- 
iness until  the  river  was  improved  by 
dams  and  locks. 

Captain  AVilliam  Davis,  the  perma- 
nent pioneer  steam  boatman  of  the  river, 
furnished  a list  of  all  the  steamboats  that 
have  navigated  our  river,  when  and 
where  they  were  built,  and  other  items 
pertaining  to  them;  but  as  interesting 
as  it  might  be  to  some  it  is  too  vol- 
uminous, and  reference  is  only  made  to 
those  exclusively  identified  with  the 
Muskingum  River  trade,  although  a 
majority  of  the  number  (sixty-five  or 
seventy)  were  intended  for  the  Ohio 
connected  with  the  Muskingum. 

The  first  intended  for  a regular 
packet  from  McConnelsville  to  Zanes- 
ville was  the  “Tuscarawas,”  Captain 
Cogswell,  with  Captain  William  Davis 
as  engineer.  In  1852  Captain  Davis 
built  the  “Zanesville,”  which  for  some 
time  was  a regular  packet  from  Zanes- 
ville to  McConnelsville.  This  was  suc- 
ceeded by  the  “ Mink,”  Captain  Davis, 
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until  1871,  when  Captain  Morgan  took 
charge  of  it,  and  in  1877  by  the  “ Mink 
No.  2,”  Captain  Morgan  now  the  regular 
daily  packet  to  Zanesville,  leaving  at 
5.30  a.ra.  and  returning  at  7 p.m.  The 
“ Lizzie  Cassel,”  Captain  Lou  Myrick, 
and  the  “ General  Devol,”  Captain 
Janies  Martin,  are  the  regular  daily 
packets  from  Zanesville  to  Marietta 
and  Parkersburg.  The  Olivette,”  a 
light  craft,  Captain  Ed.  Martin,  of  the 
same  company,  is  kept  in  perfect  trim 
in  order  to  take  the  place  of  either  of 
the  others  if  requisite,  or  for  an  extra 
occasion. 

Some  twenty  or  more  years  since  the 
u Emma  Graham,”  Captain  Ayres,  was 
a prompt  weekly  packet  to  Pittsburgh. 

The  only  steamboat  exclusively  built 
in  the  county  was  the  “ Octarara,”  built 
by  William  P.  Johnson*  in  1812.  It 
was  built  above  the  bridge  where  is 
now  the  upper  wharf.  All  the  material 
except  the  engine  was  the  product  of 
the  town  and  vicinity,  and  the  “ Octa- 
rara ” was  the  first  boat  to  pass  the 
locks  to  Zanesville,  but  this  was  the 
only  trip  made  on  the  Muskingum. 
The  boat  was  sold  on  the  Ohio  and 
placed  in  the  trade  of  some  of  the 
Southern  rivers  from  New  Orleans. 

THE  RIVER  IMPROVEMENT. 

This  system  of  improvement  in  this 
State  was  the  outgrowth  of  the  canal 

♦William  P.  Johnson  deserves  the  favorable  re- 
membrance not  onlv  of  the  citizens  of  McConnels- 
ville,  but  of  the  county,  for  his  industry  and  perse- 
verance in  all  that  he  undertook,  for  with  his  limited 
means  he  did  us  much,  if  not  more,  to  build  up  the 
village  as  any  other  of  its  citizens.  In  addition  to  the 
boat  he  built  the  frame  dwelling  on  the  southwest 
corner  of  Jefferson  and  Vine  streets,  and  that  on  the 
southeast  corner  of  Liberty  and  Penn  streets  (which 
is  nowon  the  lot  near  the  guard  lock).  His  map  of 
Morgan  County,  published  in  1852,  is  yet  referred  to 
as  the  most  reliable  in  lines,  ranges  and  sections,  be- 
sides giving  the  names  and  locations  of  all  the  farmers 
then  residents  in  each  township. 


connecting  Lake  Erie  with  the  Hudson, 
for  the  purpose  of  diverting  the  trade 
of  the  West  to  the  city  of  New  York. 
This  canal  was  simo'ested  and  consum- 

oo 

mated  through  and  by  the  influence  of 
De  Witt  Clinton,  and  its  extension 
further  West  was  his  probable  purpose 
in  making  a visit  to  the  West  and  to 
this  State  in  1823  or  1824.  Subsequently 
the  advantages  of  the  system  became  a 
topic  of  interested  discussion,  eventu- 
ating in  the  commencement  of  the  canal 
from  Cleveland  on  the  lake  to  Ports- 
mouth on  the  Ohio  in  1825. 

Other  parts  of  the  State  claimed  the 
same  advantages  which  were  attributed 
to  that  investment — to  which  none  were 
better  entitled  than  the  Muskingum 
Valley — and  by  the  rule  of  “give  and 
take,”  or  “ log-rolling,”  at  the  session  of 
the  legislature  March  9,  1836,  appropri- 
ations were  made  for  the  Walhonding, 
Hocking  and  Warren  Canals,  and  the 
Muskingum  improvement.  The  entire 
modus  operand l rendered  it  apparent 
that  the  measure  was  effected  by  the 
combination  of  astute  financiers  re- 
solved to  do  something  for  the  State 
and  a little  for  themselves. 

Prior  to  this  the  claims  of  the  valley 
in  reference  to  the  improvement  of  the 
navigation  of  the  river  by  removing  or 
obviating  obstructions  in  the  channel 
by  the  State  had  been  presented  to  the 
legislature.  The  only  recognition  was 
in  1827  by  the  appointment  of  a com- 
mission of  three — one  from  each  of  the 
counties,  Thomas  Wickham,  of  Musk- 
ingum; S.  A.  Barker,  of  Morgan,  and 
\\ . It.  Putnam,  of  Washington — “to 
assist  an  engineer  to  make  a survey  or 
levee  of  the  river.”  Their  per  diem  fee 
was  fixed  at  $1.50,  which  was  to  be 
paid  them  by  the  county  represented. 
The  result  of  their  survey,  if  there  ever 
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was  one  made,  is  not  on  record.  For 
this  improvement  the  tirst  appropria-  J 
tion  made  was  $400,000.  This  was,  no 
doubt,  deemed  sufficient  to  begin  with. 
The  total  cost  (elsewhere  given)  was 
more  than  four  times  that  amount. 

It  is  recollected  that  the  primary 
plan  was  for  locks  of  the  same  dimen- 
sions as  that  of  the  terminus  of  the 
Ohio  Canal  at  Symmes’  Creek,  i.  e.,  one 
hundred  and  twenty  feet  long  and 
twenty -two  feet  wide,  admitting  boats 
only  of  corresponding  size,  with  a 
transit  from  Marietta  to  Cleveland; 
but  by  a reference  to  the  law  it  was 
ascertained  that  the  commissioners  were 
precluded  a diminution  of  size,  and  that 
the  required  plan  was  to  permit  the 
passage  of  steamboats  usually  navigat- 
ing the  Upper  Ohio.  To  meet  this 
provision  the  length  and  width  of  one 
hundred  and  fifty  by  thirty-four  feet 
was  adopted  as  being  sufficiently  large;, 
but  there  had  been  a change,  in  the 
form  of  steamboats,  recently  and  gen- 
erally adopted,  increasing  the  length 
and  breadth  and  diminishing  the  depth 
of  hold,  which  gave  an  increased  ca- 
pacity of  tonnage  with  less  draft  of 
water. 

In  order  to  test  the  relative  capacity 
of  locks  of  that  size,  a careful  measure- 
ment of  some  twenty-five  or  thirty 
boats,  then  navigating  the  Upper  Ohio, 
was  obtained,  and  it  was  ascertained 
that  only  three  could  pass,  while  of  the 
same  number  all  except  four  of  the 
larger  size  could  pass  a lock  one  hun- 
dred and  seventy-five  by  thirty -six  feet, 
and  consequently  this  size  was  adopted. 
This  final  change  was  not  made  by  the 
commissioners  ad  arbitratum,  but  was 
materially  influenced  by  the  not  very 
placid  expressions  of  public  opinion, 
more  especially  on  that  part  of  the 


river  which  pisses  through  Morgan 
County,  where  the  excitement  was  in 
increased  proportion  to  the  anxiety  for 
the  construction. 

But  the  truth  of  history  requires  the 
statement  that  at  the  southern  terminus 
of  the  improvement  this  expression  was 
not  only  not  of  a negative  character, 
but  to  some  extent  gratulatory,  the 
people  maintaining  that  the  small  locks 
were  preferable.  From  their  stand- 
point the  conception  was  well  taken — 
it  would  prevent  the  passage  of  larger 
boats  above  where  is  to  be  the  “ice 
harbor.” 

The  canal  commissioners  placed  the 
work  under  contract  in  October,  1836, 
with  the  understanding  that  it  was  to 
be  completed  in  three  years,  but  it  was 
not  finished  until  1842. 

William  Wall,  acting  commissioner, 
and  David  Bates,  chief  engineer,  adver- 
tised for  bids  for  the  improvement. 
G.  W.  Manypenny  secured  the  contra/ 1 
for  building  the  dam  at  Zanesville,  and 
Josiah  Spaulding  the  lock  at  that  place ; 
Hosmer,  Chapin  & Sharp,  the  dam  at 
Taylorsville,  and  Lyon,  Buck  & Wolf, 
the  lock  at  the  same  place ; Arthur  Tag- 
gert,  the  lock  and  dam  at  Bald  Eagle 
(Rokebyl ; Hosmer,  Chapin  and  Sharp, 
the  lock  and  dam  at  McConnelsville ; 
Arthur  Taggert,  the  lock  and  dam  at 
Windsor;  Lyon,  Buck  & Wolf, the  lock 
and  dam  at  Luke  Chute ; John  McCune, 
the  canal  and  dam  at  Beverly;  Arthur 
Taggert,  the  lock  at  Beverly ; Lyon, 
Buck  & Wolf,  the  lock  at  Lowell ; Ar- 
thur Taggert,  the  lock  and  dam  at 
Devol's;  Hosmer,  Chapin  A Sharp,  the 
lock  and  dam  at  Marietta.  During  the 
first  two  years  of  the  work  Samuel  R. 
Curtis,  a West  Point  graduate,  acted  as 
supervisor  and  chief  engineer.  The 
i assistant  engineers  were  Charles  Hill, 
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senior  assistant,  and  W.  L.  Coffenberry, 
J.  T.  Arthur,  John  Bur  well,  Joseph 
Stibhs,  J.  R.  Straughn,  James  Welsli 
and  James  M.  Love,  junior  assistant 
engineers.  John  Sherman,  now  Sena- 
tor Sherman,  was  employed  for  a short 
time  as  a chainman.  Mr.  Taggert  su- 
pervised all  four  of  his  contracts ; Mr. 
Wolf,  the  Taylorsville  lock ; John  Buck, 
at  Luke  Chute ; Truton  Lyon,  the  Lowell 
lock;  Colonel  Sharp,  the  Taylorsville 
dam;  Stephen  R.  Hosmer,  the  lock  and 
clam  at  McConnelsville,  and  Harlow 
Chapin  the  lock  and  dam  at  Marietta. 

In  1839  they  accounted  for  the  delay 
up  to  that  time  by  the  continued  high 
stage  of  the  water,  and  an  additional 
“delay  of  a few  weeks,  resulting  from 
the  agitation  of  questions  in  regard  to 
the  appropriate  size  of  the  locks.” 

On  tl  at  part  of  the  river  which  trav- 
erses Morgan  County  (forty  miles) 
there  are  four  dams,  four  locks  and  one 
canal;  one  dam  and  lock  at  Luke  Chute; 
below  Roxbury ; one  dam  and  lock  at 
Windsor;  one  dam,  lock  and  canal  at 
McConnelsville,  and  one  lock  and  dam 
at  Rokeby. 

In  addition  to  the  greatly  increased 
facilities  of  transportation,  the  advo- 
cates of  the  improvement  claimed  for 
the  localities  of  the  dams  almost  invalu- 
able water-power.  That  this  was  plausi- 
ble was  not  questioned;  but  though  the 
power  is  all  that  was  portrayed  by 
them,  and  though  it  has  during  all  these 
years  flowed  on  and  onward  in  daily 
demonstration  of  its  efficiency,  the  only 
utilization  of  the  four  dams  in  this 
county  is  by  a-  grist-mill  and  saw-mill 
at  Windsor,  two  at  McConnelsville,  one 
of  which  is  only  remembered  as  having 
been,  and  one  at  the  west  end  of  the 
dam  on  the  Malta  side. 

This  might  be  contrasted  with  the 


loss  sustained  by  the  salt  manufacturers, 
not  only  in  this  county  but  above  on  the 
river,  during  the  six  years  occupied  in 
the  construction.  This  should  have 
been  avoided  by  the  canal  commis- 
sioners. 

Above  it  is  suggested  that  there  was 
legislative  management  in  obtaining 
the  first  appropriation,  which  was  far 
below  what  might  have  been  the  esti- 
mated cost.  Thus,  after  the  contracts 
had  been  made,  with  the  necessary 
j estimates,  it  was  feared  that  the  suc- 
ceeding legislature  would  repeal  the 
law.  This  alarmed  the  contractors, 
who  were  confident  of  having  a good 
thing  in  it;  and  in  anticipation  of  such 
an  event,  and  to  prevent  it,  they  pro- 
ceeded forthwith  to  make  partial 
foundations  for  dams  sufficient  to  ob- 
struct entirely  the  navigation  of  the 
river,  which  remained  in  this  condi- 
tion during  the  progress  of  building 
the  locks  and  the  excavations  for  them 
and  the  canals.  Thus  for  over  five 
years  the  only  outlet  the  saltmakers  had 
to  a market  was  closed,  and  for  the  time 
being  the  saltworks  went  down  and  a 
majority  of  the  owners  failed. 

For  some  years  prior  to  1836  there 
was  in  Ohio,  as  well  as  in  some  other 
States,  an  epidemic  of  internal  improve- 
ment, which  was  evolved  at  that  session 
of  the  legislature. 

Thus,  b}f  way  of  summary,  in  addi- 
tion to  the  Ohio  Canal,  309  miles  in 
length,  with  feeders  and  side  cuts  of 
22  miles,  commenced  in  1 s25  and  fin- 
ished in  1833,  was  the  Miama  A Erie 
j Canal,  commenced  and  finished  at  the 
same  time,  250  miles  long,  with  feeders, 
etc.,  of  +•)  miles.  At  the  session  above 
mentioned  were  chartered  the  Walhond- 
ing,  25  miles ; the  Warren  ( 'ountv  ( 'anal, 
which  cost  the  State  $217,552.16,  in- 
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tended  as  a branch  of  the  Miami  but  af- 
terward abandoned,  and  the  Muskingum 
improvement,  in  length  from  Dresden 
to  Marietta  91  miles,  costing  the  State 
$1,627,018.29,  or  an  average  of  $17,- 
879.32  per  mile.  At  the  same  session 
the  legislature  chartered  thirty-five 
railroad  companies,  to  occupy,  with 
others  subsequently  chartered,  the  ad- 
ditional available  space;  but  financial 
considerations  changed  the  result.  The 
canals  and  the  Muskingum  improve- 
ment were  made  by  the  credit  of  and 
for  the  financial  benefit  of  the  State, 
and  were  eventually  completed.  The 
railroads  were  to  be  made  by  and  for 
the  profit  of  the  companies,  and,  like 
their  intended  motive  power,  evap- 
orated. 

A TERRIBLE  DISASTER. 

The  “Buckeye  Belle”  was  a side- 
wheel  steamer,  the  largest  that  ever 
plied  on  the  Muskingum.  At  the  time 
of  her  destruction  she  was  owned  by 
Harry  Stull  and  Captain  James  Hahn, 
of  McConnelsville.  Her  officers  were 
James  ITahn,  captain ; Calvin  R.  Stull, 
pilot ; Milton  Whissen,  chief  clerk.  She 
was  wrecked  by  the  explosion  of  both 
of  her  boilers  as  she  was  passing 
through  the  canal  at  Beverly,  Ohio,  on 
Friday,  November  12,  1852.  Twenty 
persons  were  killed  instantly,  or  so 
severely  injured  that  they  died  during 
the  following  night,  and  six  others  were 
so  wounded  that  they  died  shortly 
after.  Fourteen  others  were  more  or 
less  injured.  Whissen,  the  chief  clerk, 
and  Stull,  second  clerk  (son  of  one  of 
the  owners  of  the  boat),  were  both 
among  the  killed.  Cautius  C.  Covey, 
formerly  of  McConnelsville,  and  then 
State  senator  from  Washington  and 
Morgan  Counties,  was  so  injured  that  he 


died  a few  days  later.  From  an  ac- 
count written  by  an  eyewitness  of  the 
disaster  we  make  the  following  extract: 

“The  entire  boat  was  in  a manner 
totally  demolished,  excepting,  perhaps, 
about  fifteen  feet  in  the  rear  part  of 
the  ladies’  cabin,  and  the  studding 
under  this  being  swept  away,  it  fell 
upon  the  lower  deck  in  such  a way  that 
it  was  iu  imminent  danger  of  capsizing. 
A great  many  ladies  were  on  board  and 
all  were  in  this  cabin.  Not  one  of  them 
was  hurt,  but  they  Avere  all  wild  Avith 
alarm  Avith  the  exception  of  one — a 
Mrs.  Stone,  of  McConnelsville.  She 
remained  cool  and  self-possessed.  When 
the  stove  fell  doAvn  it  set  the  cabin  on 
fire,  and  Mrs.  Stone  extinguished  it 
with  a Avet  blanket.  She  kept  the  la- 
dies on  that  side  of  the  cabin  which 
Avould  prevent  it  from  toppling  over, 
and  Avhen  they  all  Avanted  to  rush  out 
and  jump  into  the  Avater  she  placed  her- 
self against  the  door  and  thus  saved 
them  from  being  drowned.  Mrs.  Stone 
Avas  one  of  the  tAvo  persons  only  out  of 
those  on  board  avIio  heard  the  explosion 
— first  one  boiler  and  then  instantly  the 
other.  ” 

RAILROAD  PROJECTS. 

It  is  elsewhere  stated  that  in  1836 
there  Avas  an  epidemic  of  internal  im- 
provement. So  far  as  the  State  was 
concerned  there  was  no  disposition  at 
that  time  to  take  stock  in  railroads,  and 
a further  investment  in  canals  Avas 
deemed  inadvisable,  but  charters  to 
railroad  companies  Avere  continuous 
until  a short  time  after  the  adoption  of 
the  present  constitution,  and  cities, 
toAvns  and  townships  Avere  authorized 
to  levy  a tax,  not  exceeding  a given 
amount,  for  making  them. 

Although  as  a matter  of  local  interest 
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the  improvement  of  the  river  had  been 
a subject  of  conversational  interest  for 
years,  it  was  not  until  the  efforts  for 
internal  improvement  became  ripe 
throughout  the  State  that  it  assumed 
here  a form  of  proportionate  interest. 
Then  in  1834  or  1835,  when  it  became 
manifest  that  the  State  could  be  induced 
to  assume  the  responsibility,  meetings 
were  held  at  various  towns  on  the  river 
to  devise  and  suggest  plans  to  derive 
the  most  beneficial  results  from  appro- 
priations that  could  be  obtained  from 
the  State.  At  one  of  these  meetings  in 
McConnelsville  it  was  apparent  that 
public  sentiment  chiefly  favored  the  im- 
provement of  the  river  by  locks  and 
dams,  and  while  the  advantages  were 
being  portrayed  and  the  picture  of  fut- 
ure prosperity  presented  as  just  within 
the  grasp  of  realization,  a small  minor- 
ity suggested  that  the  appropriation  be 
made  for  building  a railroad  from  Zanes- 
ville to  Marietta. 

In  making  the  suggestion  they  ad- 
mitted that  the  improvement  by  locks 
and  dams  would  effect  all  that  was 
claimed  by  its  eloquent  advocates  as  a 
means  of  transportation  for  the  prod- 
ucts of  the  valley  equal  to  that  of  the 
Upper  Ohio,  and  increase  the  demand  for 
that  product  by  a water-power  sufficient 
to  propel  the  machinery  of  every  indus- 
try, which,  like  the  mists  of  the  morn- 
ing, would  spring  up  at  each  lock  and 
dam ; that  a railroad  might  for  a few 
years  be  of  only  minor  importance,  vet 
— qualifying  that  admission — it  would 
at  no  distant  period  assume  a magnitude 
that  would  render  necessary  the  use  of 
the  water-power,  and  that  the  means  to 
obtain  it  would  improve  and  protect 
the  navigation  of  the  river  to  the  de- 
sirable extent.  It  was  further  argued 
that  a railroad  as  a means  of  transporta- 


tion was  speedy  and  certain,  and  unlike 
the  river  was  not  controlled  by  the 
floods  of  the  spring,  the  low  water  of 
the  autumn,  or  the  frosts  of  the  winter. 

But  the  primary  commendation  to 
improve  by  a railroad,  and  an  effectual 
answer  to  the  objection  “that  there 
was  no  railroad  in  Ohio  nor  west  of  the 
Alleghany  Mountains,”  was  the  state- 
ment of  the  fact  that  the  Baltimore  & 
Ohio  Railroad,  which  was  projected  in 
1827,  had  already  progressed  to  or  near 
Cumberland,  Md.,  and  had  surveyed  a 
route  west  which  came  to  the  Ohio  a 
short  distance  above  Marietta.  The 
suggestion,  however,  did  not  even  obtain 
a genteel  parliamentary  notice,  but  was 
treated  with  contumely,  and  sneered  at 
as  chimerical;  and  Edwin  Corner,  a 
few  years  since,  and  J.  E.  Hanna  and 
Charles  Robertson  now  ask,  “Where  is 
the  realization  of  all  the  bright  pictures, 
portrayed  on  the  canvas  of  imagination, 
of  manufactories  propelled  by  water- 
power in  Morgan  County  % ” And  facts 
send  back  the  answer : “ Three  addi- 
tional Hour-mills — of  one  the  location 
can  scarcely  be  recognized — a cloth 
factory  and  a carding  machine,”  and 
Morgan  the  only  county  in  the  State 
without  a railroad! 

But  “coming  events  cast  their  shad- 
ows before,”  and  although  circumstances 
control  events,  yet  in  the  background 
the  shadow  is  sufficiently  distinct  to 
show  what  might  have  been. 

THE  SHARON  RAILROAD. 

A charter  was  granted  in  1849  for 
the  “Sharon  Railroad  Company”  to 
build  a road  from  Sharon  (then  in  Mor- 
gan County)  to  the  Muskingum  River, 
in  Washington  ( k >unty  ; capital,  $30,000. 
The  incorporators  were  Elijah  Stevens, 
Samuel  Aikens,  .Jesse  M.  Stone,  Oliver 
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Keyser  and  Isaac  Parrish.  Provision 
was  made  that  after  the  company  was 
organized,  by  agreement  of  a majority 
of  the  directors  and  an  increase  of  cap- 
ital, the  road  might  be  extended  to 
Marietta,  in  Washington  County,  and 
to  Cumberland,  in  Guernsey  County, 
oi*  to  either  or  both  places. 

The  connection  of  this  road  with  the 
railroad  talk  of  a later  day — from  its 
inception  for  a distance  of  eight  or  ten 
miles  and  a fictitious  capital  of  $30,000, 
to  a capital  equally  prospective  of  $12,- 
000,000  with  an  increased  distance  of 
200  miles — gives  to  it  an  apparent  in- 
terest which  must  be  the  apology  for 
the  space  the  detail  occupies. 

The  first  and  real  object  of  the 
Sharon  Railroad  was  to  enable  Parrish 
to  transport  the  flour  from  his  mill  at 
Sharon  to  the  Muskingum  river,  and 
the  summer  after  it  was  incorporated 
some  money  and  labor  were  expended 
on  it,  but  without  result.  In  February, 
1853,  by  provision  of  the  charter  and 
permission  of  the  court  of  Guernsey 
County,  the  directors  ordered  an  in- 
crease of  capital  of  $20,000  and  the 
extension  to  Cumberland.  In  March, 
1853,  there  was  an  election,  and  T.  W. 
Peacock  was  elected  one  of  the  direct- 
ors and  Isaac  Parrish  president.  An 
arrangement  was  made  for  the  location 
from  Cumberland  to  the  Muskingum 
River  at  McConnelsville.  While  this 
was  being  attended  to  a more  extensive 
project  presented  itself  to  the  president 
and  some  of  the  directors,  i.  e.,  the 
extension  of  the  road  west  of  the  river 
through  the  coalfields  of  Athens  and 
Perry  Counties.  To  effect  this  Mr. 
Parrish  and  Mr.  Peacock  advised  with 
Mr.  Gibson,  a capitalist  of  Cincinnati, 
and  a Mr.  Whetstone,  an  engineer,  who 
were  projecting  a road  from  Cincinnati 


on  the  river  to  a point  opposite  Mays- 
ville,  Ivy.,  and  agreed  with  Gibson  to 
continue  their  road  west  of  the  Mus- 
kingum through  these  coal-fields  and 
connect  with  the  Gibson  road  at  the 
point  opposite  Maysville,  with  the 
specific  name  of  the  “ Pittsburgh,  Mays- 
ville & Cincinnati  Railroad,”  with  an 
extension  east  of  Cumberland  to  the 
Ohio,  opposite  the  northwest  corner  of 
West  Virginia,  with  an  increase  of  cap- 
ital to  $12,000,000;  with  the  suggestion 
that  in  the  interest  of  the  joint  com- 
panies they  could  utilize  the  iron  and 
coal  of  the  valley  of  Sunday  Creek  by 
the  erection  of  large  ironworks,  at 
which  they  could  manufacture  all  the 
iron  necessary  for  the  entire  road,  and 
to  perfect  the  plan  to  immediately  buy 
up  all  the  land  on  which  there  was  coal 
: and  iron  on  the  line  of  the  projected 
j road. 

The  propositions  were  assented  to  by 
Mr.  Gibson  who  furnished  the  cash  for 
the  ] impose,  and  Mr.  Parrish  proceeded 
to  contract  for  and  purchase  the  lands, 
some  on  advance  payments,  but  larger 
quantities  on  time,  to  the  extent  of  over 
$100,000. 

The  peculiar  feature  of  the  project 
(emanating  from  the  two  P’s)  was  for 
the  company  to  issue  bonds  with  which 
to  build  the  ironworks,  the  payment  to 
be  secured  by  mortgage  on  the  land ; 
and  to  build  the  road,  to  issue  bonds  to 
be  secured  by  mortgage  on  the  road. 

After  the  contracts  for  the  land  were 
secured  and  the  preliminaries  for  put- 
i ting  the  machinery  in  working  order 
were  being  made,  but  previous  to  a legal 
adjustment,  the  question  arose  as  to 
who  should  have  the  special  manage- 
ment of  the  iron  works.  This  matter 
appears  to  have  been  with  the  parties 
one  of  financial  interest  and  qualifica- 
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tion.  Mr.  Gibson  claimed  the  disposal 
of  it  for  and  to  Mr.  Whetstone,  who 
was  the  engineer  in  the  location  of  his 
road,  and  based  his  claim  on  the  large 
cash  investment  he  had  made  and  Mr. 
Whetstone’s  honesty  and  capability. 
Mr.  Parrish  predicated  his  claim  as  the 
projector  of  the  scheme.  Mi-.  Peacock 
conceded  the  legitimacy  of  Mr.  Gibson’s 
claim  and  the  propriety  of  Mr.  Whet- 
stone’s appointment.  This  at  once  pro- 
duced a rupture  of  the  relations  between 
him  and  Mr.  Parrish,  in  which  the 
bandying  of  acrimonious  epithets  was 
freely  indulged,  much  to  the  disgust  of 
Mr.  Gibson,  who  came  to  the  conclusion 
that  there  was  more  truth  than  poetry 
evolved,  pro  and  con,  in  the  tempest  of 
vituperation,  withdrew  from  the  contest 
and  the  company,  and  demanded  a set- 
tlement for  the  money  advanced  in  the 
purchase  of  the  land.  This  was  not 
then  practicable,  but  was  afterward 
made  by  arbitrators,  who  awarded  all 
the  contracts  to  Mr.  Gibson  except  two 
contracts  that  had  been  paid  for,  which 
were  given  to  Mr.  Parrish  as  a compen- 
sation for  his  services. 

Soon  after  Mr.  Parrish  sold  out  his 
interest  in  the  road,  and  Mr.  Peacock 
was  elected  president  and  took  hold  of 
the  matter  with  apparent  energy  and  a 
determination  to  have  the  road  built. 

In  February,  1853,  bv  provision  of 
the  charter  and  permission  of  the  court 
of  common  pleas  of  Guernsey  County, 
the  directors  ordered  an  increase  in  the 
capital  stock  of  $20,000,  and  an  exten- 
sion of  the  road  to  Cumberland,  in  that 
county. 

The  company  having  on  the  1st  of 
March  accepted  the  provisions  of  the 
law  in  the  premises,  the  court  of  com- 
mon pleas  of  Guernsey  County  on  the 
1th  of  April  authorized  and  decreed  a 


change  of  location,  with  the  western 
terminus  at  Cincinnati  and  the  eastern 
at  the  Ohio  River,  opposite  the  north- 
west corner  of  West  Virginia,  adjoin- 
ing Pennsylvania,  and  changed  the 
name  of  the  corporation  to  “ The  Pitts- 
burgh, Maysville  & Cincinnati  Railroad 
Company  also  extending  the  time  for 
building  ten  miles  of  road  until  March, 
1856,  and  increasing  the  capital  to  $12,- 
000,000. 

In  the  meantime  a Mr.  MacLeod  an 
engineer  of  established  reputation,  had 
been  employed  to  examine  the  entire 
route  from  Steubenville  to  Maysville. 
II is  report  to  the  president  on  the  1th 
of  April  was  of  the  most  favorable 
character  as  to  the  building  and  location 
through  a fertile  country  with  an  un- 
equaled deposit  of  mineral  wealth, 
especially  of  iron  and  coal,  making  a 
more  direct  and  shorter  route  between 
the  cities  of  the  East,  South  and  West 
than  any  other  then  projected. 

At  a meeting  of  the  directors  on  the 
6th  they  pledged  themselves  to  locate 
the  road  immediately  and  to  put  it 
under  contract  from  McConnelsville  to 
Cambridge  by  the  1th  of  July,  pro- 
vided that  $300,000  of  stock  was  sub- 
scribed within  thirty  days.  Of  this 
amount  Morgan  County  was  to  furnish 
$150,000. 

On  the  8th  a meeting  was  held  at 
the  courthouse  in  McConnelsville,  and 
after  MacLeod’s  report  was  read  and  a 
few  speeches  made  $22,300  was  sub- 
scribed, and  at  an  adjourned  meeting  at 
7 p.  m.  an  addition  of  $9,930  was  re- 
ported. 

On  the  7th  of  May  Mr.  Linn,  from 
the  committee  to  solicit  subscriptions, 
reported  the  number  of  shareholders, 
shares  and  amount  subscribed  from 
each  township  in  the  county,  viz: 
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Town  and  T< 

urn-  Share- 

Shares. 

Amount. 

ship. 

h< 

)lders. 

Mc('onuels\ 

ille 

184 

599 

$29,950 

Morgan  Township. . 

44 

135 

6,750 

Bristol 

101 

274 

13,700 

Bloom 

75 

214 

10,700 

Meigsville 

84 

188 

9,400 

Windsor 

8 

19 

950 

Manchester 

5 

9 

450 

Centre 

i 

o 

100 

Malta 

47 

162 

8,100 

Malta  Township. . . . 

87 

185 

9,250 

Penn 

“ 

32 

56 

2,800 

Deerfield 

33 

42 

2,100 

Union 

“ 

45 

108 

540 

Homer 

“ 

6 

11 

550 

Marion 

4 

5 

250 

Muskingum 

County 

15 

25 

1,250 

On  books 

not  re- 

turned. . 

86 

4,300 

771 

1,551 

$106,000 

East  of  the 

River.  . . 

505 

2,120 

$76,550 

West  “ 

“ . . . . 

266 

589 

29,450 

On  the  9tli  of  May  Cambridge  re- 
ported a subscription  of  $25,000.  (The 
commissioners  afterward  transferred 
the  county  stock  of  the  Central  Road, 
$10,000.)  On  the  21st  of  May  the  en- 
gineers commenced  the  survey  of  the 
route  from  the  river  to  Cambridge,  and 
on  the  1th  of  June  Mr.  MacLeod  ad- 
vertised that  proposals  would  be  re- 
ceived until  the  20th  of  July  for  grading 
and  masonry  for  that  distance,  and  on 
the  30th  of  August  divided  this  line 
into  thirty-five  sections,  to  be  put  under 
contract.  On  Thursday  November  IT, 
O.  H.  P.  Scott  and  M.  Seaman,  who 
had  contracted  for  sections  1 and  3, 
commenced  on  section  1 a short  dis- 
tance above  where  is  now  the  sash  and 
door  factory.  The  location  was  at  the 
base  of  the  hill  near  the  mouth  of  Salt 
Run,  whence  it  ascended  the  hill  almost 
due  north.  There,  as  well  as  else- 
where in  the  county,  some  of  the 
masonry  and  grading  can  still  be  seen. 

On  the  15th  of  September  the  treas- 


urer, E.  E.  Evans,  called  for  a second 
installment  of  $5  on  each  share  on  or 
before  the  20th  of  October,  a third  on 
or  before  the  20th  of  November,  and  a 
fourth  on  or  before  the  30th  of  Decem- 
ber, 1853.  This  was  the  first  general 
notice  for  the  payment  of  installments, 
and  although  the  work  was  progress- 
ing a Doubting  Thomas  was  frequently 
met  with,  and  the  newspapers  of  the 
day  and  the  speakers  at  the  meetings 
were  urging  promptitude  on  the  part 
of  the  stockholders  and  an  increase  of 
subscriptions. 

At  the  annual  meeting,  March  T,  1851, 
three  of  the  directors  elected  were  from 
this  county,  viz. : James  A.  McConnel, 
William  Hawkins  and  Milton  Seaman, 
and  Allen  Daniels,  treasurer. 

F.  AY.  Wood,  D.  B.  Linn  and  F.  Rea 
were  appointed  to  examine  the  books, 
and  reported  all  correct  and  satisfac- 
tory, giving  the  amount  of  expenditures 
from  the  commencement  of  operations 
until  the  3d  inst.,  $33,529.06,  which  was 


expended  as  follows : 

Paid  for  instruments $1,516  93 

Furniture 19  45 

Engineering  prior  to  location 11,380  62 

Rents,  stationery  and  incidental  ex- 
penses  312  54 

Right  of  way,  wagons  and  horses 


Salary  of  officers  and  superintendence.  7,471  03 

Total  expenditure  prior  to  construction.  $20,760  57 
Paid  for  engineering  on  con- 
struction  $2,927  20 

To  contractors  for  con- 
struction, cash. . . .$7,380  60 
To  contractors  for  con- 
struction, stock. . . .2,460  60 

9,841  29 

Total  expenditure  on  construction 12,768  49 

Total  disbursements  as  above,  $33,529  06 
They  also  reported  that  the  whole  line 
of  road  had  been  surveyed  from  Aber- 
deen to  Steubenville,  a distance  of  2J0 
miles. 
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In  October  Mr.  MacLeod  resigned, 
and  Thomas  E.  Peverly  was  appointed. 

Some  other  financial  items  and  the 
condition  of  the  road  were  given  at  the 
annual  meeting  of  the  stockholders  in 
March,  1855,  in  Mr.  Peacock’s  report, 
in  which  he  says : “ The  estimates  of 
the  work  done  have  varied  from  some- 
thing;' less  than  ten  thousand  dollars  to 
a little  over  thirty-five  thousand  per 
month.  Twenty  miles  of  roadway 
between  Cumberland  and  the  National 
Road  is  almost  ready  for  the  super- 
structure,” and  that  “ the  means  of 
the  company  applicable  to  the  construc- 
tion of  -19  miles  of  road  from  McCon- 
nelsville  to  Antrim  are : 

Stock  subscribed  by  the  company. . . .$479,850  00 

Central  Ohio  Railroad  stock 100,000  00 

Total $579,850  00 

“ The  expenditures  of  the  company 
to  this  date  are  as  follows : 

For  grading,  etc $225,000  00 

Engineering 30,000  00 

All  other  expenses,  includ- 
ing right  of  way  and 

fencing 46,000.00  301,000  00 

Leaving $278,600  00  : 

under  the  control  of  the  board  of  di- 
rectors toward  the  future  prosecution 
of  the  work  of  the  company.”  He  was 
“ confident  that  the  prompt  payment  of 
the  uncollected  stock  subscriptions 
would  secure  the  prompt  and  vigorous 
prosecution  of  the  work  the  coming 
season.” 

In  the  fall  of  1855  the  court,  on 
petition,  granted  a further  extension  of 
the  charter. 

The  annual  meeting  in  March,  1856, 
was  held  in  Cambridge,  and  not  in  Me-  j 
Connelsville,  as  advertised,  on  the  1 1th. 
At  this  meeting  Eli  Shepard  and  J.  A. 
McConnel  were  elected  directors,  and 


H.  Dunsmoor  treasurer  and  secretary. 
The  report  was  somewhat  lengthy  and 
apologetic,  and  attributed  the  com- 
pany's embarrassments  to  an  inability 
to  make  its  assets  immediately  avail- 
able, to  the  stringency  of  finance  mat- 
ters generally,  and  “the  want  of  confi- 
dence in  all  public  improvements.  The 
total  capital  stock  issued  and  subscribed 
$431,350,  of  which  amount  there  was 
yet  due  $60,000.  Increase  of  estimates 
for  construction  during  the  past  year, 
$08,570.  Outstanding  bills  payable 
and  orders  drawn  on  the  treasurer, 
$31,000.” 

The  stock  of  the  Central  Ohio  sub- 
scribed by  Guernsey  County  being  of  no 
value,  the  question  as  to  the  payment 
of  contractors  and  the  prosecution  of 
the  work  was  referred  to  the  commis- 
sioners. 

The  importance  of  completing  a 
stated  number  of  miles  of  road  was  rec- 
ognized, and  an  assurance  given  that  it 
would  be  done  in  a given  time. 

At  the  meeting  of  the  stockholders 
in  McConnelsville,  March  3,  1857,  the 
following-named  persons  were  elected 
directors:  John  Fordice,  William  Law- 
rence, Harrison  Seacrist,  Samuel  Strana- 
han,  Joshua  Davis,  Joshua  Gregg  and 
T.  W.  Peacock,  the  latter  elected  presi- 
dent, and  H.  Dunsmoor  secretary.  No 
report  was  published.  This  was  the 
last  official  meeting  of  the  Pittsburgh 
Maysville  & Cincinnati  Railroad,  and 
the  end  of  the  famous  “Calico”  line,  of 
which  Morgan  County,  after  an  invest- 
ment of  thousands  of  dollars,  has  noth- 
ing to  show  but  a hole  in  the  ground. 

o o 

CINCINNATI,  WHEELING  ,fc  NEW  YORK. 

In  1871  an  action  was  commenced  in 
the  court  of  common  pleas  of  Morgan 
County  by  William  Lawrence,  trustee. 
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for  the  sale  of  the  road,  and  such  pro- 
ceedings had  that  the  line  from  the  Pan- 
handle  Railroad  to  McConnelsville  was 
sold  to  Isaac  Morton,  and  at  the  June 
term  the  sale  was  confirmed.  On  the 
29th  of  July,  1871,  Isaac  Morton  con- 
veyed the  property  to  Francis  Rea, 
Bennett  Roseman  and  James  A.  Mc- 
Connel,  trustees,  for  themselves  and 
forty  others,  who  became  liable  to  Isaac 
Morton  for  the  purchase  money.  In 
February,  1875,  the  trustees  conveyed 
that  portion  of  the  line  between  Cum- 
berland and  Washington,  Guernsey 
County,  to  W.  II.  and  C.  B.  Stetrens, 
on  certain  conditions  to  be  reconveyed. 
The  Stevens  brothers  completed  the 
line  between  Cumberland  and  Point 
Pleasant,  and  operated  the  same  until 
the  fall  of  1882,  when  they  sold  their 
interest  to  a company  known  as  the  At- 
kinson syndicate.  About  the  same  time 
this  company  arranged  with  F.  Rea, 
P.  Roseman  and  others  for  the  purchase 
of  the  residue  bet  ween  the  Panhandle 
Railroad  and  McConnelsville.  By  these 
contracts  the  Atkinsons  became  the 
owners  of  the  old  Pittsburgh,  Maysville 
& Cincinnati  Railroad,  and  afterward 
organized  a company  known  as  the 
Cincinnati,  Wheeling  & New  York 
Railroad  Company,  proposing  to  com- 
plete a road  from  Cincinnati  to  Wheel- 
ing, to  make,  in  connection  with  the 
Southern  Pennsylvania  Railroad — an- 
other great  road  still  uncompleted — a 
through  line  to  New  York. 

In  1881  the  Atkinson  syndicate 
finished  the  road  from  Point  Pleasant 
to  Senecaville,  Guernsey  County,  and 
began  running  cars  between  Senecaville 
and  Cumberland,  Ohio.  Subsequently 
the  road  was  extended  to  Campbell’s 
Station,  where  it  forms  a junction  with 
the  Baltimore  & Ohio. 


In  1883  the  people  of  Morgan  County 
were  confident  that  the  Cincinnati, 
Wheeling  & New  York  road  would 
be  built  through  the  county  during 
the  year.  And  if  promises  would 
have  built  it  they  would  not  have  been 
disappointed.  Early  in  the  year  the 
proposal  was  made  that  the  road  would 
be  built  if  aid  was  pledged  to  the  ex- 
tent of  $5,000  per  mile  through  the 
county.  The  requisite  amount  was  sub- 
scribed by  early  spring,  and  surveys 
were  made.  All  looked  promising;  the 
officials  visited  McConnelsville,  re- 
mained for  some  time,  and  talked  en- 
couragingly. But  after  they  left  for 
their  homes  nothing  was  heard  from 
them ; railroad  talk  subsided,  and  the 
“great  through  line”  vet  remains  in 
statu  quo. 

THE  FERRARA  MINERAL  RAILROAD. 

The  Muskingum  & Ferrara  Mineral 
Railroad  was  incorporated  January  23, 
1872,  under  a general  law  of  the  State 
(1852),  for  the  purpose  of  constructing 
a railroad  from  Malta  to  or  near  the 
village  of  Ferrara  in  Perry  County, 
“the  eastern  terminus  being  on  the 
Muskingum  River,  and  the  western 
terminus  on  the  line  of  the  Atlantic  & 
Lake  Erie  Railway,”  with  a capital 
stock  of  $250,000  divided  in  shares  of 
fifty  dollars. 

The  incorporators  were  William  P. 
Brown,  John  Hall,  W.  W.  Wood, 
Joshua  Davis,  James  Manley,  II.  Duns- 
moor,  C.  L.  Hall,  J.  M.  Rogers,  G.  L. 
Corner,  Alexander  Finley  and  A.  L. 
Miller.  On  the  9th  of  May,  on  notice 
from  the  incorporators,  the  stockholders 
met  for  organization  and  elected  Will- 
iam P.  Brown,  J.  M.  Rogers,  C.  L.  Hall, 
J.  J.  Stanbery,  Alexander  Finley,  Louis 
Schneider  and  James  Taylor,  directors. 
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The  directors  organized  and  elected 
W.  P.  Brown, president ; James  Taylor, 
vice-president;  Newell  Corner,  sec-  j 
retarv,  and  W.  W.  Wood,  treasurer. 

The  secretary  was  “directed  to  pro- 
cure for  the  use  of  the  company  certif- 
icates of  indebtedness  redeemable  in 
stock  or  receivable  for  stock,  in  con- 
venient sums,  ranging  from  one  to  ten 
dollars,  and  an  aggregate  not  to  exceed 
two  thousand  dollars  to  be  delivered  to 
parties  for  money  paid  by  them  toward 
defraying  surveys  and  other  incidental 
expenses.” 

It  was  also  provided  that  “ no  work 
on  grade  shall  be  commenced  until  tbe 
company  is  in  possession  of  resources 
equivalentto  $10,000  per  mile  applicable 
to  grading  and  masonry  on  the  entire 
length  of  the  road  between  Malta  and 
Ferrara.  And  if  the  surveys  now  or- 
dered show  that  $10,000  per  mile  is  in- 
sufficient for  that  purpose,  then  that 
the  residue  be  secured  before  the  com- 
mencement of  such  work.” 

In  order  to  keep  on  the  mineral  track 
it  is  necessary  to  switch  off  on  the  side 
track  of  a law  “ to  authorize  counties  to 
build  railroads  and  to  lease  and  operate 
them”  (called  the  Beosel  Bill),  passed 
April  23,  1872. 

In  order  to  obtain  the  advantages  of 
this  law  a meeting  was  held  in  McCon- 
nelsville  on  the  10th  of  May,  1872,  at 
which  the  commissioners  were  re- 
el nested  to  order  a special  election  and 
submit  to  the  voters  of  the  county  the 
proposition  to  levy  a tax  not  to  exceed 
three  per  cent  on  the  valuation  of  the 
taxable  property  of  the  county  for  in- 
vestment in  railroads  as  provided  by 
the  law  having  special  reference  to  the 
expenditure  of  the  funds  thus  raised  in 
the  completion  of  the  Eastern  Ohio 
(previously  the  P.,  M.  & C.  Railroad) 


and  the  construction  of  the  Muskingum 
& Ferrara  Mineral  Railroad  within  the 
county.  The  fund  to  be  equally  divided 
between  these  roads,  as  per  section  2 of 
the  law. 

Forthwith  a written  request  by  more 
than  one  hundred  taxpayers  was  made 
to  the  commissioners,  and  on  the  5th 
of  July  a proclamation  was  published 
for  a vote  on  the  question,  which  was 
held  on  the  13th  of  August,  and  the 
proposition  adopted  by  more  than  a 
two-thirds  vote,  as  proposed  by  the  law. 

At  this  time  the  company  was  san- 
guine of  success  in  the  completion  of 
the  road,  yet  was  disposed  to  permit  all 
interested  in  it  to  assist  by  small  con- 
tributions and  share  in  its  advantages. 
October  4,  at  a meeting  of  the  directors, 
arrangements  were  made  that  “ in  case 
the  county  tax  should  be  made  available 
the  subscription  of  stock  should  be  sur- 
rendered,” and  for  that  purpose,  on  that 
contingency  the  books  were  placed  in 
charge  of  a special  committee  to  make 
the  surrender. 

But  this  arrangement  was  thwarted 
by  the  decision  of  the  Supreme  Court, 
May,  1873,  that  the  law  was  unconsti- 
tutional. 

May  21.  1873,  the  stockholders  met 
and  elected  directors,  and  held  occa- 
sional meetings  until  the  fall  of  1877. 
Colonel  Yeoman,  of  Washington  C.  11., 
Fayette  County,  was  induced  to  con- 
sider the  project  of  a narrow-gauge 
railroad  to  the  mineral  regions  of  Perrv 
County,  and  on  investigation,  ascertain- 
ing that  the  Mineral  Company  had 
maintained  their  organization,  proposed 
to  construct  a road  on  what  was 
termed  the  Oil  Spring  route,  by  a 
transfer1  of  their  organization  and  right 
of  way  in  Morgan  County,  and  a sub- 
scription of  $({0,000.  But  although  about 
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$55,000  was  raised  and  two-thirds  of 
the  rialit  of  wav  secured,  after  two  or 
three  agreements  and  disagreements  on 
his  part  the  proposition  failed. 

In  June,  1 s 78,  the  firm  of  Gifford, 
Donaldson  it  Wolf  proposed  to  build 
this  road,  and  the  company  agreed  to  j 
transfer  to  it.  L.  Miller  as  trustee  all 
riffhts  of  way  in  the  possession  of  the 
company,  and  all  subscriptions,  the 
proceed  to  be  by  him  paid  over  to  them 
on  the  completion  of  the  road  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  stipulations  in  the 
subscription  notes.  This  stipulation 
was  to  pay  to  the  contractors  a certain 
per  centage  on  each  five  miles  of  the 
road  when  finished  and  furnished  with 
cars. 

The  firm  commenced  work  about  the 
1st  of  July  with  carts,  scrapers,  shovels 
and  from  150  to  200  men,  and  graded 
two  or  three  miles.  When  at  the  ex- 
piration of  thirty  days  the  workmen 
expected  their  wages,  the  contractors 
being  unable  to  pay  them,  they  threw 
down  their  implements  and  paraded 
the  streets  of  Malta  and  McConnelsville, 
much  to  the  annoyance  and  alarm  of 
the  citizens,  who  raised  by  subscription 
a sum  sufficient  to  enable  them  to  seek 
other  fields  of  more  successful  culture, 
as  did  also  Gifford,  Donaldson  & Co. 

( )ne  other  meeting  of  the  directors 
was  held  on  the  5th  of  November,  1S78, 
with  an  adjournment  sine  die. 

And  here  ends  a trip  more  lengthy 
than  is  interesting  over  two  of  the  rail- 
roads of  our  county,  but  with  compen- 
sating memory  of  the  eloquence,  the 
music,  instrumental  and  vocal,  which 
during  these  years  echoed  through  the 
hills  and  dales  of  the  townships.  Nor 
should  the  exertions  of  the  stratageti- 
c 1 1 railroad-builders  at  either  end  of  our 
river  be  forgotten. 


NEW  ROADS  PROJECTED. 

In  1882-83  no  less  than  four  rail- 
roads were  built  (on  paper)  having  either 
McConnelsville  or  Malta  as  important 
stations  upon  their  routes. 

In  the  fall  of  1882  survey  was  made 
for  a narrow-gauge  road  along  the 
Muskingum  from  Marietta  to  Duncan’s 
Falls,  and  to  connect  with  the  Zanesville 
& Caldwell.  General  Id.  R.  Dawes  and 
lion.  AT.  P.  Cutler,  of  Marietta,  were 
the  projectors. 

In  the  summer  of  1883,  when  the  C., 
W.  & N.  Y.  was  considered  a “ sure 
thing,”  the  Columbus  <fe  Eastern  ex- 
tension from  Roseville  to  Malta  was 
built — on  paper. 

The  latest  railroad  project  for  Mor- 
gan County’s  benefit  had  its  inception 
in  May  1883,  when  Colonel  E.  A. 
Boone,  of  Washington  City,  represent- 
ing a syndicate  of  eastern  capitalists, 
proposed  to  build  a road  from  Zanes- 
ville to  Marietta  on  the  western  side  of 
the  river.  In  June  following  the 
“ Black  Diamond  ” Railroad  Company 
was  organized,  viz.:  Directors — W.  A. 
Graham,  Thomas  Griffith,  James  Buck- 
ingham. George  M.  Jewett,  John  W. 
Pinkerton,  A.  W.  Train,  Perry  Wiles, 
W.  S.  Harlan  and  A.  E.  Boone.  A.  E. 
Boone,  president  and  general  manager; 
George  M.  Jewett,  vice-president  and 
treasurer;  W.  S.  Harlan,  secretary.  In 
December,  1885,  the  requisite  amount 
having  been  subscribed  in  Morgan  and 
Muskingum  Counties,  the  railroad  was 
put  under  contract,  to  be  completed  as 
far  as  Malta  before  October,  188B. 

BRIDGES. 

For  years  the  building  of  a bridge 
across  the  river  from  McConnelsville  to 
Malta  had  been  a topic  of  conversation 
and  newspaper  paragraphs,  especially 
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when  the  river  was  high,  or  a break-up 
of  heavy  ice  occurred,  and  it  is  said 
that  the  first  step  toward  supplying  this 
“long-felt  want”  was  produced  by  the 
anticipated  results  of  the  river  improve- 
ment. 

In  1837  a company  was  chartered  by 
the  legislature  to  build  a bridge,  but  as 
is  not  uncommon  the  act  was  permitted 
to  remain  on  the  statute  books  as  a 
dead-letter,  and  in  1850  another  com- 
pany for  a similar  purpose  was  incor- 
porated, with  a similar  result.  Not- 
withstanding both  failures,  the  agitation 
of  the  subject  continued,  and  various 
opinions  were  advanced  as  to  how  or 
by  whom  the  bridge  should  be  built, 
and  who  should  furnish  the  funds.  On 
the  latter  subject  the  pocket  argument 
was  apparent,  as  some  suggested  that  it 
should,  like  the  bridges  over  the  small 
streams  in  their  vicinity,  be  built  by 
the  county;  others  were  disposed  to  be 
more  generous,  and  proposed  that  the 
county  should  furnish  one-third  while 
two-thirds  should  be  raised  by  subscip- 
tion.  Still  others  favored  a joint-stock 
company. 

February  3,  1866,  “in  pursuance  of 
public  notice  a meet  ing  was  held,  where 
it  was  resolved  that  a bridge  would 
be  a great  convenience,  and  that  it 
should  be  built  and  owned  by  a joint- 
stock  company,  with  a capital  of  not 
less  than  $75,000,  in  shares  of  $50.”  A 
committee  was  appointed  to  confer 
with  the  commissioners  to  ascertain 
what  “ assistance,  if  any,  could  be  ob- 
tained from  the  county,”  and  after 
resolving  the  width  for  teams  and  foot 
passengers,  and  the  number  of  piers 
and  abutments  for  a “substantial 
structure”  and  locating  it  “so  as  to 
touch  the  east  bank  of  the  river  at  a 
point  not  north  of  ( 'enter  street  or 


south  of  Center  street,  in  said  town  of 
Malta,”  the  meeting  adjourned  to  the 
3d  of  March. 

Meantime  a certificate  of  incorpora- 
tion under  the  general  bridge  law  of  the 
State  was  obtained,  and  permission  of 
the  board  of  public  works,  and  the 
councils  of  the  two  villages. 

At  the  meeting  on  the  3d  of  March, 
$18,000  was  subscribed  by  ten  individ- 
uals, and  the  “ Morgan  County  Bridge 
Company”  was  organized.  Officers  were 
elected  and  the  capital  stock  fixed  at 
$100,000. 

Afterward  some  of  the  points  desig- 
nated at  the  February  meeting  were  ex- 
amined. The  river  was  found  to  be  four 
hundred  and  eighty  feet  wide  at  one 
point;  at  the  other  five  hundred  and 
twelve,  and  the  depth  seventeen  and 
eighteen  feet,  with  a solid  rock  four  feet 
below  the  debris  or  deposit. 

At  the  March  meeting  Mr.  Alfred 
Wilkin  submitted  a plan  and  estimate 
for  the  work,  at  a cost  of  $40,000,  cov- 
ering all  contingencies.  At  the  same 
time  William  King,  of  Cleveland,  sug- 
gested that  an  iron  bridare  could  be 
built  for  $27,000. 

In  May  the  contract  for  laying  the 
foundations  and  building  four  piers,  two 
abutments  and  the  column  for  the  turn- 
table of  the  draw  was  let  to  Messrs. 
Whitsel  and  Evans,  and  about  the  same 
time  the  iron  structure  was  awarded  to 
a Cleveland  firm,  the  entire  work  to  be 
completed  by  the  15th  of  December, 

1 866. 

Under  ordinary  circumstances  this 
might  have  been  accomplished,  but 
“Old  Probabilities”  had  not  been  con- 
sulted. The  unusual  quantity  of  rain 
in  August  and  a continuation  with  an 
increase  in  September  produced  a rise 
twelve  feet  from  the  16th  to  the  21st. 
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This  rise,  at  the  time,  was  supposed  to 
have  had  a damaging  effect  on  the 
bridge,  and  one  of  the  newspapers  said 
that  the  pier  next  to  the  Malta  abut- 
ment, on  which  was  six  courses  only,  of 
huge  blocks  of  stone,  was  swept  off, 
and  that  others  had  received  such  dam- 
age as  would  require  their  removal  and 
rebuilding;  but  in  a short  time  it  was 
ascertained  that  the  Malta  pier  was  in 
situ,  and  that  two  others  from  the 
pressure  and  wash  of  the  current  had 
inclined  somewhat  east  of  a perpendic- 
ular, without  any  movement  at  the 
base;  and  under  the  supervision  of  the 
treasurer  (Mr.  H.  M.  Cochran)  were 
restored  to  their  original  position  with- 
out the  removal  of  a block  of  stone. 

On  the  completion  of  the  piers  the 
iron  contractors  were  on  hand,  ready 
to  place  in  position  the  different  sec- 
tions of  the  bridge.  In  this  they  were 
much  aided  by  the  early  and  hard 
freezing  of  the  river,  and  there  was  a 
probability  of  the  completion  of  the 
bridge  before  the  breaking  up  of  the 
ice,  which  occurs  usually  about  the  1st 
of  March.  This  breaking  up,  from  the 
large  body  of  ice  already  formed,  would 
require  a continuance  of  moderate 
weather  with  slight  rains,  or  else  a rise 
of  twelve  to  fifteen  feet  to  take  it  out. 
In  the  latter  event  the  result  was  ex- 
pected to  be  sufficient  to  test  the  per- 
manence of  the  bridge.  But  the  ‘‘break- 
up” came  sooner  than  usual.  For  two 
months  previous  the  snows  on  the  hills 
and  valleys  and  the  ice  in  the  streams 
throughout  the  wide  range  which  con- 
stitutes the  headwaters  of  the  Mus- 
kingum had  been  accumulating.  All 
began  to  yield  to  the  heavy  rains  and 
warmth  of  the  last  six  or  eight  days  of 
January,  1867.  When  the  half  melted 
snow  and  ice  was  crowded  into  the 


river  the  result  was  the  formation  of 
gorges  at  the  short  bends  or  narrow 
places,  throwing  back  the  water,  ice 
and  drift  on  the  adjacent  low  grounds. 
These  appearances  set  the  bridge- 
builders  at  work  with  redoubled  dili- 
gence, and  bars  and  bolts  were  put  in 
position  and  screws  applied  to  make  all 
secure. 

During  the  day,  although  the  gorge 
two  miles  above  was  almost  moment- 
arily expected  to  break,  and  although 
we  had  been  patronizingly  advised  from 
the  head  of  navigation  to  look  out  for 
the  Licking  ice,  eight  feet  thick,  and 
half  an  acre  wide,  that  was  coming,  as 
the  gorges  were  giving  way,  pedes- 
trians were  continuously  on  the  tramp 
from  either  side  over  the  loose  boards 
on  the  bridge  center  a few  minutes 
preceding  the  crash.  At  5.30  p.  m., 
February  3,  1867,  the  Salt  Run  gorge 
broke,  and  with  accumulated  force 
dashed  against  the  apparently  frail 
structure.  The  rather  sudden  increase 
of  the  shock  was  withstood  until  the 
surging  mass  arose  above  the  level  of 
the  piers — then  a short  vibratory  mo- 
tion like  a slight  rebound — then  a loud, 
I on  o'  clang  and  crash  above  that  of  the 
crashing,  grinding  ice  accompanied  by 
constant,  vivid  electric  flashes,  and  the 
two  spans  connected  with  the  Malta 
abutment  sank  beneath  the  flood,  or 
were  carried  by  the  heavy  ice  miles  be- 
low, where  parts  of  them  were  found. 
The  loss  was  estimated  at  $12,000  to 
$14,000,  but  who  sustained  it  is  not 
generally  known. 

The  subject  appeared  to  have  a rest 
until  a meeting  of  the  stockholders 
May  25.  During  this  time  the  iron 
contractors  had  proposed  to  finish  it  for 
$10,000  in  addition  to  the  original  con- 
tract price. 
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This  meeting  of  stockholders  was  rep- 
resented by  $30,000,  and  it  instructed 
the  directors  to  reject  the  proposition 
and  to  immediately  contract  for  the 
building  of  a wooden  bridge. 

The  instructions  were  promptly  com- 
plied with,  and  J.  W.  Fouts  and  C.  M. 
Grubb  were  in  a brief  period  on  hand 
with  men  and  material.  To  meet  con- 
tingencies the  stockholders  were  notified 
that  10  per  cent  of  stock  from  the  1st 
of  August  must  be  paid  every  thirty 
days  until  all  was  paid.  This  indicated 
promptitude,  but  at  what  price  the 
community  were  not  told,  nor  as  to  the 
time  when  the  advantages  might  be 
practically  appreciated,  but  about  the 
1st  the  papers  announced  that  it  would 
be  finished  by  the  10th  of  September, 
and  that  S.  C.  Beckwith  was  collector. 

In  looking  over  the  map  of  the 
county  and  ascertaining  the  number  of 
streams,  large  and  small,  that  have 
their  course  in  and  through  the  rich 
valleys,  and  then  observing  the  number 
of  roads  that  cross  them  at  convenient 
localities,  one  cannot  but  be  satisfied 
that  the  advantages  of  bridges  for  the 
last  fifteen  or  twenty  years  have  been 
fully  appreciated.  A reference  to  the 
township  maps  will  show  the  number 
of  bridges  in  each,  viz.: 


Bloom 

..  8 

Penn . . . . 

. 7 

I )eerfield 

York 

. 6 

Manchester 

. . 11 

Centre 

. 10 

Morgan 

. . 6 

Marion  

. 10 

Windsor 

. ..  10 

Meigsville 

. 10 

Bristol 

. . 10 

Union 

. 14 

I (omcr 

. . 10 

Malta 

ry 

Total 

.125 

at  an  average 

cost 

)f  about  $5oo. 

In 

addition,  about  twenty-five  culverts  or 
small  bridges,  costing  an  average  of 
$200. 

This  comparative  expenditure  of  the 
bridge  fund  had  occasionally  produced 
some  dissatisfaction  with  those  not  in 
to 


the  immediate  vicinity  of  its  advantages, 
and  the  annual  increase  had  attracted 
the  notice  of  local  boards  of  equaliza- 
tion, who  suggested  its  practical  appli- 
cation to  the  river  bridge.  “ Free 
Bridge”  was  a subject  which  at  once 
addressed  itself  to  the  pocket  of  every 
taxpayer  who  had  assisted  in  building 
a large  bridge  over  a small  stream  in  a 
distant  part  of  the  county.  The  inter- 
est on  the  subject  continued  to  increase 
in  conjunction  with  other  propositions 
until  1878,  Avhen  the  matter  was  di- 
rectly brought  to  the  attention  of  the 
commissioners  by  845  tax-paying  peti- 
tioners for  a free  bridge  and  172  re- 
monstrants. (A  large  majority  of  the 
latter  were  credited  to  Centre  Town- 
ship.) 

Propositions  were  made  by  the  com- 
missioners, and  the  bridge  directors  after 
a given  time  for  consideration  offered  to 
“ take  75  cents  on  the  dollar  of  all 
the  stock  of  the  company,”  making  the 
price  $37,500. 

On  January  0,  1879,  the  commission- 
ers appointed  Davis  Scott,  Arthur 
Pond  and  George  Whitsel,  to  “examine 
the  condition  of  the  bridge  in  all  par- 
ticulars, and  to  ascertain  the  probable 
cost  of  erecting  a bridge  between  tin* 
two  towns,  and  give  an  approximate 
worth  of  the  present  bridge.” 

This  examination  was  made  when 
the  river  was  frozen  over,  and  on  the 
3d  of  March  they  “reported  the  worth 
of  the  present  bridge,  $19,500.” 

In  1882  the  commissioners  purchased 
it  for  $33,000. 

EARLY  MILLS. 

In  the  early  settlements,  after  tin* 
hand-mill,  the  horse-mill  furnished  the 
prepared  material  for  the  staff  of  life. 
Dr.  Hildreth  says  the  liist  mill  with  wa- 
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ter  for  a motive-power  within  the  limits 
of  Ohio  was  built  at  Waterford,  Wash- 
ington County,  in  1789;  but  so  far  as 
can  be  ascertained  from  the  “ early  set- 
tler” the  first  mill  in  this  county  was 
built  by  Samuel  Smith  and  Jacob 
Hummel,  on  Wolf  Creek,  one  mile  below 
the  west  fork.  John  Harris  says  that 
his  father,  Isaac  Harris,  wagoned  the 
stones  from  Flint  Ridge,  in  Licking 
County.  In  1828  Joel  Reese  moved  it 
a mile  down  the  creek,  and.  with  the 
same  millstones,  it  was  used  until  1830. 
It  is  now  owned  by  a Mr.  Green,  and 
has  three  runs  of  stones. 

In  1823  John  and  H.  Iv.  White  built 
a mill  with  two  runs  of  stones  at  Rig 
Ludlow  six  miles  below  McConnelsville. 
By  a wing-dam  the  current  was  concen- 
trated on  a reaction  wheel  for  each  run, 
and  on  one  for  a carding  machine,  which 
was  kept  in  operation  for  a year  or  two. 
The  mill  was  occupied  until  the  im- 
provement of  the  river,  or  until  about 
1838  or  1840. 

About  the  same  time  or  prior  to  1 826, 
on  Island  Run,  were  Moore’s  and  Camp- 
hell’s  mills.  As  competitors  their  rela- 
tions were  not  of  the  most  amicable 
character.  On  Oil  Spring  Run,  one 
half  mile  from  the  river,  was  James’ 
mill  and  distillery,  and  on  Wolf  Creek, 
in  Deerfield  Township,  Crawford’s  grist 
and  saw  mill.  Those  on  Island  and  Oil 
Spring  Runs  were  called  “ thundergust 
mills,”  as  they  were  dependent  on  the 
rains  sufficient  to  turn  their  “ overshot” 
wheels.  They  were,  however,  of  great 
convenience,  making  a fair  article  of 
flour  and  meal,  particularly  James 
Campbell’s,  which  at  regular  intervals 
furnished  flour  and  meal  to  the  citizens 
in  town  from  a canal  at  the  river. 

In  1828,  Isaac  Baker,  a resident  of 
Malta,  projected  a mill  on  two  boats,  the 


motive-power  being  a wheel  between 
them  somewhat  like  the  stern-wheel  of 
a steamboat.  The  boats  were  anchored 
in  the  river  at'  the  foot  of  the  ripple 
below  where  the  dam  is,  and  the  force 
and  quantity  of  water  diverted  to  the 
wheel  by  a slight  brush  wing-dam.  A 
platform  or  pathway  of  boards  at  either 
end  connected  the  boats,  and  on  the 
larger  boat  were  the  millstones  (one 
pair)  but  from  a deficiency  of  bolting 
apparatus  the  mill  could  only  grind  corn 
or  other  grain  not  requiring  it.  This 
mill,  at  the  time  was  supposed  to  he  an 
original  idea  with  Mr.  Baker;  hut  Dr. 
Hildreth’s  “Pioneer  History,”  p.  375-6, 
published  in  1848,  describes  one  on  the 
Ohio,  at  Belpre,  then  called  Farmer’s 
Castle,  built  by  Captain  Jonathan  I )evol 
and  Griffin  Green  prior  to  1795 — the 
latter  having  a few  years  previous  seen 
in  France  and  Holland  mills  of  a similar 
kind. 

After  the  failure  of  Mr.  Baker’s 
mill,  “Father”  Lippit,  a whilom  Meth- 
odist preacher,  projected  another  ar- 
rangement for  the  use  of  the  ripple. 
The  building  for  his  mill  machinery  was 
directly  at  the  edge  of  the  water.  The 
motive-power  was  a perpendicular  re- 
volving shaft,  through  or  to  which  were 
annexed  horizontal  arms,  and  to  them, 
boards  or  planks,  by  means  of  hinges, 
so  arranged  that  when  traverse  to  the 
current  on  one  side  of  the  shaft  they 
presented  their  broad  or  perpendicular 
surface  to  the  force  of  the  diverted  cur- 
rent, and  when  this  was  passed  floated 
up  horizontally  to  the  original  position. 
This  motive  shaft  had  the  necessary  iron 
o-udffeon  and  socket  in  a timber  well  se- 

o © 

cured  to  the  rock  bottom,  and  posts  or 
perpendicular  timbers  on  either  side  con- 
nected by  a plate  parallel  with  the  base, 
through  which  the  upper  gudgeon  of 
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the  shaft  passed,  on  the  terminus  of 
which  Avas  the  cogwheel  or  trundle- 
head  connected  with  the  machinery  in 
the  building. 

The  movement  of  the  wheel  was  reg- 
ular and  slow,  and  the  power  deceptive. 
Tli is  was  illustrated  by  an  incident  at 
the  mill.  A young  man  from  “ down 
the  river,”  somewhat  erratic,  though 
verdant,  with  the  consequent  self-con- 
ceit, was  one  day  engaged  in  an  exam- 
ination of  a part  of  the  machinery.  He 
came  to  the  conclusion  that  the  power 
was  feeble,  and  that  his  strong  arm  was 
competent  to  check  the  motion.  The 
result  was  the  employment  of  a tailor 
for  his  coatsleeve,  and  the  services  of  a 
surgeon  for  his  arm. 

“Father”  Lippit’s  was  an  improve- 
ment on  the  Baker  Mill,  and  was  used 
until  1830,  when,  by  authority  of  the 
legislature,  Robert  McConnel  built  a 
brush  dam  across  the  river  immediately 
above  it,  which,  of  course,  obstructed 
the  current,  and  as  the  grant  to  Mc- 
('onnel  recognized  no  right  or  privilege 
which  Lippit  may  have  had  or  could 
claim  his  mill  was  useless.  As  the 
Baker  and  Lippit  mills  were  failures, 
they  were  the  precursors  of  the  Malta 
Mill. 

When  the  locks  and  dams  were  being 
built  by  the  State  at  the  abutment  of 
the  dam  on  that  side  an  aperture  was 
made  for  the  outlet  of  the  water,  which 
by  a short  canal  was  nearly  connected 
to  the  place  which  had  been  occupied 
by  the  Lippit  Mill.  There  Captain 
Jackson  and  William  McAvov  erected 
a Hour-mill  and  saw-mill,  under  lease 
of  water  power  from  the  State.  The 
saw-mill  was  subsequently  removed, 
and  the  Hour-mill,  after  having  several 
owners,  is  now  the  property  of  the 
former  lessees  of  the  public  works, 


through  a failure  to  pay  rent  for  the 
water  power  furnished. 

When  Robert  McConnel  was  granted 
permission  to  make  the  brush  dam  he 
was  required  to  build  a stone  lock,  of 
sufficient  capacity  to  pass  steamboats 
at  ordinary  stages  of  water,  which  he 
was  to  keep  in  good  order  and  furnish 
competent  assistance  for  that  purpose. 
For  this  the  State  guaranteed  him  for 
all  time  a sufficient  amount  of  water  to 
keep  in  operation  ten  runs,  of  millstones 
and  the  requisite  machinery.  With 
the  improvement  by  the  State  was  a 
larger  lock  and  permanent  dam,  and 
the  retention  by  McConnel  of  the 
privileges  previously  granted,  with  the 
exemption  of  assistance  to  boats  in 
passing  the  lock.  On  this  acceleration 
of  water  power  his  mill  was  enlarged 
and  improved,  and  after  his  death, 
under  the  control  of  his  son  James 
other  additions  and  improvements  were 
made.  After  his  death  it  was  sold  by 
the  heirs  to  Carlos  Shepard,  who  in  a 
short  time  resold  to  two  of  them,  who 
have  since  sold  to  E.  M.  Stanbery.  and 
under  the  supervision  of  (1.  A.  Vogle, 
aided  by  increased  facilities  and  modern 
improvements,  the  products  of  the  mill 
are  unsurpassed  by  any  elsewhere. 

After  the  completion  of  the  locks 
and  dams,  James  Duster,  when  doing 
business  as  a merchant  on  a part  of  the 
Morris  Block  lot.  built  a large  frame 
mill  below  the  lock,  at  McConnelsville, 
and  for  years,  while  under  his  control, 
and  afterward  that  of  Eli  Shepard  and 
Edward  Martin,  it  manufactured  as 
much  Hour  for  the  Eastern  market  as 
any  mill  on  the  river.  For  a time 
Austin  Dickey  and  C.  Shepard  suc- 
cessfully managed  it,  but  now  only  tin* 
millstones  on  the  bank  of  the  river 
mark  the  place  where  it  stood, 
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An  early  mill  in  Meigsville  Township 
was  built  at  Unionville  by  a Mr.  Tay- 
lor. Only  corn  was  ground  prior  to 
18:27,  when  Absalom  Craig  improved  it 
so  Hour  could  be  made.  Other  mills 
will  be  mentioned  in  connection  with 
the  townships  in  which  they  are  lo- 
cated. 

MORGAN  COUNTY  AGRICULTURAL  SOCIETY. 

This  society  had  its  inception  in  1852. 
In  that  year,  under  the  date  of  Feb- 
ruary 2,  there  was  published  a notice 
requesting  all  those  “having  sufficient 
interest  in  promoting  the  cause  of 
agriculture  in  Morgan  County”  to 
meet  at  the  courthouse  in  McConnels- 
ville  on  the  14th  of  February,  1852,  for 
the  | impose  of  considering  the  propriety 
of  forming  a county  agricultural  society. 
The  meeting  was  held  at  the  appointed 
time,  and  organized  by  making  Kiel 
Dunsmoor  president  and  Joshua  Davis 
secretary.  James  A.  Adair  then  stated 
the  object  of  the  meeting,  and  moved 
that  a committee  be  appointed  to  draft 
a constitution  for  the  proposed  society. 
Messrs.  Adair,  McCarthy  and  Hanna 
were  appointed  as  the  committee,  and 
reported  the  following  constitution, 
which  was  adopted : 

“Preamble.  The  object  of  this  soci- 
ety shall  lie  to  promote  the  best  inter- 
ests of  agriculture  by  disseminating  use- 
ful information  on  that  subject,  secur- 
ing funds  and  distributing  premiums  in 
accordance  with  the  provisions  of  an 
act  entitled  ‘an  act  for  the  encourage- 
ment of  agriculture,’  passed  February 
27,  1846. 

“Article  1.  This  society  shall  be 
known  as  the  Morgan  County  Agricult- 
ural Society. 

“Art.  2.  The  officers  shall  consist  of  a 
president,  vice-president,  treasurer,  sec- 


retary and  five  managers  [afterward 
modified],  who  together  shall  constitute 
a board  of  directors  for  the  general 
management  of  the  affairs  of  the  soci- 
ety. They  shall  be  elected  annually  by 
the  members  of  the  society  and  shall 
hold  their  offices  until  their  successors 
are  appointed. 

“Art.  3.  Any  resident  of  Morgan 
County  may  become  a member  of  this 
association  by  subscribing  to  the  con- 
stitution and  paying  annually  the  sum 
of  one  dollar  to  the  treasurer. 

“Art.  4.  Competitors  for  premiums 
must  be  members  of  the  society.” 

After  the  constitution  had  been 
adopted  the  following  were  chosen  offi- 
cers of  the  society:  William  Sher- 
wood, of  Malta,  president ; W.  C.  Shu- 
gert,  of  Morgan,  vice-president;  F.  W. 
Wood,  of  Morgan,  secretary;  Joshua 
Davis,  of  Malta,  treasurer;  John  Pier- 
point,  of  Marion,  George  Parsons,  of 
Union,  Allen  Daniels,  of  Malta,  Joseph 
Sigler,  of  Meigsville,  and  Andrew  Kah- 
ler,  of  Morgan,  managers.  Committees 
of  three  members  in  each  township 
were  then  appointed  to  canvass  their 
respective  townships  to  secure  members. 
The  following  were  the  township  com- 
mittees : 

Bloom — Richard  McElhiney,  S.  Mc- 
Cune  and  John  Reed. 

Bristol — Ezekiel  Devol,  Samuel  At- 
wood and  John  E.  Langley. 

Centre — Samuel  Morgan,  William 
Kirkland  and  Stephen  Hill. 

Manchester — Isaac  Robinson,  Samuel 
Reiner  and  William  Bell. 

Meigsville — James  Neely,  Joseph  Sig- 
ler and  Lewis  Be  van. 

Windsor — If.  P.  Dearborn,  D.  Smeth- 
urst  and  D.  C.  Walker. 

Penn — William  H.  Manly,  William 
Foulke  and  Robert  Simpson. 
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Marion — E.  Fawcett,  T.  E.  Yanlaw 
and  Samuel  S.  Moore. 

Homer — Elijah  Elliott,  William  Mun- 
roe  and  Eli  Alderman. 

Union — Israel  Parsons,  J.  W.  Will- 
iams and  George  Davis. 

Deerfield — J.  K.  Jones,  Thos.  Byers 
and  William  Berry. 

Malta — A.  Daniels,  John  Patton  and 
William  Massey. 

York — John  D.  Stinclicomb,  John 
Morgan  and  Samuel  Pletcher. 

Morgan — Andrew  Kahler,  R.  W.  P. 
Muse  and  George  Johnson. 

With  the  exception  of  one  year  the 
society  has  held  each  year  since  its  or- 
ganization an  exhibition  in  which  much 
interest  has  been  manifested  by  mem- 
bers of  the  association  and  citizens  of 
the  county  generally.  Most  of  these 
fairs  have  been  successful,  well  attended 
and  Avith  creditable  exhibits.  The  soci- 
ety owns  the  buildings  and  grounds, 
and  the  property  is  worth  at  least 
$5,000.  The  grounds  consist  of  twenty- 
seven  acres,  situated  a short  distance 
beloAV  McConnelsville.  The  society  has 


but  a small  indebtedness,  which  will 
doubtless  soon  be  paid. 

The  presidents  of  the  society  have 
been  William  Sherwood,  1852;  B.  W. 
Conklin,  1853-57 ; William  Sherwood, 
1857;  B.  W.  Conklin,  1858-59;  J.  B. 
Stone,  1860-66;  F.  W.  Wood,  1866;  H. 
Dunsmoor,  1867 ; A.  S.  Dickey,  1868- 
69;  James  A.  McConnel,  1870;  Edwin 
Sherwood,  1878;  James  C.  Lougliridge, 
1872-73;  Edwin  Sherwood,  1874;  A.  J. 
Lawrence,  1875;  E.  S.  Fawcett,  1876- 
77:  C.  B.  Bozman,  1878;  J.  A.  C. 
Leland,  1879-80;  John  G.  Walker, 
1881-85  ; Eugene  R.  Swayne,  1885. 

UNION  FAIR. 

The  union  fair  of  Washington,  Mor- 
gan and  Noble  Counties  was  organized 
at  Beverly,  July  6,  1878.  E.  S.  McIn- 
tosh was  elected  president  of  the  as- 
sociation ; William  Buchanan,  vice- 
president,  and  D.  C.  Staley,  secretary. 
Twenty  directors  were  also  chosen. 

The  association  leased  grounds  on 
the  Marietta  road  below  Beverly,  where 
an  excellent  site  was  secured,  and  lias 
since  held  very  successful  fairs  each  year. 
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A Retrospect — The  Origin  op  tiie  Underground  Railroad — Its  Route  in  Morgan  County 
— Success  of  the  Road — Anecdotes  and  Incidents  of  Slavery  Days — A Prominent  Of- 
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—Slave  Hunters  and  Isaac  Clendenin — A Spy’s  Uncomfortable  Predicament — Escape 
of  a White  Man’s  Wife  and  Children — Discontinuation  of  the  Railroad. 


T X seeking  the  origin  of  the  Under- 
J-  ground  Railroad  the  association  of 
memory  leads  to  a glance  at  that  period 
of  history  shortly  after  Columbus  lirst 
braved  the  “unknown  dangers  of  the 
W estern  waves.” 

The  Portugese  began  the  African 
slave  trade  in  1503,  and  the  Spaniards 
followed  their  example  a few  years 
later.  During  the  reign  of  Elizabeth  in 
Great  Britian  (beginning  in  1558)  her 
subjects  embarked  in  the  slave  trade 
with  the  American  colonies,  and  the 
traffic  soon  gained  immense  proportions, 
so  that  the  “middle  passage” — a cen- 
tral compartment  of  a sailing  vessel— 
became  a synonym  for  suffering,  cruelty 
and  Cimmerian  darkness.  The  intro- 
duction of  slavery  into  America  being 
thus  accounted  for,  its  subsequent  his- 
tory is  too  familiar  to  require  repetition. 

The  Underground  Railroad  was  the 
result  of  gradual  popular  enligten- 
ment  both  on  the  part  of  the  whites 
and  the  negroes.  When  and  how  the 
lirst  African  was  enabled  to  realize  the 
meaning  of  the  truism  that  “all  men 
are  created  free  and  equal  ” matters 
little.  From  an  occasional  experiment 


in  the  assistance  of  fugitive  slaves  there 
grew  a well-established  and  thoroughly 
systematical  institution,  known  as  the 
Underground  Railroad,  of  which  the 
aiders  and  abettors,  once  denounced  as 
traitors  and  thieves,  are  now  looked 
upon  as  patriots  and  philanthropists. 

That  part  of  the  road  located  in 
Morgan  County  had  its  origin  nearly 
coeval  with  the  organization  of  fhe 
county  and  to  it  was  applied  most  of 
the  railroad  terms  in  use  at  the  present 
day.  The  main  trunk — with  the  south- 
ern terminus  on  the  west  bank  of  the 
Ohio — was  the  old  Lancaster  road, 
through  or  near  Chesterfield,  Penns- 
ville,  Rosseau,  Morganville,  Ringgold, 
Deavertown  and  onward  to  the  Mus- 
kingum County  line  and  to  Putnam. 
There  were  side  tracks,  switches  and 
stations,  as  convenience  or  necessity  re- 
quired, and  a full  roster  of  officials, 
agents,  conductors  and  telegraphers — 
men  of  inflexible  integrity,  occupying 
prominent  positions  in  society,  with  a, 
full  appreciation  of  their  own  rights 
and  the  rights  of  all,  with  a firmness  of 
purpose  to  maintain  the  former  and  ac- 
cord the  latter. 
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The  procedure  became  so  entirely 
systematized  that  the  localities  where 
slaves  were  secreted  were  popularly 
recognized  as  stations,  and  those  active 
in  their  protection  were  given  titles 
corresponding  to  those  of  actual  railroad 
officers.  From  a financial  standpoint 
the  Underground  Railroad  was  a failure, 
especially  to  a specific  number  at  the 
Southern  terminus,  as  well  as  to  ob- 
structionists on  the  line  of  the  road, 
while  objectively  it  was  an  entire  suc- 
cess. Except  in  one  instance  there  was 
never  any  loss  of  passengers  or  bag- 
gage in  Morgan  County.  The  trans- 
actions of  this  road  might  furnish  an 
exemplary  lesson  of  energy  and  honesty 
to  some  more  modem  but  invisible 
railroads  in  the  county. 

The  lost  passenger  above  referred  to 
was  “ held  to  service  ” by  a Mr.  Ander- 
son, of  what  is  now  West  Virginia,  and 
was  probably  the  first  to  patronize  the 
road  shortly  after  its  organization  in 
1820.  He  had  followed  the  track  as  far 
as  the  station  on  Wolf  Creek,  and  was 

taken  in  charge  by  William  C , 

who  passed  him  onto  William  V , 

but  unfortunately  he  got  off  the  track, 
and  solicited  information  at  a tavern 
kept  by  a Mr.  Samuel  Roberts,  east  of 
where  Morgan  vi  lie  now  is,  where  his 
master,  in  search  of  him,  had  stayed  the 
preceding  night.  The  $25  reward  was 
too  tempting  to  Boniface,  and  the 
darky  was  immediately  placed  in  dur- 
ance until  Mr.  Andersen  exchanged  his 
money  for  his  slave,  and  with  a high 
appreciation  of  his  host  left  for  Vir- 
ginia with  his  property. 

A similiar  case  with  a slight  variation 
as  to  the  result — with  other  items — is 
furnished  by  T.  L.  Gray,  of  Deaver- 
town.  “Two  men  from  Waeufoner’s 
bottom  arrived  here,  closely  pursued  by 


the  chattel  hunters,  and  with  them  I 
started  on  foot  and  alone  for  C. 

M ’s,  on  the  national  pike.  I had 

only  gone  about  a mile  and  a half  when 
they  rode  up  to  Mr.  Wolpert’s,  about 
half  a mile  in  my  rear,  and  inquired  if 
he  had  seen  any  runaway  negroes  pass. 
Mr.  Wolpert,  though  not  an  abolition- 
ist, perceiving  my  danger,  decoyed  them 
in  and  kept  them  until  morning,  and 
thus  gave  us  a chance  to  escape.  On 
my  return  home  I met  them  at  the 
cross  roads  at  Jonathan’s  Creek,  and 
by  their  appearance  knew  them.  When 
I arrived  at  Mr.  Wolpert’s  he  handed 
me  a paper  offering  a reward  of  $500 
for  catching  the  runaways,  and  jokingly 
suggested  that  I get  the  reward  and 
divide  with  him. 

“ Some  of  our  arrangements  for  the 
isolation  of  our  passengers  during  the 
day  were  somewhat  singular  and  amus- 
ing. On  one  occasion  two  men  were 
sent  me  with  the  word  that  they  were 
hotly  pursued,  and  that  caution  was 
necessary.  I was  at  a loss  to  devise  a 
course  of  procedure,  as  it  was  an  in- 
tensely cold  night.  But  in  a feAv 
minutes  I had  it.  I took  them  out  to 
the  Methodist  Church  and  made  a fire. 
The  windows  had  no  blinds,  and  fearing 
that  the  light  from  the  stove  might 
attract  attention  I daubed  the  cracks 
around  the  stove  door  with  mud.  and 
kept  the  refugees  in  the  church  until 
the  next  night,  when  they  were  taken 
away  in  safety.” 

A conspicuous  and  efficient  official 
of  the  Underground  Railroad  was  a 
native  of  this  county,  of  the  politic 
Puritan  stock,  who  began  the  battle  of 
life  in  1801  on  the  farm  now  owned 
by  John  Buck — then  the  property  of 
his  father,  John  Cheadle — at  the  lower 
end  of  the  Big  Bottom,  in  Windsor 
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Township.  1 1 is  education  was  acquired 
by  attending  an  occasional  select  school 
in  the  early  days  of  the  township, 
with  which  his  proclivity  for  additional 
knowledge  enabled  him  subsequently 
to  assume  the  wW  of  teacher.  lie  was 
a writer  of  songs  and  rhymes,  for 
which  he  had  a peculiar  talent,  and, 
having  a fair  knowledge  of  vocal  and 
instrumental  music,  adapted  his  own 
music  to  his  own  songs.  This  gift, 
with  his  unobtrusive  manner,  rustic 
appearance,  plenitude  of  anecdote, 
and  his  eccentricity  and  versatility  of 
talent,  secured  him  audience  and  wel- 
come in  all  circles  where  his  padagog- 
ical  services  were  required.  Previous 
to  the  time  he  taught  school  (1833)  lie 
was  a farmer,  having  in  1818  or  1820 
cleared  land  and  built  a cabin  where  is 
now  Stockport,  in  Windsor  Township. 
Then  he  became  successively  a manu- 
facturer of  pewter  buttons,  a keel  boat- 
man and  a book-peddler,  carrying  his 
stock  in  trade  in  a knapsack,  during 
occasional  vacations  as  school-teacher, 
which  became  more  frequent  as  the  ex- 
citement on  the  subject  of  slavery  in- 
creased. He  taught  his  last  school  in 
Pnion  Township,  then  identified  him- 
self with  the  Underground,  an  avoca- 
tion well  suited  to  his  roving  propen- 
sities. To  his  chosen  work  he  devoted 
his  entire  time,  roving  from  Putnam  to 
Marietta  and  occasionally  making  a 
trip  across  the  border  into  the  Old 
Dominion.  While  there,  by  singing  his 
own  rhymes  set  to  his  own  music  (well 
adapted  to  the  surroundings),  he  in- 
gratiated himself  into  the  friendship  of 
the  slaves,  at  the  same  time  contriving 
to  lull  the  suspicion  of  their  masters 
who  regarded  him  as  a harmless  imbe- 
cile. lie  was  permitted  to  roam  un- 
molested. As  a result  of  his  visits  it 


is  said  that  slaves  were  frequently  miss- 
ing, but  as  his  arrangements  were  care- 
fully made  the  object  of  the  visit  was 
usually  successful,  and  he  was  com- 
mended as 

“ An  engineer  of  noted  skill, 

Engaged  to  stop  the  growing  ill.” 

1 1 is  habits  were  so  well  known  to 
those  who  gave  shelter  and  food  to  the 
negro  that  they  were  seldom  unpre- 
pared for  a nocturnal  visit  from  him, 
and  “oft  in  the  stilly  night,”  or  “ when 
fiercely  blew  the  northern  blast,  they 
were  aroused  by  some  signal  sound,  and 
when  the  inquiry  was  made,  “ Who 
: comes  there?”  in  a subdued,  Alexan- 
, drine  tone  the  answer  came,  “ I am  on 
my  way  to  Canada,  where  colored  men 
are  free,”  and  when  the  door  was 
opened  Rial  Cheadle  would  enter,  fol- 
lowed by  his  retinue  of  the  sable  sons 
of  Ham.  After  the  emancipation  he 
said  he  was,  like  Simeon  of  old,  “ ready 
to  depart.”  lie  died  in  18(17. 

The  frequent  appearance  of  the  slave- 
hunter  had  become  familiar,  and  his 
business  was  readily  perceived  by  the 
farmer  when,  to  avoid  suspicion,  he 
presented  himself  as  a cattle-buyer, 
with  a view  of  an  examination  of  the 
premises  for  “chattels”  instead  of  cat- 
tle. One  day  two  of  this  class  rode  up 
to  the  house  of  a well-to-do  farmer 
south  of  Chesterfield,  where  two  negroes 
were  secreted,  and  stated  that  they 
were  looking  for  cattle,  at  the  same 

time  asking  if  Mr.  had  any  to  sell. 

The  old  gentleman  at  once  recognized 
their  purpose,  became  very  courteous, 
invited  them  to  dismount,  exhibited  to 
them  his  cattle,  his  horses,  his  farm, 
and  his  fields  of  corn,  ye|  somewhat 
green,  and  detained  them  for  a late 
dinner.  He  kept  up  his  attentions 
until  late  in  the  afternoon,  then  in- 
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sistccl  they  should  have  supper  and 
stay  all  night,  as  it  was  then  too  late  to 
ride  any  great  distance,  adding  that  at 
no  other  place  would  they  he  more 
welcome. 

After  they  were  shown  to  bed — 
early  in  the  evening — he  directed  two 
young  men  in  his  employ  to  take  the 
cattle-drovers’  horses,  and  each  taking 
a darkey  behind  him,  to  ride  in  a given 
direction  as  far  as  they  could  go  and 
return  by  morning.  On  their  return 
before  daylight  he  went  to  the  stable 
to  examine  the  condition  of  the  horses, 
which  he  found  wet  with  sweat,  and 
much  jaded.  He  began  to  rub  them, 
but  without  avail;  they  were  wet  and 
would  not  dry.  To  obviate  suspicion 
he  went  to  the  room  of  the  sleepers 
and  said  to  them  that  his  young  men 
were  ignorant  fellows,  who  had  no  dis- 
cretion in  feeding  horses,  and  had  fed 
their  horses  too  much  green  corn, 
which  had  given  them  the  colic;  he 
had  been  up  with  them  most  of  the 
night,  but  they  were  now  better,  and 
after  a short  rest  would  be  able  to  travel 
moderately. 

Mr. did  not  sell  any  cattle,  but 

the  darkies  arrived  rafely  at  another 
station. 

A caravan  of  sixteen  once  produced 
as  much  if  not  more  interest  and  ex- 
citement, on  the  route  from  the  Ohio 
to  Putnam,  than  would  have  been 
made  by  four  times  the  number  in 
smaller  bands.  They  came  from  near 
Parkersburg,  Va.,  in  the  summer  of 
1K42,  to  within  a few  miles  of  Penns- 
ville,  and  remained  from  Tuesday  until 
Friday,  when  they  left  the  station  near 
.lames  Cole’s  with  the  intention  of 
going  to  the  river  at  or  near  McCon- 
nelsville.  After  following  the  road  a 
short  distance  they  discovered  from  the 


sound  of  horses’  feet  that  they  were 
pursued.  Unobserved  they  secreted 
themselves  in  the  woods  and  under- 
growth, so  near  the  road  that  one  of 
the  hunters  shot  a squirrel  which  fell 
from  a tree  close  to  where  the  negroes 
were  hiding,  but  being  in  pursuit  of 
larger  game  made  no  search  for  it,  but 
passed  on  to  Pennsville.  After  remain- 
ing several  hours,  and  consulting  with 
a few  of  those  who  were  readily  recog- 
nized as  adepts,  and  who  were  always 
on  the  alert  for  business, 'the  Virginians 
arranged  the  amount  of  consideration 
for  effective  service,  and  left  for  McCon- 
nelsville  with  the  understanding  that 
future  discoveries  should  be  reported  to 
them. 

In  the  meantime  the  Underground 
officials  were  not  idle;  and  in  antici- 
pation of  the  return  of  the  Virgin- 
ians and  a search  for  the  negroes 
before  they  could  be  removed  to  a dis- 
tant locality,  the  idea  presented  itself 
that  the  silver  glare  might  have  ren- 
dered the  skill  to  scent  somewhat 
obtuse,  that  a false  trail  would  be 
readily  followed.  After  dark,  while 
the  darkies  were  safe  in  Jehu  Coulson’s 
tobacco  house,  a company  of  men, 
thirty  or  forty  in  number,  with  less 
than  that  number  of  horses,  with 
double  riders,  formed  south  of  town, 
and  with  a brisk  trot  passed  through 
the  main  street  and  in  the  direction  of 
Isaac  Clendenin’s  house,  thus  adding  to 
the  suspicion  already  existing  that  the 
negroes  were  there.  Isaac  was  in 
formed  of  the  proceedings  and  that  the 
hunters  would  visit  him  and  attempt  to 
search  his  house,  and  advised  to  be 
prepared  for  them.  During  the  excite- 
i ment  of  this  farcical  parade,  Joshua 
Wood  noticed  at  Esquire  Lent's  office 
a number  of  persons,  and  among  them 
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a man  named  Young,  who  for  a small 
requital  would  lend  his  mental  and 
physical  requirements  to  the  Virgin- 
ians, and  said  in  a secret  manner  to  Mr. 
Lent,  “What  a silly  man  Isaac  Clen- 
denin  is  to  harbor  those  slaves ; these 
men  will  certainly  search  his  house  and 
find  them;  hut  don’t  say  anything  about 
it,  and  perhaps  they  may  not  go  there.” 
•Joshua  knew  his  man,  and,  as  lie 
desired,  Young  soon  left,  and  in  due 
time  .1  oshua’s  secret  was  divulged  where 
lie  desired.  About  noon  the  hunters 
were  on  hand,  accompanied  by  their 
employes  and  a number  of  citizens  of 
the  vicinity,  as  well  prepared  for  shoot- 
ing squirrels  as  were  the  Virginians. 
When  they  arrived  at  the  house  an 
immediate  demand  was  made  for  the 
slaves.  Isaac  replied,  “Friend,  I have 
not  got  thy  slaves;  they  are  not  here.” 
“But  you  have,  d — n you!  they  are 

here,  and  by , we  will  have  them. 

We  intend  to  search  your  house.” 
“Well,  friends,  1 am  a law-abiding 
man;  has  thee  a search-warrant?” 
“ No ; but  we  intend  to  search.”  “ Thee 
cannot  search  my  house  without  a war- 
rant. 1 know  my  rights,  and  there  are 
those  here  who  have  not  the  conscien- 
tious scruples  of  shedding  blood  that  I 
have  who  are  able  and  willing  to  defend 
them.  Thee  must  have  a warrant  be- 
fore thee  can  search.”  This  argument 
was  conclusive  to  the  extent  that  the 
hunters  decided  discretion  would  be 
more  effectual  than  bravado,  and  reluct- 
antly accepted  Isaac’s  proposed  alterna- 
tive, and  sent  three  miles  to  procure 
the  warrant.  When  it  came,  after 
dark,  the  Virginians,  being  certain  of 
success,  deemed  it  advisable  to  wait  for 
daylight;  and  in  order  to  prevent  a 
removal  of  their  darkies,  a guard  was 
placed  on  the  outside,  while  within 


there  were  a goodly  number  of  the 
squirrel-hunters.  During  the  night  con 
siderable  rain  fell,  which  somewhat 
annoyed  the  outsiders,  who,  as  a tem- 
porary shelter,  took  position  on  the 
porch;  but  their  occupancy  was  made 
briefer  than  the  storm  by  a peremptory 
invitation  to  leave,  with  which,  under 
the  circumstances,  they  thought  it  ad- 
visable to  comply.  In  the  morning 
(Sunday),  when  the  warrant  was  pre- 
sented, the  doors  were  opened  and  the 
search  was  made.  Chagrined  by  the 
result  and  the  scoffs  and  jeers  of  the 
crowd,  with  angry  retort  they  were 
proceeding  to  another  building  to  con- 
tinue the  search,  when  they  were 
stopped.  “Thee  has  a warrant  to 
search  Isaac  Clendenin’s  house,  but  that 
is  my  mother's  house;  thee  has  no  war- 
rant to  search  it,  and  thee  shall  not.” 
This,  with  increased  taunts  and  jeers, 
so  exasperated  them  that  one  of  the 
hot-headed  searchers  indiscreetly  ] (re- 
sented a revolver  in  a threatening  man- 
ner. The  proposition  was  accepted  by 
the  drop  of  rifles  from  the  shoulders  of 
the  squirrel-hunters  and  the  clicking  of 
locks.  This  demonstrative  argument 
was  equally  convincing,  and  with  the 
oozing  of  courage  from  the  slave- 
hunter  the  pistol  resumed  its  place  in 
his  pocket. 

About  this  time  the  ’Squire,  by  a re- 
examination of  the  law,  ascertained 
that  he  had  exceeded  his  authority,  and 
when  a messenger  was  sent  for  another 
warrant  he  refused  to  issue  it.  Isaac, 
having  effected  the  intended  object,  to 
detain  them  as  long  as  was  necessary, 
gave  them  permission  to  search.  By 
this  time  they  became  somewhat  im- 
pressed with  the  idea  that  they  were 
on  a false  trail,  and  with  a superficial 
search  abandoned  the  premises. 
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Among  those  anxiously  interested  to 
obtain  a portion  of  the  $3,000  were 
several  of  the  younger  denizens  of  Mc- 
Connelsville.  That  night  the  negroes 
were  taken  to  Rosseau  and  placed  in 
charge  of  William  Corner  and  James 
Nulton.  On  the  next  night  they  were 
started  for  another  station  through  a 
drenching  rain.  On  the  road  one  was 
discovered  to  Vie  missing,  and  the  others 
for  the  balance  of  the  night  were  shel- 
tered in  George  Parson’s  barn.  The 
lost  one  found  her  way  to  the  residence 
of  a man  named  Garrison  McElfresh, 
and  inquired  the  way  to  McConnels- 
ville.  He  recognized  tier  as  a runaway, 
and  told  her  to  wait  until  he  put  on  his 
shoes;  but  she  suspected  he  had  an 
object  in  view  other  than  pointing  out 
the  road,  and  left  before  he  completed 
his  toilet,  and  got  to  the  residence  of 
Isaac  Murphy,  who,  although  an  old 
Virginian,  gave  the  conductors  notice 
of  her  whereabouts.  The  next  station 
for  the  day  was  at  Thomas  Byers’, 
whose  house  had  been  searched  the  day 
previous.  From  there  they  proceeded 
to  Jacob  Stanbery’s,  where  they  re- 
mained until  night.  During  the  day 
the  pursuers  posted  guards  west  of  Dea- 
con Wright’s  and  at  Campbell’s  mill,  to 
keep  watch  at  the  junction  of  the  two 
roads,  having  been  well  posted  as  to  the 
route  by  the  same  persons  who  were 
with  them  at  Pennsville,  and  who 
occupied  the  position  of  watchmen. 
Among  them  was  a pettifogger  of  the 
vicinity,  who  was  confident  the  negroes 
were  at  Stanbery’s.  After  dark  he 
placed  himself  horizontally  in  the  fence- 
corner,  near  the  house,  in  order  to 
verify  the  fact  and  report.  Soon  after 
he  had  taken  position,  and  before  he 
had  gained  any  evidence  in  the  case, 
one  of  the  conductors  rode  up  to  the 


fence,  directly  outside  of  where  Mr. 
II was  engaged  in  his  investiga- 

tion, and  where,  from  fear  of  detection 
and  a revolving  demurrer,  he  was  com- 
pelled to  remain  until  the  train  left. 

Although  the  departure  relieved  him 
from  his  lengthened  investigation,  the 
result  of  it  was  to  be  reported  in  pro- 
pria peruana  at  Malta.  He  had  been 
admonished  by  his  proximity  to  “the 
clock  on  the  stairs  ” that  the  current  of 
time  had  floated  past  to  near  the  “ wee 
sma’  hours,”  and  his  attitude  for  obser- 
vation had  enabled  him  to  perceive  that 
the  moon  to  him  was  opposite  the 
zenith,  that  the  curtain  of  night  had  a 
sable  lining  and  obscured  all  his  asso- 
ciations with  the  starry  sky ; and  addi- 
tionally, in  “summing  up,”  he  was 
entirely  satisfied  during  his  recumbency, 
and  his  observations  through  the  day, 
that  there  was  a superabundance  of 
moisture  on  the  “Walker”  line,  which 
(Hobson’s  option)  was  the  only  one  he 
could  control.  But  by  it,  with  an  oc- 
casional ditching  and  now  and  then  a 
run  off  the  track  when  rounding  a curve, 
he  was  enabled  by  putting  on  all  avail- 
able steam  to  report  at  daylight.  By 
that  time  the  Underground  train  was 
well  on  the  track,  and  the  watchmen  at 
Deacon  Wright’s  and  Campbell's  mill 
were  foiled,  as  the  conductors  took  a 
branch  track  a short  distance  down 
Island  Run,  thence  up  to  the  head  of 
Brush  Creek,  and  thence  to  the  river,  to 
a thick  brushwood  near  the  mouth  of 
the  Moxahala,  where  they  were  met  by 
the  train  from  Putnam. 

Although  out  of  the  county,  the  nar- 
rator follows  them  from  Moxahala,  stat- 
ing as  a prelude  that  the  $3,000  worth 
of  negroes  were  from  Wood  County, 
Va.,  the  chattels  of  a Mr.  Henderson 
and  a Mr.  O’Neil,  and  that  there  was 
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an  individual  in  Zanesville  who  had  an 
indirect  financial  interest  in  a part  of 
them.  While  the  negroes  were  en  route 
for  Putnam  the  owners  were  in  Zanes- 
ville. and  as  it  was  evident  that  they 
would  cross  the  river  there  an  arrange- 
ment was  made  with  the  bridge-keeper 
to  give  him  immediate  notice  of  the 
crossing.  But  the  use  of  closed  carriages 
by  the  conductors  in  Putnam  prevented 
the  discovery,  and  the  train  passed  on 
to  the  terminus. 

“Circumstances  alter  cases,”  as  was 
demonstrated  at  a time  when  the  Un- 
derii'round  Railroad  was  in  successful 
operation,  when  a Virginian,  in  an 
emergency  resulting  from  the  peculiar 
features  of  the  “ institution,”  and  the 
laws  of  Virginia,  found  it  advantageous 
to  patronize  the  road.  He  resided  near 
Charleston,  Va.,on  the  Kanawha  River, 
and  “ held  to  service  ” a female  with 
little  or  no  evidence  of  African  blood, 
who  was  born  a slave,  and  as  such  was 
his  “chattel,”  yet  he  acknowledged  her 
and  treated  her  as  his  wife.  By  some 
means  lie  became  involved  in  debt,  and 
to  quiet  his  creditors  for  the  time  being 
gave  a chattel  mortgage  on  her  and 
their  five  children.  A short  time  be- 
fore the  claim  was  due  he  found  he 
could  not  meet  it,  and  in  order  to  avoid 
the  inevitable  result  he  fitted  her  and 
her  children  out  comfortably,  and  with 
$700  for  contingencies  made  an  arrange- 
ment with  a trusty  white  man  to  take 
her  to  Gallipolis,  where  she  and  the 
children  could  be  committed  to  the  care 
of  the  conductors  of  the  Underground 
Railroad.  II is  agent  was  successful, 
and  they  were  taken  from  Gallipolis 
to  the  house  of  a Mr.  Wilson,  near 
Bishopville,  and  thence  to  Isaac  Shep- 
ard’s where  they  Avere  placed  in  charge 
of  Rial  Cheadle,  Avho  took  them  to  Put- 


nam, and  they  Avei'e  soon  out  of  the 
reach  of  the  fugitive-slave  law. 

As  soon  as  it  Avas  ascertained  that  the 
slave-wife  and  children  had  left,  the 
creditors  threatened  a prosecution 
against  the  owner  for  removing  them 
out  of  the  jurisdiction  of  the  laAVS  of 
Virginia.  To  avoid  this  he  offered  a 
reward  of  $6,000  for  their  apprehen- 
sion. This  sent  a slave-lnmter  to  Gal- 
lipolis to  obtain  some  trace  of  them. 
On  arriving  there  he  was  recognized, 
and  his  business  suspected.  A crowd 
of  citizens,  with  threatening  demon- 
strations, surrounded  him,  and  fearing 
(as  he  said)  that  he  would  be  mobbed, 
he  ran  to  the  court-house.  He  Avas  fol- 
lowed, and  to  make  his  escape  jumped 
out  of  a Avindow,  and  in  doing  so  broke 
his  leg.  He  then  begged  off,  and  prom- 
ised to  go  home.  No  further  pursuit 
was  instituted. 

While  the  family  Avasat  Mr.  Wilson’s 
a number  of  the  ladies  of  the  vicinity 
called,  and  Avhile  several  of  them  Avere 
in  the  room  Mrs.  Wilson  invited  a gen- 
tleman of  tier  acquaintance  from  a dis- 
tance to  identify  a runaway  slave  wo- 
man,  avIto,  she  told  him,  was  in  the  room. 
After  a critical  examination  he  pointed 
out  one  of  her  neighbors. 

In  Morgan  County,  as  elseAvhere  in 
the  North,  there  was  much  difference 
of  opinion  on  the  slavery  question,  but 
Avhen  the  principles  of  justice  and  hu- 
manity won  their  final  triumph,  destroy- 
ing forever  the  business  of  the  Under- 
ground Railroad,  all  joyously  Avelcomed 
the  dawn  of  the  era  of  freedom.  It  is 
estimated  that  during  the  existence  of 
this  Underground  Railroad  and  its  vari- 
ous branches,  from  1812  to  1861,  the 
liberty -loving  citizens  of  Morgan  County 
assisted  at  least  285  negroes  in  gaining 
their  freedom. 
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MORGAN  is  one  of  the  southeast- 
ern counties  of  Ohio,  and  is 
hounded  on  the  north  by  Muskingum  and 
Noble;  on  the  east  by  Noble  and  Wash- 
ington; on  the  south  by  Washington 
and  Athens,  and  on  the  west  bv  Athens 
and  Perry.  It  contains  an  area  of  4-00 
square  miles,  or  256,000  acres. 

The  county  is  divided  into  two  nearly 
equal  portions  by  the  Muskingum 
River,  which  traverses  it  in  a generally 
southeast  direction  to  the  eastern 
boundry  of  Windsor  Township,  and 
there  turns  abruptly  north,  forming  the 
county  line,  and  after  flowing  about  five 
miles  in  that  direction  makes  another 
bend,  and  a short  distance  farther  passes 
into  Washington  County,  which  it 
crosses  on  its  way  to  the  Ohio.  The 
surface  is  billy  and  broken,  being  deeply 
cut  by  the  valleys  of  numerous  small 
streams,  tributaries  of  the  Muskingum 
and  Ilocking  Rivers.  The  scenery  is 
diversified  and  picturesque. 

The  soil  is  principally  of  limestone 
formation,  and  is  strong,  productive,  and 
well  adapted  to  a,  variety  of  crops.  All 
the  cereals  of  this  latitude  flourish,  as 
well  as  grasses,  tobacco  and  vegetables. 


Fruit  is  profitably  grown  in  great 
variety  and  of  excellent  quality.  The 
land  is  also  well  adapted  to  grazing,  and 
stock-raising  is  carried  on  successfully. 
Mixed  farming  predominates,  and  the  re- 
turns received  from  cattle,  sheep, poultry 
and  swine  form  no  inconsiderable  part 
of  the  farmer’s  income. 

Though  the  country  contains  mineral 
resources  they  are  as  vet  undeveloped, 
and  the  industries  are  mainly  agricult- 
ural. Few  communities  can  boast  of  a 
more  prosperous,  contented,  intelligent 
and  worthy  rural  population  than  Mor- 
gan County. 

COAL  A 

Aside  from  economical  features  there 
is  little  in  the  geology  of  Morgan 
County  to  interest  the  general  reader. 
The  county  lies  within  the  coal  meas- 
ures and  contains  two  principal  coal 
seams,  the  lower  that  generally  desig- 
nated as  the  Pittsburgh  coal;  the  other, 
known  hitherto  as  Cumberland  coal  and 
by  various  other  mimes,  we  will  here 
style  thi'  Meigs  Creek  coal,  as  it  is  thus 
denominated  in  the  latest  geological 

O O 

report  of  the  State. 
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The  Meigs  Creek  coal,  which  appears 
to  lie  identical  with  the  Sewickley  coal 
of  the  Pennsylvania  series,  is  the  most 
important  coal  formation  found  in 
Morgan,  Noble  and  parts  of  Muskingum 
and  Guernsey  Counties.  It  lies  about 
25<>  to  260  feet  above  the  crinoidal 
limestone  and  from  SO  to  100  feet  | 
above  the  Pittsburgh  coal.  The  coal  is 
of  an  inferior  quality,  containing  much 
sulphur,  and  when  burned  leaves  a large 
amount  of  ashes  and  clinkers.  It  con- 
tains but  thirty-eight  to  forty-eight  per 
cent  of  fixed  carbon.  Most  of  the  coal 
seam  has  in  it  a tough  streak  from  two 
to  six  inches  thick,  near  the  centre  of 
the  seam,  which,  if  not  carefully  picked 
out,  seriously  injures  the  quality  of  the 
coal. 

In  the  western  part  of  the  county  the 
Meigs  Creek  coal  is  so  thin  as  to  be  of 
little  economic  value.  In  the  southern 
part  of  Malta  Township  it  is  found  on 
the  highest  ridges,  but  it  has  never 
been  worked.  The  Pittsburgh  coal  is 
also  thin  in  this  township.  In  Union 
Township  the  Pittsburgh  is  3<>  inches 
thick,  and  the  Meigs  Creek  is  found  as 
a coal  mark  90  to  100  feet  above  it. 
Between  the  two  seams  a small  coal  is 
found.  In  Penn  Township  traces  of  the 
Meigs  Creek  and  other  coals  are  found, 
but  no  mining  has  been  done.  The  , 
geologist  discovered  none  of  the  Meigs 
Creek  coal  in  Ilomer.  In  the  south- 
western part  of  Marion  the  seam  has 
been  opened  and  28  inches  of  coal  found. 
Near  the  southwestern  corner  of  Sec- 
tion 2 in  this  township  the  Meigs  Creek 
coal  is  shown  in  the  following:  section: 
Sandstone,  — ; shale,  8 feet;  bone  coal, 
called  cannel,  3 inches;  slate,  2 inches; 
Creek  coal,  15  inches;  slate  2 inches; 

♦Abridged  from  the  report  of  the  Geological  Sur- 
vey, 1884, 


coal,  6 inches  ; clay.  Traces  of  a higher 
coal  are  also  found  in  this  part  of  the 
township.  In  the  southern  part  of 
Windsor  Township,  along  the  Musking 
um,  many  banks  have  been  opened  for 
local  supply,  and  about  18  inches  of 
mining  coal  found  above  the  clay. 

Where  the  coal  seam  crosses  the 
river  at  McConnelsville  the  Meigs 
Creek  coal  is  from  2\  to  3 feet  thick, 
250  feet  above  the  crinoidal  limestone 
and  82  feet  above  the  Pittsburgh  coal. 
The  latter  is  here  28  inches  thick. 

“The  most  important  district  of  the 
Meigs  Creek  coal,”  states  C.  Newton 
Brown  (Geological  Survey  of  Ohio, 
Chap.  XIX,  Yol  V),  “ includes  that  part 
of  Morgan  County  east  of  the  Musking- 
um River,  Southeastern  Muskingum,  all 
of  Noble  and  Southwestern  Guernsey 
Counties.  Through  this  area  the  Meigs 
Creek  coal  is  the  only  coal  above  drain- 
age that  can  ever  be  mined  in  a large 
way.  There  is  a large  area  of  coal  in 
Eastern  Morgan  and  Western  Noble 
Counties,  of  4 to  4|  feet  in  thickness, 
that  can  easily  be  reached  by  railroads 
in  the  valleys  of  Meigs  and  Olive  Green 
Creeks  ” 

In  Bloom  Township  this  coal  is  found 
from  .04  to  41  feet  thick,  with  the  be- 
fore-mentioned “tough  streak”  in  the 
middle  of  the  seam.  Here  several 
small  mines  have  been  opened.  In 
Morgan  Township  small  banks  have 
been  worked  for  local  supply.  The 
coal  is  found  in  the  eastern  part  of  the 
township  3 to  3|  feet  thick,  but  is  thin 
in  the  hills  along  the  river. 

In  the  northwestern  part  of  Windsor 
Township,  at  Hooksburg,  the  Meigs 
Creek  coal  is  worked  for  the  supply 
of  the  village.  The  seam  is  found  to 
be  3 feet  thick,  with  some  slate 
along  the  middle.  The  coal  found 
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here  appears  to  lie  superior  to  that 
mined  in  Bloom  and  Morgan.  In 
the  northeast  corner  of  Windsor,  on 
Olney  Run,  and  about  the  mouth  of 
Meigs  Greek,  the  coal  is  found  quite 
low  in  the  hills,  and  from  3 to  3| 
feet  thick.  A small  coal  seam  found 
in  Lot  33  in  this  township  the  geolo- 
gist pronounces  “the  best  showing 
of  an  upper  coal  found  in  this  entire 
coalfield.”  It  lies  near  the  top  of  the 
highest  ridges  and  is  probably  from 
210  to  250  feet  above  the  Meigs  Creek 
coal.  A section  shows  the  following 
measurement:  Clay,  shale  roof,  very 

poor;  coal,  10  inches;  slate  and  bone 
coal,  8 inches;  coal,  21  inches;  clay. 
This  is  the  only  opening  found  in  the 
higher  coals,  and  is  probably  a local 
thickening  of  one  of  the  coals  usually 
found  as  a mere  mark  or  blossom. 

In  the  southern  part  of  Meigsville 
Township  the  Meigs  Creek  coal  appears 
to  be  a little  thin  and  irregular,  but  in 
the  northern  part  it  is  continuous  and 
of  the  usual  thickness.  In  the  northern 
part  of  the  township  two  small  seams 
are  found  below  the  Meigs  Creek  coal, 
one  55  feet  below,  from  12  to  20  inches 
thick,  the  other  81  feet  below  the 
Meigs  Creek,  and  20  inches  thick.  The 
lower  is  probably  the  Pittsburgh  coal. 
On  Charles  Walker’s  land,  Section  1, 
Meigsville  Township,  this  coal  gave  the 
following  section:  Slaty  coal,  left  for 

roof,  9 inches;  clay,  3 inches;  coal,  26 
inches;  slate  or  tough  streak,  4 inches; 
coal,  26  inches;  clay. 

The  Meigs  Creek  coal  lies  high  in  the 
hills  in  Bristol  Township.  The  creek 
valleys  have  cut  out  large  areas  of  it. 
The  seam  is  from  3 to  4J,  feet,  with  the 
tough  streak  throughout.  A 4-foot 
seam  appears  on  the  land  of  Webb 
Lawrence,  Section  20,  Bristol  Town- 


ship. Here  the  coal  is  in  two  benches, 
the  upper  20  inches  thick,  and  the 
lower  24,  with  4 inches  of  tough  streak 
between.  The  coal  here  leaves  less 
ashes  than  the  average  of  the  Meigs 
Creek,  but  contains  more  sulphur. 
Over  the  coal,  55  feet  below  the  Meigs 
Creek  seam,  there  is  frequently  a sand- 
stone capable  of  being  utilized  as  a 
building-stone. 

The  greater  part  of  Manchester 
Township  is  underlaid  by  the  Meigs 
Creek  coal  in  its  best  development.  It 
lies  so  low  in  the  hills  that  not  much  of 
it  has  been  cut  away  by  the  creeks. 
Here  the  seam  is  said  to  be  5 feet, 
though  the  geologist  discovered  no 
I place  where  it  was  over  4|.  A thin 
parting  of  clay  takes  the  place  of  the 
usual  tough  streak.  The  creek  valleys 
render  the  coal  easy  of  access  by  rail- 
roads should  the  mines  ever  he  devel- 
oped largely. 

Centre  Township  contains  a larger 
area  of  the  Meigs  Creek  coal  than  any 
other  township  in  the  county.  It  has 
been  opened  on  almost  every  farm  about 
Centre  Bend  and  on  Olive  Green 
Creeks.  The  coal  lies  low,  and  the 
creeks  cut  only  narrow  valleys  through 
it.  Iu  Section  28,  on  John  Wainwright’s 
land,  the  coal  is  found  in  two  branches, 
the  upper  one  6 inches  and  the  lowin' 
one  24,  with  3 inches  of  bone  coal 
between.  ( )n  L.  Andrews’  land,  Section 
30,  the  Meigs  Creek  coal  is  found  to 
be  a fair  quality  of  can n el  coal.  Only 
2 feet  of  coal,  with  no  parting,  is  found 
j here.  In  the  southeast  quarter  of  Sec- 
tion 19  the  following  measurement  of 
the  strata  above  tin1  coal  was  obtained  : 
Shale,  exposed,  2 feet;  non-fossiliferous 
limestone,  4 feet;  hard,  sandy  shale,  9 
feet;  non-fossiliferous  nodular  lime- 
stone, 2 feet;  sandy  shale,  2 feet;  sand- 
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stone,  2 feet ; shale,  gray  at  the  top 
and  bine  at  the  bottom.  12  feet;  coal, 
15  inches;  mixed  bone  coal  and  shale, 
It  inches;  coal,  21  to  2+  inches;  clay. 

'Flic  bone  coal  and  slack  are  here  used 
for  burning  lime  in  open  piles.  The 
coal  is  elsewhere  mined  for  lime-burn- 
ing. In  this  township  (Centre),  on  the 
northeast  quarter  of  Section  23,  the 
geologist  measured  a section  showing 
two  coals,  neither  of  which  has  been 
opened,  lying  above  the  Meigs  Creek. 

The  geologist  says  little  about  the 
Pittsburgh  coal  seam  in  Morgan  County, 
evidently  regarding  it  as  unimportant. 
The  Pittsburgh  coal  is  mined  at  several 
points  in  Homer  Township  and  in 
Marion. 

SA  LT. 

This  primary  staple  of  Morgan  was 
developed  at  an  early  day  in  the  history 
of  this  part  of  the  State.  Being  one  of 
the  indispensable  requisites  at  the  time 
of  the  first  settlement  of  the  State,  it 
was  brought  from  the  East  on  pack- 
horses  at  the  cost  of  2<i  cents  per  pound. 
Dr.  Hildreth  says  that  the  “great 
scarcity  of  it  was  a source  of  annoyance 
to  the  people.  The  animals  suffered 
from  its  want,  and  when  rana'ina1  the 
woods  visited  the  clay  banks  which 
contained  saline  particles.”  And  here 
necessity  proved  the  mother  of  inven- 
tion and  pointed  out  the  superficial 
source  of  the  vast  reservoir  of  that 
article  so  necessary  for  the  healthful 
existence  of  animal  life,  of  which  the 
Indians  from  the  earliest  times  had 
been  cognizant,  but  had  kept  as  an  in- 
violable secret.  In  fact,  all  the  saline 
sources  first  utilized  were  indicated  by 
the  swamps  or  springs  of  brackish 
water  frequented  by  the  deer  and  buf- 
falo. It  is  said  that  the  first  salt  pro- 
duced in  this  part  of  Ohio  was  made  by 


a party  from  Marietta,  in  1 7)4,  on  a 
branch  of  the  Scioto,  a short  distance 
from  Chillicothe,  the  locality  having 
been  pointed  out  by  a person  who  had 
been  a prisoner  with  the  Indians.  In 

1 795  a locality  was  discovered  in  a 
similar  way  on  Salt  Creek,  in  Muskin- 
gum County,  anil  “ in  the  summer  of 

1 796  a company  was  formed  at  Mari- 

etta of  fifty  shareholders  at  $1.50 
each,  making  a capital  of  $75.  Twenty- 
four  kettles  were  bought  in  Pittsburgh 
and  transported  by  water  to  Duncan’s 
Falls,  and  thence  by  packhorses  about 
seven  miles  to  the  salt  licks.  A well 
was  dug  near  the  edge  of  the  creek, 
fifteen  feet  deep,  down  to  the  rock 
which  formed  the  bed  of  the  stream, 
through  the  crevices  in  which  the  salt 
water  came  to  the  surface.  The  trunk 
of  a hollow  sycamore  tree  three  feet  in 
diameter  was  settled  into  the  well  and 
bedded  in  the  rock  below,  so  as  to  ex- 
clude the  fresh  water.  A furnace  was 
built  of  two  ranges,  containing  twelve 
kettles  in  each,  a shed  erected  over  the 
furnace,  and  a small  cabin  for  the 
workmen.  The  water  from  the  well 
was  raised  by  a sweep  and  pole.  . . . 

By  the  aid  of  one  man  to  chop  and 
haul  wood,  with  a yoke  of  oxen,  they 
could  make  about  one  hundred  pounds 
of  salt  in  twenty-four  hours,  requiring 
3,600  gallons  of  water.  . . . Thus 

was  made  the  first  salt  in  the  Muskin- 
gum Valley.”  * The  company  was  kept 
up  for  three  or  four  years,  and  after- 
ward became  the  property  of  the  State, 
and  the  works  were  leased  out  at  a 
fixed  rent,  until  no  person  would  pay 
the  rent,  and  they  were  abandoned. 
(In  connection  with  these  saltworks  is 
the  story  of  the  Indian  Silverheels, 
elsewhere  related.) 

The  length  of  time  these  saltworks 
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were  held  and  rented  by  the  State  is 
not  known,  but  they  were  so  held  for 
some  years  after  the  saltworks  on  the 
Kanawha  were  operated  Hence  the 
inference  that  witnessing  the  process 
of  saltmaking  in  liis  vicinity,  and  the 
information  of  more  extensive  opera- 
tions on  the  Kanawha,  induced  Na- 
thaniel Ayres  to  go  to  the  latter  place 
about  1*17,  where,  during  a brief  stay, 
betook  lessons  in  “boring  and  boiling.” 
On  his  return  he  bored  a well  on  the 
bank  of  the  river,  near  where  the  mill 
stands,  at  Duncan’s  Falls,  and  at  the 
depth  of  300  feet  struck  what  lias  since 
been  called  the  upper  vein  of  salt  water. 

The  demand  for  his  product  being- 
extensive,  and  without  local  competi- 
tion, he  was  enabled  to  sell  at  high  fig- 
ures ; and  he  must  have  been  a hard- 
money  man,  as  nothing  but  specie 
would  buy  his  salt.  II is  success  led 
others  to  engage  in  a permanent  and 
lucrative  business,  which  was  no  longer 
an  experiment. 

Prior  to  the  organization  of  the 
county  an  Englishman  named  Hill,  in 
1814,  bored  a well  for  salt  water,  where 
was  afterward  the  village  of  Olive,  but 
he  “struck  oil”  and  gas,  which  blended 
with  his  salt  water,  rendering  it  useless 
forth©  object  in  view.  A peculiarity  in 
this  well  is  worthy  of  notice.  The  dis- 
charge of  gas  and  oil,  instead  of  being- 
continuous,  occurred  at  intervals  of 
from  two  to  four  days.  Salt  was  after- 
ward made  in  this  vicinity  in  1821-22. 

William  Sherwood,  one  of  the  pio- 
neers of  the  county  and  an  extensive 
manufacturer  of  salt,  says  that  his 
father,  Zuriel  Sherwood,  bored  the  first 
well  and  made  the  first  salt  in  Morgan 
County,  and  including  Ayre’s  the  sec- 
ond on  the  river,  in  1820,  on  the  farm 

* Hildreth’s  " Pioneer  History,”  pane  475. 
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now  owned  by  James  Moore.  Salt  lias 
since  been  continuously  made. 

He  was  followed  by  William  Selvey 
and  others  with  an  occasional  failure, 
and  thus  in  a few  years,  and  up  to  1830, 
the  smoke  of  the  salt-furnaces  could  be 
seen  from  three  miles  below  McCon- 
nelsville  along  the  river  to  the  county 
line  above.  Until  the  commencement 
of  the  river  improvement  the  manu- 
facture of  salt  was  the  motive-power 
of  trade.  The  value  of  salt  made  in 
1834  was  estimated  at  from  $200,000  to 
; $250,000.  According  to  the  census 
statistics  of  1840  more  salt  was  manu- 
factured in  Morgan  than  in  any  other 
county  in  Ohio. 

The  depth  of  the  wells  corresponded 
with  the  dip  of  the  salt  basin,  and  this 
appears  to  increase  to  Pomeroy  and 
recede  thence  to  Charleston,  W.  Va. 

In  the  well  two  miles  above  McCon- 
nelsville,  bored  by  Jacob  Adams,  the 
upper  vein  of  salt  was  struck  at  400 
and  the  lower  at  800  feet.  At  the 
Sherwood  well,  three  miles  below  town, 
the  lower  vein  is  850  feet. 

In  all  successful  instances  the  water 
is  forced  to  the  surface  by  gas  in  larger 
or  smaller  quantities,  but  the  pump  is 
required  to  furnish  the  quantity  that 
the  furnace  will  evaporate. 

If  we  are  incidentally  indebted  to 
Kanawha  for  the  mode  of  obtaining 
the  water  and  manufacturing  salt, 
there  are  other  sections  which  have 
profited  largely  by  our  success. 

A line  drawn  from  the  New  York 
saline  districts  to  Zanesville,  and  thence 
to  Charleston,  W.  Va.,  will  pass  nearly 
central  over  the  salt  formation  in  Ohio, 
and  in  which  are  the  counties  of  Mus- 
kingum, Morgan,  Athens  and  Washing- 
ton, and  as  all  the  chief  developments 
in  the  other  counties  were  subsequent 
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to  those  in  our  own  we  might  with  pro- 
priety lay  claim  to  be  the  pioneer  man-  i 
ufacturers  of  the  stable  in  the  State. 

I u fact,  the  first  well  in  Pomeroy  was 
the  result  of  the  energy  of  two  of  the 
citizens  of  this  county.  In  183-,  Will- 
iam  Hammond  and  James  Blonden, 
under  the  impression  that  Pomeroy 
was  within  the  limit  of  the  salt  forma- 
tion, took  a lease  from  V.  B.  Horton, 
and  commenced  on  the  old  method 
of  boring  by  horse-power,  continuing 
until  they  passed  the  depth  at  which 
salt  water  was  obtained  in  Morgan 
County,  with  a very  limited  success  as 
to  quantity  and  an  exhaustion  of 
means.  One  of  the  partners,  becoming 
discouraged,  insisted  that  the  lease 
should  be  unconditionally  surrendered, 
and  the  terms  were  reluctantly  accepted 
by  Air.  Horton.  In  a short  time  he  put 
a steam  engine  to  work  and  succeeded 
so  satisfactorily  in  the  development  of 
salt  water  that  after  the  death  of  Mr. 
Blonden  he  made  out  an  account  of  the 
expenditures  in  time  and  money  of  the 
lessees,  and  at  stated  intervals  paid  to 
Mrs.  Blonden  her  husband's  propor- 
tion, with  interest. 

The  first  principal  market  for  our 
salt  was  Cincinnati,  where  it  was  trans- 
ported in  ‘‘  fiatboats  ” made  from  the 
tall  poplars  and  oaks  of  the  adjacent 
hills.  These  u salt-fiats”  were  some- 
what unwieldly  crafts,  without  cover, 
and  they  were  used  for  the  one  down- 
stream trip.  They  were  kept  in  the 
current,  or  propelled,  when  necessary, 
by  a sweep  or  long  oar  on  either  side, 
and  steered  by  a longer  one  at  the 
stern.  It  required  about  six  men  to 
manage  one  boat.  A boat  of  from  80 
to  90  or  100  feet  in  length,  and  18  or 
20  feet  wide,  would  carry  400  to  500 
barrels  of  salt.  For  the  trip  a freshet 


or  rise  in  the  river  were  requisite  ; thus, 
dune  and  October  were  each  anxiously 
anticipated  by  the  saltmaker  and  his 
numerous  employes,  and  the  proceeds 
waited  for  with  as  much  solicitude  by 
others  equally  interested. 

Wood  was  at  first  used  for  fuel  to 
evaporate  the  salt  water,  and  continued 
in  use  until  the  forests  of  the  hills  and 
vicinity  were  to  a great  extent  ex- 
hausted. This  called  attention  to  the 
use  of  coal  for  that  purpose,  which  was 
tried  at  first  as  an  experiment  and 
found  more  efficient  and  economical, 
requiring  but  a trivial  change  in  the 
furnace. 

NATURAL  GAS. 

In  the  successful  results  of  boring 
for  salt  or  oil  the  fluid  was  forced  to 
the  surface  by  gas  more  or  less  forcibly, 
but  generally  in  diminishing  quantities, 
so  that  the  use  of  a pump  was  requi- 
site. To  this  there  was  but  one  excep- 
tion in  this  vicinity — the  R.  P.  Stone 
salt-well,  below  Malta — a fact  which, 
with  other  items  of  interest  pertaining 
to  the  subject,  has  entirely  escaped  the 
observation  of  our  State  geologist,  who 
tells  us  all  about  gas-wells  in  New  York 
and  Pennsylvania  and  “ points  along 
the  lake  shore,”  but  this,  although  at 
one  time  a prominent  feature  from  the 
deck  of  a steamboat,  was  not  noticed. 

In  1830  Rufus  P.  Stone  bored  a well 
on  the  bank  of  the  river  below  Malta, 
and  at  the  depth  of  400  feet  struck  the 
upper  vein  of  salt  water,  and  with  it  a 
volume  of  gas  which  was  used  for 
years  as  fuel  to  evaporate  the  water. 
The  gas  was  sufficient  to  force  out  the 
boring  apparatus,  and  coming  in  con- 
tact with  a fire  adjacent  consumed  the 
shed  and  derricks  and  frightened  and 
drove  off  the  men.  Mr.  Stone,  although 
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a staid,  puritanical  moralist,  expressed 
liis  opinion  of  the  matter  rather  em- 
phatically in  the  announcement  of  the 
event  to  a friend  in  town  next  morn- 
ing : '•  The  hands  at  the  well  last  night 
struck  hell,  and  burned  up  the  whole 
concern,  and  it  isn’t  worth  twenty-five 
cents.”  He  afterward  changed  his 
opinion,  and  yet  sold  it  eventually  for 
less  than  the  real  value. 

Some  time  in  1877  two  gentlemen 
from  Pennsylvania,  Mr.  Shields  and 
Mr.  Williams,  commenced  boring  for 
oil  two  miles  south  of  Malta,  and  at  a 
depth  of  400  feet  their  auger  entered 
the  reservoir  of  gas,  which,  in  a volume 
greatly  in  excess  of  the  Malta  well,  raised 
to  the  height  of  50  or  60  feet,  hut  with 
it  no  oil.  The  result  was  a disappointing 
surprise  to  the  proprietors,  who,  after  a 
little  reflection,  regarded  it  as  a better 
investment  considering  that  it  would 
furnish  more  heat  and  light  than  a 
“ flowing  well  ” of  oil  without  labor  or 
cost.  To  demostrate  this  to  the  ex- 
cited and  curious  crowds  that  visited 
the  premises,  Mr.  Williams  adjusted  a 
guarded  tube  to  the  main  pipe,  and 
conducted  a measurable  quantity  to  his 
dwelling  and  used  it  as  fuel  in  his  grate 
and  cooking-stove.  A controllable 
quantity  at  the  well  was  also  used 
nightly  to  illuminate  the  adjacent  hills 
for  a circle  of  miles. 

Here  parenthetically  we  place  one  or 
two  items  in  regard  to  the  salt  gas- well. 
First,  how  the  “ whole  concern  ” was 
not  burned  up,  but  blown  up.  Mr. 
Stone  had  been  engaged  in  the  manu- 
facture of  salt  at  two  other  furnaces, 
and  desiring  to  quit  had  permitted  this 
one  to  remain  idle  and  out  of  repair 
until  it  was  rented  to  a Mr.  Scull,  who 
put  it  in  good  condition,  with  a thor- 
ough repair  of  the  furnace,  etc.  After 
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this  was  done  and  the  furnace  ready  for 
operation  the  evaporators  were  filled, 
and  all  was  ready  for  the  application 
of  the  match.  In  the  meantime  the 
tube  which  conveyed  the  gas  to  the 
furnace  had  been  left  to  discharge  its 
usual  quantity,  and  when  the  lighted 
match  was  applied  the  concern  was  in  a 
condition  not  dissimilar  to  Mr.  Stone’s 
first  description,  but,  as  the  paragraphist 
would  say,  no  lives  were  lost.  Mr. 
Scull  was  disgusted  to  the  extent  of 
abandoning  the  manufacture  of  salt. 
The  furnace  was  afterward  repaired, 
and  with  a change  of  proprietors  salt 
was  made  there  until  1879. 

Some  years  after  the  gas  in  the  well 
below  Malta  was  being  used  to  evapo- 
rate the  water,  some  one  in  McCon- 
nelsville  proposed  to  the  town  council 
to  purchase  it,  when  it  could  have  been 
bought  at  a low  price,  and  use  it  in 
lighting  both  towns,  for  which  purpose 
the  quantity  was  ample,  after  furnish- 
ing a sufficient  amount  to  evaporate  all 
the  water.  The  suggestion  was,  how- 
ever, treated  as  a mere  chimera.  In 
support  of  the  proposition  the  opinion 
was  advanced  that  carbureted  hydro- 
gen gas,  as  well  as  petroleum,  was  the 
result  of  continuous  natural  chemical 
action.  This  being  granted,  there  was 
no  fear  of  a failure  of  either. 

In  the  case  of  the  Shields  Well  there 
was  a larger  volume  of  gas,  and  the 
salt  gas-well,  having  been  continuous  in 
undiminished  discharge  for  a long  time, 
afforded  evidence  that  the  opinion 
previously  given  was  equally  applicable 
to  this.  Here,  then,  was  an  opportunity, 
not  for  the  village,  but  for  a joint-stock 
company,  to  furnish  fuel  and  light  t<> 
the  people,  and  make  money  thereby. 
Accordingly,  in  March  or  April,  1878, 
a company  was  formed,  with  ;n  a - 
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suinecl  capital  of  $30,000,  and  our  deni- 
zens in  anticipation  already  roasted 
their  turkey  with  gas,  sat  by  the  bright, 
warm  glow  of  their  grates,  unannoyed 
by  dust,  ashes  or  smoke,  and  traversed 
the  streets  of  either  town  from  “ dewy 
eve  till  early  dawn,'”  with  light  sufficient 
>k  to  guard  ’gainst  a post.”  But  for  some 
cause  or  other  the  scheme  terminated  in 
an  aeriform  fluid  different  from  that 
discharged  from  the  well. 

PETROLEUM. 

Another  natural  product  at  one  time 
(1860  to  1864)  created  more  excitement 
in  Morgan  County  than  did  Jackson’s 
removal  of  the  deposits  from  the  U.  S. 
Bank,  or  the  presidential  election  of 
1840.  Speculation  in  the  matter  ran 
wild,  the  furrow  was  left  unturned,  the 
merchant  handed  the  yard-stick  to  the 
junior  clerk,  the  banker  added  another 
column  to  his  per  cent  account,  the 
mechanic  laid  down  his  plane  or  sledge- 
hammer and  essayed  with  a big  auger 
to  bore  for  oil.  And  anon  the  doctor 
might  have  been  seen  with  his  trocar 
joining  with  the  lawyer  in  laborious 
efforts  to  “ spect  ” the  oleaginous  fluid 
to  the  surface.  The  cause  of  this  ex- 
citement was  that  it  had  been  ascer- 
tained that  there  was  money  in  an 
article  hitherto  considered  of  little  value 
and  not  readily  obtained,  thus  verifying 
an  old  axiom  that  great  discoveries  or 
inventions  are  not  made  or  developed  in 
a short  space  of  time;  and  the  practical 
observation  of  every  day  shows  that  in- 
cidental circumstances  culminate  in  vast 
mechanical,  mercantile  and  financial 
results. 

In  this  category  petroleum  may  be 
placed,  the  discovery  of  which  is  not  of 
modern  date.  It  is  said  that  away  back 
in  other  ages  it  was  used  as  a fuel  by 


the  fire  worshipers  on  the  shores  of  the 
Caspian  Sea,  also  by  the  Peruvians,  and 
that  in  the  days  of  Pliny  it  was  used 
and  called  Sicilian  oil.  One  writer 
goes  as  far  back  as  the  building  of  the 
Tower  of  Babel,  and  says  it  was  used  by 
the  brickmakers,  and  that  the  Egyp- 
tians used  it  for  embalming  purposes, 
obtaining  it  from  the  Island  of  Zanti. 
The  first  discovery  of  petroleum  in 
America  was  made  a few  years  after 
the  landing  of  the  Mayflower,  or  at 
least  as  early  as  the  time  of  the  occupa- 
tion of  Fort  Duquesne  by  the  French. 
The  product  obtained  the  name  of 
Seneca  oil  from  its  use  by  the  Seneca 
Indians  in  some  of  their  ceremonies. 

William  Corner,  in  his  reminiscences, 
says  that  in  1804  an  old  Revolutionary 
veteran  who  called  himself  I)r.  Evans, 
came  up  the  Muskingum  to  the  shelving 
rock  at  the  oil  spring  on  Oil  Spring 
Run,  and  inclosed  it  for  a dwelling,  and 
lived  under  the  rock  for  a year  for  the 
purpose  of  gathering  the  oil,  which  he 
took  in  his  canoe  to  Cincinnati  and  sold 
as  a superior  medicine.  In  1814  it  was 
incidentally  ascertained  that  oil  could 
be  obtained  by  boring.  (See  article  on 
salt.) 

In  1 819  or  1820  a spring  of  Seneca 
or  rock  oil  was  discovered  near  the 
northwest  corner  of  Jefferson  and  Pop- 
lar Streets,  McConnelsville,  and  another 
east  of  town  on  a small  branch  crossed 
by  the  Center  Road,  where  during  the 
excitement  two  or  more  wells  were 
bored,  but  the  yield  was  not  in  paying 
quantities. 

The  number  of  wells  successful  or 
unsuccessful  put  down  from  1860  to  1864 
cannot  be  ascertained,  but  they  were 
numerous,  and  every  part  of  the  country 
where  there  was  the  slightest  geological 
indication  of  oil  was  dotted  with  der- 
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ricks.  At  a small  locality  on  Buck  Bun 
were  forty  or  more.  The  first,  bored  in 
1861,  had  sufficient  gas  to  force  the  oil 
some  distance  above  the  surface,  and  was 
estimated  previous  to  its  failure  to  have 
produced  5,000  barrels  of  oil.  Another 
pumped  by  a steam-engine  yielded  five 
barrels  a day;  others  from  one  to  five. 
The  average  depth  was  100  feet.  On 
Federal  Creek  the  wells  were  not  so 
numerous.  The  average  depth  was 
about  the  same  and  the  yield  five  to  ten 
barrels  per  day,  some  of  which  was  first- 
class  lubricating  oil. 

While  the  McConnelsville  refinery 
was  in  operation  the  Buck  Bun  wells 
furnished  the  material,  but  after  it  was 
discontinued  they  were  abandoned,  If 
the  supposition  is  correct — of  which 
there  is  but  little  question — that  petro- 
leum, as  well  as  carbureted  hydrogen 
gas,  is  the  result  of  continuous  natural 
chemical  combination,  there  is  no  fear 


of  the  failure  of  either  to  supply  the 
demand. 

That  petroleum  exists  in  Morgan 
County  in  paying  quantities  is  indis- 
putable, and  that  in  time  this  locality 
will  again  become  the  field  for  extensive 
operations  is  conceded  by  all  who  have 
given  the  subject  close  investigation. 
The  old  fields  in  Pennsylvania  that  for 
years  supplied  the  world  with  the  best 
and  most  economical  illuminator  ever 
known,  are  rapidly  becoming  exhausted 
and  new  fields  are  being  eagerly  sought 
for  and  the  western  portion  of  the 
county  is  being  “ wildcatted,”  and  ere 
long  some  lucky  speculator  will  tap 
the  oleagenous  reservoir  and  Morgan 
County’s  hidden  wealth  will  be  brought 
to  the  surface.  “ Wildcatting”  oper- 
ators at  this  time,  however,  are  retarded 
by  the  low  price  of  crude  petroleum, 
which  in  sections  without  pipeage  facil- 
ities is  below  the  cost  of  production. 
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(~\NE  of  the  defensive  measures  of 
J our  country  has  been  an  enrolled 
militia  and  government  inducements 
to  form  volunteer  organizations.  Hence 
we  find  the  militia  of  our  county  at 
its  formation  constituting  a regiment, 
with  Alexander  McConnel  as  colonel, 
attached  to  a brigade  under  the  com- 
mand of  General  Brown,  of  Athens 
County. 

In  1825  Morgan  militia  formed  a 
brigade  of  two  regiments,  of  which 
Colonel  McConnel  was  elected  brig- 
adier-general, Francis  A.  Barker  col- 
onel of  the  1st  and  Erastus  Hoskins 
colonel  of  the  2d  Regiment.  Each 
regiment  consisted  of  eight  companies, 
with  the  equivalent  number  of  captains, 
lieutenants  and  non-commisioned  offi- 
cers; also,  one  or  more  volunteer  com- 
panies attached  to  each  regiment.  The 
State  law  required  each  company  to 
muster  once  by  itself  and  once  with  the 
regiment  each  year;  also  a separate 
parade  of  the  officers  of  the  regiment 
annually. 

General  musters  were  at  that  day  im- 


portant institutions.  They  are  of  the 
past,  the  like  of  which  we  shall  never 
see  again.  The  following  graphic  de- 
scription of  a general  training  or  muster 
is  from  -Judge  Gaylord’s  reminiscences 
of  Morgan  County : 

In  the  early  settlement  of  the 
county  general  musters  were  held  an- 
nually, and  the  “muster  men”  of  the 
county,  between  the  ages  of  eighteen 
and  forty-five,  were  regularly  enrolled 
and  required  to  perform  two  days’  mili- 
tary duty  each  year  or  subject  them- 
selves to  fines  and  penalties.  In  1820 
there  was  but  one  regiment  in  the 
county,  and  for  some  years  it  met  for 
muster  on  the  farm  of  Joseph  Dev- 
ereaux,  in  the  township  of  Bristol,  that 
being  the  most  central  and  suitable 
point.  As  the  population  of  the  county 
increased  a brigade  was  created,  with 
Alex.  McConnel  the  first  brigadier- 
general.  After  the  creation  of  the 
brigade  McConnelsville  was  first  hon- 
ored by  a general  muster  of  the  1st 
Regiment,  the  first  general  parade  held 
in  the  village.  The  regiment  was  eight 
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hundred  strong,  and  was  formed  on 
Center  street,  with  its  right  resting  in 
front  of  E.  Corner’s  tavern,  and 
marched  thence  for  drill  and  military 
exercise  into  a stake-and-ridered  stub- 
ble field,  situated  to  the  north  of  Center 
street  and  extending  back  to  the  break 
of  the  hill. 

Ample  space  was  here  found  for  all 
the  military  maneuvers  in  vogue  at  that 
day,  and  for  a full  display  of  official 
military  knowledge  and  dignity.  In 
this  field  the  colonel,  with  his  staff  and 
the  other  field  officers,  first  appeared 
with  the  regiment  for  drill.  Prepara- 
tory to  the  formation  and  parade  of  the 
regiment  companies  were  formed, 
“ranked  and  sized”  in  different  parts  of 
the  village.  Each  company  supplied 
itself  with  a drum  and  fife,  and  kept  up 
an  interminable  racket  all  day,  and 
about  those  noisy  musical  instruments 
might  be  found  congregated  all  the 
boys  of  village  and  country,  who  in 
their  youthful  opinions  estimated  the 
drummer  and  fifer  as  the  greatest  men 
in  the  regiment.  All  over  the  village 
might  be  seen  the  sergeants  of  compa- 
nies lustily  calling  for  the  privates  to 

“ fall  in,  all  who  belong  to  Captains- -’s 

company,  fall  in.” 

When  the  men  of  the  company  were 
got  well  together  the  captain  would 
make  his  appearance,  bedizened  with  his 
uniform,  which  in  those  primitive  mili- 
tary days  consisted  of  a faded  cloth  with 
rows  of  brass  buttons  down  in  front,  a 
faded  and  rusty  epaulet,  an  old  time 
sword  fastened  to  li is  side  by  a much- 
worn  and  faded  morocco  belt,  a large, 
rusty  brass  buckle,  a common  hat,  with 
a white  plume  made  of  geese  feathers, 
stuck  under  a cockade  made  of  red,  white 
and  blue  flannel,  and  would  take  his  po- 
sition in  front  of  the  company  with 


drawn  sword,  and  command:  “Atten- 
tion, company ! Front  face ! Company 
rank  and  size,  tall  men  to  the  front! 
Little  men  to  the  left!  March!” 
Then  there  was  some  commotion 
among  the  privates  to  find  their  posi- 
tions. After  the  company  became 
settled  the  captain  would  again  com- 
mand : “Attention,  company ! Look  to 
the  right ! ” Then  all  eyes  were  turned 
to  the  right  of  the  company  to  make 
the  line  straight.  The  captain  would 
then  put  the  company  through  the 
“ manual  in  arms,”  commencing,  “ order 
arms,  shoulder  arms,  present  arms,  sup- 
port arms,  trail  arms,  prepare  to  load, 
draw  ramrod,  handle  cartridge,  ram 
down  cartridge,  return  ramrod,  prime, 
order  arms.” 

All  this  was  done  in  a short  space  of 
time,  with  perhaps  only  twenty  guns  in 
a company  of  one  hundred  men,  and  the 
guns  of  all  patterns,  shapes  and  sizes, 
from  the  squirrel  rifle  to  the  old  Revo- 
lutionary musket  with  flint  lock.  After 
this  performance  he  would  command 
the  company  to  mark  time,  the  captain 
then  taking  position  to  the  extreme  right 
of  the  company,  and  under  a full  flow  of 
martial  music  he  stood  calliim-  out  “ right 
foot,  left  foot,  right  foot,  left  foot,  right 
face,  march  ” ; then  after  countermarch- 
ing on  the  same  ground  the  word  was 
“halt,  mark  time.”  The  company  was 
then  marched  to  parade-ground  and  took 
part  in  the  regimental  drill.  All  was  en- 
joyed and  seemed  interesting  to  both  mil- 
itia, and  civilians.  It  is  remembered  in 
the  days  of  general  musters  a company 
of  “corn-stalk”  militia,  as  they  were 
called,  from  one  of  the  rural  districts,  was 
formed  in  the  rear  of  the  old  court-house. 
The  captain  commanding  was  supposed 
to  possess  some  military  knowledge  and 
pride,  and  strove  to  infuse  some  of  the 
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these  desirable  accomplishments  into 
the  men  under  his  command. 

Several  ludicrous  scenes  would  some- 
times occur  in  the  midst  of  this  mimic 
war.  An  awkward  fellow  who  had 
been  indulging  too  freely  at  the  village 
bar  appeared  in  the  ranks  at  loose  ends. 
The  captain,  observing  his  situation  and 
condition,  cried  out,  “Jim  Stokes,  stand 
up,  there,  pull  up  them  legs,  one  foot 
at  the  mouth  of  Meigs  Creek,  the  other 
at  the  mouth  of  Salt  Creek,  heels  to- 
gether, toes  out,  attention  company, 
heads  up,  silence,  order  in  ranks,  quit 

acting  the fool,  don't  you  see  all 

those  city  folks  making  fun  of  you  ? ” It 
took  some  time  to  get  those  noisy, 
rollicking  fellows  into  military  position 
according  to  “Cooper,”  the  military 
tactics  consulted  at  that  day.  The 
company  being  put  in  shape,  the  ser- 
geant stepped  in  front  and  drew  from 
under  his  military  jacket  the  muster- 
roll  of  the  company  and  commenced 
call  in  «■  over  the  same,  first  the  coinmis- 

o 

sioned  and  non-commissioned  officers, 
then  the  privates. 

The  responses  to  some  of  the  names 
afforded  much  amusement  to  both  by- 
standers and  those  in  the  ranks.  The 
sergeant  having  a strong  voice,  and 
priding  himself  upon  the  position  he 
held,  acted  well  his  part  in  the  military 
farce  woing  on  before  him.  lie  com- 
manded  the  company : “Stand  at  ease 

and  attend  roll-call,”  thereupon  some 
sat  down,  some  lay  down  in  every  con- 
ceivable position,  which  convenience  or 
a love  of  fun  might  dictate,  others  stood 
up  awaiting  the  call.  She  sergeant, 
with  roll  in  hand,  and  a pin  to  mark 
the  absentees  with  a prick,  called  the 
name  of  Peter  Stockley,  who  answered, 
“ I am  here.”  Patrick  Holden. 
“It's  me  ve  are  after;  I am  here,  my 


lord.”  Silas  Smith.  Some  one  in  the 
ranks,  after  calling  his  name  three 
times,  as  was  the  rule,  cried  out,  “ Prick 
him  down  ; run  off  to  Vaginny.”  Enoch 
Strong.  “ Cut  his  foot ; can’t  walk.” 
Simon  Snediker.  “ Wife  sick.”  Noble 
Waterman.  “Prick  him  down;  gone 
West  and  quit  the  business.”  John 
Williams.  “Prick  him  down;  got 
married  last  night.”  John  McQuade. 
“ Prick  him  down ; gone  after  the 
Clanororas.”  Ned  Jones.  “Prospect- 
ing for  silver  on  Salt  Creek  ; prick  him 
down.”  Pat  Kinney.  “ After  his  run- 
away buzzard.”  John  Carrol.  “ Sick 
at  Mutton  burg,”  and  so  on  to  the  end 
of  the  roll  were  the  absentees  burlesqued, 
excused  or  accounted  for  by  those  in  the 
ranks.  It  was  often  the  case  that  such 
scenes  took  place  at  roll-call  as  that 
above  related.  Not  having  access  to  the 
muster-rolls,  we  have  been  compelled  to 
supply  the  names  of  those  who  were 
“pricked  down”  as  absent  with  the 
excuses  produced.  Many  of  the  people 
looked  upon  these  military  demonstra- 
tions as  of  no  great  importance,  and  as 
each  year  they  became  more  and  more 
farcical  they  were  ultimately  discontin- 
ued altogether. 

In  the  early  settlement  of  the  West 
the  rifle  was  the  favorite  weapon  of 
offense  and  defense  recognized  by  the 
pioneer,  the  hunter  or  Indian-fighter, 
and  very  readily  gave  to  the  volunteer 
or  independent  companies  the  name  of 
“ Riflemen.” 

Of  the  rifle  companies  attached  to 
the  two  regiments  in  1833  a battalion 
was  formed,  with  Amos  Conway  as 
lieutenant-colonel  and  Eli  Corby  major, 
with  occasional  changes  afterward  as 
resignations  occurred. 

In  the  same  year,  from  the  cavalry 
companies  attached  to  each  regiment,  a 
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squadron  was  formed  and  Mr.  Dawes 
was  elected  lieutenant-colonel  and  James 
Hunter  major. 

There  appears  about  this  time  to 
have  been  a military  epidemic,  and  an 
artillery  company  was  raised  with  Tim- 
othy Gray  lord  captain  ; John  B.  Stone 
first  lieutenant  and  Robert  Pinkerton, 
second  lieutenant.  On  the  resignation 
of  ( 'aptain  Gaylord  John  B.  Stone  was 
promoted  to  captain,  Robert  Pinkerton 
first  lieutenant,  and  after  one  or 
more  changes  Jacob  R.  Price  was  elected 
captain. 

To  both  of  these  organizations  the 
State  furnished  arms  and  accoutre- 
ments; to  the  cavalry,  swords,  belts, 
pistols,  holsters,  etc.,  and  to  the  artil- 
lery a well  mounted  six-pound  field- 
piece,  with  all  the  paraphernalia  neces- 
sary at  least  to  make  some  noise  in  the 
world,  and  a full  complement  of  mus- 
kets, cartridge-boxes,  etc.  The  pistols 
and  muskets  were  of  the  flint-lock  pat- 
tern. 

After  a time  these  organizations  be- 
came demoralized,  and  the  most  of  the 
arms,  muskets,  swords,  pistols,  holsters, 
belts,  etc.,  were  stored  in  one  of  the 
upper  rooms  of  the  old  courthouse, 
subject  to  be  drawn  by  any  person  who 
desired  to  use  them  for  amusement  or 
to  shoot  crows  and  blackbirds  that  in- 
terfered with  the  initial  corn  crop,  or 
to  use  the  swords  to  cut  the  crop  at 
maturity.  The  field-piece,  which  could 
not  be  applied  to  any  agricultural  or 
median ical  use,  was  permitted  to  oc- 
cupy any  given  space  on  tlx;  street 
until  some  of  the  juveniles  desired  to 
hear  “the  cannon’s  deaf’ning  roar”  on 
the  4th  of  July  or  some  other  jubilant 
occasion,  when  it  was  subject  to  capture 
—and  storage  until  wanted — bv  “ the 
boys”  on  either  side  of  the  river,  and 


on  one  occasion  for  temporary  safety 
was  deposited  in  the  river.  Finally 
some  ambitious  youths  loaded  it  to  the 
muzzle  with  powder  and  sod,  and  with 
a slow  match  produced  its  last  echo 
through  the  hills.  But  its  use  on  one 
4th  of  July  yet  lingers  in  the  memory 
of  one  who  passed  unscathed  through 
the  Mexican  war  and  now  wears  a coat 
with  an  empty  sleeve. 

In  1834  General  McConnel  resigned 
and  John  E.  Hanna  was  elected  his 
successor.  On  his  resignation  in  1840 
(having  being  elected  president  judge  of 
the  court  of  common  pleas)  John  S. 
Love  was  elected  to  the  vacancy,  and 
on  his  resignation  in  1846  Colonel 
James  Cornelius  was  elected.  For 
some  time  the  military  ardor  through 
the  entire  State  had  been  on  the  wane, 
becoming  decidelv  unpopular,  and 
especially  so  from  local  causes  in  our 
county,  and  perhaps  this  was  why  Gen- 
eral Cornelius  was  the  last  of  the  brig- 
adiers. 

That  these  military  organizations 
were  beneficial  is  probable  ; they  may 
have  served  to  some  extent  to  keep  up 
the  spirit,  with  an  incentive  to  the  study 
of  military  tactics.  But  the  annual 
parades  afforded  favorable  opportu- 
nities to  candidates  for  civil  official 
place,  to  make  the  acquaintance  of  the 
voters  of  the  county  and  to  anxiously 
inquire  after  the  health  of  their  families. 

THE  MEXICAN  WAR. 

Though  apparently  dormant,  military 
ardor  was  readily  aroused  by  the  music 
of  the  fife  and  drum.  This  was  appar- 
ent in  June,  1S46,  when  in  answer  to  a 
call  from  the  Governor  for  volunteers 
for  Mexico  General  Love  ordered  the 
militia  of  the  county  to  assemble  in 
Mot lonnelsville.  The  order  was  prompt- 
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ly  obeyed  by  the  “unorganized  and 
undisciplined,”  and  after  eloquent  ap- 
peals to  their  patriotism  by  General 
Love,  Honorable  J.  E.  Ilanna  and 
others,  more  than  one  hundred  stepped 
to  the  front  and  enrolled  their  names 
under  the  banner  of  “our  country,  right 
or  wrong,”  as  the  Morgan  Riflemen. 

From  the  number  who  volunteered  a 
company  of  eighty-three  was  organized. 
General  Love  was  elected  captain, 
Tartus  Lindly  first  and  Austin  Haw- 
kins second  lieutenants.  The  captain 
immediately  reported  to  Major-General 
C.  B.  Goddard,  receiving  officer  at 
Zanesville  for  the  district,  and  in  a few 
days  the  company  was  ordered  to  Cin- 
cinnati. Previous  to  its  departure  the 
company  was  mustered  on  the  parade 
ground,  when  Honorable  -I.  E.  Hanna 
presented  the  captain  with  a sword, 
which  he  carried  through  the  war,  not 
as  captain  but  as  major  of  the  third 
regiment — three  regiments  being  the 
complement  for  the  State. 

In  a few  days  after  their  arrival  at 
Cincinnati  the  1st  and  2d  Regiments 
were  organized,  and  Captain  Love’s 
company  was  one  of  the  ten  companies 
required  to  complete  the  3d,  to  which 
it  was  attached;  but  in  the  course  of  a 
week  or  ten  days  all  the  company,  ex- 
cept the  captain,  were  at  home ! "Why? 
was  the  inquiry.  A major  for  the  3d 
Regiment  was  to  be  elected,  and  with 
Captain  Love’s  company  m the  regi- 
ment the  election  to  that  place  of  a 
young  man  from  Muskingum  County 
who  was  not  a volunteer  but  a candi- 
date was  rather  doubtful;  but  in  order 
to  secure  it  the  company  (of  eighty-three 
men)  was  thrown  out  and  another  (of 
only  fifty)  substituted.  This,  of  course, 
produced  remonstrance  from  the  cap- 
tain and  other  officers,  but  it  was  of  no 


avail ; the  company  Avas  discharged  and 
furnished  with  transportation  home; 
but  as  a retributive  measure  Love’s 
friends  determined  to  defeat  the  Mus- 
kingum candidate,  which  result  they 
effected,  electing  Love,  who  remained 
with  the  regiment  as  major  until  dis- 
charged at  Buena  Vista. 

MORGAN  COUNTY  IN  THE  HEBEI, LION. 

Although  the  deeds  of  noble  daring 
on  the  mountains  and  plains  of  Mexico, 
and  the  occupation  of  the  capital  of  the 
Aztecs,  furnished  a luminous  record  of 
the  American  soldier,  yet  the  magnitude 
of  the  events  following  the  fifteen  sub- 
sequent years  pales  their  luster  and 
gives  to  their  memory  the  features  of  a 
dream. 

In  reference  to  the  battles  of  the  re- 
bellion it  may  be  truly  said  that — 

‘ ‘ When  Greek  meets  Greek 
Then  comes  the  tug  of  war.” 

Both  combatants  were  Americans, 
and  shoulder  to  shoulder  had  breasted 
the  storms  of  war  and  driven  back  the 
hosts  of  Santa  Anna  at  Buena  Vista 
and  Chapultepec.  Nor  in  the  history  of 
the  world’s  wars  was  there  ever  more 
display  of  indomitable  courage,  more 
determination  to  do  or  die,  than  was 
evinced  on  the  battlefields  of  the  rebell- 
ion by  both  belligerents. 

It  would  afford  a proud  and  grateful 
pleasure,  not  unmingled  with  melan- 
choly remembrances,  to  trace  the  braves 
of  Morgan  County  who  responded  to 
the  first  and  each  successive  call  for  the 
defense  of  the  “stars  and  stripes”;  to 
go  with  them  in  their  marches  through 
the  storms  of  the  elements;  to  stand 
with  them  as  they  breasted  the  more 
intense  death-dealing  storm  of  bullets 
and  shrieking  shells;  to  stanch  their 
bleeding  wounds;  to  receive  their  last 
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dying  messages  to  their  fond  mothers 
or  widowed  wives,  or  to  tell  of  the  more 
than  Spartan  bravery  with  which  they 
stood  up  for  the  Union  while  confined 
in  the  loathsome  prisons  of  the  South, 
starving  and  (lying  in  the  midst  of  filth, 
wretchedness  and  rags ; but  this,  instead 
of  lines  or  pages,  would  require  volumes, 
therefore  we  make  mention  of  only  the 
most  important  events  in  which  the  sol- 
diers of  Morgan  County  participated. 
As  a matter  of  connected  history  it  is 
proper  to  state  that  disunion  was  first 
engendered  in  South  Carolina,  and  after 
more  than  twenty-five  years  of  threat 
and  delay  for  an  ostensible  cause  for  de- 
velopment the  presidential  election  of 
1880  was  made  the  pretext,  and  on  the 
20th  of  December,  1860  the  ordinance 
of  secession  was  passed. 

When  the  not-unlooked-for  tidings 
came  a call  was  immediately  made  for 
a mass-meeting  of  the  county,  which 
was  held  in  McConnelsville  on  the  1st 
day  of  January,  1861,  attended  by  citi- 
zens of  most  of  the  townships.  Honor- 
able J.  E.  Hanna  was  appointed  chair- 
man, and  James  A.  Adair  secretary, 
-lames  M.  Gaylord,  E.  W.  Wood,  James 
Moore,  George  A.  Vincent,  Enoch  Dye, 
and  F.  Ik  Pond,  the  committee  for  the 
purpose,  reported  resolutions  of  the 
-Jacksonian  stamp,  that  the  Union  must, 
shall  and  will  be  preserved. 

On  the  18th  of  April,  when  it  was 
announced  that  the  first  gun  had  been 
fired  by  the  rebels  on  Fort  Sumter — 
where  the  rebel  secretary  of  war  (L.  P. 
Walker)  exultingly  said,  “the  ball  is 
opened'1 — and  that  the  president  had 
made  a call  for  75,000  men,  a disposition 
to  respond  was  immediately  manifested, 
the  stripes  of  the  Union  were  raised  on 
the  dome  of  the  courthouse,  and  another 
meeting  was  called. 


Company  H,  17th  Regiment  Ohio  Vol- 
unteer Infantry. 

In  the  meantime  Honorable  J.  E. 
Hanna,  Honorable  F.  B.  Pond  and 
others  were  engaged  in  raising  a com- 
pany of  volunteers  responsive  to  Mor- 
gan’s quota  of  the  call.  On  Monday,  tlie 
28th  of  April,  the  “Morgan  Guard,”  F. 
B.  Pond  captain,  Amos  Whissen  first 
lieutenant,  Amos  W.  Ewing  second 
lieutenant,  was  mustered  in  in  front  of 
the  court  house,  and  after  a short  and 
appreciated  speech  Rev.  W.  M.  Grimes 
presented,  in  behalf  of  a committee  of 
ladies,  a beautiful  flag  which  they  had 
prepared,  which  was  received  on  behalf 
of  the  Guards  by  Honorable  .1 . E.  Hanna. 
The  scene  was  impressive,  and  is  not  vet 
forgotten  by  the  donors  or  recipients 
who  yet  live  to  “fight  their  battles 
over.” 

It  is  proper  to  state  that  Judge 
Hanna  was  named  as  captain  for  the 
company,  but  declined  on  account  of 
age.  He,  however,  went  with  the  com- 
pany to  Lancaster  on  the  7th  of  May, 
where  it  was  mustered  into  the  17th 
Regiment  Ohio  Volunteer  Infantry  for 
three  months,  J.  M.  Connell,  colonel,  F. 
B.  Pond,  lieutenant-colonel,  W.  II. 
Floyd,  captain,  Amos  Whissen  first  and 
A.  W.  Ewing  second  lieutenants. 

The  regiment  left  Lancaster  in  May 
by  rail  for  Bellaire,  and  thence  by  boat 
for  the  “sacred  soil”  at  Parkersburg. 

At  Parkersburg  the  regiment  was 
brigaded  with  the  9th  and  loth 
Ohio,  under  General  Rosecrans,  and  in 
detachments  was  designed  to  operate 
against  the  guerrillas  of  the  vicinity.  In 
this  duty  Company  II  was  prominent, 
traveling  for  that  purpose  long,  weary 
miles  over  the  mountainous  regions  of 
that  portion  of  West  Virginia.  With 
the  guerrillas  of  that  region  was  Gov- 
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ernor  Wise  (famous  only  for  t lie  hang- 
ing1 of  John  Brown),  who  swore  as  only 
the  F.  F.  V.'s  of  that  day  could 
swear  that  he  would  “annihilate  the 
Yankees  on  sight.”  But  the  particular 
attention  paid  to  him  by  so  many 
Buckeyes  disgusted  him  with  the  busi- 
ness, and  he  left  one  of  his  strongholds 
between  two  days  for  a more  genial 
locality. 

After  overserving  the  term  the  regi- 
ment left  for  home  on  the  3d,  and  was 
mustered  out  of  service  on  the  15tli  of 
August,  1861. 

Francis  B.  Pond  was  elected  captain 
but  was  mustered  as  lieutenant-colonel 
on  the  organization  of  the  regiment. 


OFFICERS. 

Captain,  W.  If.  Floyd. 

First  Lieutenant,  Amos  A.  Wliissen. 
Second  Lieutenant,  Amos  W.  Ewing. 
First  Sergeant,  Daniel  II.  Sheets. 
Second  Sergeant,  Robert  B.  Moore. 
Third  Sergeant,  Perley  B.  Davis. 
Fourth  Sergeant,  George  S.  Davis. 
First  Corporal,  Andrew  J.  Fouts. 
Second  Corporal,  Thomas  J.  Schultz. 
Third  Corporal,  Augustus  Fouts. 
Ensign,  Dexter  B.  Wood. 

Musician,  Watson  Corner. 

Musician,  Newell  Corner. 


PRIVATES. 


Adair,  Henry  H. 
Atkins,  Elijah  F. 
Baker,  Reason. 
Bingham,  Joseph  II. 
Brown,  Charles  W. 
Bumgardner,  William  J 
Blunden,  I).  Clinton. 
Bosworth,  Frank. 
Byers,  William  .T. 
Bailey,  Robt.  W.  H. 
Benjamin,  Harmon  S. 
Barkhurst,  John  M. 
Betts,  Fred. 

Burgoon,  Joseph. 
Clancy,  Zachariali  R. 
Craig,  Leroy  S. 

Casedy,  George  A. 
Crissman,  Daniel. 


Chandler,  Robert  F. 
Daily,  William  W. 
Dawson,  William. 
Davis,  .Tames  C. 
Hearing,  George  H. 
Dickerson,  W.  M. 
Fouts,  Wilson  S. 
Fouts,  Jacob. 

Green,  Jesse  A. 
Green,  Timothy  W. 
Gray,  Samuel  C. 
Hedges,  William. 
Henderson,  John. 
Hosom,  A.  F. 
Harvey,  Austin. 
Harvey,  John  A. 
Hibler,  William  G. 
Biff,  John  F. 


Johnson,  Joseph  F. 
Johnston,  Franklin,  L. 
.Toy,  Simon  P. 
Kilkenny,  Thomas. 
Kennison,  Samuel  C. 
Kahler,  Francis  M. 
Kennison,  Francis  M. 
Lent,  William  H.  H. 
Lewis,  John  W. 
Linkin,  William. 
Lawrence,  George  D. 
Murphy,  Eli. 
McConnel,  Jonathan. 
McCarty,  George  R. 
McCarty,  William  II. 
Miller,  Samuel  D. 
McKinney,  George  M. 
McVey,  Joseph. 
McCoy,  William. 
McNicliols,  W.  F. 
Mulkin.  John  M. 
Morrison,  James  C. 
Newman,  Eli  A. 

Nye,  Reuben  L. 
Oliver,  Alexander. 
Pinkerton,  John  W. 


Price  John. 

Porter,  William  JT. 
Pyle,  Charles  M. 

Robb,  William  L. 
Rush,  John  W. 

Shoop,  William  R. 
Slioop,  James  B. 
Stewart,  Theodore  C. 
Scott,  William. 

Sigler,  Lyman  M. 
Sowers,  Job  P. 

Sheets,  William  H. 
Shartle,  Thomas  C. 
Small,  William  F. 
Scott,  Andrew  J. 

Stout,  Phillip. 
Simpson,  Townsend  L. 
Tow n send , Harrison . 
Turner,  Leaven. 
Woodward,  Samuel  S. 
Wherry,  James  M. 
Welch,  Austin. 

Welch,  Daniel  W. 
Walraven,  John  W. 
Wiseman,  Zedekiali. 
White,  John  W. 


The  Second  Company,  26th  Regiment 


On  the  afternoon  of  the  mass  meet- 
ing (April  27,  1861,)  Judge  Hanna,  S. 
McCaslin,  Charles  H.  Bean  and  others 
commenced  the  enrollment  of  another 
company,  obtaining  more  than  half  the 
number  during  the  afternoon,  and  by 
the  2d  of  May  organized  with  Suelam 
McCaslin  captain,  Charles  Bean  first  and 
George  Newman  second  lieutenants. 
The  company  was  raised  for  the  three 
months’  service,  but  after  organization 
reported  and  tendered  service  for  three 
years. 

Judge  Hanna  went  with  the  company 
to  Columbus  and  left  it  in  camp  on 
the  7th  of  June.  The  company  was 
accepted  and  attached  to  the  25th  Regi- 
ment, but  before  it  was  mustered  into 
the  service,  through  some  intrigue 
originating  in  the  governor’s  office  (as 
was  then  partly,  and  afterward  more 
fully  developed),  a dissatisfaction  was 
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engendered  between  the  men  and 
officers,  in  consequence  of  which  the  ’ 
officers  resigned  and  the  company  was 
disbanded.  The  captain  with  a part  of 
the  company  returned  home.  Some 
twenty-five  or  thirty  remained  in  camp 
and  joined  the  company  of  Captain 
Seaton,  of  Richland  County,  20th  Regi- 
ment, in  which  Charles  Bean  was  ap- 
pointed first  and  Luther  Timberlake 
second  lieutenant. 

The  26th  Regiment  (Colonel  Edward 
R.  Fyffe)  was  organized  at  Camp  Chase 
in  -July,  1861,  and  performed  its  first 
service  in  the  Upper  Kanawha  Valley, 
remaining  in  the  valley  till  January,  | 
when  it  was  put  in  Colonel  M.  S.  Has- 
call’s  brigade,  General  Thomas  J. 
Wood's  division,  m which  it  remained 
till  October,  1863,  serving  with  the 
Army  of  the  Cumberland  in  the  21st 
and  22d  corps  from  September,  1862, 
to  October,  1863;  then  it  became  a part 
of  the  2d  brigade,  2d  division,  -1th 
(Granger’s)  corps.  It  witnessed  much 
hard  marching-  and  lighting,  among1 
other  movements  taking  part  in  the 
Nashville  campaign,  siege  of  Corinth, 
movement  against  Murfreesboro,  battles 
of  Stone  River,  Chattanooga,  Mission 
Ridge,  etc.  At  Mission  Ridge  it  met 
with  great  loss  of  life,  by  this  time  its 
numbers  becoming  reduced  (after  the 
close  of  the  battle)  to  less  than  200  men. 
-January  1,  1864,  the  soldiers  of  the  regi- 
ment reenlisted  almost  to  a man  and 
served,  doing  considerable  lighting  and 
skirmishing  in  Georgia,  Tennessee, 
and  Texas,  until  mustered  out  October 
21,  1865. 

OFFICERS.* 

First  Lieutenant,  Charles  II.  Mean,  e.  June  S, 
1861;  res.,  1862. 

♦The  following  abbreviations  have  been  used  in  the 
compilation  of  these  rosters:  E.,  enlisted;  m.  o.,  mus- 
tered out;  m.  o.  w.  c.,  mustered  out  with  company;  dis.,  I 


Lieutenant,  Luther  Timberlake,  e.  June  8, 
1861,  as  sergt,,  pro.  to  first  lieut. , 1862;  to  capt., 
1865;  res.,  1865. 

Lieutenant,  Wilson  8.  Rusk,  e.  June  8,  1861; 
vet.  as  first  lieut.  and  killed  at  battle  Spring  Hill, 
Tenn.,  Nov.,  1864. 

Lieutenant,  W.  H.  Bevans,  e.  June  8,  1861; 
vet.  com.  as  first  lieut.  and  m.  o.  \v.  c. 

COMPANY  i). 

PRIVATES. 

Craps,  Asa,  e.  1861. 

Clawson,  Frank,  e.  June  8,  1861;  died  Dee.  29, 
1861,  of  brain  fever. 

Coburn,  Aiden,  e.  June  8,  1861;  m.  o.  al  expi- 
ration of  term  of  service. 

Crow,  W.  D.,  e.  June  8,  1861;  dis.  Feb.  16, 

1863,  on  surg.  cert,  of  disa. 

Dutro,  Samuel,  e.  June  8,  1861;  vet.  Jan.  1. 
1864;  m.  o.  w.  c. 

Engle,  Godfrey,  e.  Feb.  25,  1864;  m.  o.  w.  c. 
Fell,  George  M.,  e.  Feb.  25,  1864;  m.  o.  w.  e. 
Frazier,  Samuel  W.,  e.  Feb.  13,  1864;  m. 
o.  w.  c. 

Gregg,  Israel  R.,  e.  June  8,  1861;  vet.  June  1, 

1864. 

Harris,  John  N.,  e.  June  8,  1861. 
iloffnmn,  James  H.,  e.  Feb.  26, 1864;  died  July 
17,  1865;  al  New  Orleans,  La. 

Knight,  Franklin,  e,  Feb.  14,  1865;  m.  o.  w.  e. 
Knight,  Joseph,  e.  Feb.  22,  186d;  m.  o.  w.  e. 
Livezey,  John,  e.  Feb.  14,  1865;  m.  o.  w.  e. 
Lighthizer,  Stephen,  e.  June  8,  1861;  killed  at 
Mission  Ridge,  Nov.  25,  1863. 

Mercer,  Thomas  J.,  e.  June  8,  lyiil ; vet.,  killed 
June  23.  1864,  at  Kenesaw  Mountain,  Ga. 

Mead,  Samuel,  e.  June  3, 1864;  trails,  from  97tli 

0.  V.  I.  ;died  at  Camp  Irwin,  Tex.,  Oct.  4,  1865. 
Morrison,  Job  B.,  o.  June  8,  1861;  vet.,  died 

Nov..  1865,  at  Gallatin,  Tex. 

Martin.  James,  e.  June  8,  1861;  captured  al 
Cliickamauga;  died  in  prison. 

Mercer,  Fred.  L.,  e.  June  8,  1861;  vet.  Jan.  1. 
1864;  pro.  to  sergt.  March  1.  1865;  in.  o.  w . c. 

McGrath,  Iliram,  e.  June  8,  1861;  wounded  al 
Stone  River;  vet.  and  m.  o.  e.  1.  s. 

Neeley,  William,  e.  June  8,  1861;  m.  o.  al  end 
of  term. 

Patter,  James  II.,  c.  June  8,  1861. 

Neeley,  John,  W.  e.  June  8.  1865;  died  Jan. 

1 , 1 864,  at  1 hmville,  Yu. 

discharged;  a.  c.,  army  corps;  pro.,  promoted;  e.  t.  s.. 
expiration  of  term  service;  surg.  cert,  surgeon’s 
certificate;  It.  M.  Dept.,  Quartermaster’s  Department; 
Sergt.,  Sergeant;  Corpl.  Corporal;  wo.,  wounds  or 
wounded. 
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Pettit,  e.  1861 ; died  in  prison  in  1864. 

Parsons,  Cliarles  B.,  e.  June  8,  1861;  in.  o.  at 
end  of  term. 

Patten,  George,  e.  June  8,  1861;  in.  o.  w.  c. 

Stall,  William  II,  e.  June  8,  1861;  vet.  Jan.  8, 
1864. 

Roberts,  Isaac,  e.  June  8,  1861;  wo.  at  Stone 
River  and  dis. 

Taylor,  Joseph,  e.  June  8,  1861;  m.  o.  at  end 
of  term. 

Taylor,  John,  e.  June  8,  1861;  m.  o.  at  end  of 
term. 

Timberlake,  — e.  1862. 

Welch,  Simpkin  B. , e.  Feb.  18,  1864;  ni.  o. 
w.  c. 

Woolman,  David  e.  Feb.  25,  1864;  killed  at 
Lovejoy  Station,  Sept.  1864. 

Company  II.  25th  Regiment. 

By  permission  from  the  governor, 
about  the  15th  of  June,  L.  R.  Green,  F. 
A.  Davis  and  others  engaged  in  raising 
a company  for  the  three-years  service, 
and  on  Tuesday,  the  25th,  with  a num- 
ber of  citizens,  met  at  the  town  hall  to 
elect  officers.  On  motion  of  C.  Mc- 
Gaw  F.  W.  Wood  was  appointed  chair- 
man and  C.  MoGaw  secretary  of  this 
meeting. 

L.  R.  Green  and  F.  A.  Davis  were 
nominated  for  captain.  The  latter  de- 
clined. A vote  was  then  taken  by  yeas 
and  nays,  and  when  the  chair  decided 
that  Green  was  elected  eighteen  of  the 
number  who  had  voted  for  Davis  left 
the  hall,  and  refused,  after  urgent 
solicitations  from  Davis  to  take  any 
further  part  in  the  company.  F.  A. 
Davis  was  then  unanimously  elected 
first  lieutenant.  When  the  name  of 
George  Newman  was  announced  for 
second  lieutenant  the  chair  decided 
that  a vote  on  the  nomination  was  not 
in  order — but  that  it  was  the  gover- 
nor's province  to  make  the  a])] (oint- 
ment. 

The  same  evening  the  company,  less 
sixteen  of  the  proper  number,  left  on  a 
steamer  for  Zanesville,  and  by  the 


special  attention  of  the  lieutenant  went 
by  rail  to  Columbus,  and  marched  into 
camp  at  2 a.  m.  on  the  26th.  The  com- 
pany was  attached  to  the  25th  Regi- 
ment, and  although  not  having  the  req- 
uisite numbers,  by  the  exertions  of  the 
lieutenant  and  the  assistance  of  the  cap- 
tain of  another  company  of  the  regiment, 
it  was  mustered  into  the  service  as  Com- 
pany II  and  commissions  presented  to 
Captain  L.  R.  Green,  First  Lieutenant 
F.  A.  Davis,  and  to  Second  Lieutenant 
John  T.  Wood  The  latter  appoint- 
ment was  unexpected  to  the  company ; 
but  as  they  had  been  mustered  into  the 
service  with  apparently  their  full  quota 
there  was  no  remedy,  vet  more  dissat- 
isfaction was  manifested  than  was  con- 
sistent with  military  discipline,  and 
only  by  the  influence  of  Lieutenant 
Davis  was  it  quieted.  The  next  week's 
Herald  called  for  “ 10  or  15  men  to  fill 
up  the  company.”  In  July  the  regi- 
ment was  ordered  to  West  Virginia, 
and  stationed  along  the  Baltimore  A 
Ohio  Railroad,  from  Oakland  to  the 
Ohio  River,  where  it  remained  for  some 
four  or  five  weeks,  occasionally  inter- 
fering with  gangs  of  bushwhackers.  In 
August  the  regiment  reported  to  Gen- 
eral Reynolds,  at  Beverly,  Va.,  and 
after  a rest  from  a fatiguing  march 
wended  its  way  up  Cheat  Mountain,  and 
encamped  on  the  summit.  The  soldiers 
found  a cold  clime  here,  and  having 
been  constantly  on  duty  or  in  the  fort 
unprovided  with  overcoats,  and  a goodly 
number  without  shoes  or  blankets,  they 
realized  some  of  the  discomforts  of  mil- 
itary life,  but  with  little  or  no  murmur- 
ing. 

While  on  Cheat  Mountain  a train  on 
its  way  to  the  valley  for  rations  was 
surprised  and  captured  by  the  rebels. 
Companies  D and  II.  were  immediately 
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dispatched  in  pursuit.  Company  H. 
soon  met  them,  and  being'  reinforced, 
drove  them  to  their  main  support,  and 
after  a day’s  fighting  with  a superior 
force  brought  the  supplies  to  the  sum- 
mit. 

But  space  will  not  permit  to  descrip- 
tively follow  them  to  their  C’hancellors- 
ville  campaign,  nor  to  the  surprise  by 
Stonewall  Jackson,  in  which  the  regi- 
ment lost  17  killed,  120  wounded  and 
30  missing;  nor  to  the  bloody  field  of 
Gettysburg,  nor  with  them  through 
Maryland  and  Virginia,  or  on  their 
march  with  Sherman  to  the  sea,  but 
leave  them  at  the  muster  out,  in  Colum- 
bus, on  the  18th  of  June,  1866,  after 
having  been  in  service  over  five  years. 

OFFICERS. 

Captain,  Lewis  R.  Green,  e.  June  26.  1861;  died 
Sept.  6,  1862,  at  Washington,  I).  C.,  of  typhoid 
fever. 

Lieutenant,  Francis  A.  Davis,  e.  June  26,  1861 ; 
dis.  September  11,  1862,  at  Washington,  I).  C., 
for  physical  disability. 

Lieutenant,  William  H.  Davis,  e.  June  26, 
1861;  pro.  to  second  lieut.  Sept.  11,  1862. 

Lieutenant,  JohnT.  Wood,  e.  June  26,  1861;  in. 
o.  by  pro.  to  first  lieut.,  assigned  to  Co.  E.  Aug. 
27,  1862. 

SERGEANTS. 

David  Craig,  e.  June  26,  1861;  pro.  to  sergeant 
May  1,  1865;  orderly  sergeant  Mar.  21,  1866;  m. 

0.  w.  c. 

James  W.  Swift,  e.  Dec.  4.  1868;  sergeant  Jan. 

1 , 1866;  in.  o.  w.  e. 

William  Barrel!,  pro.  to  sergeant  Mar.  21,  1866. 

Thomas  J.  Benehay,  e.  June  26,  1861;  m.  o. 
w.  c. 

VETERANS. 

William  Barrell,  e.  June  2(5,  1861;  pro.  to  ser- 
geant Mar.  21,  1866;  in.  o.  w.  c. 

Jefferson  Fonts,  e.  June  26,  1861;  pro.  to  cor- 
poral June  1,  1866;  m.  o.  w.  c. 

William  Gillespie,  e.  June  26,  1861;  pro.  to 
corporal  June  18,  1866;  m.  o.  w.  c. 

William  II.  Fogle,  e.  June  26,  1861;  m.  o.  w.  c. 

John  Hiett,  e.  June  26,  1861;  m.  o.  w.  c. 


James  A.  Roland,  e.  June,  26,  1861;  m.  o.  w.  c. 

Theodore  Timberlake,  e.  June  26,  1861;  died 
Dec.  19  of  wounds  received  at  Hilton  Head,  L.  C. 

Thomas  Sheets,  e.  June,  26,  1861;  m.  o.  w.  c. 

Henry  H.  Sutton,  e.  June  27.  1861;  m.  o.  w.  c. 

William  G.  Fouts,  e.  June  26,  1861. 

John  S.  Dunn,  e.  June  26,  1861. 

Levi  McLaughlin,  e.  June  26,  1861:  in.  o.  June 
21,  1865,  at  camp  Dennison. 

Silas  Noland,  e.  June  26,  1861 ; dis.  at  Colum- 
bus, 0.,  Mar.  21,  1866. 

John  Gillespie,  e.  July  3,  1861;  killed  at  Honey 
Hill,  S.  C.,  Nov.  30,  1864. 

Eli  Pyle,  e.  June  26,  1861;  killed  at  Honey  Kill. 
S.  C.,  Nov.  30,  1864. 

William  Work,  e.  June  26,  1861. 

TRANSFERS  AND  DISCHARGES. 

Hyler,  James,  e.  July  9,  1861;  pro.  to  sergeant 
Oct.  1,  1863;  dis.  July  16,  1864. 

Brown,  John,  e.  April  29,  1861;  trails,  from 
75th  O.  Y.  I.;  m.  o.  July  16,  1864. 

Barrell,  William  A.,  e.  Feb.  11,  1864;  dis.  May 
30,  1865. 

Cornelius,  Alfred  G.,  e.  June  26,  1861;  dis. 
Sept.  11,  1862,  by  pro.  to  second  lieut.  Co.  E. 

Chadwick,  William,  e.  June  26,  1861;  trails,  to 
75th  (J.  V.  I.,  July  16,  1864;  m.  o.  July  16,  1864. 

Craig,  Leroy  S.,  e.  Oct.  13,  1864;  dis.  May  23, 
1865. 

Newman,  George,  e.  June  26,  1861;  trails,  to 
invalid  corps  Dec.  18,  1863. 

Barrell,  John,  trails,  to  invalid  corps  Oct.  2, 
1863;  e.  June  6.  1861. 

Gordon,  Samuel  M.,  e.  June  26,  1861;  trails,  to 
Battery  G,  U.  S.  artillery,  Nov.  15,  1863. 

Livezey,  Newton,  e.  July  9,  1861;  trails,  to 
invalid  corps  May  15.  1864. 

Martin,  James,  e.  June  26,  1861;  trails,  to 
invalid  corps  Dec.  31.  1863. 

Cooper,  Thomas  J.,  e,  June  26,  1861;  trails,  to 
75th  ().  Y.  I.  Jan.  16,  1864;  in.  o.  July  16,  1 S<  14 . 

Davis,  William,  e.  July  9,  1861:  trails,  to  75th 
O.  V.  1.  Jan.  16,  1864;  in.  o.  July  16,  1H64. 

Davis,  Zeno  F.,  e.  July  26,  1861;  trails,  from 
75th  O.  Y.  1.;  in.  o.  July  16,  1864. 

Danford,  Michael  F.,  e.  June  26.  1861;  in.  o. 
July  16,  1864. 

Donohue,  Maurice,  c.  July  9,  1861;  m.  o.  July 
16,  1864. 

Dunnington,  James  M.,  e.  July  9,  1861;  in.  o. 
July  16,  1864. 

Depew,  James,  e.  July  27,  1861;  dis.  July  18, 
1862,  at  Camp  Chase,  ().,  on  surg.  cert,  of  disa. 

Dunn,  Oscar  J.,  e.  June  26,  1861  ; dis.  July 
15,  1861,  by  reason  of  being  under  age. 
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Edwards,  John  C.,  e,  June  26,  1861,  m.  o. 
Oct  7,  1865. 

Gillespie,  Samuel  M..  e.  Feb.  20,  1863;  m.  o. 
at  Charleston,  S.  July  15,  1865. 

Grier,  John  \\\,  e.  June  26,  1S61  ; dis.  Dec.  22, 

1862,  at  Baltimore,  Md.  on  surg.  cert,  of  disa. 
Clements,  George  S.,  e.  June  26,  1861  ; pro. 

to  Serg.  April  1,  1864 ; dis.  July  26,  1865. 

McCauslin,  Samuel  IV.,  e.  June  26,  1861  ; dis. 
Dec.  4,  1862,  on  surg.  cert,  of  disa. 

Dunn,  W.  F. , e.  June  26,  1861  : dis.  Sept.  30, 
1861,  on  surg.  cert,  of  disa. 

Musgrave,  Arlilus,  e.  Feb.  11,  1861  ; dis.  March 
4,  1865. 

Brent,  Lewis  11.,  c.  June  26,  1861;  dis.  July 
16,  1864,  by  e.  t.  s. 

Boswell,  Dempsey,  e.  June  26,  1861;  dis.  July 
16,  1865. 

Adams.  George  W.,  e.  July  9,  1861 ; trans. 
from  75th  O.  V.  I.  ; dis.  July  15,  1864. 

Butler,  Griffith,  e.  June  26,  1861;  trans.  from 
76th  O.  V.  I.  ; m.  b.  July  16.  1864. 

Bundy,  William  A.,  e.  June  26,  1861 ; dis. 
Aug.  20,  1862,  on  surg.  cert,  of  disa. 

Beach,  William,  e.  July  9,  1861 ; m.  o.  July 
16,  1864,  by  e.  t.  s. 

Brown,  Elijah,  e.  April  21,  1861  ; m.  o.  July 
16,  1864.  by  e.  t.  s. 

Hurkins,  Joseph,  e.  June  26,  1861;  dis.  Dec. 
22,  1862,  on  surg.  cert,  of  disa. 

Hartley,  David,  e.  June  26,  1861  ; dis.  Feb.  18, 

1863,  on  surg.  cert,  of  disa. 

Hatton,  Jacob  W.,  e.  June  26,  1861  ; trans. 
from  75th  O.  V.  I.  June  12,  1864;  m.  o.  July  16, 

1864,  bye.  t.  s. 

Horseman,  John  W.,  e.  June  26,  1861;  m.  o. 
by  e.  t.  s. 

Hopton,  Joseph  J.,  e.  June  29,  1861  ; m.  o. 
July  16,  1864,  by  e.  t.  s. 

Hurd,  Samuel  B.,  e.  April  29,  1861  ; m.  o.  July 
16,  1864‘  by  e.  t.  s. 

Hayden,  Abram,  e.  April  21, 1861 ; m.o.  bye.  t.  s. 
Hammond,  James  P.,  e.  Oct,  19,  1864;  m.  o. 
Oct,  7,  1865. 

Kean,  Benjamin  F. , e. , April  29,  1861;  trans. 
from  75th  O.  V.  I. 

Kean,  William  J.,  trans.  to  75th  O.  Y.  1. 
Livezey,  Stephen,  e;  July  9,  1861  ; trans.  to 
75th  O.  V.  I.  Jan.  16,  1864. 

Lawrence,  Mark,  e.  April  29,  1861. 

Lowe,  David,  e.  April  29,  1861. 

Loyd,  Andrew  J.,  e.  April  29,  1861. 

Longwell,  Benton,  e.  April  29,  1861. 

Lowther,  Elias,  e.  April  21,  1861. 

Lyttle,  Samuel,  e.  Sept.  16,  1861 ; dis.  April 
2,  1863,  from  wounds  received  at  Stone  River. 


Mendenhall,  W.  II.,  e.  June  26,  1861 ; dis. 
June  1,  1862,  at  Columbus,  O on  surg.  cert, 
of  disa. 

McGrath,  Lewis,  e.  July  21,  1861 ; dis  Aug.  30, 
1862,  at  Frederick  City,  Md.,  on  surg.  cert,  of 
disa. 

McNichols,  William  F.,  e.  July  9,  1861  ; m.  o. 
July  11,  1864,  by  e.  t.  s. 

Metcalf,  William  M.,  e.  June  26,  1861  ; dis. 
July  29,  1862,  on  surg.  cert  of  disa. 

Mills,  William  U.,  e.  June  27,  1861  ; dis.  June 
14,  1864;  on  surg.  cert,  of  disa. 

Marquis,  Reuben  B.,  e.  Oct.  7,  1862;  m.o. 
Aug.  31,  1863,  by  e.  t.  s. 

Noland,  Rule,  e.  Feb.  29,  1864;  dis.  from 
hospital  at  Charleston,  S.  ('.,  Dec.  30,  1865. 

Outcalt,  Henry  W.,  e.  June  26,  1861,  dis.  at 
Camp  Denison,  ().,  July  16,  1862. 

Painter,  John  T.,  e.  June  26,  1861;  m.  o. 
July,  16,  1864. 

Penn,  Greenberg,  e.  June  26,  1861  ; dis.  at 
Grafton,  W.  Va.,  June  1,  1862. 

Reed,  George  W.,  e.  June  26,  1861 ; m.  o.  July 
16,  1864,  by  c.  t.  s. 

Reed,  George,  e.  June  26,  1861  ; m.  o.  July  16, 
1864,  by  e.  t.  s. 

Russell,  Robert  S.,  e.  June  26,  1861,  m.  o. 
by  e.  t.  s. 

Roach,  James  H.  e.  July  20,  1861  ; dis.  at  Ft. 
McHenry,  Aug.  27,  1862,  on  surg.  cert  of  disa. 

Ritz,  John,  e.  April  29,  1861  ; m.  o.  July  16, 
1864,  by  e.  t.  s. 

Riley,  Charles  T.,  e.  April  27,  1861  ; m.  o.  July 
16,  1864,  by  e.  t.  s. 

Robinson,  Samuel  51.,  e.  Feb.  29,  1864;  dis. 
May  12,  1865,  at  David’s  Island,  N.  Y. 

Smoot,  W.  T.,  e.  June  26,  1861  ; m.  o.  July 
16,  1864,  by  e.  t.  s. 

Spurrier,  Robert  W.,  e.  June  26,  1861;  m.  o. 
July  16,  1864,  by  e.  t.  s. 

Sclienhart,  Francis,  e.  April  29,  1861  ; m.  o. 
July  16,  1864,  by  e.  t.  s. 

Shepler,  William  V.  B.,  e.  Oct.  4,  1864;  m.  o. 
Oct.  7,  1865, 

Shaw,  Henry  C.,  e.  Oct.  19,  1864  ; m.  o.  Oct. 
18,  1865. 

Timberlake,  John  E.,  e.  June  26,  1861  ; m.  o. 
July  16,  1864. 

Timberlake,  Theodore,  e.  June  21.  1861  ; by 
re-e.  in  vet.  r.  c.  Dec.  31,  1863. 

Timberlake,  W.  II.,  e.  October  7,  1862  ; m.  o. 
Aug.  31,  1863,  by  e.  t.  s. 

Fisher,  John,  e.  April  29,  1861  ; m.  o.  July 
16,  1864. 

Thornburg,  Marion  Y.,  e.  April  29,  1861;  m. 
o.  July  16,  1864. 
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Fisher,  Abraham,  e.  April  27,  1861  ; m.  o. 
July  16,  1864. 

Terry,  Charles  W. , e.  April  29,  1861  ; m.  o. 
July  16*  1864. 

Tuse,  W.  G.,  e.  April  29,  1861 ; m.  o.  July  16, 
1864. 

Thurman,  John  F.,  e.  April  29,  1861 ; m.  o. 
July  16,  1864. 

Work,  William,  e.  June  26,  1861  ; m.  o.  by 
re-e.  Dec  31,  1863. 

Wiley,  James  S.,  e.  June  26,  1861 ; m.  o.  July 
16,  1864. 

Woodward,  John,  e.  June  26,  1861 ; m.  o. 
July  16,  1864. 

Wallace,  Andrew  W. , e.  July  9,  1861  ; m.  o 
July  16,  1864. 

Wisner,  George  W.,  e.  April  29,  1861  ; m.  o. 
July  16,  1864. 

Wells,  Apollo,  e.  April  29,  1861  ; m.  o.  July 
16,  1864. 

Young,  Isaac  N.,  e.  June  29,  1861. 

KILLED  IN  BATTLE. 

Burlingame,  Alonzo,  e.  June  26,  1861  ; killed 
at  Bull  Run,  Va. , Aug.  30,  1862. 

Dunn,  Oscar  J.,  e.  Oct.  6,  1864;  killed  at 
Honey  Hill,  S.  C.,  Nov.  30,  1864. 

Eaveland  Barzilla  M.,  e.  June  26,  1861  ; killed 
at  McDowell,  Va.,  May  8,  1862. 

Hughs,  Hiram,  e.  June  26,  1861  ; killed  at 
Gettysburg,  Pa.,  July  2,  1863. 

DIED. 

Milton,  John,  e.  July  9,  1861  ; pro.  to  sergt. 
Jan.  1,  1863;  died  Aug.  19,  1863,  at  Cincinnati, 
O.,  from  wo.  received  at  Gettysburg. 

Barrell,  Cornelius  S.,  e.  June  26,  1861;  died 
June  26,  1862,  at  Washington,  D.  C. 

Flagg,  Luther,  e.  June  26,  1861  ; died  July  1. 
1862,  at  Winchester,  Va. 

Roach,  Zacliariah,  e.  June  26,  1861  ; died  Nov. 

7,  1861,  at  Iluttonville,  Va. 

Timberlake,  Theodore,  e.  June  26,  1861  ; died 
Dec.  19,  1864.  of  wo.  received  at  Hilton  Head, 
S.  C. 

Bartlett,  Benjamin,  e.  June  9,  1861  ; died  Nov. 
22,  1861,  at  Beverly,  W.  Va. 

Dawson,  Benjamin,  e.  June  26,  1861  ; died 
June  24,  1862,  at  Winchester,  Va. 

Hook,  Charles  C.,  e.  Dee.  21,  1863;  died  April 

8,  1865,  at  Beaufort,  S.  C. 

Metcalf,  Joseph  M.,  e.  July  9,  1861  ; died 
March  8,  1863,  at  Brooks  Station,  Va, 

Thompson,  Franklin,  e.  June  26,  1861  ; died 
March  27,  1862,  at  Beverly,  W.  Va. 

Wheeler,  Orin,  e.  June  26,  1861  ; died  Nov.  16, 
1861 , at  Hattonville,  Va. 

12 


The  following  enlisted,  in  June  and 
July  of  1861 : 

William  Gift,  John  W.  Grier,  Cyrus  Harmon, 
Blair  Kincaid,  McArthur  Kincaid,  John  W.  and 
Jesse  Davis,  William  Stock. 

Company  E,  2d  (West)  Vi  ruin  ja 
Cavalry. 

This  company  was  recruited  at 
McConnelsville,  September  1.  1861,  and 
went  into  camp  at  Parkersburg  Sep- 
tember 15.  After  being  equipped  it 
marched  to  Guyandotte',  Va.,  where  it 
was  encamped  until  April  18,  1862,  pier- 
forming duty,  scouting,  drilling,  etc. 
It  was  with  the  expedition  to  Preston- 
burg,  Ky.,  January.,  5,  1862,  where  the 
rebel  general  Ilumpihrey  Marshall  was 
routed  with  his  whole  force.  Apiril  10, 
1862,  the  comjiany  marched  to  the 
Kanawha  Valley,  and  thence  to  Giles 
C.  H.,  where  it  was  engaged  under 
General  Williams.  Being  compelled  to 
fall  back,  by  reason  of  the  superior 
numbers  of  the  enemy,  it  retired  to 
Princeton,  and  there  joined  the  force 
under  General  Cox.  After  remaining 
two  months  at  that  place  the  force  was 
ordered  to  Summerville,  where  it  re- 
mained until  September  2,  1S62.  When 
the  federal  forces  retreated  from  the 
valley  to  Point  Pleasant,  October  2<>. 

1862,  they  advanced  up  the  Valley  to 
Camp)  Piatt,  and  there  remained  until 
September  20,  1863.  During  this  time 

i the  compiany  was  doing  a great  deal  of 
picket  and  scouting  duty.  The  expe- 
ditions of  note  were  those  of  Sinking 
Creek,  where  the  rebels  were  com- 
pletely surprised,  and  nearly  all  of 
[ their  equipage,  stores,  cattle  and  horses, 
captured ; and  of  Lewisburg,  May  2, 

1863.  September  29,  1863,  the  boys 
marched  to  Charleston,  and  were  there* 
brigaded  under  the  command  of  Uriga- 
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dier-General  A.  N.  Duffle,  doing  duty 
of  nil  kinds. 

November  3,  1SG3,  they  marched  to 
Lewisburg,  where  the  rebels  were  routed 
by  Generid  Averhill  and  tlieir  equipage 
and  stores  ctiptured,  also  over  one  hun- 
dred head  of  cattle  which  the  enemy 
were  driving  out  of  the  county.  The 
companv  marched  over  5,500  miles  and 
were  engaged  in  the  battles  of  Opequan, 
Fisher’s  Hill,  Lynchburg,  Cedar  Creek, 
Waynesboro,  Wytheville  and  Peters- 
burg. 

The  following  humorous  incident  is 
furnished  by  R.  L.  Coburn,  of  Windsor: 

While  in  camp  at  Summerville,  in  the 
summer  of  1862,  they  were  commanded 
to  fall  back.  At  Ganiev  Bridge  there 
were  some  quartermaster’s  stores  which 
they  were  ordered  to  destroy,  among 
which  was  a quantity  of  whisky.  R 
L.  Coburn  was  put  in  command  of  a 
squad  of  men  for  this  purpose.  One  of 
his  command  was  an  Irishman  by  the 
name  of  Pat  Bradley,  who  in  spite  of 
Coburn’s  commands  drank  a large 
quantity  of  the  whisky.  Hardly  had 
they  finished  the  work  of  destruction 
before  the  confederates  began  to  shell 
them,  and  they  were  obliged  to  make  a 
precipitate  retreat,  and  old  Pat,  unable 
to  ride  or  walk,  was  thrown  into  an 
ambulance  drunk  as  a lord.  After  re- 
joining the  company  they  were  ordered 
to  make  a reconnoisance  up  the  river. 
Mistaking  some  I nion  troops  for  rebels, 
a retreat  was  ordered,  in  which  Coburn’s 
horse  fell  and  broke  his  neck,  and  pin- 
ning Coburn  to  the  ground.  Through 
the  assistance  of  an  orderly  he  got  on 
his  feet  and  joined  the  companv,  where 
he  appropriated  old  Pat’s  horse.  At 
daylight  the  next  morning  the  rebels 
made  a charge,  and  again  the  company 
retreated,  and  old  Pat  being  without  a 


horse  seized  the  tail  of  the  horse  of 
William  Lighthizer,  in  spite  of  his  re- 
monstrances, and  thus  made  his  escape. 
The  next  day  Coburn  reminded  Pat  of 
the  good  advice  he  had  given  him,  but 
Pat,  with  his  Irish  shrewdness,  insisted 
that  it  was  not  the  whisky  but  the 
steam  that  had  got  up  his  nose  that  had 
inebriated  him. 

Morgan  County  men  who  served  with 
this  organization  were  as  follows: 

OFFICERS. 

Captain,  Andrew  Scott,  res.  1863. 

Captain,  Jeremiah  Davidson. 

First  Lieutenant,  Augustus  A.  Fonts,  res. 
March,  1862, 

First  Lieutenant,  John  D,  Barber,  (Monroe 
County.) 

Second  Lieutenant,  Henry  F.  Swentzell. 

Sergeant,  Oliver  Ong,  pro.  to  second  lieul.  and 
assd.  to  Co,  F : captured  while  guarding  a train, 
April,  1863  ; released  I860. 

Sergeant,  Asa  C.  Rusk,  wod. 

Sergeant,  Thomas  E.  Fisher,  q.-m.-s. ; pro.  to 
second  lieut.  and  assd.  to  Co.  F Nov,  8,  1864. 

Sergeant,  George  P,  Martin. 

Sergeant,  Warren  Hedges,  wod. 

Sergeant,  Thomas  Crissman. 

Sergeant,  .James  Boyd. 

Corporal,  William  Smith. 

Corporal,  .John  Allberry, 

Corporal,  Richmond  L.  Coburn. 

Corporal,  William  H.  McCarty. 

Musician.  John  L.  Dickerson. 

Musician,  Edward  Hempfiehl. 

Wagoner,  William  H.  Hooker. 

Blacksmith,  Benjamin  F.  Fouts. 

PRIVATES. 

Allbery,  Anthony. 

Allbery,  Joseph. 

Colwell,  James. 

I >a vis,  George. 

Durbin,  Samuel  A.,  died  at  Gauley  Bridge,  Ya. 

Filkill.  William  H,,  died  at  Gallipolis,  O. 

Grey,  John  W.,  dis. 

Gilbert,  Robert  JI. 

Herron,  James  W. 

Hartford.  William  N.,  killed  July  6,  1862. 

Irwin,  Justus,  cap.  July,  1863;  missing. 

Jackson,  Samuel  C.,  captured  at  Cloyd  Moun- 
tain in  1864;  missing. 

Lighthizer.  William  T. 
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Mossgrove,  Thomas. 

McGrath,  George. 

( Miver,  Alexander. 

Patton,  Ward. 

Ross,  Thomas. 

Sheaffer,  John. 

Stevens,  Joseph  R. 

Smith,  Jacob. 

Timberlake,  Lewis,  killed  at  Big  Sewer 
Mountain. 

Wickersham,  Philip. 

Company  F,  18th  Regiment. 

This  regiment  was  recruited  in  the 
summer  and  fall  of  1891  and  organized 
at  Camp  Dennison.  Company  F was 
partly  raised  in  Morgan  County,  forty- 
one  of  its  members  being  from  Homer 
Township.  John  Jumper,  of  Beverly, 
recruited  the  company  and  was  made 
its  captain.  Robert  R.  Danford,  of 
Mountsville,  was  first  lieutenant,  and 
William  B.  Williams,  of  Ringgold, 
second  lieutenant.  The  organization  of 
the  regiment  was  completed  November 
-1,  1861,  and  on  the  6th  of  the  month  it 
started  for  Louisville  to  report  to 
General  Sherman.  On  the  15th,  at 
Elizabethtown,  it  was  organized  into 
a brigade  under  Colonel  Turchin,  of 
the  19th  Illinois,  the  division  being 
commanded  by  General  O.  M.  Mitchell. 
The  regiment  remained  at  Elizabeth- 
town a month,  moved  thence  to  Bacon 
Creek,  and  remained  about  two  months. 
In  February  the  brigade  proceeded  to 
Bowling  Green  and  to  Nashville.  After 
the  taking  of  Nashville  General  Mitch- 
ell’s command,  which  was  an  independ- 
ent one,  proceeded  to  Huntsville,  Ala., 
taking  possession  of  the  country,  and 
causing  the  rebels  to  fall  hack  as  he 
advanced.  At  Huntsville,  April  11, 
about  300  prisoners  were  captured, 
seventeen  locomotives,  150  cars  and 
quite  a quantity  of  supplies.  The  1 st  1 1 
was  detailed  to  work  the  railroad.  Tus- 


cumbia  was  next  occupied  by  a small 
force,  including  the  18th.  The  regiment 
was  then  ordered  to  Athens  to  guard 
the  railroad.  May  1 the  pickets  of 
Colonel  Stanley  were  attacked  by 
Scott’s  rebel  cavalry,  and  the  regiment 
held  the  rebels  in  check  three  hours, 
against  great  odds,  then  retreated 
toward  Huntsville.  Subsequently  a 
skirmish  occurred  in  which  three  of  the 
regiment  were  killed  and  several 
wounded. 

May  31  the  regiment  joined  the 
brigade  at  Fayetteville  and  marched 
thence  for  Chattanooga  across  the 
mountains,  240  miles  in  twelve  days. 
At  Battle  Creek  the  regiment  built  for- 
tifications and  remained  till  July  11, 
moving  thence  across  the  Cumber- 
land Mountains  to  Elk  River,  and  to 
Cowan,  Tullahoma  and  Manchester, 
guarding-  the  railroad.  It  was  the  last 
regiment  to  leave  Manchester  with 
Buell’s  retreating  column.  At  Nash- 
ville the  18th  was  put  in  a,  new  brig- 
ade under  Colonel  Stanley  (of  the 
18th),  and  with  another  brigade  was 
left  for  the  defense  of  the  city.  ( Alone  I 
Stanley  commanded  the  brigade  from 
September  10,  1862,  till  after  the 
battle  of  Chickamauga.  At  Stone 
River  the  regiment  took  a conspic- 
uous part.  At  Chickamauga  the 
regiment  gallantly  participated  in  the 
closing  operations  of  the  fight,  not  ar- 
riving sooner.  Sergeant-Major  George 
Hewitt,  and  John  I m body,  of  Company 
II,  were  commended  in  the  colonel's 
report  for  gallantly  rescuing  the  regi- 
mental colors.  The  regiment  performed 
engineering  duty,  hospital  duty,  etc., 
at  Chattanooga,  until  October  20,  when 
it  was  ordered  to  Cam])  Chase,  and 
then1  m listen'd  out  November  9,  ls64. 
Over  150  reenlisted  as  veterans,  and 
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with  the  reorganized  18tli  served 
through  the  war  and  were  mustered 
out  ( )ct.  2'2,  1 s<)5. 

OFFICERS. 

Captain,  David  H.  Miles,  e.  June  15,  1864;  m. 
o.  w.  c. 

First  Lieutenant,  Charles  M.  Grubb,  e.  Aug.  8, 
1863;  pro.  from  first  to  second  lieut.  Aug.  8, 1863; 
m.  o.  vv.  c. 

First ' Sergeant,  James  W.  Tavener,  e Aug.  15, 
1861;  pro.  Aug.  1,  1864;  m.  o.  w.  e. 

Second  Sergeant,  John  A.  Newman,  e.  Aug. 
15,  1861 ; m.  o.  w.  c. 

Corporal,  Wilson  Hunnicutt,  e.  Aug.  16,  1861; 
m.  o.  w.  c. 

Corporal,  Thomas  II.  Wade,  e.  Aug.  15,  1861; 
m.  o.  w.  e. 

Corporal,  Benjamin  M.  Danford,  e.  Aug.  15, 
1861;  m.  o.  w.  c. 

Corporal,  James  Alexander,  e.  Sept.  30,  1861: 
m.  o.  w.  e. 

PRIVATES. 

Beard,  John  C.,  e.  Aug.  15,  1861;  m.  o.  w.  c. 

Byers,  Wesley  J.,  e.  Aug.  15,  1861;  m.  o.  \v.  c. 

Byers,  Gilbert  W.,  e.  Aug.  15,  1861;  m.o.w.c. 

Byers,  William  J.,  e.  Sept.  16,  1861;  m.o.w.c. 

Byers,  Benjamin.,  e.  Aug.  15,  1861;  m.  o. 
w . c . 

Byers,  George  W . . e.  Aug.  15.  1861;  m.  o. 
w.  c. 

Grosser,  Washington;  m.  o.  w.  c. 

Green,  Henry  C.,  e.  Aug.  15,  1861;  m.  o.  v.  c. 

Grubb,  John,  e.  Sept.  16,  1861;  m.  o.  vv.  c. 

Hossman,  Thomas  H.,  e.  Sept.  80,  1861;  m.  o. 
vv.  c. 

Irwin,  William  B.,  Sept.  16,  1861;  m.  o.  vv.  e. 

Johnson,  Thomas  H.,  e.  Aug.  15,  1861;  m.  o. 
vv.  c. 

Mosher,  Samuel  T.,  e.  Aug.  15,  1861;  m.o.w.c. 

Bine,  Lewis  E.,  e.  Aug.  15,  1861;  m.  o.  vv.  c. 

Sanders,  Henry  C.,e.  Sept,  lti,  1861;  m.o.w.c. 

Wade,  Harrison  11.,  e.  Aug.  15,  1861;  m.o.w.c. 

Wade,  William,  e.  Sept.  30,  1861;  re-must. 
Sept.  10,  1864,  order  war  dept. 

Williams,  Cyrus,  e.  Aug.  15,  1861;  m.  o.  w.  c. 

Wagoner,  Enoch,  e.  Sept.  16, 1861;  sick  at  m.o. 

Williams,  James,  e.  Sept.  30,  1861;  re-must. 
Sept.  10,  1864. 

RESIGNATIONS. 

First  Lieutenant  Robert  E.  Danford,  e.  Aug. 
15.  1861:  res.  Jan.  17,  1862. 

First  Lieutenant  William  B.  Williams,  e.  Aug. 
15.  18151 ; res.  Feb.  8,  1863. 


DEATHS. 

Bine,  Henson,  e.  Aug.  15,  1862;  died  at  Bowl- 
ing Green,  Ky.,  March  7,  1862. 

Sands,  George  M.,  e.  Aug.  15,  1861  ; died  in 
hospital  at  Louisville,  Ky.,  Jan.  18,  1862. 

Williams,  Israel  II.,  e.  Aug.  15,  1861  ; died  in 
hospital  at  Nashville,  Tenn.,  Dec.  12,  1862. 

Washington,  Isaac,  e.  Aug.  15,  1861;  died  in 
Murfreesboro,  Tenn.,  March  10,  1863,  from 
wounds  received  in  action  at  Stone  River. 

DISCHARGES. 


Danford,  Peter  T.,  e.  Aug.  15,  1861;  dis.  at 
Murfreesboro,  Tenn.,  April  12,  1863, 

Frisby,  George  P.,  e.  Aug.  15,  1861,;  dis.  at 
Nashville,  Tenn.,  Feb.  5,  1862. 

Byers,  Thomas  P. , e.  Aug.  15,  1861;  dis. 
April  25,  1863,  wounds  rec.  at  Stone  River. 

Frisby,  Nathan,  e.  Aug.  15,  1861;  dis.  at  Fay- 
etteville, June  1,  1862. 

Shepard,  William,  e.  Aug.  15,  1861  ; dis.  at 
Murfreesbro,  Tenn.,  April  12,  1863. 

Andrews,  James,  e,  Aug.  15,  1861;  dis.  at 
Chattanooga,  Tenn,,  June  16,  1864. 

Andrews,  Henry,  e.  Aug.  15.  1861;  dis.  Feb. 
29,  1864;  re-e.  in  vet.  vol.  in  ft . 

Carey,  James  P.,  e.  Aug.  15,  1861;  dis.  Feb. 
1,  1864,  re-e.  in  vet.  vol.  inft. 

Coulter,  Josiali  H.,  e.  Aug.  15,  1861;  dis.  at 
Nashville,  Tenn.,  Nov.  25, 1862;  re-e.  in  4th  U.S. 
Cav. 

Frisby,  Ralph  W.,  e.  Aug.  15,  1861;  dis.  at 
Nashville,  Tenn.,  Dec.  22,  1862. 

Feathers,  Stephen,  e.  Aug.  15,  1861;  dis.  Nov. 
27,  1862;  re-e,  4th  LT.  S.  Cav. 

Galbreatli,  John.  e.  Aug.,  15,  1861;  dis.  Feb. 
14,  1863. 

Phillips,  Thomas  G. , e.  Aug  15,  1861;  dis.  Feb. 
29,  1834,  at  Chattanooga,  Tenn.;  re-e. 

Phillips,  Charles  W.,  e.  Aug.  15,  1861;  dis.  at 
Nashville,  Tenn.,  Nov.  11,  1862. 

Vest,  John  C.,  e.  Aug.  15,  1851;  dis.  at  Elk 
River,  Tenn.,  July,  18,  1863. 

Williams,  John  F.,  e.  Aug.  15,  1861. 

TRANSFERRED. 

Harkens,  William,  e.  Aug.  15,  1861;  trans.  to 
Co.  K Oct.  9,  1861. 

Grier,  Lafayette. 

Gibson.  William. 

Hughes,  A.  M. 

Hughes,  George  B. 

Horseman,  Thomas  J. 

Johnson,  Newton. 

Jnlien,  D.  A. 

Lyttle,  Samuel. 
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1 7th  Regiment — T hkee- Y ears. 

Immediately  after  the  muster-out  for 
the  three  months  (August  15,  1861) 
successful  efforts  were  made  to  re- 
organize for  three  years;  and  the 
regiment  as  organized  assembled  at 
Camp  Dennison  on  the  30th,  where 
it  was  drilled  until  the  last  of  Sep- 
tember. 

About  the  1st  of  September  Amos 
A.  Whissen,  who  laid  been  1st  lieu- 
tenant, in  Company  II,  17th  Regiment, 
the  first  company  raised  in  Morgan 
County,  commenced  raising  a company, 
which  was  completed  by  the  19tli.  On 
the  23rd  they  met  and  elected  Amos  A. 
Whissen  captain,  Daniel  Sheets  first 
and  Theodore  Stewart  second  lieuten- 
ant, and  left  for  Camp  Dennison  in  the 
afternoon  of  the  same  day.  ( )n  the 
30th  the  regiment  was  ordered  to 
Camp  Dick  Robinson,  Ky.,  where  it 
reported  on  the  2d  of  October,  1861. 
From  there  it  marched  and  took  part 
in  the  battle  of  Wild  Cat,  with  seven 
wounded.  At  Mill  Spring  it  had  a : 
share  in  the  defeat  of  Zollicoffer,  and  in 
skirmishes  during  the  siege  of  Corinth 
preceding.  At  the  battle  of  Stone 
River  the  regiment  was  actively  and 
efficiently  engaged,  and  went  into  line 
in  that  battle  at  I p.  m.  (December  31) 
and  charged  on  and  drove  the  rebel 
general  Hanson’s  brigade,  killing  him 
and  one  hundred  of  the  rank  and  file, 
with  a loss  of  twenty  wounded.  At 
Mission  Ridge,  though  in  the  rear  line 
in  the  commencement,  it  was  at  the 
front  when  the  top  of  the  bill  was 
attained. 

After  the  organization  as  veterans 
the  regiment  went  with  Sherman  to 
the  sea,  with  him  through  the  Caro- 
linas,  took  part  in  the  battle  of  Benton- 
ville,  passed  in  review  before  the  presi- 


dent at  Washington,  and  was  mustered 
out  of  service  at  Louisville,  Ky.,  July, 
1865. 

OFFICERS. 

Captain,  Amos  A.  Whissen,  e.  Sept.  20.  1861; 
res.  Oct.  27,  1868. 

First  Lieutenant,  Daniel  Sheets,  e.  Sept.  20, 
1861;  pro.  to  capt.  and  assd.  to  Co.  C,  July  1.  1868. 

First  Lieutenant,  Thomas  It.  Thatcher,  e.  July 

l,  1863,  as  second  lieut. ; pro.  to  capt.  and  assd. 
to  Co.  G July  5,  1874;  was  second  lieut.  of  Co.  G; 
was  pro.  to  first  lieut.  and  assd.  to  Co.  H. 

Second  Lieutenant,  Theodore  C.  Stewart,  e. 
Sept,  20,  1863;  pro.  to  first  lieut.  and  assd.  to  Co. 
I March  10,  1863. 

Second  Lieutenant,  Townsend  L.  Simpson,  e. 
Jan.  8,  1863,  as  first  sergt. ; pro.  to  second  lieut.; 
was  honorably  dis.  on  account  of  wo.  rec.  in  the 
battle  of  Mission  Ridge,  Nov.  25,  1863. 

Sergeant,  James  ().  Hanlan,  e.  Sept.  20,  1861; 

m.  o.  by  e.  t.  s. 

Sergeant,  Zedekiah  Wiseman,  e.  Sept,  20,  1861; 
wounded  at  Chickamaugu,  Sept.  20,  1863,  and 
dis.  at  e.  t.  s. 

Isaia  h Daniels,  e.  Sept.  20,  1861;  wo.  at  Chick - 
aniauga  Sept.  20,  1868,  and  in.  o.  v.  c. 

PRIVATES. 

Coulson,  Washington  51.,  e.  Sept.  20,  1861; 
ni.  o.  w.  c. 

Daniel,  .Tames  0.,e.  Sept.  20,  1861;  m.  o.  w.  c. 

Lent,  William  II.,  e.  Sept.  20,  1861;  m.  o.  at 
e.  t.  s. 

Lightner,  Levi,  e.  Sept  20,  1861  ; m.  o.  at 
e.  t.  s. 

MoVey,  John  W.,  e.  Sept.  20,  1861;  no  record 
of  m.  o. 

McCoy]  William,  e.  Sept.  20,  1861;  m.  o.  at 
e.  t.  s. 

Maxwell,  Levi  E.,  e.  Sept.  20,  1861  ; m.  o.  at 
e.  t.  s. 

Rabb,  Samuel  ().,  Sept.  20,  1861  ; in.  o.  at 
e.  t,  s. 

Richardson,  John  W.,  e.  Sept.  20,  1861;  m.  o. 
at  Columbus,  Sept.  28.  1864. 

Smith,  George  e.  Sept.  20,  1861  ; m.  o.  at 
e.  t,  s. 

Teters,  George  W.,  e.  Sept.  20,  1861;  m.  o.  at 
e.  t,  s. 

Weigle,  Daniel  lb,  e.  Sept.  20,  1861;  m.o.w.e. 

Woodward,  Aaron,  e.  Sept.  20,  1861;  m.o.w.e. 

Woodward,  Luther,  e.  Sept.  20,  1861;  in  hos- 
pital at  ( 'olumbus  at  m.  o. 

.Mains,  Richard,  e.  Sept.  20,  1861;  taken  pris- 
oner Sept.  20,  1863;  dis.  Feb.  17,  1865. 
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KILLED  IN  BATTLE. 

Dishro,  John  F.,  e.  Sept.  20,  1861;  killed  in 
action  at  Hoover’s  Gap,  Tenn.,  June  26,  1862. 

Shoop,  Hugh,  e.  Feb.  18,  1864;  killed  in  ac- 
tion, date  unknown. 

Dewees,  Matthew,  e.  Sept.  23,  1861;  killed  in 
action  at  Resaca,  Ga.,  May  14,  1864. 

Parsons,  Daniel,  e.  Sept.  23,  1861;  died  of  wo. 
roe.  at  Resaca,  Ga.,  May  14,  1864. 

Shoop,  Hugh,  killed  in  action. 

Try  on,  Aaron  P.,  e.  Sept.  20,  1861,  as  private; 
pro.  to  corpl. ; died  in  hospital  July  6,  1863,  from 
wo.  rec.  at  Hoover’s  Gap,  Tenn. 

Baker,  John  W.,  c.  Sept.  20,  1861;  killed  at 
Chickamauga  Sept.  20,  1863. 

Tompkins,  Benjamin  F.,  e.  Sept,  20,  1861; 
died  Sept.  22,  1863,  from  wo.  rec.  at  Ohickamauga 
Sept,  20,  1863. 

Naylor,  Robert  W.,  e.  Sept.  20,  1861;  died  in 
hospital  of  wo.  rec.  at  Mission  Ridge,  Nov.  25, 
1863. 

Adams,  Lewis  H.,  e.  Sept.  20,  1861;  died  on 
the  field  of  wo.  rec.  at  Ohickamauga  Sept.  20, 
1863. 

Fonts,  Isaac  L. , e.  Sept,  20,  1863;  killed  at 
Ohickamauga  Sept.  20,  1863. 

Nott,  Crayton  P. , e.  Sept.  20,  1861;  died  in 
hospital  at  Lebanon,  Ivy.,  March  8,  1862. 

Dewees,  Mark,  e.  Sept.  20,  1861;  died  at  Tus- 
cumbia,  Ala.,  July  14,  1862. 

Hooper,  Roderick  R.,  e.  Sept,  20,  1861;  died 
at  Unionville,  O.,  April  17,  1862. 

Robb,  James,  e.  Sept,  20,  1861;  died  at  Tria- 
delphia,  (").,  June  28,  1862. 

Sevill,  Nathan,  e.  Sept,  20,  1861;  died  at 
Somerset,  Ivy.,  Dec.  25.  1862. 

Stall,  William,  e.  Sept,  20,  1861;  died  at  Gal- 
latin, Tenn.,  Dec.  25,  1862. 

Teter.  John  PI.,  e.  Sept,  20,  1861;  died  in  hos- 
pital from  wo.  rec.  at  Ohickamauga,  Sept.  20, 
1863. 

Van  Horn,  William,  e.  Sept.  20,  1861;  died  in 
Louisville,  Ky.,  March  9,  1862. 

DISCHARGED. 

Daniels,  Isaiah  N.,  e.  Sept.  20,  1861;  pro.  to 
second  lieut,  and  assd.  to  Oo.  D Oct,  20,  1863; 
pro.  to  first  lieut.  Co.  B. 

Simpson,  Townsend  L.,  e.  Sept.  20,  1861;  dis. 
March  9,  1863,  to  accept  com.  of  second  lieut. 

Nott,  Shelden,  e.  Sept.  20,1861;  dis.  May  4, 
1862,  on  surg.  ceri,  of  disa. 

Bingham,  Jacob,  e.  Sept.  20,  1861;  dis.  July 
6,  1862,  on  surg.  cert,  of  disa. 

Brokaw,  William  L.,  e.  Sept,  2,  1861;  dis. 
July  10,  1862,  on  surg.  cert,  of  disa. 


Craig,  James,  e.  Sept,  20,  1861;  dis.  July  17, 
1862,  on  surg.  cert,  of  disa. 

Clemens,  John,  e.  Sept.  20,  1861;  dis.  Sept, 
25,  1862,  on  surg.  cert,  of  disa. 

Christy,  Albert  D.,  e.  Sept.  20,  1861;  dis.  Oct. 
16,  1862,  on  surg.  cert,  of  disa. 

Eveland,  Daniel,  e.  Sept,  20,  1861;  dis.  July 
12,  1862,  on  surg.  cert,  of  disa. 

Hugh,  James,  e.  Sept,  20,  1861;  dis.  Nov.  20, 
1862,  on  surg.  cert,  of  disa. 

Sheets,  Martin,  e.  Sept,  20,  1861;  dis.  March 
3,  1863,  on  surg.  cert. 

Teter.s,  William  L.,  e.  Sept.  20,1861;  dis.  Feb. 
6,  1862,  on  surg.  cert. 

Woodward,  Enoch,  e.  Sept,  20,  1861;  dis.  Feb. 
6,  1862,  on  surg.  cert. 

Young,  Thomas  M.,  e.  Sept.  20,  1861;  dis. 
April  12,  1862,  on  surg.  cert. 

TRANSFERRED. 

Burgoon,  Peter,  e.  Sept,  20,  1861;  trails,  to 
invalid  corps,  Feb.  16,  1863. 

Hiett,  William  L.,  e.  Sept,  20,  1861;  trails,  to 
invalid  corps,  Feb.  16,  1863. 

Grigsby,  Thomas,  e.  Sept,  20,  1861. 

Harris,  John,  e.  Sept.  20,  1861. 

McCall,  William  R.,  e.  Sept.  20,  1861. 

Fonts,  James  G.,  e.  Feb.  1,  1864;  m.  o.  w.  c. 
Sharp,  George,  e.  Feb.  22,  1864;  trans.  to  in- 
valid corps,  date  unknown. 

Hammer,  Nathaniel  M.,  e.  Feb.  5,  1864;  dis. 
June  29,  1865,  on  surg.  eert, 

Hughes,  James  C.,  e.  Sept.  20,  1861;  dis.  Nov. 
20,  1862,  on  surg.  cert,  of  disa. 

Kennison,  Francis  M.,  e.  Sept.  20,  1861;  dis. 
April  29,  1862. 

Newton,  Abner,  e.  Sept,  20,  1861;  dis.  July 
31,  1862,  on  surg.  cert, 

Newton,  Sid,  e.  Sept,  1861;  dis.  July  1,  1862, 
on  surg.  cert, 

Naylor,  George  II.,  e.  Sept,  20,  1861;  dis.  July 
10,  1862,  on  surg.  cert. 

Nelson,  John  B.,  e.  Sept,  20,  1861;  dis.  Aug. 
1,  1862,  on  surg.  cert. 

Parsons,  James  T.,  e.  Sept.  20,  1861;  dis.  Sept. 
28,  1862,  on  surg.  cert, 

Phillips,  Rufus  P.,  e.  Sept.  20,  1861;  dis.  Feb. 
5,  1862,  on  surg.  cert. 

Palmer,  Harvey  W.,  e.  Feb.  17,  1864;  dis. 
July  15,  1865. 

PRISONERS  OF  WAR. 

Mains,  Richard,  e.  Sept.  20,  1861;  captured  at 
Chickamauga,  Ga. , Sept.  20,  1863;  dis.  at  Colum- 
bus, O.,  Feb.  17,  1865. 

Wilson,  Jacob,  e.  Sept.  20,  1861;  missing  at 
Chickamauga,  Ga.,  Sept.  20,  1863. 
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Brandt,  Capt.  Oliver  B. , e.  as  second  lieut.  of 
Co.  0 July  16,  1863;  taken  prisoner  Sept.  30,  i 
1868;  released  March  18,  1865;  pro.  to  capt.  and 
assd.  to  Go.  H;  in.  o.  w.  c. 

PROMOTIONS. 

First  Lieutenant  Joshua  H.  Jones,  e.  Jan.  33, 
1865;  as  first  sergt. ; pro.  to  first  lieut.  Oct.  6,  1864. 

Joseph  W.  James,  e.  April  5,  1864,  as  corpl. ; 
pro.  to  second  lieut.  Aug.  5,  1864;  pro.  to  first, 
lieut.  and  assd.  to  Co.  May  18,  1865;  m.  o.  w.  c. 

Allen  Titler,  e.  .July  11,  1864,  as  private  Co.  F; 
pro.  to  second  lieut.  Co.  II;  pro.  to  first  lieut. 
May  14,  1865,  and  assd.  to  Co.  F. 

VETERANS. 

Thomas  J.  White,  e.  Sept.  38,  1861;  pro.  to 
first  sergt.  June  1,  1865;  m.  o.  w.  c. 

William  II.  Newton,  e.  Sept.  38,  1861;  pro.  to 
sergt.  and  m.  o.  w.  c. 

James  S.  Ady,  e.  Sept.  38,  1861;  pro.  to  sergt. 
and  m.  o.  vv.  c. 

John  II.  Williams,  e.  Sept.  38,  1861;  pro.  to 
sergt.  and  m.  o.  w.  c. 

Jacob  Adams,  e.  Sept.  38,  1861;  pro.  to  sergt. 
and  in.  o.  w.  c. 

Miles  N.  Woodward,  e.  Sept.  33,  1861;  m.  o. 
w.  c. 

Thomas  J.  Love,  e.  Sept.  33,  1861;  in.  o.  w.  c. 

George  W.  Kirby,  e.  Sept.  33,  1861;  m.  o.  w.  c. 

Lyman  L.  Woodward,  e.  Sept.  33,  1861;  in.  o. 
w.  c. 

George  Hasher,  e.  Sept.  33,  1861;  m.  o.  w.  c. 

Theodore  C.  Wilson,  e.  Sept.  33,  1861;  m.  o. 
w.  c. 

Isaac  Barrell,  e.  Sept.  33,  1861 ; m.  o.  w.  c. 

Lorenzo  I).  Jones,  e.  Sept.  33,  1861;  m.  o.  w.c. 

William  Keiser,  e.  Sept.  33,  1861;  in.  o.  w.  c. 

Elisha  WT.  Kirby,  e.  Sept.  33,  1861;  in.  o.  w.  c. 

Benjamin  McElroy,  e.  Sept.  33  1861;  m.  o.  w.  c. 

Benjamin  F.  Morris,  e.  Sept.  33,  1861;  in.  o. 
w.  c. 

William  B.  Moore,  e.  Sept.  33,  1861;  military 
mail  agent  N.  C.  R.  R.,  May  17,  1864. 

Harrison  Porter,  e.  Sept.  33,  1864;  teamster 
14t  h a.  c. 

William  L.  Robb,  e.  Sept.  33,  1861;  in.  o.  w.  c. 

John  W.  Rush,  e.  Sept.  33,  1861;  trails,  toq.-m. 
dept.  3d  brigade  14th  a.  e. 

John  M.  Roland,  e. ; m.  o.  w.  c. 

William  II.  Sheets,  e.  Sept.  33,  1861;  m.o.w.e. 

Lyman  ('.  Southard,  e.  Sept.  33,  1861;  m.  o. 
w.  c. 

Joseph  E.  Van  Horn,  e.  Sept.  38,  1861;  trims, 
to  q.-m.  dept.,  3d  div.,  14th  a.  c\,  June  38,  1865. 

Henry  Wilson,  e.  Sept.  33,  1861;  in.  o.  w.  e. 


George  Laudermau,  e.  Sept.  33,  1861;  died 
at  Chattanooga,  Tenn.,  hospital  No.  3,  date  un- 
known. 

Joshua  II.  Jones,  e.  Sept.  33,  1861;  dis.  to  ac- 
cept pro.  June  33,  1865. 

Charles  T.  Hambleton,  e.  Sept.  33,  1861;  dis. 
at  Washington  by  order  Secretary  of  War  May  3, 
1865. 

John  A.  Harvey,  e.  Sept.  33,  1861;  trans.  to 
U.  S.  engineers  July  15,  1864. 

Benjamin  Wells,  e.  Sept.  33,  1861;  m.  o.  w.  c. 

Isaiah  II.  Wells,  e.  Sept.  33,  1861:  m.  o.  w.  c. 

MISCELLANEOUS. 

Kirk,  William  B.,  e.  Feb.  4,  1864;  m.  o.  May 
33,  1865. 

Bradley,  Jeremiah  (cook),  e.  June  1,  1865: 
m.  o.  w.  c. 

Wilson,  John  S.,  e.  Feb.  13,  1864;  m.  o.  w.  c. 

Whitten,  Phillip,  e.  July  31,  1863;  m.  o.  w.  c. 

Teter,  Phillip,  e.  Feb.  6,  1864;  m.  o.  w.  e. 

Smith,  Jacob,  e.  Feb.  8,  1864;  m.  o.  w.  c. 

Robb,  John  II.,  e.  Feb.  33,  1864;  m.  o.  w.  c. 

Hawke,  Jasper,  e.  Sept.  30,  1861;  m.  o.  at 
Louisville,  Ky.,  July,  1865. 

Roland,  Henry  F.,  e.  Feb.  4,  1864;  in  hospital 
at  Chattanooga,  Tenn.,  at  m.  o. 

Phillips,  Hiram  C.,  e.  Feb.  33,  1864;  m.  o.  w.c. 

Porter,  William  S..  e.  Sept.  33,  1864;  black- 
smith, June  30,  1865. 

Parsons,  David,  e.  Feb.  33,  1864;  m.  o.  w.  e. 

Nixon,  William  B.,  e.  Feb.  6,  1861;  m.  o.  w.  c. 

Greely,  Michael,  e.  May  10,  1863;  m.  o.  \v.  c. 

Bowen,  William  II.,  e.  Feb.  35,  1864. 

Crissman,  John  W.,  e.  Feb.  13,  1864:  m.  o. 
w.  c. 

Ellis,  Roswell,  e.  Feb.  33,  1864;  m.  o.  w.  e. 

Gooding,  Joseph,  e.  Feb.  4,  1864;  m.  o.  w.  c. 

Harris,  Enoch,  e.  Feb.  13,  1864;  m.  o.  w.  e. 

Hartley,  David,  e.  Feb.  31,  1864;  in.  o.  w.  e. 

Hughes,  James  C.,  e.  Feb.  16,  1864;  m.  o. 
w.  e. 

Longley,  Marion  A.,  e.  Feb.  10,  1864;  m.  o. 
w.  c. 

McKinney,  Austin,  Feb.  1.  1864;  m.  o.  w.  e. 

Kirby,  Robert  E.,  e.  Feb.  4,  1864;  m.  o.  w.  c. 

Gillespie,  Solomon,  e.  Sept.  30,  1861;  wounded 
| at  Chiekamauga,  Ga.,  Sept . 30,  1863;  dis.  Sept. 

I 30,  1864. 

Companies  I!  and  I,  62n  Ueoiment. 

Company  1>  was  raised  simultaneous- 
ly with  Company  A,  of  the  17th  Regi- 
ment,  and  on  Wednesday,  the  1st  of 
October,  organized,  and  elected  \V.  II. 
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Movcl  captain,  F.  M.  Kayler  first  and 
.1.  W.  Pinkerton  second  lieutenants,  and 
A.  J.  Fonts  as  first  orderly,  and  re- 
ported at  Camp  Goddard,  Zanesville, 
on  the  2d. 

On  or  about  the  1st  of  November  the 
regiment  was  organized — though  not  yet 
having  quite  the  complete  number  of 
companies — with  F.  P.  Pond,  colonel; 
S.  C.  Steel,  lieutenant-colonel;  D.  De- 
bois,  major,  and  Forest  Hunter,  adju- 
tant. 

On  Friday,  the  15tli  of  November, 
six  companies  of  the  regiment  passed 
down  the  river,  having  been  ordered 
from  Camp  Goddard  to  Camp  Putnam, 
at  Marietta,  under  the  temporary  com- 
mand of  Colonel  Craig,  of  the  63d  Regi- 
ment. 

Rumors  soon  became  current  that 
the  62d  was  to  be  consolidated  with 
the  63d,  in  which  there  were  less  than 
three  full  companies,  and  Colonel  Pond 
superseded.  On  Saturday,  the  16th, 
Colonel  Craig  issued  an  order  for  dress 
parade  by  all  the  companies  in  camp 
at  4 p.  m.  One  company  of  the  62d 
refused  to  go  on  parade,  and  members 
of  the  other  companies  who  responded 
to  the  order  displayed  on  their  hats 
“ 62d  or  nothing,”  “ Colonel  Pond  or 
nobody,”  declaring  that  they  would 
not  be  commanded  by  Colonel  Craig — 
that  they  would  die  for  their  rights 
as  they  were  willing  to  die  for  their 
country. 

On  Saturday  night,  the  30th,  the  re- 
calcitrant six  companies  of  the  62d 
passed  up  the  river  on  the  steamers 
“Potwin”  and  “Jonas  Powell,”  on 
their  return  to  Camp  Goddard,  well 
pleased  that  they  could  Pond-er  over 
the  disappointment  of  others.  The 
regiment  left  Camp  Goddard  after 
dark  on  the  17th  of  January,  1862, 


occupying  twenty  passenger  cars,  drawn 
by  four  locomotives,  for  Romney,  Ya. 

There  was  probably  no  other  regi- 
ment from  Ohio  that  performed  more 
active  service  on  the  battlefield  or  on 
continuous  fatiguing  marches  than  did 
the  62d.  Follow  it  from  Eellaire,  on 
the  Ohio,  through  Maryland  and  Vir- 
ginia, through  North  and  South  Caro- 
lina, marching  and  countermarching, 
east  and  west.  On  the  23d  of  March, 
1862,  the  regiment  was  at  the  battle  of 
Winchester.  It  had  a skirmish  at  Mt. 
Jackson  on  the  25th.  On  the  5th  of 
J une,  near  Port  Republic,  the  regiment, 
with  two  advance  brigades,  met  Stone- 
wall Jackson,  and  after  a hard  fight  of 
two  hours  was  compelled  to  retire.  On 
the  4th  of  January,  1863,  the  regiment 
went  by  transport  to  Beaufort,  N.  C.-, 
thence  by  rail  to  Newbern,  and  on  the 
25th  by  steamer  to  Port  Royal,  S.  C. ; 
on  the  8th  of  February  encamped  on 
Helena  Island ; on  the  3d  of  April 
crossed  over  to  Folly  Island;  on  the 
7th  to  Morris  Island,  where,  after  a 
hard-fought  battle,  the  rebels  were 
driven  from  their  intrenchments  with 
the  loss  of  fourteen  siege  guns  and  all 
their  camp  equipage. 

On  the  18th  of  July  the  assault  was 
made  on  Fort  Wagner,  in  which  the 
regiment,  with  the  two  companies  from- 
Morgan,  was  a prominent  feature.  In 
this  unnecessary  and  precarious  attempt 
the  Union  forces  sustained  a loss  of 
1,500  men  killed,  wounded  and  missing. 
Of  this  number  the  loss  of  the  6 2d 
was  150. 

Subsequently  the  regiment  took  part 
in  the  siege  of  Charleston,  which  lasted 
until  the  23d  of  October,  when  it  re- 
turned to  Folly  Island.  In  January, 
1864,  the  regiment  re-enlisted,  and  after 
the  furlough  of  thirty  days  rendezvoused 
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at  Washington,  and  was  sent  to  the 
front  and  took  part  in  all  the  contests 
that  raged  around  the  rebel  capital. 
On  the  26th  it  was  engaged  in  an 
assault  made  on  the  rebel  works  below 
Petersburg,  Ya.,  and  was  foremost  in 
the  assault  on  Fort  Gregg  and  in  the 
battle  of  Appomattox,  Ya. 

In  September  the  regiment  was  con- 
solidated with  the  67th,  which  had  been 
almost  continuously  with  it  through  all 
its  marches.  Company  I was  partly 
recruited  by  Basil  Rogers  and  Perley  B. 
Johnson  (son  of  Dr.  P.  B.  Johnson)  and 
partly  by  Henry  S.  Williams,  of  Noble 
County.  It  reported  at  Camp  God  dart  I 
after  the  return  of  the  visit  of  the  six 
companies  from  Marietta,  and  was  at- 
tached to  the  62d,  and  with  Company" 
B participated  in  all  the  marches  and 
battles  of  the  regiment,  and,  until  his 
unfortunate  death,  Captain  Rogers  was 
always  in  the  hour  of  danger  found  at 
the  head  of  Company  I. 

Captain  Basil  Rogers  was  killed  at 
Folly  Island  by  one  of  his  guard.  lie 
had  gone  the  rounds  about  12  o’clock 
and  had  started  back  toward  the  camp, 
but  having  some  additional  instructions 
to  impart,  turned  back  for  that  purpose 
when  within  a short  distance  of  one  of 
the  posts,  but  from  the  darkness  of  the 
night  and  thick  growth  of  underbrush 
he  lost  his  way,  and  was  shot  by  the 
guard. 

Company  B. 

OFFICERS. 

W.  II.  Floyd,  e.  Oct.  4,  1801;  pro.  to  rapt.  Oct. 
24,  1801; Feb.  10,  1804. 

Francis  M.  Ivalilcr,  c.  Oct.  4,  1801;  pro.  lo  capl. 
and  assigned  to  Co.  II  Sept.  11,  1802;  lo  major 
May  1,  1804,  and  trails,  lo  field  and  staff. 

John  W.  Pinkerton,  c.  Oct.  2,  1801;  pro.  to 
first  limit,  and  assigned  lo  Co.  A;  lo  capt.  Nov.  1, 
1868.' 

Andrew  J.  Fonts,  c.  Oct,  4,  1801,  as  first  sergt 


pro.  to  first  lieut.  .June  30,  1863;  died  of  wounds 
received  at  Ft.  Wagner  July  21,  1863. 

James  C.  Morrison,  e.  Oct,  22,  1861;  pro.  to 
first,  lieut,  and  assigned  to  Co.  A Nov.  1,  1863. 

D.  W.  Welsh,  e.  as  sergt.;  pro.  to  second  lieut,; 
to  first  lieut.  Dec.  1,  1864;  to  capt.  April  19,  1865; 
trans.  to  Co.  F. 

John  C.  Edwards,  e.  Dec.  25,  1861;  pro.  to 
first  lieut.  and  assigned  to  Co.  I. 

A.  D.  Yocum,  e.  Jan.  3,  1865,  as  first  lieut.; 
trans.  from  Co.  K to  B 62d  Aug.  23,  1865. 

William  B.  Lowry,  e.  July  5,  1864;  dis.  July  1, 
1865. 

Lieut.  John  W.  Wal.raven,  e.  Oct,  4,  1861; 
vet.  Nov.  18,  1864,  as  corpl.;  pro.  to  sergt.  May 
6,  1862;  orderly  sergt.  May  18,  1863. 

NON-COMMISSIONED  OFFICERS  AND  PRIVATES. 

Annan,  Jesse,  e.  Dec.  25,  1863. 

Arnold,  Andrew,  e.  Sept,  30,  1864;  dis.  May 
18,  1865. 

Anderson,  Adam  N.,  e.  Sept.  26,  1864;  dis. 
June  20,  1865. 

Patterson,  W.  B.,  e.  Oct.  4,  1861;  pro.  to  sergt, 
vet.  Jan.  1,  1864;  detailed  for  adjt,  office;  m.  o. 
w.  c. 

Andrew,  Martin  R,  e.  Oct,  4,  1861;  dis.  Jan. 
17,  1863. 

Anderson,  George  W.,  e.  Dec.  22,  1863;  died 
Sept.  17,  1864. 

Bratton,  William,  e.  Oct,  4,  1861;  dis.  Oct,  21, 
1861. 

Burks,  Thomas,  e.  Oct,  4,  1861;  dis.  May  11, 
1862. 

Bell,  Jacob  F..  e.  Oct,  4,  1861;  killed  at  Ft, 
Wagner  July  18,  1862. 

Buckliaun,  Samuel  S.,  e.  Oct,  16,  1861;  dis. 
May  11,  1862. 

Blankcnbuehlcr,  George,  e.  Oct,  6,  1861 ; dis. 
July  23,  1862. 

Border,  George,  e.  Oct,  16,  1861;  dis.  Sept.  19, 
1862. 

Barkhurst,  Eli  S.,  e.  Sepl.  9,  1862;  killed  at  Fl. 
Wagner  July,  1863. 

Border,  Nicholas,  e.  Oct,  16,  1861;  vet,  Jan.  1, 
1861 ; trans.  from  1 16th. 

Brinker,  Clemens,  e.  Jan,  1,  1864;  trails,  from 
116th. 

Barr,  Lewis  J.,  e.  Nov.  1,  1861;  vet,  Jan  1, 
1864;  died  Sepl,  11,  1864,  from  wounds. 

Chapman,  Thomas,  e.  Oct.  16,  1861;  died  of 
disease  al  Harrison  Landing,  Ya.,  Aug.  12,  1862. 

Chapman,  William,  c.  Oct,  21,  1861;  dis.  May 
9,  1863. 

Clements,  William,  e.  Oct.  4,  1861;  drowned 
near  New  Market,  Ya.,  April  22,  1862. 
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Coffee,  Richard  W.,  e.  Oct.  4,  1861;  dis.  May 
14,  1862. 

Clancy,  Zacliariah  R.,  e.  Aug.  16,  1862;  pro. 
to  sergt.  Sept.  2,  1864;  dis.  June  30,  1865. 

Clark,  W.  IT. , e.  Feb.  4,  1864;  trails,  from 
116th. 

Carpenter,  Robert,  e.  Aug.  14,  1862;  trans. 
from  116th. 

Christy,  Francis  M.,  e.  Sept.  17,  1862;  dis. 
June  30,  1865,  G.  O.  No.  04. 

Cox,  Elilm,  e.  Aug.  21,  1862;  dis.  July  13, 
1865. 

Durbin,  Eli  S.,  e.  Oct.  4,  1861;  died  at  Stras- 
burg,  Va.,  May  20,  1862. 

Denkar,  Robert  M.,  e.  Oct.  4,  1861;  vet.  Jan. 
1,  1864. 

Devol,  Lemen  F.,  e.  Oct.  4,  1861;  vet.  Jan.  1, 
1864;  pro.  to  sergt.  Feb.  1,  1863;  killed  in  skir- 
mish at  Beer  Bottom,  Ya. , Aug.  8,  1864. 

Dutton,  Henry,  e.  Nov.  4,  1861;  died  of 
disease  March  13,  1862. 

Dye,  Lewit,  e.  Oct.  21,  1861;  died  at  Cumber- 
land, Md„  Feb.  24,  1862. 

Dye,  Johnson  S.,  e.  Oct.  22,  1861;  vet.  Jan.  1, 
1864. 

Dutton,  Thomas  M.,  e.  Oct.  15,  1861;  vet.  Jan. 
1,  1864. 

Dunnington,  John  II.,  e.  Aug.  25,  1862;  dis. 
June  26,  1865. 

Dunnington,  Nathan  S.,  e.  March  23,  1864. 
Dunnington,  James  N.,  e.  1861;  vet.  Jan.  1, 
1864;  wounded  in  action  at  Appomattox  C.  H. 

Dunnington.  Thomas  E.,  e.  Feb.  26,  1864;  pro. 
to  corpl.  Nov.  18,  1864. 

Dunsford,  John  W.,e.  Feb.  29,  1864;  died  Aug. 
28,  1864,  at  Portsmouth,  Ya. 

Farris,  James  II.,  e.  Oct.  4,  1861;  died  Ang.  27, 
1862. 

Farra,  John  B.,  e.  Oct.  14,  1861;  dis.  Dec.  28, 
1862. 

Farris,  John,  e.  Nov.  24,  1861;  died  at  Beau- 
fort, S.  C.,  Aug.  23,  1861. 

Farris,  W.  J.,  e.  Oct.  4,  1861;  vet.  Jan.  1,  1864. 
Fouts,  Wilson  S.,-e.  Oct.  4,  1861;  vet.  Jan.  1, 
1864. 

Glenn,  John  S.,  e.  Oct.  4,  1861;  dis.  Jan.  25, 
1862. 

Hoops,  Isaac,  e.  Oct.  4,  1861;  dis.  Aug.  30, 
1862. 

Hernen,  James  W.,  e.  Oct.  4,  1861. 

Hammond,  W.  II.,  e.  Oct.  20,  1861;  vet.  Jan.  1, 
1864;  pro.  to  sergt.  Oct,  27,  1864. 

Hall,  Benjamin,  e.  Oct.  4,  1861;  dis.  Oct.  4, 

1864. 

Harris,  Esau,  e.  Sept,  17,  1862;  dis.  June  20, 

1865. 


Hann,  Thomas  E.,  e.  Aug.  24,  1862;  dis.  June 
5,  1865. 

Horseman,  James  A.,  e.  Oct,  4,  1861;  vet. 
Jan.  1,  1864;  died  Sept,  20.  1864,  at  Portsmouth, 
Va. 

Holbrook,  W.  A.,  e.  Feb.  13,  1865;  dis.  Aug. 
30,  1865. 

Hatch,  Nathan  S.,  e.  Dec.  20,  1863;  dis.  June 
12,  1865. 

Hull,  Silas,  e.  Dec.  25,  1863;  trans.  from  116th. 
Johnson,  John  W.,  e.  March  30,  1864;  sick  at 
m.  o. 

Jones,  Amos  S.,  e.  Aug.  13,  1862;  prisoner  at 
m.  o. 

Jackson,  Alexander,  e.  Feb.  6,  1864;  died  Aug. 
28,  1864. 

Johnson,  Edwin  P.,  e.  Oct,  4,  1861;  dis.  at  Pe- 
tersburg, Va. 

Knoop,  II.  C.,  e.  Oct,  4,  1861;  pro.  to  com. 
sergt.  Dec.  1,  1861. 

King,  Job  J.,  e.  Oct,  4,  1861;  vet.  Jan.  1, 

1864. 

Keyser,  Jacob,  e.  Sept,  22,  1864;  dis.  May, 

1865. 

Kincaid,  William,  e.  Feb.  29,  1864. 

Hibler,  George,  e.  Oct,  4, 1861;  vet,  Jan.  1, 1864. 
Kirkbride,  William,  e.  Oct,  21,  1861;  vet.  Jan. 
1,  1864. 

Sisk,  John  R. , e.  Oct,  4,  1861;  dis.  July  23, 
1862,  at  Suffolk,  Va, 

Loughridge,  Charles  H.,  e.  Sept,  1,  1862; 
taken  prisoner  at  Ft,  Wagner  July  18,  1863;  re- 
leased at  City  Point,  Va.,  March  21,  1865. 
Matthews,  Flemming,  e.  Oct,  20,  1861. 
Mummey,  W.  H.,  e.  Oct,  18,  1861;  dis.  Oct. 
28,  1862,  on  surg.  cert. 

McCarty,  Levi,  e.  Feb.  29,  1864;  joined  c-o. 
while  on  vet.  furlough. 

Morrison,  John  L.,  e.  Oct.  7,  1862;  joined  co.  at 
Suffolk,  Va. 

McKnight,  Eli,  vet,  Jan.  1,  1864;  pro.  to  corpl 
April  3,  1865. 

Martin,  Robert,  e.  Aug.  15,  1862;  trans.  from 
116th;  prisoner  of  war  at  m.  o. 

Miller,  W.  II.,  e.  Oct.  4,  1861;  vet,  Jan.  1, 

1864. 

Morrison,  W.,  e.  Oct.  9,  1862. 

Merti,  Levi,  e.  Feb.  27,  1864. 

McCarty,  Charles  H.,  e.  Oct.  24,  1861;  dis. 
May  15, 1865. 

McKnight,  Edwin,  e.  Aug.  30,  1862;  dis.  May 
18,  1865. 

Musgrave,  Caleb  A.,  e Sept.  27,  1864;  dis. 
May  18,  1865. 

Miller,  Franklin,  e.  Sept,  4,  1864;  dis.  May  18, 

1865. 
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Milligan,  Alexander  1).,  e.  Sept.  10,  1862;  dis. 
May  18,  1865. 

Moore,  Earnest  A.,  e.  Feb.  29,  1864;  m.  o. 
Aug.  23,  1865. 

McConnel,  W.  C.,e.  Sept.  22,  1862;  dis.  Aug., 

1864. 

Mairch,  John,  e.  Sept.  24,  1864;  died  June  15, 

1865. 

McBee,  N.  S.,  e.  in  Det.  m.  o.  r.  m.;  dis. 
March  1,  1865. 

Morrison,  John  L.,  e.  Oct.  7,  1862;  dis.  at 
Suffolk,  Va. 

Naylor,  Jonathan,  e.  Oct.  4,  1861;  dis.  Oct. 
20,  1862. 

Newman,  John  F.,  e.  Oct.  4,  1861;  vet.  Jan. 
1,  1864;  dis.  July  1,  1865. 

Osborn,  Thomas  W.,  e.  Oct.  4,  1861;  vet.  Jan. 
1,  1864. 

Price,  John,  e.  ; died  of  disease  at  Cum- 

berland, Md.,  Feb.  26,  1862. 

Pierce,  John,  e.  Oct.  4,  1861;  dis.  May,  1862. 
Pierce,  Zachariah,  e.  Oct.  4,  1861;  dis.  Sept. 
5,  1862. 

Pierce,  William  A.,e.  Sept.  1, 1862;  died  Nov. 
4,  1862. 

Pennel,  Lewis  I).  H.,  e.  Sept.  1,  1862;  dis. 
Jan.  14,  1863. 

Phillis,  Richard,  e.  Aug.  19,  1862;  died  July 
3,  1863. 

Pierce,  Lazarus,  e.  Oct.  4,  1861;  vet.  Jan.  1, 
1864. 

Pierce,  Chris.,  e.  Nov.  7,  1861;  vet.;  wounded 
in  action  at  Petersburg,  Va.,  April  2,  1865;  in 
hospital  at  m.  o. 

Parmer,  Charles,  e.  Dec.  21,  1863;  trans.  from 

116th. 

Power,  W.  H.,  e.  Oct.  4,  1861;  dis.  Aug.  26, 
1864. 

Patterson,  II.  M.,  e.  Oct.  4,  1861;  dis.  Aug. 
27,  1864. 

Pyle,  Charles  M.,  e.  Oct.  4, 1861;  vet.  Jan.  1, 
1864. 

Roberts,  Samuel,  e.  Oct.  4,  1861;  dis.  July  5, 
1863. 

Roberts,  George  W. , e.  Oct . 4, 1861 : re.-e.  Jan. 
1,  1864. 

Rowlinson,  Joseph,  c.  Oel . 19,  1861 ; died  Dec. 
26,  1862. 

Roberts,  John  W.,  e.  Oct.  4,  1861;  vet.  Jan. 
I,  1864. 

Rodyback,  Charles,  e.  Oct.  4,  1861;  pro.  to 
scrgt.;  taken  prisoner  at  Ft.  Wagner. 

Riekor,  Mathias,  e.  Aug.  14,  1862;  dis.  July 
3,  1865. 

Iloilo,  Thomas  .1.,  e.  Sept.  Hi,  1862;  killed 
Aug.  5,  1864. 


Roberts,  Joseph  S.,  e.  Oct.  4,  1861;  vet.  Jan. 

I,  1864;  killed  April  2,  1864. 

Spimg,  Lazarus,  e.  Aug.  4,  1861;  dis.  Jan.  5, 

1862. 

Strawl,  Homer,  e.  Oct.  14,  1861;  dis.  Oct.  16. 
1862. 

Stebbins,  William,  e.  Oct.  4,  1861;  dis.  Nov. 

II,  1862. 

Scott,  James  A.,  e.  Oct.  4,  1861;  vet.  Jan.  1, 
1864. 

Salked,  John,  e.  Dec.  27,  1863. 

Shoop,  James  B.,  e.  Nov.  18,1863;  dis  ate. 


t.  s. 

Strong,  Alexander  II . , e.  Aug.  24, 1862;  trans. 


to  non-com . staff ; 

dis. 

July, 

1865. 

Sell, 

Alfred  E 

e. 

Dec , 

. 23, 

1863; 

trans . 

to 

116th. 

Smitli 

i , Marion 

, e. 

Aug. 

12, 

1862; 

trans. 

to 

116th. 

Six,  I 

lewis,  e. 

Aug 

. 20, 

1862; 

; dis . 

July 

13, 

1865 . 

Stanbery,  John  I).,  e.  Oct.  20.  1861;  vet. 


Jan.  1,  1864;  pro.  tosergt.  July  16,  1865. 

Spring,  David,  e.  Aug.  28,  1862;  killed  Aug. 
5,  1864. 

Stanbery,  Thomas  M.,  e.  Feb.  19,  1864;  died 
Aug.  13,  1864. 

Sines,  Isaac,  e.  Oct.  8, 1861;  vet.  Jan.  1,  1864; 
killed  Oct.  7,  1864. 

Shoop,  W.  It.,  e.  Oct.  4,  1861;  dis.  July  3, 
1862. 

Taylor,  James,  e.  Nov.  6,  1861;  dis.  May  9, 

1863. 

Taylor,  William,  e.  Nov.  5,  1861;  dis.  May  11, 

1864. 

Travis,  William,  e.  Feb.  24,  1864. 

Teeters,  Elias  0.,  e.  Nov.  6.  1861;  vet.  Jan. 
1,  1864;  left  regiment  Aug. , 1865. 

Van  Degriff,  Richard,  e.  Oct.  25,  1862;  dis. 
May  18,  1865. 

Van  Wey,  Samuel,  e.  Oct.  4,  1861;  vet.  Jan. 
1,  1864;  died  Sept.  29,  1864,  of  wounds. 

Wade,  Nathan,  e.  Oct.  4,  1861;  taken  prisoner 
at  Ft.  Wagner,  July  18,  1863;  died  prisoner  in 
Richmond,  Va.,  Feb.  4,  1865. 


Walker,  Albert,  e. 
3,  1865. 

Aug.  20, 

1862;  died  Feb 

Welch,  George  A. 
Sept.  19,  1862. 

, e.  Oct. 

14,  1861;  killei 

Wilson,  Alexander 

S.,  e.  Oct 

. 4,  1861;  dis 

July  5,  1863. 

White,  James  B. , e.  Oct  . 4,  1861;  dis.  Oct. 
20,  1862. 

Worrell,  Elias  II.,  e.  Oel.  20,  1861;  dis.  May 
14,  1864. 

Wells,  Robert.,  e.  Aug.  13,  1862. 
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Wade,  Hezekiah,  e.  Oct.  4,  1861;  vet.  Jan.  1. 
1864. 

Walker,  Burr  W.,  e.  Oct.  4,  1861;  vet.  Jan.  1, 
1864. 

White,  Thomas  J.,  e.  Oct.  4, 1861;  vet.  Jan.  1, 

1864. 

Weber,  Jacob,  e.  Oct.  3,  1864. 

Watson,  Charles  E. , e.  Dec.  31,  1863;  trans.  to 
116th. 

White,  Sidney  P. , e.  March  31,  1864. 

Williams,  W.  J.,  e.  Nov.  7,  1861;  vet.  Jan.  1, 
1864;  dis.  Nov.  2,  e.  t.  s. 

Williams,  Isaac  N.  e.  Nov.  7,  1861;  dis.  at 
e.  t.  s. 

Wilcox,  Lewis,  e.  Oct.  5,  1864;  dis.  June  16. 

1865. 

Young,  Milton,  e.  Oct.  4,  1861;  vet.  Jan.  1, 
1864. 

Yerian,  Joseph,  e.  Oct.  7,  1861;  dis.  May  14, 
1864. 

The  following  were  members  of  the 
company;  the  dates  of  their  enlistment 
are  from  October  20,  1801,  to  Novem- 
ber 1,  1861,  inclusive: 

T.  T.  Mathews. 

David  Ryan. 

Elias  Teter. 

A.  D.  Blackburn. 

Ady  Lavosier. 

Zachariach  R.  Winner. 

Harrison  Herryman. 

Company  I,  62i>  Regiment  O.  Y.  I. 

COMMISSIONED  OFFICERS. 

Captain,  Basil  Rogers,  e.  Oct.  16,1861;  shot 
at  Folly  Island,  S.  C. 

First  Lieutenant,  Joseph  M.  Paul,  e.  Oct.  20, 
1861;  shot  at  Ft.  Wagner  July  18,  1863. 

Second  Lieutenant,  Perley  B.  Johnson,  e.  Oct. 

4,  1861;  pro.  to  first  lieut.  May  26,  1862,  and  assd. 
to  Co.  F. 

Second  Lieutenant,  GeorgeS.  Brownell,  corn’d 
Sept.,  1862;  killed  at  Ft,  Wagner  July  18,  1863. 

Captain,  William  Hedges,  e.  Nov.  18,  1861; 
vet,  as  orderly -sergt,  Feb.  1,  1864;  captured  at  Ft, 
Wagner  July  6,  1863;  exchanged  Oct.,  1863;  first 
sergt,,  taken  prisoner  at  Appomattox  C.  H.  April 
9,  1865;  sergt.,  Dec.  20,  1861;  died  at  Beaufort, 

5.  C.,  of  wounds  received  at  Fl.  Wagner  July  18, 
1863. 

NON-COMMISSIONED  OFFICERS. 

Jackson  Daugherty,  e.  Nov.  23,  1861;  died 
Dec.  1,  1862,  at  Suffolk,  Va. 


W.  T.  Watson,  e.  Oct.  21,  1861;  dis.  Oct.  20, 
1864. 

W.  C.  Smiley,  e.  Oct,  20,  1861;  dis.  Oct,  20, 
1864. 

R.  W.  Bain,  e.  Nov.  18,  1861;  dis.  Oct,  17, 

1864. 

Eli  Mclnturf,  vet.,  e.  Oct.  24,  1861;  dis.  May 
23,  1865. 

Eli  W.  Newman,  e.  Nov.  4,  1861;  taken  pris- 
oner at  Appomattox  C.  II.  April  9,  1865. 

Hezekiah  Daugherty,  e.  Nov.  23,  1861;  pro. 
corpl.  July,  1863. 

John  S.  Harris,  e.  Feb.  20,  1864;  dis.  May  17, 

1865. 

William  Dempster,  e.  Sept.  1,  1862;  dis.  June 
20,  1865. 

Elliott  Milner,  e.  Oct,  16,1861;  died  Mt,  Jack- 
son,  Ga, , May,  1862. 

Russell  B.  Hopkins,  e.  Oct,  16,  1861;  died  at 
Suffolk,  Va.,  Oct,  12,  1862. 

Henry  F.  Hedges,  e.  Nov.  7,  1861 ; pro.  to 
corpl.  Nov.,  1865. 

Edgar  S.  Briscoe,  e.  Oct.  10,  1861;  dis.  Oct, 
20,  1864. 

PRIVATES. 

Adams,  Samuel,  e.  Oct,  8,  1861. 

Blazier,  George  R.,  e.  Oct.  16,  1861;  killed  1863 
at  Ft,  Wagner. 

Blackburn,  Thomas  F.,  e.  Nov.  13,  1861;  died 
July  22,  1863. 

Barkhurst,  John  W.,  e.  Aug.  20,  1862;  killed 
at  Ft,  Wagner. 

Baker,  Reason,  e.  Nov.  16,  1864;  dis.  July  28, 
1862. 

Baker,  John,  e.  Nov.  8,  1861;  dis.  Sept.  18, 
1862. 

Betts,  J.  W.,  e.  Nov.  16,  1861;  dis.  Oct,  1,  1862. 

Bailey,  John  P. , e.  Oct,  7,  1862;  dis.  July  7, 
1863. 

Best,  J.  W.,  e.  Oct.  7,  1862;  dis.  July  7,  1863. 

Berry,  Warner,  e.  Aug.  20,  1862;  dis.  June  11, 
1865. 

Burlingame,  Harrison,  e.  Nov.  12,  1861;  vet. 

Carpenter,  Squire,  c.  Nov.  23,  1861;  killed  at 
Ft,  Wagner. 

Clapper,  J.  C.,  e.  Oct.  21,  1861. 

Cunningham,  N.,  e.  Feb.  26,  1864. 

Corner,  Edwin  M.,  e.  Oct,  31,  1861;  vet,;  dis. 
Sept,  29,  1865. 

Carpenter,  Jos.,  e.  Oct.  31,  1864;  dis.  Oct,  26, 
1863. 

Cavender,  John  W.,  e.  Nov.  4,  1861;  killed  at 
Ft.  Wagner 

Davis,  Nelson,  e.  Nov.  13,  1861;  det’d  as 
artilleryman. 
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Davis,  Stephen,  e.  Oct,  22,  1862;  m.  o.  e.  t,  s.  ! 
Donivan,  Andrew,  e.  Feh.  19,  1864. 

Dye,  Arias  N.,  e.  Feb.  19,  1864. 

Dye,  E.  A.,  e.  Nov.  7,  1861;  wd.  at  Ft.  Wag- 
ner; dis.  Nov.  10,  1864. 

Dye,  Mervin  J.,  e.  Nov.  16,  1861. 

Ethel,  Orlando,  e.  Oct.  19,  1861;  dis.  Oct.  28, 

1862. 

Elliott,  William,  e.  Oct.  25.  1862;  dis.  June  20 
1865. 

Foster,  James,  e.  Dec.  5,  1861. 

Gilpin,  Manly,  e.  Oct,  14,  1861;  dis.  Oct.  24, 

1864. 

Gilpin,  James,  e.  Oct.  14,  1861;  dis.  Oct.  28, 
1862. 

Gilpin,  Joseph,  e.  Oct.  21,  1861;  dis.  July  6, 

1862,  on  surg.  cert,  of  disa. 

Hastings,  Adam  B. , e.  Feh.  8,  1868. 

Howe,  Gardner  I).,  e.  Oct.  81,  1861;  pro.  to 
sergt.  Feh.,  1864. 

Humphrey,  Benjamin  A.,  e.  Jan.  1,  1864. 

Harris,  James  W.,  e.  Aug.  30,  1862;  dis.  June 
20,  1865. 

Howe,  Ozro  11.,  e.  Oct.  21,  1861;  killed  April 
6,  1865. 

Hutton,  James,  e.  Nov.  23,  1861. 

Hatcher,  Joshua,  e.  Nov.  11,  1861. 

Hatcher,  Asabel,  e.  Oct.  20,  1862;  dis.  July  7, 

1863,  e.  t.  s. 

Hammer,  William  A.,  e.  Nov.  7,  1861;  killed 
July  18,  1863. 

Jamison,  John,  e.  Dec.  2,  1861;  died  Oct.  24, 

1864, 

Joy,  Simon  P.,  e.  Oct.  31,  1861. 

Larkins,  Recce,  e.  Oct.  20,  1862;  dis.  July  7, 
1863,  e.  t.  s. 

Hosier,  Moses,  e.  Oct.  20,  1862;  dis.  July  7, 
1863,  e.  t.  s. 

Mclnturf,  John  S. , e.  Aug.  30,  1862;  dis.  Aug. 
13,  1863,  on  serg.  cert,  of  disa. 

McCuskey,  Joseph. 

McFee,  John,  e.  Aug.  27,  1862;  dis.  July  6, 
1863,  on  surg.  cert,  of  disa. 

McLaughlin,  Samuel,  c.  Oct.  17  1862;  dis. 
Aug.  22,  1864. 

McKnight,  Eli,  e.  Oct.  5,  1862. 

Newcome,  Gardner  I).,  e.  Oct.  5,  1862;  dis. 
Dec.  5,  1864,  e.  t.  s. 

Naylor,  Frank,  e.  Oct.,  1862;  take  prisoner 
1864;  dis.  1865. 

Owen,  Bradford  1).,  c.  Oct.  21,  1861  dis.  May 
4,  1863. 

Perrin,  John,  e.  Nov.  4,  1861;  detac  td  to  ar- 
tillery Aug.  8,  1862. 

Pickett,  John  Q.,  e.  Oct.  7,  1862;  dis  July  7, 
1863,  e.  t,  s. 


Pierson,  James,  e.  Oct.  20,  1861;  killed  July 
18,  1863. 

Ray,  John  G.,  e.  Aug.  20,  1862;  dis.  March  23, 
1863. 

Reed,  William  A.,  e.  Dec.  2,  1861. 

Rush,  Nathaniel,  e.  Oct.  20,  1861. 

Sears,  John  W.,  e.  Nov.  13,  1861;  dis.  Feh.  7, 
1865,  e.  t.  s. 

Snider,  Thomas  LI.,  e.  Sept.  8.  1862;  killed 
Sept.  23,  1864. 

Smith,  Aliijali,  e.  Nov.  9,  1861;  sent  to  hos- 
pital. 

Sweezey,  Henry,  e.  Oct.  1862. 

Seed,  Elijah  G.,  e.  Aug.  15,  1862;  dis.  Dec.  22, 
1862. 

Smith,  David,  e.  Oct.  31,  1861;  dis.  Jan.  17, 
1863. 

Simpson,  John,  e.  Oct.  7,  1862;  dis.  July  7, 
1863. 

Spurrier,  Hanson,  e.  Oct.  7,  1862;  dis.  July  7, 
1863. 

Smith,  John  S.,  e.  Oct.  24,  1861;  trans.  to  non- 
com.  staff  as  sergt.  Sept.  1,  1862. 

Sockhard,  James,  e.  Nov.  23,  1861;  died  Sept. 
24,  1862. 

Sampson,  James  LI.,  e.  Nov.  15,  1861;  died 
July  17,  1862. 

Timms,  Jesse,  e.  Oct.  25,  1862;  dis.  Oct.  25, 

1865. 

Thompson,  Eli  F.,  e.  Nov.  23,  1861;  vet. 

Tanner,  Henry,  e.  Nov.  4,  1861;  dis.  July  8, 
1865. 

Tanner,  Simon,  e.  Nov.  5,  1861;  det.  to  H.  Art. 

Taylor,  James. 

Yore,  Vinsen  S.,  e.  Nov.  12,  1861;  dis.  Nov. 
12,  1864. 

Weeden,  Thomas  B.,  e.  Aug.  19,  1862;  trans. 
to  invalid  corps. 

Wharton,  Isaac,  e.  Nov.  16,  1861;  dis.  July  3, 
1863. 

Walker,  Alvin,  e.  Oct.  20,  1862;  dis.  July  7, 
1863. 

Wells,  William  J.  e.  Nov.  23,  1861. 

Kinsey,  Oliver  I).,  m.  o.  e.  t.  s. 

Glass,  W.,  drowned  in  Shenandoah  River. 

Edwards  John  C.,  e.  Co.  B;  was  color  bearer, 
appointed  second  lieutenant  in  May,  1863,  and 
assigned  to  Co.  1. 

Bullock,  Polk,  in.  o.  w.  c. 

Nichols,  Eli,  e.  Oct.,  1861;  dis.  c.  t.  s. 

Nicholson,  James,  dis.  Oct.  28,  1861. 

Waugh,  Martin,  e.  Oct.,  1862. 

Blackburn,  4'.  I).,  e.  1863;  dis.  e.  t.  s. 

-John  ( ’.  Gregg,  chaplain  of  the  regi- 
ment, was  born  in  Belmont  County  in 
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1829.  He  studied  for  the  ministry,  and 
in  1853  commenced  his  ministerial 
labors.  Two  years  later  lie  was  called 
to  the  Deavertown  conference,  where 
he  labored  successfully  for  several  years. 
He  was  commissioned  chaplain  of  the 
62d  O.  Y.  I.,  and  was  with  the  com- 
mand until  it  was  mustered  out  of  the 
service. 

Company  F,  77th  Regiment. 

In  the  fall  of  1861,  by  the  indefat- 
igable exertions  of  Colonel  Hildebrand, 
the  77th  Regiment  was  recruited  and 
organized  at  Marietta,  and  mustered 
into  service  about  the  1st  of  February, 
1862. 

Immediately  after  organization,  and 
before  it  was  fully  equipped,  the  regi- 
ment was  ordered  to  Camp  Dennison. 
On  the  17th  of  February,  1862,  it  was 
ordered  to  report  to  General  Sherman, 
at  Paducah,  and  on  the  20th  was 
assigned  to  Sherman's  Division  of 
Grant’s  army,  and  with  the  53d  and 
56th  formed  the  3d  Brigade  under  Col- 
onel Hildebrand.  On  the  9tli  of  March 
the  Division  joined  an  expedition 
under  Major-General  F.  0.  Smith  to  the 
mouth  of  the  Tennessee  River,  thence 
down  the  Mississippi,  disembarking  at 
Pittsburg  Landing.  On  the  18th  of 
March  moved  out  two  miles  from  the 
Landing  and  went  into  camp  at  Shiloh 
Church.  On  the  1st  of  April  the  regi- 
ment was  ordered  up  the  river  to  East- 
port,  Miss.,  to  ascertain  the  force  and 
position  of  the  enemy  at  luka,  where  it 
had  its  first  skirmish,  and  returned  to 
Pittsburg  m time  to  take  part  in  the 
battle  of  the  5th  and  7th  of  April,  1862, 
in  which  the  regiment  occupied  a prom- 
inent position  during  the  two  entire 
days,  only  leaving  the  field  on  the  7th 
when  night  ended  the  tight.  On  the 


8th  the  regiment  was  in  the  advance  in 
pursuit  of  the  retreating  foe,  during 
which  time  they  were  charged  by  For- 
rest’s cavalry;  but,  fortunately,  by  the 
coming  it])  of  the  53d  Ohio,  the  rebels 
were  driven  back.  In  this  action  the 
regiment  numbered  only  250  men  and 
13  officers.  The  entire  loss  during  the 
three  days  in  killed,  wounded  and  miss- 
ing was  220. 

The  regiment  was  with  Sherman 
during  the  siege  of  Corinth;  after- 
ward encamped  in  Fort  Pickering, 
at  Memphis,  in  charge  of  military  pris- 
oners; left  Memphis  on  the  31st  of  -Inly, 
1863,  with  a full  complement  of  men, 
and  was  assigned  to  the  3d  Brigade,  3d 
Division  of  Steel’s  Arkansas  expedition. 
On  the  23d  of  December,  1863,  the  regi- 
ment reenlisted  and  left  for  Columbus, 
and  after  thirty  days’  furlough  was  or- 
dered to  Little  Rock,  Arkansas,  thence 
to  Shreveport,  La.,  and  was  engaged  in 
the  skirmish  in  the  vicinity  of  Arka- 
delphia. 

On  the  22d  of  April,  1864,  the  77th, 
under  Captain  McCormick,  with  two 
other  regiments,  commanded  by  Lieu- 
tenant-Colonel Drake,  of  Iowa,  was 
detatched  to  escort  a large  train  of  cars 
to  Pine  Bluff  for  supplies.  On  the  25th, 
at  Mark’s  Mills,  the  escort  was  attacked 
in  detail  by  General  Fagan’s  rebel 
Division.  First  the  two  regiments 
under  Colonel  Drake,  though  making  a 
splendid  defense,  were  overpowered 
before  Captain  McCormick,  three  or 
four  miles  in  the  rear,  could  come  to  his 
assistance.  When  the  77th  came  up  it 
went  into  the  fight  and  for  two  hours 
kept  up  the  unequal  contest,  but  in  vain; 
and  almost  the  entire  number  took  up 
their  march  farther  South,  and  on  the 
15tli  of  May  reached  the  prison  pens 
called  Cam])  Ford,  near  Tyler,  Texas, 
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where  they  remained  ten  months  before 
they  were  exchanged. 

Those  not  captured  formed  a company 
and  took  part  in  a fight  at  -lenkin  Ferry, 
on  the  Sabine  River,  in  which  they  lost 
more  than  half  their  number  in  killed 
and  wounded. 

After  their  exchange  (February, 
1865)  the  regiment,  under  Colonel 
Steel,  was  transferred  to  the  Army  of 
the  Gulf;  was  at  the  capture  of  Mobile, 
thence  to  the  Rio  Grande  and  encamped 
at  Brownsville,  Texas,  from  August, 
1865,  until  March  8,  1866,  when  it  was 
mustered  out  of  service,  and  reached 
Columbus  on  the  23d,  numbering  17 
commissioned  officers  and  348  men. 
Thus  the  regiment  was  the  advance  and 
the  rear  guard  of  the  army. 

OFFICERS. 

Captain,  Samuel  Fulton,  e.  as  private  Oct.  3, 
1861 ; promoted  to  corpl.  Nov.  38,  1861;  to  sergt. 
April  8,  1863;  to  second  lieut.  Feb.  13,  1863;  to 
first  lieut.  May  30,  1863;  to  capt.  July  11,  1865; 
111.  o.  w.  c. 

First  Lieutenant,  William  H.  Bingham,  e.  Dec. 
18,  1861;  pro.  to  sergt.  April  17,  1863;  first  sergt, 
1865;  m.  <>.  w.  c. 

First  Lieutenant,  William  II.  Burris,  e.  as  priv- 
ate Nov.  14,  1861;  app.  corpl.  April  13,  1863; 
first,  sergt.  Sept.  7,  1863;  pro.  to  first  lieut.  July  1 1, 
1865;  m.  o.  w.  c. 

Captain,  James  H.  Lutgen,  e.  Oct.  13,  1861; 
res.  Jan.,  1864. 

First.  Lieutenant,  David  A.  Henery,  e.  Nov.  6, 
1861;  must,  as  second  lieut.;  pro.  to  first  lieut. 
April,  1863;  re-e.  Dec.  30,  1863;  taken  prisoner  at 
Mark’s  Mills,  Ark.,  April  35,  1864;  escaped  and 
res.  from  physical  disability. 

VETERANS. 

Henery,  Samuel  J.,  e.  Nov.  6,  1861;  pro.  to 
sergt.  April  17,  1863;  dis.  Feb.  30,  i860. 

Harpel,  Jesse,  e.  Nov.  0,  1861;  pro.  to  corpl. 
Sept.  30,  1863;  vet,  as  sergt,  Dec.  31,  1864;  m.  o. 
w.  c. 

Henery,  Andrew  H.,  c.  Nov.  6,  1861;  pro. 
to  corpl.  Feb.  1,  1863;  vet.  as  sergt.  1865;  in.  o. 
w.  c. 

Blind,  John  L.,  e.  Nov.  30, 1861;  pro.  to  corpl. 


June  1,  1864;  vet.  as  sergt.  Dec.  10,  1865;  m.  o. 
w.  c. 

Eddlebute,  Jacob,  e.  Dec.  16,  1861;  pro.  to 
corpl.  Aug.  3,  1864;  m.  o.  w.  c. 

Hook,  John,  e.  Nov.  0, 1861;  vet.  as  corpl. Dec. 
31,  1864;  dis.  Feb.  31,  1866. 

Rogers,  Jacob  F.,  e.  Dec.  30,  1861;  vet.  as 
corpl.  Dec.  31,  1864;  m.  o.  w.  c. 

Henery,  John  B.,e.  Dee.  30,  1861;  vet.  as  corpl. 
.June  6,  1865;  m.  o.  w.  c. 

Flowers,  David  M.,  e.  Dec.  30,  1861;  vet,  as 
corpl.  Sept.  33,  1865;  m.  o.  w.  c. 

McCarty,  James  B.,  e.  Nov.  9,  1861,  asmus. ; 
dis.  Feb.  31,  1865. 

Bulstrom,  Patrick,  e.  Dec.  19,  1861;  m.  o.  w.c. 

Bishop,  Josephus,  e.  Feb.  15,  1864;  captured  at 
Mark’s  Mills,  Ark.,  April  35,  1864. 

Chidester,  William  B.,  e.  Nov.  11,  1861. 

Coalman,  Edward  R.,  e.  as  sergt,  Nov.  33, 
1861;  m.  o.  w.  c. 

Choguill,  George  B.,e.  Nov.  6,  1861;  m.  o.  w.  c. 

Davis,  David,  e.  Feb.  11,  1864;  captured  at 
Mark’s  Mills,  Ark.;  m.  o.  w.  c. 

Dobbins,  John  W..  e.  Nov.  37,  1861;  m.  o.w.c. 

Gates,  Leander,  e.  Nov.  30,  1861 ; m.  o.  w.  c. 

Givens,  Joseph  B.,  e.  Nov.  18,  1661;  m.o.w.o. 

Hooper,  Thomas,  e.  Dec.  9,  1861;  m.  o.  w.  c. 

Hamble,  Richard,  e.  Nov.  16,  1861;  m. o.w.c. 

Hinton,  William  B.,c.Nov.36,  1861;  m. o.w.c. 

Handlan,  Henry,  e.  Dec.  15,  1861;  m. o.w.c. 

Llewellyn,  Jesse,  e.  Dec.  30,  1861;  m.  o.  w.  c. 

Kean,  James  B.,  e.  Feb.  9,  1864;  m.  o.  w.  c. 

Long,  Jefferson,  e.  Oct.  39,  1861;  m.  o.  w.  e. 

McKibben,  Jesse,  e.  Oct.  36,  1861;m.o.  w.c. 

McElliose,  Abram,  e. Nov.  35,  1861;  m. o.w.c. 

Nott,  Vandiver,  e.  Nov.  35,  1861;  m.  o.  w.  c. 

Nott,  Freeman,  e.  Dec.  5,  1861;  dis.  Feb. 31. 
1866. 

Brest,  Jacob,  e.  Oct.  30,  1861;  dis.  Feb.  30, 
i860 . 

Russell,  Reuben,  e.  Nov.  33,  1861;  m.  o.  w.c. 

Rowland,  John,  e.  Dec.  30,  1861;  m.  o.  w.  c. 
vet.  Dec.,  1863. 

Rosser,  Thomas,  e.  Nov.  14,  1861;  m.  o.  w.c. 

Sheets,  John  R.,  e.  Nov.  4,  1863;  m.  o.  w.  c. 

Smith,  William,  e.  Nov.  16,  1861;  m.  o.w.c. 

Springer,  Samuel,  e.  Nov.  8,  1861;  m. o.w.c. 

Thomas,  Joseph  H.e.Nov.  35, 1861;  m. o.w.c. 

Williams,  Geo.  W.,  e.  Nov.  30,  1861;  dis.  at 
Brownsville,  Tex. 

Calendine,  Daniel,  e.  Nov.  35,  1861;  died  at 
Brownsville,  Tex.,  Nov.  33,  1865. 

Davis,  Lalmrcth,  e.  Oct.  36,  1861;  died  a pris 
oner  Aug.  3,  1864,  at  Tyler,  Tex. 

McCarty,  Augustus,  c.  Nov.  18  1861;  pro.  to 
sergt.  March  1,  1864;  dis.  Jan.  5,  1865. 
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Kinney,  Jacob  P.,  e.  Oct  21  ,1861 ; pro.  to 
sergt.  Dec.  12,  1861  ; dis  Dec.  !),  1865. 

McFarland,  William  P.  B.  c.  Nov.  18,  1861  : 
dis.  May  30,  1865. 

Beswick,  John,  M.  O.,  e.  Dec.  14,  1861  ; trans. 
non-com.  staff,  Oct.  5,  1865. 

Davison,  Eli  B.  e.  Nov.  17,  1861  ; trans.  to 
non-com.  staff  Aug.  10,  1865. 

Dailey,  Peter,  e.  Dec.  4,  1861;  trans.  to  non- 
com.  staff,  Dec.  10,  1865. 

Stanhope,  John  W.,  e.  Dec.  12,  1861;  trans.  to 
non-com.  staff  May  15,  1865. 

Van  Fleet,  John,  e.  Dec.  13,  1861;  missing  in 
action. 

DEATHS  AND  DISCHARGES. 

First  Lieutenant  Iierschell  B.  White,  e.  Oct.  18, 
1861;  wo.  at  Shiloh  and  dis. 

Sergeant  William  B.  Hook,  e.  Nov.  1,  1861; 
dis.  at  e.  t.  s. 

Sergeant  Sydney  B.  I.utgen,  e.  Dec.  16;  1861  : 
dis.  Aug.  26,  1862. 

Corporal  Charles  S.  Henerey,  e.  Nov.  0,  1861; 
dis.  Oct.  21,  1862. 

Corporal  James  Longley,  e.  Nov.  4,  1861;  dis. 
Aug.  29,  1862. 

Corporal  Leroy  S.  Craig,  e.  Dec.  5,  1861 ; dis. 
Aug.  11,  1862. 

Corporal  Thomas  Rowland,  e.  Nov.  8,  1861  ; 
dis.  at  e.  t.  s. 

Musician  William  Ridgely,  e.  Nov.  9,  1861; 
dis.  for  disa.  July  9,  1862. 

Beswick,  Francis  M.,  e.  Nov.  7,  1861;  dis.  at 
e.  t.  s. 

Beach,  Georce  M.,  e.  Nov.  9,  1861;  taken  pris- 
oner at  Shiloh;  died  at  Washington,  D.  C. 

Blondin,  James  W..  e.  Dec.  19,  1861;  dis.  June 
20,  1862. 

Coleriek,  Seneca,  e.  Nov.  25,  1861;  dis.  in  1862 
on  account  of  wo.  received  at  Shiloh. 

Davis,  Ezekiel,  e.  Oct.  26,  1861;  died  at  Mos- 
cow, Tenn.,  in  1862. 

Dobbins,  George  F.,  e.  Nov.  27,  1861;  dis. 
Oct.  11,  1862. 

Doran,  Joseph,  e.  Dec.  2,  1861;  died  a prisoner 
Tyler,  Texas. 

Ellis,  Alonzo  B.,  e.  Nov.  30,  1861;  died  at 
St,  Louis,  May  21,  1862. 

Flemman,  David,  e.  Nov.  11,  1861;  died  at 
home  in  1862. 

Green,  John,  e.  Nov.  29,  1861;  died  at  home 
Jan  14,  1862. 

Grimes,  Samuel,  e.  Dec.  16,  1861;  dis.  at  e.  t.  s. 

Hale,  Thomas,  e.  Nov.  27,  1861;  wo.  at  Shiloh 
and  dis.  Sep.  28,  1862 

Heskett,  Christopher  C.,  e.  Nov.  27,  1861;  dis. 


Herald,  Thomas,  e.  Dec.  20,  1861;  died  at 
Shiloh,  Dec.  20,  1862. 

Herald  James  T.,  died  at  Shiloh. 

Harris,  Ai. , e.  Dec.  27,  1861;  died  at  Little 
Rock,  Ark. 

Kennison,  William  S.,  e.  Oct.  26,  1861;  died 
at  Alton,  Ills.,  in  1863. 

Kennison,  Lovit  E.  B.,  e.  Dec.  13,  1761. 

Kenney,  James,  e.  Nov.  8,  1861;  died  at 
Marrietta,  O, 

Lutgen,  Athenius,  e.  Oct.  18,  1862;  dis.  at 
Alton,  111.,  Oct.  21,  1862. 

Linn,  John  R.,  e.,  Nov.  15,  1861;  dis.  after 
battle  of  Shiloh. 

Longley,  Thomas,  e.  Nov.  4,  1861;  dis.  Oct. 

: 11,  1862;  re-e.  1864. 

Linkin,  Emanuel,  e.  Dec.  6,  1861;  killed  at 
Shiloh,  April  8,  1862. 

Mercer,  James,  e.  Nov.  9,  1861;  died  at  Mos- 
cow, Tenn.,  July  11,  1862. 

McElhose,  Geo.  B.,e.,  Nov.  27,  1861;  wo.  at 
Shiloh  and  dis.  Aug.  3,  1862,  re-e.  in  1864. 

McKibben,  William  II.,  e.  Dec.  16,  1861;  re- 
ceived sunstroke  in  1862;  dis. 

Nott,  William,  e.  Dec.  5,  1861;  diep  at  Ham- 
burg, Tenn.,  July  4,  1862. 

Price,  Stephen,  died  at  Alton,  111 . , Sept.  3, 1862. 

Russell,  Thomas,  e.  Nov.  9, 1861;  died  May  24, 
1862. 

Russell,  Henry,  e.  Nov.  9,  1861;  died  May  8, 
1862. 

Reiker,  John,  e.  Nov.  28,  1861;  pro.  to  corpl. 
April  17,  1862;  to  serg.  Feb.  9,  1863. 

Reynolds,  Alexander,  e.  Dec.  20,  1861;  killed 
at  Shiloh,  April  8,  1862. 

Rogers,  Asa  B.,  e.  Dee.  20,  1861;  died  at 
Alton,  111.,  Sept.  12,  1862. 

Savage,  David,  e.  Nov.  4,  1861:  dis.  July  5, 
1867,  at  Columbus,  Ohio. 

Sanborn,  Geo.,  e.  Dec.  3,  1861;  died  Aug.  14, 
1862. 

Salkeld,  Augustus,  e.  Dec.  20,  1861;  dis, 

Stoneman,  John,  e.  Dec.  20,  1861;  killed  at 
Shiloh,  April  8,  1862. 

Nowles,  John  T.,  e.  June  29,  1863;  dis.  March 
8,  1866. 

Bishop,  Geo.,  e.  Feb.  9,  1864;  died  a prisoner 
at  Tyler,  Texas,  Oct.  27,  1864. 

Balderson,  James,  e.  Feb.  11,  1864;  died  a 
prisoner,  at  Tyler,  Texas,  Aug.  31,  1854. 

Boll,  Sampson,  e.  Feb.  20,  1864;  died  a pris- 
oner at  Tvler,  Texas,  Oct.  11.  1864. 

Darnell,  James,  e.  Feb.  11,  1864;  died  March 
11,  1865,  at  New  Orleans. 

Doran,  Joseph,  e.  Dec.  2,  1861;  died  a pris- 
i oner  Jan.  4,  1865,  at  Tyler,  Texas. 
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Decker,  Jacob  D.,  e.  Feb.  20,  1864;  died  a 
prisoner  July  21,  1864,  at  Tyler,  Texas. 

Long,  Joseph  K.,  e.  Feb.  22,  1864;  died  a pris-  1 
oner  Aug.  3,  1864,  at  Tyler  Texas. 

Pearson,  Barnabas,  e.  Feb.  25,  1864;  died  a 
prisoner,  Aug.  11,  1864,  at  Tyler,  Texas. 

Siedford,  John,  e.  Sept.,  14,  1862;  killed  in 
action  at  Jenkins  Ferry,  Ark.,  April  30,  1864. 

Schloterbeck,  John  H.,  e.  Feb.  15,  1864;  died 
a prisoner  July  7,  1864,  at  Tyler,  Texas. 

Schloterbeck,  Joseph,  e.  Feb.  27,  1864;  died  a 
prisoner  at  Tjder,  Texas,  June  29,  1864. 

Smith,  Nathan  B.  e.  April  15,  1865;  missing- 
in  action  at  Manton’s  Mills,  Ark.,  April  25,  1865. 

M.  O.  W.  C.  AND  DIS.  AT  E.  T.  S. 

Berry,  Robert  C.,  e.  April  11,  1865;  pro.  to 
first  lieut.  and  assigned  to  Co.  B April  19,  1865. 

Ogg,  Charles  W.,  e.  Oct.  12,  1862;  m.  o.  Oct. 
12,  1865. 

Pitts,  Morris,  e.  July  29,  1864;  m.  o.  July  19, 
1865. 

Pitts,  Ingraham,  e.  Oct.  25th,  1862;  m.  o.  July 
19,  1865. 

Richey,  Joseph,  e.  Nov.  6,  1862;  m.  o.  Nov.  5, 
1865. 

Sheid,  John,  e.  Feb.  23,  1864;  in.  o.  Nov.  7, 
1865. 

Schwartz,  Fred.,  e. , Oct.  13, 1862;  m.  o.  Oct.  12, 

1865. 

Christy,  Francis  M.,  e.  Nov.  22,  1861;  m.  o. 
May  30,  1865. 

Craig,  James  M.,  e.  Feb.  14,  1864;  m.  o.  June 
27,  1865. 

Choguill,  Elisha,  e.  Feb.  11,  1864;  m.  o.  Feb. 

17,  1865. 

Chidester,  Daniel  D.,  e.  Dec.  14,  1861;  m.  o. 
Feb.  .17,  1866. 

Dougherty,  Samuel,  e.  Feb.  17,  1865;  m.  o. 
Feb.  17,  1866. 

Dierwester,  Theophilus,  e.  Sept.  19,  1864; 

July  19,  1865. 

Hendershot,  Zelotus,  e.  Sept.  20,  1864;  m.  o. 
July  19,  1865. 

Linn,  Charles,  e.  Feb.  17,  1865;  m.  o.  Feb.  17, 

1866. 

Mercer,  Solomon,  e.  Feb.  17,  1865;  m.  o.  Feb.  j 
17,  1866. 

llenery,  Joseph  J.,  e.  Feb.  9,  1864;  in.  o.  w.  e. 
Israel,  Elisha,  e.  Feb.  18,  1864;  in.  o.  w.  o. 
Johnson,  Joseph,  e.  Feb.  18,  1864;  sick  at  Mo- 
bile, Ala.,  at  m.  o. 

Johnson,  John,  e.  Feb,  18,  1864;  m.  o.  w.  c, 
Kraps,  Joshua  J.,  e.  Feb.  16,  1864;  m.  o.  w.  c. 
Lightner,  Samuel,  e.  Feb.  II,  1864;  m.  o. 
w c. 
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McElliose,  Archibald,  e.  Feb.  17,  1864;  m.  o. 
w.  c. 

McElliose,  Geo.  B.,  e.  Feb.  20, 1864:  in.  o.  w.  c. 
Otis,  Timothy,  e.  Jan.  18,  1864;  absent  on  fur- 
lough at  m.  o. 

Pitner,  Geo.  W.,  e.  Jan.  25,  1863;  m.  o.  w.  c. 
Power,  James  R.,  e.  Aug.  31,  1863;  m.  o.  w.  c. 

Sanders,  Jno.  T.,  e.  Feb.  13,  1864;  m.  o.  w.  c. 

Johnson,  George,  e.  Dec.  29,  1861;  m.  o.  w.  c. 

Spear,  Henry  Y.,  e.  Feb.  28,  1864;  m.  o.  w.  c. 

Sherman,  Jesse  II.,  e.  Feb.  11,  1864;  m.  o.  w.  c. 
Van  Fleet,  Garrett,  e.  Feb.  11,  1864;  m.  o.  w.  c. 
Vaughn,  Jesse,  e.  Feb.  20,  1864;  m.  o.  w.  c. 
Walker,  John,  e.  March  4,  1864;  in.  o.  w.  c. 
Walker,  A.,  e.  March  8,  1864;  captured  March 
23;  prisoner  or  war  ten  months;  exchanged;  pro. 
to  corpl  and  m.  o.  w.  c. 

Wallace,  James  W.,  e.  Oct.  30, 1861;  m.  o.  w.  c. 
White,  James  B.,  e.  Feb.  9,  1864;  m.  o.  March 
8,  1866,  Brownsville,  Texas. 

Jeffres,  Andrew  51.,  e.  Aug.  2,  1863;  dis.  Feb. 
20,  1866. 

Israel.  William,  e.  Feb.  11,  1864;  m.  o.  w.  c. 
Rowland,  Greenbury,  e.  Nov.  15,  1861;  m.  o. 
w.  c. 

Ellis,  Miles,  e.  Feb.  24,  1864;  m.  o.  w.  c. 

Ellis,  William,  e.  Feb.  23,  1864;  m.  o.  w.  c. 
Balderson,  Alfred,  e.  Feb.  19,  1864. 

The  following  were  members  of  the 
company : 

George  Comstock,  Daniel  Chidester,  Nathan 
Clark,  Thomas  O.  Oliver,  Josiali  Rogers,  Rey- 
| nolds  Franklin,  Joshua  Adrian,  Marion  Grooves; 

Yarnell  George,  Thomas  Goleric,  Benjamin 
j Chidester,  Mordecai  Rowland,  Joseph  T.  Ileralt, 
Daniel  Henry,  Joliiel  Ilagaman,  Samuel  P. 
Hinton,  James  King,  Levi  Lightner’. 

Wier,  Andrew,  e.  Nov.  8.  1861. 

Preston,  John,  e.  Nov.  28,  1861. 

Pedicord,  Milton,  e.  Dec.  2,  1861. 

Lee,  Merriam,  e.  Dec.  9,  1861. 

Smith,  Joseph,  e.  a fifer,  Dec.  9,  1861. 

Smith,  James,  e.  drummer,  Dec.  9,  1861. 
Smith,  Nathan,  e.  scrg.,  Dec.  9,  1861. 

Company  E,  78tii  Rkoimknt. 

The  recruiting  of  this  company  was 
commenced  about  the  1st  of  November, 
18(11,  by  Rev.  Thomas  M.  Stevenson, 
and  others  for  the  78th  Regiment,  then 
being  formed  sit  Zanesville,  which  was 
afterward  organized  with  M.  I).  Leggett, 

I colonel.  I)r.  -I.  S.  Reeves  went  as  sur- 
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o-eon  to  the  regiment,  and  remained  in 
the  service  until  the  regiment  was  mus- 
tered out. 

On  the  23d  of  December,  1861,  the 
company  met  and  elected  Thomas  M. 
Stevenson,  Captain  ; W.  W.  McCarty, 
first  and  Cyrus  M.  Roberts,  second  lieu- 
tenants ; A.  W.  Stewart,  first  orderly ; 
Dr.  E.  G.  Coulson,  steward  of  the  hos- 
pital. 

The  company  went  into  camp  on  the 
25th  of  December  with  ninety-four  as 
strong,  brave  and  reliable  men  as  ever 
left  the  county.  Captain  Stevenson 
had  for  a number  of  years  been 
superintendent  of  the  public  schools  of 
McConnelsville,  and  had  the  summer 
previous  been  licensed  to  preach.  Lieu- 
tenant McCarty  had  long  been  a resi- 
dent of  McConnelsville,  and  had  filled 
many  of  t he  principal  offices  of  the 
county,  which  made  him  well  acquainted 
in  the  county  and  gave  him  an  influence 
that  caused  many  worthy  men  to  rally 
for  the  defense  of  liberty  and  the  flag. 
Lieutenant  Roberts  had  long  been  en- 
gaged in  merchandising,  and,  being  a 
young  man  of  good  character,  influenced 
many  young  men  to  imitate  his  example 
and  lay  down  all  that  was  dear  upon 
their  country’s  altar.  No  company  in 
the  regiment  did  more  efficient  service, 
and  none  suffered  more  upon  the 
field  of  battle  or  from  hardship  and 
exposure. 

On  the  11th  of  February,  1S62,  the 
regiment  left  for  Fort  Donelson,  where 
it  arrived  on  the  15th  and  took  position 
on  the  field  of  battle  too  late  to  take 
part  in  the  action  yet  in  time  to  take 
charge  of  the  rebel  prisoners. 

With  the  regiment  we  might  follow 
Company  E through  its  devious  weary 
marches  and  battles,  and  cite  the  invol- 
untary tests  of  some  of  its  members  of  the 


luxuries  of  southern  boarding  houses, 
but  this  has  been  lucidly  written  in  the 
“History  of  the  78th  Regiment,”  from 
its  “ muster  in  ” to  its  “ muster  out,”  by 
Rev.  T.  M.  Stevenson,  who  was  first  cap- 
tain of  the  company  and  afterward  chap- 
lain of  the  regiment,  in  which  he  says 
“ no  company  has  done  more  efficient 
service,  none  suffered  more  upon  the 
field  of  battle  or  from  hardship  and  ex- 
posure,” and  a repetition  here  would  be 
unnecessary. 

Rut  two  items  not  given  may  be  of 
interest.  After  the  evacuation  of  Cor- 
inth by  the  rebels,  Colonel  Leggett  was 
sent  to  Jackson,  Tennessee,  occupied 
by  a force  of  rebels,  who  were  driven 
out,  and  C.  M.  Roberts  raised  the 
stripes  and  stars  on  the  same  pole  on 
which  had  been  raised  the  first  rebel 
flag  in  Tennessee. 

On ' the  march  of  the  regiment  to 
Rosswell  factories,  on  the  Chattahoochie 
River,  on  the  16th  of  July,  1864,  while 
walking  through  a clump  of  bushes, 
Surgeon  Reeves  was  accosted  by  a citi- 
zen of  the  country,  with  a request  for  a 
federal  surgeon  to  administer  medical 
aid  to  his  sick  daughter.  The  doctor 
at  first  objected,  but  on  a second 
thought  concluded  to  go  with  the 
man  who  took  him  down  the  valley 
to  a cave,  where  he  found  about  two 
hundred  Union  refugees  hiding  from 
the  persecution  of  the  rebel  authorities. 

The  following  were  commissioned 
and  assigned  to  other  companies  : Ser- 

geant A.  A.  Adair  to  captain ; Sergeant- 
Martin  Durant  to  second  lieutenant ; 
Sergeant  John  Kennedy  to  second 
lieutenant,  Sergeant  James  Farich  to 
second  lieutenant.  The  latter  refused 
to  be  mustered  as  lieutenant,  preferring 
to  carry  the  colors  which  he  had  borne 
in  so  many  battles. 
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Company  E,  78tii  Regiment  O.  I. 

OFFICERS. 

Captain  Thomas  M.  Stevenson,  e.  Oct.  29, 
1861;  res.  Feb.  14,  1863;  com.  as  chaplain  Feb. 
20,  1863. 

First  Lieutenant,  William  W.  McCarty,  e.  Oct. 
31,  1861;  pro.  to  captain  March  7,  1862;  dis.  May 
26,  1865= 

First  Lieutenant,  Archibald  W.  Stewart,  en- 
tered service  as  a private  Nov.  15,  1861;  pro.  to 
sergt.  Dec.  23, 1861;  pro.  to  second  lieut.  Feb.  14, 
1863;  to  first  lieut.  Jan.  14,  1865;  detailed  as 
aid-de-camp  on  staff  of  General  Leggett,  on 
which  he  served  until  the  close  of  the  war. 

Second  Lieutenant,  Cyrus  M.  Roberts,  e.  Oct. 
31,  1861;  pro.  to  first  lieut.  March  16,  1863,  to 
captain  Jan.  1,  1865;  retained  in  service. 

Second  Lieutenant,  Alexander  V.  P.  Hagar,  e. 
as  sergt.  Oct.  30,  1861;  pro.  to  second  lieut.  Jan. 
20,  1865. 

SERGEANTS. 

Joseph  L.  Brown,  e.  Dec.  5,  1861;  vet;  e.  Dec. 
18,  1863;  pro.  to  corpl.  Dec.  18,  1863;  to  sergt. 
June  1,  1865;  to  first  sergt.  June  11,  1865;  m.  o. 

w.  c. 

William  II.  Townsend,  e.  as  corpl.  Dec.  13, 
1861;  vet.;  e.  as  sergt.  Jan.  5,  1864;  absent  on 
furlough,  at  m.  o. 

James  R.  Earich,  e.  as  private  Dec.  21,  1861; 
vet.;  e.  as  sergt.  Jan.  5,  1864;  m.  o.  w.  c. 

Harvey  Davis,  e.  as  private  Dec.  21,  1861; 
vet.;  e.  as  sergt.  Jan.  5,  1864;  m.  o.  w.  c. 

Samuel  M.  Cramblett,  e.  as  private  Dec.  7, 
1861;  vet.;  e.  as  sergt.  Dec.  18,  1863;  m.  o.  w.  c. 

CORPORALS. 

Eli  W.  Coulson,  e.  as  private;  vet.;  e.  as  corpl. 
Jan.  5,  1864;  absent  on  furlough  at  m.  o. 

Benjamin  A.  Wiley,  e.  as  private  Jan.  7,  1864; 
pro.  to  corpl.  Jan.  2,  1865:  m.  o.  w.  c. 

John  Davis,  e.  Oct.  7,  1863;  pro.  to  corpl.  Jan. 
2,  1865;  m.  o.  w.  c. 

William  Stoneburner,  e.  as  private  Dec.  17, 
1861;  vet.;  e.  Dec.  18,  1863;  pro.  to  corpl.  June  1, 
1865;  m.  o.  w.  c. 

James  P.  Hartsell,  e.  as  private;  vet.;  e.  Jan.  5, 
1864;  pro.  to  corpl.  June  1,  1.865. 

Marion  Iiidgeley,  e.  as  private  Jan.  4,  1864; 
pro.  to  corpl.  June  1,  1865. 

Fletcher  L.  Bunn,  c.  as  private  March  28, 
1864;  pro.  to  corpl.  June  1,  1865. 

William  L.  Brown,  e.  as  private  Dec.  7,  1861; 
vet.;  c.  Dec.  1863;  pro.  to  corpl.  June  1,  1865; 
m.  o.  w.  c, 


William  J.  George,  e.  as  private  Dec.  21, 
1861;  vet.;  e.  as  musician,  Jan.  5, 1864;  m.  o.  w.  c. 

Philip  J.  George,  vet.;  e.  as  musician  Jan.  5, 
1864;  m.  o.  w.  c. 

PRIVATES. 

Brogan,  James,  e.  Sept.  21,  1863;  m.  o.  w.  c. 
Coulson,  William  G.  S.,  e.  Jan.  7,  1863; 
m.  o.  w.  c. 

Christman,  Daniel,  e.  Dec.  4,  1861;  vet.;  e. 
Jan.  6,  1864;  m.  o.  w.  c. 

Christman,  William  D.,  e.  Dec.  5,  1861;  vet.; 
e.  Dec.  18,  1863;  m.  o.  w.  c. 

Carver,  John  S.,  e.  Jan.  5,  1864;  absent  on 
furlough  at  m.  o. 

Coffee,  Louis,  e.  Dec.  2,  1863;  m.  o.  w.  c. 
Cochran,  Samuel,  e.  Oct.  10,  1864;  m.  o.  w.  c. 
Donahue,  Morris,  e.  Oct.  6,  1864;  m.  o.  w.  c. 
Drake,  H.  II.,  e.  Dec.  12,  1861,  Co.  E,  78tli; 
dis.  Sept.  26,  1862. 

Durant,  George,  e.  Jan.  5,  1864;  m.  o.  w.  c. 
Durant,  John,  e.  Jan.  8,  1864;  m.  o.  w.  c. 
Dozer,  Benjamin  F.,  e.  Feb.  26,  1864; 
m.  o.  w.  c. 

Ferguson,  Elisha,  e.  Oct.  8,  1864;  m.  o.  w.  c. 
Gallion,  George  W.,  e.  Dec.  7,  1861;  vet,; 
e.  Jan.  5,  1864;  m.  o.  w.  c. 

Glassford,  Fred.,  e.  Jan.  4,  1864;  m.  o.  w.  c. 
Gilpin,  Daniel,  e.  Oct.  18,  1864;  m.  o.  w.  c. 
Hays,  John  W.  e.  Dec.  7,  1861;  vet.,  e.  Dec. 
18,  1863,  m.  o.  w.  c. 

Plersch,  William  F.,  e.  Feb.  25,  1864;  m.  o. 
w.  c. 

Jones,  Reason,  e.  Nov.  15,  1863;  m.  o.  w.  c. 
Kirby,  John  R.,  e.  Feb.  22,  1865;  m.  o.  w.  c. 
Longstreth,  Thomas,  e.  Oct.  12,  1864;  m.  o. 
w.  c. 

McElroy,  John,  e.  Nov.  16,  1863;  absent  on 
furlough  on  m.  o. 

Martin,  Thomas,  e.  Feb.  19;  1864;  m.  o.  w.  c. 
Matson,  A1  vert  us,  e.  Feb.  22,  1865;  absent  at 
m.  o. 

Morrison,  Matthias,  e.  Dec.  26,  1861;  vet.;  e. 
Jan.  5,  1864;  sick  at  m.  o. ; dis.  Jan.  5,  1865,  at 
Camp  Chase. 

Pleteher,  Noah,  e.  Dec.  21,  1861;  vet.;  c.  Jan. 
5,  1864;  m.  o.  w.  c. 

Pleteher,  Nicholas,  e.  Dec.  17,  1861;  dis.  for 
disa.  Sept.,  1862;  re-c.  Sept.  1863,  1st  regt.  O.  II. 
A.;  dis. 

Pleteher,  Jno.  W.,  e.  Dec.  21,  1861;  vet.;  e. 
Jan.  5,  1864;  sick  at  m.  o. 

Price,  Othello,  e.  Feb.  24.  1864;  m.  o.  w.  c. 
Penrose,  Austin,  e.  Feb.  16,  1865;  m.  o.  w.  c. 
Quinn,  Henry,  e.  Dec.  28,  1863;  m.  o.  w.  c. 
Rainey,  Jonathan,  e.  Feb.  22,  1765;  m.  o.w.  c, 
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Sutton,  William,  e.  Oct.  14,  1864;  m.  o.  w.  c. 

Sowders,  Jacob  A.,  e.  Feb.  26,  1864;  m.  o.w.  c. 

Shook,  William  J.,  e. 7,  1861;  detailed 

as  ambulance  driver;  vet.;  e.  Jan.  5,  1864;  m.  o. 
w.  c. 

Stevens,  Elwood,  e.  Feb.  17,  1865;  m.  o.  w.  c. 

Tow,  Joseph,  e.  Oct  6,  1864. 

Van  Horn,  John  W.,  e.  Dec.  14,  1861;  vet.;  e. 
Jan.  5,  1864;  m.  o.  w.  c. 

Wiley,  Hiram  J.,  c.  Nov.  15,  1861;  vet.;  e. 
Jan.  8,  1864;  m.  o.  w.  c. 

Walters,  John  A.,  e.  Oct.  7,  1864;  m.  o.  w.  c. 

Wallace,  Wilkes  P.,  e.  Oct,  14,  1864;  m.  o. 
w.  c. 

Whitcraft,  John  11. , e.  March  6,  1864;  m.  o. 
w.  c. 

Wood,  Charles  P.,  e.  Feb.  17,  1865;  m.  o.  w.  c. 

Williams,  John,  e.  March  16,  1865;  m.  o.  w.  c. 

Young,  John,  e.  Dec.  25,  1861;  vet.;  e.  Jan.  5, 
1864;  absent  on  furlough  at  m.  o. 

Young,  Thomas,  e.  Feb.  17,  1865;  in.  o.  w.  c. 

The  following  names  appear  on 
muster-in  roll  and  are  not  found  on 
the  muster-out  roll. 

Sergeant  George  J.  Cliappelear,  e.  Nov.  82, 
1861 ; dis.  in  1862  on  surg.  cert,  of  disa. 

Sergeant  Alexander  Stinchcomb,  e.  Dec.  21, 
1861;  dis.  in  1862  on  surg.  cert,  of  disa. 

Sergeant  Charles  W.  Brown,  e.  Dec.  3,  1861; 
died  at  Shiloh  in  1862. 

Sergeant  Jasper  S.  Laughlin,  e.  Nov.  28,  1861; 
died  in  service. 

Corporal  Robert  F.  Chandler,  e.  Nov.  20,  1861; 
died  in  service. 

Corporal  George  R.  McCarty,  e.  Dec.  21,  1861; 
absent  at  m.  o. 

Corporal  Jacob  Bush,  e.  Dec.  17,  1861. 

Corporal  William  H.  Soplier,  e.  Dec.  4,  1861; 
died  in  service. 

Corporal  Abram  Wood,  e.  Dec.  4,  1861;  dis.  in 
1862  on  surg.  cert,  of  disa. 

Corporal  Jordan  M.  Maular,  e.  Nov.  28,  1861; 
dis.  in  1862  on  surg.  cert,  of  disa. 

PRIVATES. 

Ammon,  George  W.,  e.  Dec,  12,  1861;  dis. 
Sept.  23,  1862,  at  Columbus,  O.,  on  surg.  cert,  of 
disa. 

Alexander,  Thompson,  e.  Dec.  17,  1861;  dis. 
on  surg.  cert,  of  disa. 

Bailey,  Benjamin  F.,  e.  Nov.  20,  1861;  died  of 
wounds  received  at  Vicksburg,  Miss. 

Bailey,  James  M.,  e.  Nov  26,  1861;  m.  o.  w.  c. 

Bailey,  Christian,  e.  Dec.  19,  1861;  m.  o.  w.  c. 

Bailey,  David,  e.  Dec.  19,  1861;  m.  o.  w c. 


Bailey,  Sylvester,  e.  Dec.  19,  1861;  m.  o.  w.  c. 

Beisaker,  Jacob,  e.  Dec.  19,  1861,  m.  o.  w.  c. 

Barkhurst,  John,  e.  Nov.  21,  1861;  m.  o.  w.  c. 

Boyd,  Cyrus,  e.  Dec.  4,  1861;  m.  o.  w.  c. 

Bunn,  Fletcher  F.,  e.  Dec.  7,  1861;  dis.  by  re-e. 
April  1,  1864. 

Bush,  Hiram  II.,  e.  Dec.  19,  1861;  killed  in 
battle  at  Atlanta,  Ga, , July  22,  1864. 

Coulson,  Eli  W.,  e.  Nov.  26,  1861;  m.  o.  w.  c. 

Coulson,  Eli  G.,  e.  Nov.  14,  1861;  m.  o.  w.  c. 

Coffee,  Louis,  e.  Dec.  4, 1861. 

Clawson,  John,  e.  Dec.  16,  1861;  dis.  on  surg. 
cert,  of  disa. 

Cliappelear,  William  A.,  e.  Dec.  9,  1861;  dis. 
on  surg.  cert,  of  disa. 

Davis,  John,  e.  Nov.  29,  1861. 

Drake,  Henry  H.,  e.  Dec.  12,  1861. 

Durant,  Martin,  e.  Dec.  21,  1861;  pro.  to  sec- 
ond lieut. 

Fuller,  Chester  M.,  e.  Dec.  7,  1861. 

Glassford,  Fred,  e.  Nov.  21,  1861. 

Grubb,  Rasselas,  e.  Nov.  21,  1861. 

Harnes,  Robert,  killed  Nov.  25,  1863. 

Harris,  George  W.,  e.  Dec.  3,  1861;  killed  at 
Lovejoy’s  Station  while  in  picket  line. 

Hann,  David  P.,  e.  Dec.  12,  1861. 

Heller,  William,  e.  Jan.  3,  1862. 

Kirby,  William,  e.  Dec.  4,  1861. 

Kirby,  John  R,,  Nov.  21,  1861. 

Kennedy,  John,  e.  Dec.  21,  1861. 

Keller,  John,  e.  Dec.  25,  1861;  dis.  at  Mem- 
phis, Tenn.,  Feb.  1863. 

Koon,  Sylvester,  e.  Dec.  30,  1861. 

Lees,  Elisha,  e.  Dec.  12,  1861. 

Landerman,  William,  e.  Dec.  17,  1861. 

Moore,  James  W.,  e.  Nov.  20,  1861;  vet.;  e. 
April  1,  1864. 

Maullar,  George  W.,  e.  Nov.  29,  1861. 

Monks,  Albert,  e.  Dec.  4.  1861. 

Murphy,  William,  e.  Dec.  9,  1861. 

McElroy,  John,  e.  Nov.  25,  1861;  died  in 
Vicksburg,  Miss.,  in  1863. 

McCarty,  Arthur  W.,  e.  Dec.  3,  1861. 

Porter,  James  D.,  e.  Dec.  12,  1861. 

Pletcher,  Nicholas,  e.  Dec.  21,  1861. 

Rivers,  Ethelbert  I).,  e.  Dec.  6,  1861. 

Shuit,  Samuel  H.,  e.  Nov.  20,  1861. 

Smith,  John  C.,  e.  Nov.  26,  1861. 

Soplier,  John  D.,  e.  Nov.  23,  1861;  died  in 
service. 

Sowers,  Job  P.,  e.  Dec.  4,  1861. 

Southard,  Samuel,  e.  Dec.  17,  1861. 

Swope,  Henry,  e.  Dec.  21,  1863. 

Thompson,  John,  e.  Dec.  6,  1861. 

Thompson,  John  W.,  e.  Dec.  17,  1861;  died  in 
service. 
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Tompkins,  Benjamin,  e.  Dec.  5,  1801. 

Turner,  Alonzo,  e.  Dec.  12,  1861;  killed  in 
battle  of  Atlanta,  July  22,  1864. 

Williams,  Lutlier  C.,  e.  Nov.  17,  1861;  dis. 
on  surg.  cert. 

Wiseman,  Caleb  M.,  e.  Nov.  26, 1861;  died  in 
service . 

Wade,  William  S.,  e.  Nov.  25,  1861;  dis.  at 
Columbus,  O.,  on  surg.  cert. 

Walraven,  Charles,  e.  Dec.  4,  1861. 

Whitaker,  John  H.,  e.  Dec.  16,  1861;  dis.  at 
Columbus  on  surg.  cert. 

Woodward,  Samuel  S.,  e.  Dec.  19,  1861. 

NAMES  OF  A DETACHMENT. 

John  C.  Russel,  e.  as  corpl.  Aug.  30,  1862; 
wo.  at  Champion  Hills,  Miss.,  May  16,  1863. 

John  Switser,  e.  Sept.  1,  1862;  absent  at  m.o. 

Alexander  Earicli,  e.  Aug.  22,  1862;  m.  o. 
w.  c. 

Jacob  L.  Matson,  e.  Aug.  30,  1862;  m.  o. 
w.  c. 

PRIVATES. 

Brown,  Benjamin,  e.  Aug.  30,  1862;  dis.  June 
1,  1865,  at  Washington,  D.  C. 

Brown,  John  C.,  e.  Sept.  2,  1862;  dis.  June 
1,  1865,  at  Washington,  D.  C. 

Bush,  Lecpard  J.,  e.  Aug.  22,  1862,  dis. 
June  1,  1864,  at  Washington,  D.  C. 

Coulson,  George  S.,  e.  Aug.  30,  1862;  wo. 
at  Champion  Hills,  May  16,  1863;  dis.  at  Wash- 
ington, D.  C.,  June  1,  1865. 

Davis,  Martin,  e.  Aug.  30,  1862;  dis.  June  1, 
1865,  at  Washington,  D.  C. 

Matson,  Seaton  A.,  e.  Aug.  30,  1862;  dis. 
June  1,  1865,  at  Washington,  D.  C. 

Allard,  Jonathan,  e.  Oct.  26,  1864;  dis.  June 
1,  1865,  at  Washington,  I).  C. 

Aldrich,  Theodore,  e.  Sept.  26,  1864;  dis. 
June  1,  1865,  at  Washington,  D.  C. 

Benton,  Orlando  F.,  e.  Sept.  23,  1864;  dis. 
June  1,  1865,  at  Washington,  D.  C. 

Bustator,  Mathias,  e.  Sept.  23,  1864;  dis.  June 
1,  1865,  at  Washington,  1).  C. 

Copsey,  Martin,  e.  Sept.  23,  1864;  dis.  June 
1,  1865,  at  Washington,  1).  C. 

Colen,  James,  e.  Sept.  29,  1864;  dis.  June  1, 
1865,  at  Washington,  1).  C. 

Decissus,  Christian,  e.  Oct.  14,  1864;  dis.  June 
1,  1865,  at  Washington,  D.  C. 

Emrieh,  Peter,  e.  Sept.  23,  1864;  dis.  June  1, 
1865,  at  Washington,  1).  C. 

Friar,  Samuel  L.,  e.  Sept.  23,  1864;  dis.  June 
1,  1865,  at  Washington,  I).  C. 

Fishbaugh,  Louis,  e.  Sept.  23,  1864;  dis.  June 
1,  1865,  at  Washington,  1).  ('. 


Fetter,  John,  e.  Sept.  23,  1864;  absent  in  hos- 
pital at  Alexandria,  Va.,  at  m.  o.  e. 

Jones,  Jacob  A.,  e.  Sept.  23,  1864;  dis.  June 
1,  1865,  at  Washington,  D.  C. 

Keafer,  Adam,  e.  Sept.  23,  1864;  dis.  June  1, 
1865,  at  Washington,  D.  C. 

Linder,  Michael,  e.  Sept.  23,  1864;  dis.  June 
1,  1865,  at  Washington,  D.  C. 

Omer,  Reuben,  e.  Sept.  28,  1864;  dis.  June  1, 
1865,  at  Washington,  D.  C. 

Pletcher,  Israel,  e.  Oct.  19,  1864;  dis.  June  1, 
1865,  at  Washington,  D.  C. 

Rhodes,  Ira,  e.  Oct.  19,  1864;  dis.  June  1, 
1865,  at  Washington,  I).  C. 

Rosser,  William  G.,  e.  Oct.  19,  1864;  absent 
in  hospital,  Alexandria,  Va.,  at  m.  o.  c. 

Stoneburner,  Gilman,  e.  Oct.  19,  1864;  dis. 
June  1,  1865,  at  Washington,  D.  C. 

Stunnaberry,  Absalom,  e.  Sept.  23,  1864;  dis. 
June  1,  1865,  at  Washington,  D.  C. 

Stemler,  David,  e.  Oct.  13,  1864;  dis.  June  1, 
1865,  at  Washington,  D.  C. 

Sloan,  James,  e.  Oct.  19,  1864;  dis.  June  1, 
1865,  at  Washington,  D.  C. 

Smith,  David,  e.  Oct.  19,  1864;  dis.  at  Wash- 
ington, D.  C.,  June  1,  1865. 

Taylor,  Thomas,  e.  Oct.  19,  1864;  dis.  at 
Washington,  I).  C.,  June  1,  1865. 

Wright,  David,  Sept.  28,  1864;  dis.  at  Wash- 
ington, I).  C.,  June  1,  1865. 

Swingle,  Nicholas,  e.  March  18,  1864,  Zanes- 
ville; absent  in  hospital  June  12,  1864. 

Wm.  II.  Dozer,  formerly  Co.  E.  78th  regt.; 
transferred  to  vet . reserve  corps,  and  assigned  to 
Co.  H,  6th  regt.,  vet.  reserve  corps;  died  in  post 
hospital,  Johnson’s  Island,  O.,  March  23,  1865. 

Thomas  Harter,  killed  in  battle  July  22,  1864, 
at  Atlanta,  Ga . 

William  Smith,  e.  in  1863;  dis.  by  reason  of 
wo.  rec.  July  22,  1864,  at  Atlanta,  Ga. 

Robert  Moore,  e.  1863;  dis.  by  reason  of  wo. 
rec.  July  22,  1864,  at  Atlanta,  Ga. 

George  II.  Coulson,  e.  Jan.,  1864,  died  of 
wo.  rec.  in  battle  July  22,  1864,  at  Atlanta,  Ga. 

Asa  Massey,  e.  Aug.,  1862;  died  in  service, 
Lake  Providence,  La. 

Company  D of  the  78th  not  being  ex- 
clusively recruited  in  Morgan  County, 
is  omitted  in  the  numbering  of  the 
companies.  Yet  it  is  proper  to  state 
that  the  company  was  raised  in  the  vi- 
cinity of  Rockville,  Muskingum  County, 
and  Rloom  Township,  Morgan  County. 
E.  1 lilies  Talley,  son  of  W.  K.  Talley. 
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of  Muskingum  County,  was  elected  cap- 
tain, and  with  his  company  and  regiment 
left  Zanesville  on  February  11,  1862. 
After  leaving  Fort  Donelson,  about 
the  middle  of  March,  Capta  in  Talley  was 
taken  sick  and  removed  to  the  hospital 
at  Savannah,  Tenn.,  where  he  died  April 
1,  1862,  in  the  vigor  of  his  young 
manhood,  the  first  of  his  regiment  sac- 
rificed to  the  cause  he  had  espoused. 

Company  F,  86th  Regiment. 

On  Tuesday,  the  27tli  of  May,  1862, 
Governor  Tod’s  dispatch  of  the  2d  was 
received  at  McConnelsville,  stating  that 
Washington  City  was  in  immediate 
danger,  and  that  Morgan  County  must, 
without  delay,  raise  100  men  for  three 
months’  service.  Forthwith  all  was  ex- 
citement. Hand-bills  announcing  the 
news  were  printed,  the  bells  of  the  two 
towns  were  rung,  and  enlistment  com- 
menced. On  the  28th  sixty  men  Avere 
enrolled,  and  on  the  9tli  of  June  the 
company  reported  at  Camp  Chase,  and 
elected  F.  W.  Wood  captain,  Amos 
W.  Ewing  first  and  Geo.  S.  Corner 
second  lieutenants,  and  Avas  attached  to 
the  86th  Regiment  as  Company  F. 

The  regiment  left  Camp  Chase  on  the 
17th  June,  1862,  for  Cumberland;  but 
at  Bentwood,  on  the  Ohio,  the  order 
was  changed  to  Clarksburg,  Virginia, 
Avliere  the  regiment  arrived  on  the  19th, 
and  remained  in  camp  until  the  21st  of 
August.  Company  F,  with  fi  ve  other 
companies,  under  Major  Lemert,  Avas 
then  ordered  to  Buchanan,  Virginia, 
Avhere  they  arrived  on  the  22d,  and  the 
next  day  departed  for  Beverly,  Virginia. 
On  the  25th  Company  F was  ordered  to 
the  mountains,  about  twenty-five  miles 
distant,  to  build  a fortification,  and  to 
guard  passes  on  the  dry  fork  of  Cheat 
River.  On  the  3d  of  September  the 


company  Avas  ordered  back  to  Beverly, 
where  it  joined  the  other  five  compa- 
nies, and  on  the  6th  Avas  ordered  to  join 
the  regiment  at  Clarksburg,  Avhere  it 
remained  until  ordered  home.  It  was 
mustered  out  of  the  service  on  the  23d 
of  September,  1862. 

While  at  Clarksburg  Company  F was 
ordered  out  one  night  to  break  up  a 
company  of  rebels,  Avho  Avere  recruiting 
in  the  vicinity.  This  Avas  successfully 
effected  by  a few  shots  from  their  mus- 
kets, which  rendered  some  of  them  sat- 
isfied Avith  Avar  and  incapable  of  further 
mischief.* 

Company  F Avas  mustered  into  ser- 
A7ice  at  Camp  Chase  by  Captain  Dodd 
June  2d.  1862;  Avas  mustered  out  at 
Camp  Dennison  September  23d,  1862, 
by  Captain  A.  T.  Bond,  U.  S.  A.  The 
dates  of  enlistment  are  from  May  27th 
to  June  9th,  inclusive. 


OFFICERS. 

Fred  W.  Wood,  captain. 

Amos  W.  Ewing,  first  lieutenant. 

George  S.  Corner,  second  lieutenant. 

William  J.  Bumgardner,  orderly  sergeant. 
Thomas  W.  Simpson,  second  sergeant. 

James  I.  Defigh,  third  sergeant, 

Absalom  Wills,  fourth  sergeant, 

Caleb  E.  Fouts,  fifth  sergeant. 

Corporals:  Harmon  S.  Benjamin,  John  W. 
Barkliurst,  John  Grim,  Solomon  S.  Beckwith, 
Moses  II.  Metcalf,  Frank  B.  Manly,  Theodore  F. 
Lent,  Henry  A.  Davis. 

Musicians:  John  L.  Cochran,  Henry  C.  Timms. 
Thomas  0.  Neely,  wagoner. 

PRIVATES. 


Adams,  W.  W. 
Auerbach,  Henry  M. 
Adams,  Charles  W. 
Brownell,  James  W. 
Baker,  Nathan  S. 
Benjamin,  James  L. 
Barrel,  William  A. 
Beckel,  William  L. 
Baker,  Isaac. 
Bengman,  Dennis  M. 


Bozman,  James  E. 
Border,  James  E. 
Cowman,  AVilliam  II. 
Cowman,  John  E. 
Campbell,  Thomas  R 
Chidester,  Thomas  G 
Compton,  John  I). 
Carter,  John. 
Davidson,  Aaron . 
Doren,  Emanuel 


* From  Lieut.  Col.  George  S.  Corner. 
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Denkle,  Jacob. 
Dickerson,  Iliel  L. 
Davis,  John. 

Ewing,  William  B. 
Ellis,  James  W. 

Ellis,  Eli. 

Hiler,  Richard  S. 
Head,  Absalom. 
Hutchins,  Nathan  F. 
Holmes,  James  W. 
Holbrook,  John. 
Hughes,  Henry  C. 
Hannum,  Seth. 
Hutchinson,  John  M. 
Hoi  1 ingshead , .1  ames . 
Han.sberry,  Ezra  S. 
Hughey,  James  M. 
Joy,  James  H. 

James,  John. 

Jackson,  John. 

Jones,  John. 

Kincaid,  McArthur. 
Kincaid,  James  W. 
Kilkenny,  Thomas. 
Kirby,  Robert  E. 
Millar,  Henry  L. 
Moore,  McClurg. 
McCann,  John  R. 
McCann,  Benjamin  F. 
McGrew,  Finley  B. 
Matson,  Gregory. 


McVey,  Levi. 

Mingus,  Samuel  P. 
Mendenhall,  John  M. 
McWilliams,  Thomas. 
Neeley,  Henry. 

Oliver,  Joshua. 

Power,  Patou. 

Power,  Joseph. 
Power,  James. 

Porter,  Thomas  JI . 
Patterson  Henry  G. 
Rogers,  William  B. 
Roland,  Henry  F. 
Rankin,  John. 

Richey,  William. 

Ron,  James  F. 
Sweezey,  Henry. 
Sands,  Alexander  B . 
Sands,  James  N. 
Sutton,  Thomas. 
Thurman,  William. 
Turner,  Vinton  L. 
Veateh,  Tlieophilus. 
Wilson,  Joseph  G. 
Wetherell,  Albert. 
Wetherell,  Luther. 
Worley,  Albert  . 
Wheeler,  Joseph . 
Walker,  Albert. 
White,  Jesse. 

Young.  William  II. 


PROMOTIONS. 

Fred  W.  Wood,  e.  as  private;  pro.  to  capt. 
June  9,  1862;  m.  o.  w.  c. 

AmosW.  Ewing,  e.  as  private;  pro.  to  first  lieut. 
June  9,  1862;  m.  o.  w.  c. 

George  S.  Corner,  e.  as  private;  pro.  to  second 
lieut.  June  9,  1862;  m.  o.  w.  c. 

William  .1.  Bumgardner,  e.  as  private;  pro.  to 
ord.  sergt.  June  9,  1862;  m.  o.  w.  c. 

Thomas  W.  Simpson,  e.  as  private;  pro.  to 
ord.  sergt.  June  9,  1862;  m.  o.  w.  c. 

James  I.  Defigh,  pro.  to  sergt.;  m.  o.  w.  c. 
Absalom  Wills,  pro.  to  sergt.;  m.  o.  w.  c. 
Caleb  E.  Fonts,  pro.  to  sergt.;  m.  o.  w.  c. 

H.  S.  Benjamin,  John  W.  Barkhurst,  John 
Grim,  Solomon  S.  Beckwith,  Moses  II.  Metcalf, 
Frank  Manly,  Theodore  F.  Lent,  and  II.  A. 
Davis,  pro.  from  privates  to  corpls  and  m.  o. 
w.  c. 


DEATHS  AND  DISCHARGES. 

Eli  Ellis,  dis.  July  17,  1862,  al  Grafton,  Va., 
on  surg.  cert . of  disa. ; Henry  ( I lughes,  died  Sept. 
12,  1862,  al  Clarksburg,  Va.,  of  typhoid  fever. 


Companies  C and  D,  97th  Regiment. 

On  the  call  of  the  President,  July, 
1862,  the  military  committees  of  the 
counties  of  Muskingum,  Coshocton, 
Guernsey  and  Morgan,  met  at  Zanes- 
ville, on  the  18th  of  July,  and  recom- 
mended officers  for  the  97th  Regiment, 
then  being  organized  at  Zanesville,  but 
from  some  cause  their  commendation 
was  unheeded. 

Under  this  call  for  300,000  men  the 
quota  of  Morgan  was  two  companies, 
and  in  case  of  a deficiency  of  volunteers 
a draft  was  ordered  in  the  county  or  dis- 
trict deficient. 

On  the  21st  the  military  committee 
met  for  the  purpose  of  recommending 
suitable  persons  to  the  governor  as  sec- 
ond lieutenants  or  recruiting  officers  for 
the  two  companies.  From  the  twenty 
names  presented  the  committee  selected 
George  S.  Davis,  of  Malta,  and  Sextus 
Scott,  of  McConnelsville.  Mr.  Scott  de- 
clined and  the  committee  appointed  W. 
P.  Gilley ; but  after  a reconsideration 
Mr.  Scott  concluded  to  accept,  and  was 
again  recommended.  On  the  28th  the 
committee  again  met,  and  recommended 
Andrew  Arrick,  of  Bristol,  Ira  Ellis,  of 
Homer,  and  Bart.  Coalman,  of  McCon- 
nelsville, all  of  whom  had  their  commis- 
sions by  the  30th.  On  the  7th  of  Au- 
gust each  company  had  half  the  number 
required,  and  on  the  15th  one  company 
reported  at  Camp  Potwin,  near  Zanes- 
ville, with  Sextus  Scott  captain,  Bart. 
Coalman  first  and  W.  P.  Gilley  second 
lieutenants.  On  the  Kith  the  other 
reported  with  Captain  George  S.  Davis, 
First  Lieutenant  Ira  Ellis,  and  Second 
Lieutenant  Andrew  Arrick.  These 
were  Companies  C and  I). 

The  regiment  was  mustered  into  the 
service  on  the  1st  and  2d  of  September, 
1862;  on  the  7th  went  by  rail  to  Cov- 
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ington  Heights,  opposite  Cincinnati,  and 
on  the  8th  took  position  near  Fort 
Mitchell,  three  miles  from  the  river, 
during  the  Kirby  Smith  raid. 

On  the  22d  of  September,  at  Louis- 
ville, the  regiment  was  attached  to 
General  Buel’s  army,  and  on  the  1st  of 
October  started  in  pursuit  of  Bragg’s 
force,  and  on  the  4th  of  October  en- 
countered the  rear  guard,  and  after  a 
slight  skirmish  the  rebels  retreated 
toward  Perry ville.  At  the  beginning 
of  the  battle  of  Perryville,  October  8th, 
the  regiment  was  ten  miles  distant,  but 
came  up,  and  was  efficient  in  the  defeat 
of  the  enemy. 

On  the  reorganization  under  General 
Rosecrans  the  97th  was  retained  in 
General  Crittenden’s  Corps,  which 
formed  the  left  wing  of  the  Army  of 
the  Cumberland.  On  the  27th,  in  the 
movement  against  Murfreesboro,  the 
regiment  encountered  the  outposts  of 
the  enemy  at  Lavergne,  fifteen  miles 
from  Nashville,  and  at  Stone  River 
on  the  31st  December,  1862,  and  on 
the  1st,  2d  and  3d  January,  1863.  Sep- 
tember 9th,  after  driving  the  enemy’s 
sharpshooters  from  Chattanooga,  the 
regiment  entered  the  city  three  hours 
before  the  main  army.  For  this  gallant 
action  the  regiment,  with  the  brigade, 
was  left  to  garrison  the  place,  and  con- 
sequently was  not  in  the  engagement 
at  Chickamauga.  On  a second  organ- 
ization of  the  army  under  Major-Gen- 
eral Thomas,  the  regiment  with  the 
brigade  was  assigned  to  Sherman’s  2d 
Division,  and  with  it  was  at  the  battle 
of  Mission  Ridge,  in  which  it  lost  one 
hundred  and  fifty  officers  and  men 
killed  and  wounded.  On  the  28th  of 
November,  1863,  the  regiment  left 
Chattanooga  for  Knoxville  to  reinforce 
General  Burnside.  In  this  march  they 


suffered  from  being  thinly  clad  and 
without  transportation;  but  while  at 
Knoxville  they  evinced  their  taste  for 
learning  by  the  occupation  of  the  East 
Tennessee  University.  On  the  15th  of 
December  their  services  were,  required 
in  driving  Longstreet  over  the  Straw- 
berry Plains  and  Plain’s  Cross  Roads. 

On  the  25th  of  April,  1864,  the  97th 
joined  the  main  army  at  Cleveland, 
Tenn.,  and  on  the  3d  of  May,  with 
Sherman's  army,  entered  on  the  At- 
lanta campaign.  On  the  11th  of  May 
the  regiment,  with  Marker’s  Brigade, 
made  an  unsuccessful  charge  on  the 
enemy  at  Rocky  Face  Ridge.  At  Res- 
aca  the  regiment  was  under  fire  for  two 
days  (14th  and  15th  of  May),  and  at 
Adairsville,  on  the  17th,  had  a sharp 
tight,  resulting  in  a loss  of  twenty 
men  in  less  than  fifteen  minutes.  At 
Dallas  the  regiment  was  under  constant 
lire  from  the  25th  of  May  to  the  5th  of 
June.  But  the  great  and  in  fact  only 
discomfiture  of  the  97th,  was  in  the  two 
engagements  of  the  22d  and  27th  of 
June  on  the  enemy’s  position  on  the 
Kenesaw  Mountain — in  both  of  which 
it  lost  heavily.  In  the  first,  of  153  men 
of  the  regiment  engaged,  112  were 
either  killed  or  wounded,  and  in  the 
second  thirty-five.  The  boys  celebrated 
the  4th  by  a tight  at  Smyrna  church. 

At  the  battle  of  Peach  Tree  Creek, 
on  the  20th  of  July,  1863,  the  97th, 
numbering  less  than  three  hundred  men, 
being  on  the  extreme  left,  received  the 
terrible  shock  of  Hood’s  rebel  forces, 
and  stood  firm  against  seven  charges 
made  against  it.  For  this  gallantry 
General  Howard  (commanding  the  bri- 
gade) and  General  Newton  (command- 
ing the  division)  went  to  the  regiment 
and  personally  thanked  the  officers  and 
men.  In  addition  an  order  was  issued 
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exempting'  the  regiment  from  picket 
and  fatigue  duty  during  the  remainder 
of  the  campaign. 

The  regiment  was  in  the  battle  of 
Jonesboro,  Ga.,  September  1,  and  with 
Sherman  entered  Atlanta,  September 
2,  1804.  After  this  time  the  regiment 
participated  in  the  battles  of  Lovejoy 
Station,  Spring  Hill,  Franklin  and  Nash- 
ville, and  was  at  Bull’s  Gap,  in  East 
Tennessee,  rebuilding  the  Tennessee 
and  Virginia  railroad,  with  a view  of 
going  by  rail  to  Richmond  via  Lynch- 
burg, when  the  news  of  Lee’s  surrender 
changed  its  course  to  Nashville,  where 
the  regiment  was  mustered  out  of  the 
service. 

Company  C,  97th  0.  V.  I. 

OFFICERS. 

Captain,  Sextus  Scott,  e.  July  28,  1862;  res. 
Jan.  81,  1863,  phys.  clisa. 

Captain,  William  P.  Gilley,  e.  June  10,  1862, 
as  second  lieut. ; pro.  to  first  lieut.  May  10,  1863, 
to  captain  June  6,  1863;  wo.  at  Mission  Ridge 
Nov.  25,  1863,  and  m.  o.  w.  c. 

First  Lieutenant,  Bartholomew  Coalman,  e. 
July  26,  1862;  dis.  April  10,  1863,  account  of  disa. 

First  Lieutenant,  William  I).  Thompson,  e.  as 
first  sergt. ; pro.  to  second  lieut.  May  10,  1863,  to 
first  lieut.  Jan.  25,  1864;  wo.  at  battle  Franklin, 
Tenn.,  Nov.  30,  1864;  m.  o.  w.  c. 

Sergeant,  Albert  G.  Emerson,  e.  July  28,  1862, 
as  private;  pro.  to  sergt.  Feb.  1,  1863;  to  first 
sergt.  May  10,  1863;  wo.  at  Franklin,  Tenn., 
Nov.  30,  1864;  m.  o.  Nov.  27,  1865. 

Sergeant,  Brice  Taylor,  e.  Aug.  11,  1862,  as 
private;  pro.  to  corpl.  Feb.  1,  1863;  to  sergt.  May 
10,  1863;  m.  o.  w.  c. 

Sergeant,  William  A.  Murray,  e.  Aug.  1,  1862, 
as  private;  pro.  to  corpl.  Dec.  4,  1862;  wo.  at 
Mission  Ridge  Nov.  25,  1863;  pro.  to  sergt.  Jan. 
1,  1864;  m.  o.  w.  c. 

Sergeant,  Israel  C.  Garrett,  e.  Aug.  4,  1862,  as 
private;  pro.  to  corpl.  May  10,  1863;  to  sergt. 
Dec.  17,  1864;  wo.  at  Stone  River,  Tenn.,  Dec. 
31,  1862;  m.  o.  w.  c. 

Sergeant,  James  M.  Merwin,  e.  Aug.  II,  1862, 
as  private;  pro.  to  corpl.  Aug.  1.  1863;  to  sergt, 
Jan.  17,  1865;  wo.  at  Nashville,  Dec.  15,  1864; 
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Corporal,  Samuel  Hough,  e.  July  31,  1862,  as 
private;  pro.  to  corpl.  Aug.  1,  1864;  captured 
Nov.  13,  1862;  paroled  same  day;  returned  to 
duty;  wo.  at  Mission  Iiidge  and  Franklin,  Tenn. 

Corporal,  William  C.  Kidd,  e.  Aug.  13,  1862, 
as  private;  pro.  to  corpl.  Aug.  1,  1864;  wo.  at 
Franklin,  Tenn.;  m.  o.  w.  c. 

Corporal,  Asa  B.  Smith,  e.  Aug.  8,  1862,  as 
private;  pro.  to  corpl.  Aug.  1,  1864;  wo.  at  Mis- 
sion Ridge;  m.  o.  w.  c. 

Corporal,  Francis  Hammond,  e.  Aug.  11, 1862, 
as  private;  pro.  to  corpl.  Aug.  9,  1864;  captured 
at  Franklin,  Tenn. ; prisoner  of  war,  and  died  in 
the  hands  of  the  enemy. 

Corporal,  William  C.  Jackson,  e.  Aug.  11, 

1862,  as  private;  pro.  to  corpl.  Dec.  17,  1864;  m.  o. 
w.  c. 

John  T.  Duvall,  e.  Aug.  2,  1862,  as  corpl.; 
pro.  to  sergt.  Aug.  1,  1863;  wo.  at  Peach  Tree 
Creek,  July  20,  1864;  m.  o.  w.  c. 

Corporal,  Philip  Stout,  e.  Aug.  8,  1862,  as  pri- 
vate; pro.  to  corpl.  March  1,  1865;  wo.  at  Frank- 
lin, Tenn. ; m.  o.  w.  c. 

Musician,  John  S.  Crasser,  e.  Aug.  4,  1862,  as 
musician;  m.  o.  w.  c. 

PRIVATES. 

Brown,  James  A.,  e.  Aug.  1,  1862;  wo.  at 
Kenesaw  Mountain,  Ga. , June  27, 1864;  m.  o.  w.  c. 

Betts,  Roston,  e.  Aug.  4,  1862;  wo.  at  Kene- 
saw Mountain,  Ga. , June  27,  1864;  on  detached 
service  at  2d  division  headquarters  as  blacksmith; 
m.  o.  w.  c. 

Carnes,  Leonard,  e.  Aug.  8,  1862;  m.  o.  w.  c. 

Casedy,  George  A.,  e.  July  25,  1862,  as  sergt.; 
dis.  from  Co.,  July  31,  1863. 

Miller,  Samuel  D.,  e.  Aug.  13,  1862,  and  died 
at  home. 

Kahler,  Hiram,  e.  Aug.  1862;  m.  o.  June  10, 

1863. 


Merwin, 

Justus 

E.,  e. 

Aug.  11,  1862, 

m.  o.  w.  c. 

Crisman, 

Cyrus 

W.,  e. 

Aug.  8,  1862; 

111.  o.  w.  c. 

I hitcher,  , 

Junia  A., 

e.  Aug. ! 

9,  1862;  m.  o.  w.  c. 

Greer,  James  F. , e. 

Aug.  4, 

1862;  ill.  o.  w.  c. 

Ilosom,  Janies  P. , i 

e.  Aug.  11,  1862;  m.o.  w.  c. 

Huffman, 

James  ( 

e.  Au 

g.  11,  1862;  wo.  at 

Stone  River, 

Dec.  31, 

1862,  and  at  Mission  Ridge, 

Nov.  25,  1863;  m.  o.  w.  e. 

Kraps,  Jacob,  e.  Aug.  8,  1862;  m.  o.  w.  e. 
Kraps,  Edward  I).,  e.  Aug.  9,  1862;  m.o.  w.c. 
Kinzel,  Benjamin,  e.  Aug.  11,  1862.  m.  o.  w.  e. 
Kahler,  Win.  F.,  e.  Aug.  4.  1862;  wo.  at  Mis- 
sion Ridge,  detailed  in  2d  div.  ambulance  corps 
May  2,  1864,  to  June  8,  1865;  m.  o.  w.  e. 


m.  o.  w.  c. 
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Milner,  Rezin,  e.  Aug.  8,  1862;  captured  at 
Franklin,  Term.,  Nov.  80,  1864;  blown  up  on 
steamer  “Sultana,”  April  27,  1865. 

McGill,  John,  e.  Aug.  8,  1862;  m.  o.  w c. 
Menvin,  Francis  M.,  e.  Aug.  11,  1862;  detailed 
2d  div.  supply  train,  Jan.  26,  1865,  to  June  26, 
1865;  in.  o.  w.  c. 

Mercer,  David  II.,  e.  Aug.  4,  1862;  wo.  before 
Atlanta,  Ga.,  and  on  detached  service  at  head- 
quarters 2d  brig.,  2d  div.;  m.  o.  w.  c. 

McCarty,  Wm.,  e.  Aug.  9,  1862;  wo.  at  Mis- 
sion Ridge;  m.  o.  w.  c. 

Neely,  Geo.  W.,  e.  Aug.  1,  1862;  sick  at  Mur- 
freesboro, Tenn.,  July  23;  returned  to  Co.  June 
10;  m.  o.  w.  c. 

Pearey,  Simon,  e.  Aug.  4,  1862;  detailed  at 
headquarters;  returned  to  Co.  June  8,  1865; 
m.  o.  w.  c. 

Rush,  Nathaniel,  e.  Aug.  4,  1864;  wo.  at  Mis- 
sion Ridge;  m.  o.  w.  c. 

Roberts,  Jos.  W.,  e.  Aug.  1,  1862;  pro.  to 
sergt.  Sept,  1,  1862;  m.  o.  w.  c. 

Simms,  David  R.,  e.  Aug.  9,  1862;  m.  o.  w.  c. 
Spencer,  Bushrod,  e.  Aug.  8,  1862;  m.  o.  w.  c. 
Triplitt,  Wilson,  e.  Aug.  4,  1862;  detailed 
service  2d  div.  supply  train;  m.  o.  w.  c. 

Taylor,  David,  e.  Aug.  12,  1862;  detailed 
battery  brigade,  May  2,  1864,  to  June  8,  1865, 
m.  o.  w.  c. 

Tavenner,  John  E.,  e.  Sept,  10,  1862;  m.o.w.c. 

DISCHARGED  SERGEANTS. 

Joseph  F.  Johnson,  e.  Aug.  28,  1862;  dis. 
Jan.  31,  1863,  at  Murfreesboro,  Tenn. 

Eldridge  G.  Hosom,  e.  Aug.  11,  1862;  dis. 
Dec.  19,  1862,  at  Louisville,  Ky. 

Hanson  Noyes,  d.  Aug.  7,  1862;  dis.  Jan.  16, 

1863,  at  Gallatin,  Tenn. 

Coridon  B.  Seng,  e.  Aug.  7,  1862;  dis.  Dec. 
14,  1862,  at  Nashville,  Tenn. 

DISCHARGED  PRIVATES. 

Carman,  John,  e.  July  25,  1862,  and  dis.  at 
Columbus,  O.,  July  29,  1864. 

Davis,  Wm.  M.,  e.  Aug.  9,  1862;  dis.  Dec. 
14,  1862,  at  Nashville,  Tenn. 

Mummy,  Charles,  e.  Aug.  9,  1862;  dis.  Oct. 
26,  1863,  at  Louisville,  Ky. 

Ethell,  Chas.  W.,  e.  Aug.  6, 1862;  dis.  March 
7,  1863,  at  Louisville,  Ky. 

Fitch,  Samuel,  e.  Aug.  2,  1862;  dis.  Nov.  29, 

1864,  at  Columbus,  O. 

Fox,  George  W.,  e.  Aug.  12,  1862;  dis.  at 
Nashville,  Tenn.,  on  account  of  wounds  received 
near  Dallas,  Ga. 

Glieen,  John  H.,  e.  Aug.  9,  1862;  dis.  March 
16,  1863,  at  Louisville,  Ky. 


Garrett,  George  W.,  e.  Aug.  8,  1862;  dis. 
May  11,  1863,  at  Quincy,  111. 

Hartley,  Jesse,  e.  Aug.  1,  1862;  dis.  Dec.  14, 
1862,  at  Nashville,  Tenn. 

Marion,  Daniel,  e.  Aug.  29,  1862;  dis.  Feb. 
8,  1863,  at  Gallatin,  Tenn. 

McWhirter,  Robert,  e.  Aug.  8,  1862;  dis. 
May  26,  1864,  at  Columbus,  O.,  on  account  of 
wounds  received  at  Mission  Ridge,  Nov.  25,  1863. 

Noyes,  William,  e.  July  30,  1862;  dis.  Nov. 
18,  1863. 

Patterson,  Andrew,  e.  Aug.  11,  1862;  dis. 
Feb.  21,  1865,  at  Huntsville,  Ala. 

Grier,  Marquis  L.,  e.  Aug.  4,  1862;  dis.  June 
24,  1864. 

Gibson,  William. 

Hughes,  Alexander,  e.  Aug.  15,  1861;  dis. 
March  21.  1863. 

Hughes,  George  B.,  e.  Aug.  15,  1861;  killed 
Sept.  2,  1863. 

Horseman,  Thomas  J.,  e.  Sept.  30,  1861;  m. 

0.  w.  c. 

Johnson,  Newton,  e.  Aug.  15,  1861;  dis. 
March  21,  1864. 

Julien,  D.  A.,  e.  Aug.  15,  1861;  dis.  March 
29,  1862. 

Bozman,  Dempsey,  e.  June  26,  1861;  dis.  July 

16,  1865. 

Henry,  Perley  B. 

Davis,  Jesse  O.,  e.  June  26,  1861;  Y.  E.  Jan. 

1,  1864;  dis.  March  8,  1866. 

Stevens,  William,  e.  Aug.  1,  1862;  pro.  to 
corpl.  Sept,  1,  1862;  was  blown  up  on  the  steamer 
“Sultana”;  picked  up  at  Memphis,  Tenn.;  dis. 
May  20,  1865,  and  died  at  home. 

Seng,  John  Q.,  e.  Aug.  12,  1862;  dis.  May 
12,  1865,  at  Louisville,  Ky. 

Scott,  William  H.,  e.  Aug.  5,  1862;  dis.  Feb. 
7,  1863,  at  Gallatin,  Tenn. 

Smith,  Japhetli,  e.  Aug.  4,  1862;  dis.  Aug. 

17,  1863,  at.  Louisville,  Ky. 

Savage,  Edward,  e.  Aug.  7,  1862;  dis.  March 
21,  1863,  at  Gallatin,  Tenn. 

West,  James  M.,  e.  Aug.  7,  1862;  dis.  Nov. 
12,  1864,  at  Columbus,  O.,  on  acct,  of  wounds 
reed.  May  26,  1864,  near  Dallas,  Ga.;  lost  left 
leg  below  the  knee. 

DIED,  SERGEANTS. 

Wallace  P.  Gaylord,  e.  Aug.  11,  1862,  as 
corpl.;  pro.  to  sergt.  March  1,  1863;  killed  in  ac- 
tion Dec.  16,  1864,  at  Nashville,  Tenn. 

Andrew  M.  Hosom,  e.  Aug.  7,  1862,  as  sergt. 
and  planted  the  first  flag  in  Chattanooga,  Tenn. 
Died  Dec.  31,  1863,  from  wounds  reed,  at  Mis- 
sion Ridge,  Nov.  25,  1863. 


MILITARY. 
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Philip  M.  Howard,  e.  Aug.  7,  1862,  as  priv.; 
pro.  to  corp.  Jan.  13,  1863,  to  sergt.  June  6, 1864; 
died  Dec.  16,  1865,  of  wounds  reed,  near  Frank- 
lin, Tenn. 

DIED,  CORPORALS. 

John  Barnes,  e.  Aug.  9,  1862,  as  priv.;  prom, 
to  corpl.  Aug.  1,  1863,  and  killed  at  Mission 
Ridge  Nov.  25,  1863. 

Charles  T.  Kinzel,  e.  Aug.  9,  1862;  prom,  to 
corpl.  April  2,  1863;  died  at  home  July  28,  1864. 

William  H.  McCarty,  e.  Aug.  6,  1862;  prom, 
to  corpl.  March  1,  1864;  wounded  at  Mission 
Ridge  and  killed  at  the  battle  of  Franklin,  Tenn., 
Nov.  30,  1864. 

James  A.  Thompson,  e.  July  26,  1862;  pro.  to 
corpl.  'Aug.  17,  1863;  died  Nov.  26,  1863,  of 
wounds  reed,  at  Mission  Ridge. 

DIED,  PRIVATES. 

Fouts,  Jacob,  e.  July  26,  1862;  died  at  Galla- 
tin, Tenn. 

Bozman,  John,  e.  July  26,  1862;  died,  lung 
fever  at  Memphis,  Tenn.,  June  11,  1863. 

Bachelor,  Alexander,  e.  Aug.  8, 1862;  wounded 
near  Dallas,  Ga.,  May  26, 1864;  ret ’d  to  camp  Sept. 
9, 1864,  died  Dec.  19,  1864,  from  wounds  reed,  at 
Franklin,  Tenn. 

Carms,  James,  e.  Aug.  8,  1862;  died  Dec.  28, 

1862,  at  Nashville,  Tenn. 

Greer,  George,  e.  Aug.  1,  1862;  died 26, 

1863,  at  Gallatin,  Tenn. 

Harvey,  Dorsey,  e.  Aug.  11,  1862;  died  Nov.  2, 

1862,  at  Lebanon,  Ky. 

McFarland,  Harrison,  e.  Aug.  2,  1862;  died 
Feb.  6,  1863,  at  Gallatin,  Tenn. 

Milner,  George,  e.  Aug.  9,  1862;  died  Jan.  23, 

1863,  at  Gallatin,  Tenn. 

Milner,  Asa,  e.  Aug.  9,  1862;  died  Jan.  25, 

1863,  at  Nashville,  Tenn. 

Stephens,  Joseph,  e.  Aug,  5,  1862;  died  Jan., 

1864,  at  home  of  heart  disease. 

Starrett,  William  F.,  e.  Aug.  7,  1862;  died 
Dec.  26,  1862,  at  Nashville,  Tenn. 

Wells,  Benjamin,  e.  Aug.  7,  1862;  died  Oct. 
30,  1862,  at  Danville,  Ky. 

Young,  David,  e.  Aug.  4,  1862;  died  Oct.  30, 
at  Danville,  Ky. 

Young,  James,  e.  Aug.  8,  1862;  died  Nov.  23, 
1862,  at  Nashville,  Tenn. 

TRANSFERRED  SERGEANTS. 

Heyman  B.  McGaw,  e.  Aug.  11,  1862;  pro.  to 
sergt.  Feb.  1,  1863;  I rails,  to  inv.  corps  for  phys. 
disa. 

Charles  Hedges,  e.  as.  priv.  Aug.  7,  1862;  pro. 


to  corpl.  Dec.,  1862;  trans.  to  inv.  corps  on  acct. 
of  phys  disa. 

TRANSFERRED. 

Leander,  Asa,  e.  Aug.  11,  1862;  lost  three 
fingers  from  a gun  in  his  own  hands;  trans.  to 
inv.  corps. 

Fouts,  David  M. , e.  Aug.  9,  1862;  trans.  to  1st 
regt.  vet.  eng. 

Harper,  James,  e.  Aug.  12,  1862;  trans.  to  1st 
regt.  vet.  eng. 

Holbrook,  Adoniram,  e.  July  31,  1862;  trans. 
to  17th  regt.  vol.  relief  corps. 

Mead,  Samuel,  e.  Jan.  4,  1864,  as  priv. ; pro. 
to  corpl.  Jan.  17,  1865;  trans.  to  1st  regt.  inv. 
corps. 

Kenison,  Josiali,  e.  Sept.  8,  1863;  wounded  at 
Kenesaw  Mountain  June  22,  1864;  trans.  to  20tli 
regt.  O.Y.Y.  I.  Jan.  7,  1865. 

Longley,  Wesley  M.,  e.  Aug.  11,  1862;  trans. 
to  26th  regt.  O.Y.Y.  I.  Jan.  7,  1865. 

Palmer,  Jonathan;  trans.  to  v.  r.  c.  Sept.  30, 

1863. 

Sands,  John  R. , trans.  to  v.  r.  c.  Nov.  1, 

1864. 

Wiseman,  Joshua,  trans.  to  v.  r.  c.  July  15, 

1864. 

Company  mustered  out  at  Nashville, 
Tenn.,  June  10,  1865. 

Company  D,  97th  Regiment,  O.  V.  I. 

Company  D was  mustered  into  the 
United  States  service  at  Camp  Zanes- 
ville, O.,  Sept.  2,  1862,  and  was  mus- 
tered out  at  Nashville,  Tenn.,  June  10, 

1865. 

OFFICERS. 

Captain,  George  S.  Davis,  e.  July  23,  1862; 
detailed  acting  major  from  Sept.  15,  1864,  comd. 
as  major,  but  unable  to  be  mustered  on  account 
of  the  regiment  being  below  the  minimum. 

First  Lieutenant,  Ira  Ellis,  e.  July  29,  1862; 
res.  Dec.  27,  1862;  on  account  phys.  disa.;  S.  F. 
().,  No.  52. 

First  Lieutenant,  Andrew  Arrick,  in.  as  second 
lieu).  July  30,  1862;  detailed  Nov.  27,  1862,  in 
pioneer  corps;  pro.  to  first  lieut.  Dec.  27,  1862; 
pro.  to  captain  Oct.  18,  1 8(54. 

First  Lieutenant,  John  S.  Adair,  e.  July  23, 
1862;  m.  as  orderly  sergt.  Sept.  2,  1862;  pro.  to 
second  lieut.  Dec.  27,  1862;  appointed  acting  adj. 
Aug.  4,  1864;  pro.  to  first  lieut.  and  trans.  to  field 
and  staff  asadjt.  Oct.  18,  1864;  wo.  at  Nashville, 
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Term.,  Dec.  16,  1864,  by  fragment,  of  shell,  in 
right  leg. 

SERGEANTS. 

. 

Austin  Harvey,  e.  Aug.  8,  1862;  pro.  to  corpl. 
Sept.  2,  1862,  to  sergt.  March  1,  1863,  to  orderly 
sergt.  March  1,  1865;  m.  o.  w.  c. 

Israel  Hoopes,  e.  Aug.  1,  1862;  pro.  to  first 
sergt,  Nov.  1,  1863;  in.  o.  w.  c. 

Eli  A.  Newman,  e.  Aug.  5, 1862;  pro.  to  corpl. 
Sept.  2,  1862;  to  sergt.  Aug.  31,  1864;  nr.  o.  w.  c. 

Amos  J.  Croy,  e.  Aug,  12,  1862;  pro.  to  corpl. 
March  1.  1863;  to  sergeant  Jan,  1,  1865;  m.  o. 
w.  e. 

Joseph  Wetherelll,  e.  Aug.  !),  1862;  pro.  to 
corpl.  March  1,  1863,  to  sergt,  March  16,  1865; 
m.  o.  w.  c. 

Cyrus  Faires,  e.  Aug.  11,  1862;  pro.  to  corpl. 
March  1,  1863,  to  sergt.  March  16,  1865;  m.  o. 
w.  c. 

CORPORALS. 

Joseph  Clark,  e.  Aug.  12,  1862;  pro.  to  corpl. 
April  6,  1863;  nr.  o.  w.  c. 

Joshua  Dewees,  e.  Aug.  1,  1862;  pro.  to  corpl. 
Nov.  1,  1863;  m.  o.  w.  c. 

George  Crawford,  e.  Aug.  12,  1862;  pro.  to 
corpl.  March  1,  1865;  m.  o.  w.  c. 

Alexander  Clark,  e.  Aug.  12,  1862;  pro.  to 
corpl.  March  1,  1865;  m.  o.  w.  c. 

John  Davis,  e.  Aug.  8,  1862;  pro.  to  corpl. 
March  1,  1865;  m.  o.  w.  c. 

Jesse  Carr,  e.  Aug.  11,  1862;  pro.  to  corpl. 
March  1,  1865;  m.  o.  w.  c. 

Martin  Liveze3T,  e.  Aug.  5,  1862;  pro.  to 
corpl.  March  16,  1865;  m.  o.  w.  c. 

Eliliu  Palmer,  e.  Aug.  9,  1862,  as  drummer; 
m.  o.  w.  c. 

PRIVATES . 

Bain,  William  S.  e.  Aug.  8,  1862;  m.  o. 
w.  c. 

Brooks,  William,  Jr.,  e.  Aug.  11,  1862;  m. 
o.  w.  c. 

Carpenter,  James  J.  e.  Aug.  12,  1862;  m.  o. 

w.  c. 

Crawford,  John,  e.  Aug.  5.  1862;  m.  o.  w.  c. 
Diehl,  Henry,  e.  Aug.  11,  1862;  m.  o.  w.  c. 
Davis,  John  11.  e.  Aug.  11,  1862;  sick  at 
Camp  Denison  at  m . o . 

Danhauer,  Elias,  e.  Aug.  11,1862;  m.o.  w.  c. 
Foulke,  Evan  e.  Aug.  6,  1862;  m.  o.  w.  c. 
Gillespie,  George  A.  e.  Aug.  11,  1862;  m.  o. 
w.  c. 

Huffman,  Godfrey  E.  e.  Aug.  5,  1862;  sick  at 
m . o . 

Hess,  Alexander,  e.  Aug.  4,  1864;  prisoner  of 
war  and  killed  on  the  steamer  “ Sultana.” 

Hart,  Hiram,  e.  Aug.  12,  1862;  died  from  1 


wounds  received  at  Mission  Ridge,  Nov.  25, 

1863. 

Hoopes,  Israel,  e.  Aug.  1,  1862;  m.  o.  w. 
Laws,  Newton,  e.  Aug.  9,  1862;  sick  at  Nash- 
ville at  m.  o. 

Livezey,  Thomas  S.  e.  Aug.  11,  1862;  m.  o. 
w.  c. 

Martin,  William,  e.  Aug.  13,  1862;  m.  o. 
w.  c. 

Newman,  George  W .,  e.  Sept.  16,  1864;  m. 
o.  w.  c. 

Phipps,  Aaron,  e.  Aug.  1,  1862;  m.  o.  w.  e. 
Posey,  Benjamin,  e.  Aug.  7,  1862;  m.  o w.  c. 
Sands,  William  D.,  e.  Aug.  11,  1862;  sick 
Nashville,  Tenn.,  atm.  o. 

Spurrier,  Martin,  e.  Aug.  12,  1862;  m.  o. 
June  8,  1865. 

Underwood,  John  W.  e.  Aug.  11,  1862;  m. 
o.  w.  c. 

DISCHARGED. 

Sergeant  Perley  B.  Dickerson,  e.  Aug.  11, 
1862,  as  sergt.;  pro.  to  first  sergt.  1862;  dis. 
Nov.  30,  1863,  to  accept  second-1  ieutenacy,  2d 
regt.  U.  S.  C.  T. 

Sergeant  Samuel  C.  Gray,  e.  Aug.  11,  1862, 
dis,  Jan.  31,  1863,  at  Gallatin,  Tenn. 

Sergeant  Leroy  S . Holcomb,  e.  Aug.  11,  1862; 
corpl.  at  organization,  pro.  to  sergt.  June  23, 

1864,  dis.  March  16,  1865,  at  Madison,  Ind.,  for 
disa.  from  wounds. 

Corporal  Daniel  Yocum,  e.  Aug.  11, 1862;  dis. 
Feb.  13,  1863,  at  Nashville,  Tenn.,  for  disa.  from 
wounds. 

Corporal  David  McVey,  e.  Aug.  9,  1862;  dis. 
Feb.  6,  1663,  at  Murfreesboro,  Tenn.,  for  disa. 
PRIVATES  DISCHARGED . 

Benjamin,  Levi,  e.  Aug.  11,  1862;  dis.  April 
10,  1863,  at  Columbus,  O.,  for  phys.  disa. 

Carnahan,  Milton,  e.  Aug.  8,  1862;  dis.  Nov. 

3,  1864,  at  Columbus,  O. 

Carty,  Nathan  B.,  e.  Aug.  4,  1862;  dis.  Nov. 

4,  1863,  at  Gallatin,  Tenn. 

Drake,  Henry  II.,  e.  Feb.  29,  1864;  dis.  May 
3,  1865. 

Foulke,  Edward,  e.  Aug.  1,  1862;  dis.  Feb. 
26,  1863,  at  Gallatin,  Tenn. 

Fisher,  Thomas  C.,  e.  Aug.  5,  1862;  dis. 
April  18,  1863,  at  Columbus,  O . 

Godfrey,  Israel  I).,  e.  Aug.  9,  1862;  dis.  Feb. 
3,  1863,  at  Gallatin,  Tenn. 

Israel,  William,  e.  Aug.  1862;  dis.  Dec.  10, 
1862,  at  Louisville,  Ky.,  disa.  from  wo. 

Pierpoint,  Albert,  e.  Aug.  8,  1862;  dis.  March 
31,  1863,  at  Gallatin,  Term. 

Fletcher,  Samuel  C.,  e.  Aug.  12,  1862;  dis 
1 March  21,  1863.  at  Gallatin,  Tenn. 
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Plummer.  Robert  R. , e.  Aug.  8,  1862;  dis. 
Jan.  17,  1863,  at  Gallatin,  Tenn. 

DEATHS. 

Sergeant  Nathaniel  Hart,  e.  Aug.  1,  1862; 
died  Jan.  3,  1865,  at  Franklin,  Tenn.  from  wo. 
rec.  Nov.  30,  1864,  at  battle  of  Franklin. 

Sergeant  William  H.  Simpson,  e.  Aug.  8, 
1862;  corpl.  at  organization;  pro.  tosergt.  Dec. 
27,  1862;  died  at  Kenesaw  Mountain,  June  23, 
1864,  from  wo.  rec.  near  Marietta,  Ga.,  June  22, 
1864. 

Sergeant  Jesse  Coulson,  e.  Aug.  6,  1862, 
corpl.  at  organization;  pro.  to  sergt.  Nov.  1 ; 
1863;  died  July  17,  1864,  at  Nashville,  Tenn., 
of  wo.  rec.  June  22,  1864,  near  Marietta,  Ga. 

Corporal  Hiram  Palmer,  e.  Aug.  1,  1862;  died 
July  1,  1863,  at  Jeffersonville,  Ind. 

Musician  James  Livezey,  e.  Aug.  9,  1862; 
killed  Dec.  31,  1862,  at  Stone  River,  Tenn. 

PRIVATES . 

Bingham,  Eli,  e.  Aug.,  1862;  killed  Nov.  25, 
1863,  at  Mission  Ridge,  Tenn. 

Buchanan,  William,  e.  Aug.  9,  1862;  died 
Jan.  14,  1863,  at  Nashville,  Tenn. 

Baker,  Joseph,  e.  Aug.  11,  1862;  died  July 

18,  1864,  at  Nashville,  Tenn. 

Brown,  Leonard  A.  J.  e.  Aug.  12,  1862; 
killed  June  22,  1864,  at  Kenesaw  Mountain. 

Coyle,  Stephenson  H.  e.  Aug.  8,  1862;  cap. 
at  Stone  River,  Jan.  2,  1863;  taken  to  Richmond, 
Va.;  released  Feb.  1863,  and  returned  to  co.; 
died  June  6,  1864,  at  Nashville,  Tenn.,  from  wo. 
rec.  near  Adairsville,  Ga.,  May  17,  1864. 

Drake,  H.  H.,  e.  Feb.  28,  1863:  m.  o.  July 

19,  1865. 

Drake,  Thomas  J.,  e.  Aug.  11,  1862;  killed 
Nov.  30,  1864,  at  battle  of  Franklin,  Tenn. 
Denver,  David  II.,  e.  Aug.  13,  1862;  died  Jan. 

29,  1863,  at  Nashville,  Tenn. 

Daugherty,  Jesse,  e.  Aug.  12,  1862;  died  June 
24,  1863,  at  Nashville,  Tenn. 

Foreaker,  Francis  M.,  e.  Aug.  13,  1862;  died 
March  3,  1864,  at  Chattanooga,  Tenn.,  from  wo. 
rec.  at  Mission  Ridge,  Nov.  25,  1863. 

Ilarmer,  Edward  T.,  e.  Aug.  6,  1862;  died 
Jan.  25,  1863,  at  Nashville,  Tenn. 

Hines,  Joseph,  e.  Aug.  11,  1862;  killed  Nov. 

30,  1864,  at  Franklin,  Tenn. 

Ilurd,  Jacob,  e.  Aug.  12,  1862;  died  March  1, 
at  Murfreesboro,  Tenn. 

Ilannum,  James,  e.  Aug.  12,  1862;  died  April 
26,  1864,  at  Murfreesboro,  Tenn.,  buried  at  Nash- 
ville. 

Hammond,  William  II.  II.,  e.  Aug.  8,  1862; 
died  Dec.  3,  1863,  at  Chattanooga,  Tenn.,  from 
wo.  rec,  at  Mission  Ridge,  Nov.  25,  1863. 


Israel,  David,  e.  Aug.  7,  1862;  died  Feb.  14, 
1863,  at  Murfreesboro,  Tenn. 

Kinzey,  Benjamin,  e.  Aug.  5,  1862;  died  Jan. 
31,  1863,  at  Nashville,  Tenn. 

Lewis,  John,  e.  Aug.  1,  1862;  died  March  7, 
1863,  at  Murfreesboro,  Tenn. 

Longstreth,  William  D.,  e.  Aug.  11,  1862; 
died  Jan.  7,  1863,  at  Nashville,  Tenn. 

Longstreth,  William  M.,  e.  Aug.  13,  1862; 
died  March  13,  1863,  at  Murfreesboro,  Tenn. 

Ralston,  James,  e.  Aug.  9,  1862;  died  July 
4,  1864,  at  Chattannooga,  Tenn. 

Rine,  William  L.,  e.  Aug.  12,  1862;  died  Jan. 
18,  1863;  at  Nashville,  Tenn. 

Riley,  Bazil  G.,  e.  Aug.  4,  1862;  died  June 
13,  1863,  at  Murfreesboro,  Tenn. 

Sheets,  John  A.,  e.  Aug.  11,  1862;  died  Dec. 
22,  1862,  at  Nashville,  Tenn. 

Timberlake,  Lewis,  e.  Aug.  1,  1862;  died 
Dec.  3,  1863,  at  Chattanooga,  Tenn.,  from  wo. 
rec.  at  Mission  Ridge. 

Thompson,  Levi,  e.  Aug.  6,  1862;  died  Dec. 
11,  1862,  at  Nashville,  Tenn. 

Tavenner,  Charles  II.,  e.  Aug.  11,  1862;  died 
May  15,  1863,  at  Camp  Denison,  O. 

Warthing,  Charles  W.,  e.  Aug.  12,  1862;  died 
June  4,  1864,  at  Dallas,  Ga,,  from  wo.  rec.  at 
New  Hope  Church,  Ga. 

Wiseman,  James,  e.  Aug.  5,  1862;  killed  June 
27,  1864,  at  Kenesaw  Mountain. 

TRANSFERRED. 

Sands,  George  I.,  e.  Aug.  12,  1862;  trails,  to 
v.  r.  c.  March  9,  1865. 

Olendennon,  Lewis,  e.,  Feb.  29,  1864;  trails,  to 
26th  O.  V.  Y.  I.  June  7,  1865. 

Crawford,  James,  e.  Aug.  12,  1862;  trails,  to 
v.  r.  c.  Nov.  27,  1863;  dis.  e.  t.  s.  Sept.  2,  1865. 

Hoopes,  Joseph,  e.  Aug.  6,  1862;  tran.s.  lo 
v.  r.  c.  Aug.  5,  1863. 

Hawkins,  James,  0.,  e.  Aug.  5,  1862;  tran.s.  to 
M.  B.,  Louisville,  Ky.,  Jan.  13,  1863. 

Lees,  John  W.,  e.  Aug.  9,  1862;  trails,  to 
v.  r.  c.  Sept.  30,  1863. 

McAdoo,  James,  e.  Aug.  11,  1862;  tran.s.  to  2d 
bat.  v.  r.  c.  Sept.  30,  1863. 

Palmer,  Jonathan,  e.  Aug.  1,  1862. 

Sands,  John  K,,  e.  Feb.,  1864. 

Wiseman,  Joshua,  e.  Aug.  11,  1862;  tran.s.  to 
v.  r.  c.  by  order  war  dept.  June  5,  1864;  in.  o. 
June  30,  1865. 

Hess,  Alexander,  e.  Aug.  4,  1862;  taken  pris. 
Nov.  30,  1864;  exchanged  and  lost  on  the  steamer 
i “Sultana.” 

The  following  enlisted  between  Aug.  7 and  12, 
i 1862,  inclusive; 


t 
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Craig,  Oliver,  C.;  Deaver,  Levi  L.;  Dewees, 
W.  II.;  Fell,  Aaron;  Strahl,  James  M. ; Sarver 
Beniamin. 

Company  C,  122d  Regiment. 

This  company  was  recruited  by  Geo. 
J.  Henderson  and  William  Glenn,  and 
on  the  3d  of  October,  1862.  was  mus- 
tered into  the  122d  Regiment,  Colonel 
W.  H.  Ball,  as  Company  C,  with  Geo.  J. 
Henderson  captain,  William  Glenn  first 
and  J.  S.  Paul  second  lieutenant,  and 
P.  F.  Power  orderly  sergeant. 

The  regiment  left  camp  at  Zanesville 
on  the  23d  of  October,  1862,  on  the 
steamers  “Potwin”  and  “Powell”  for 
Parkersburg,  Wr.  Va.  On  the  5th  of 
December,  at  New  Creek,  it  was  at- 
tached to  a brigade  in  General  Milroy’s 
Division.  Their  first  march  was  up  the 
valley  of  the  south  branch  of  the  Poto- 
mac, through  a snow  storm,  via  Peters- 
burg, Hardin  County,  Va.,  and  War- 
densville;  returning  to  Moorfield  on 
the  south  branch  by  way  of  Romney, 
the  regiment  marched  to  Winchester 
on  the  1st  of  January,  1863,  and,  with 
the  110th  Ohio,  constituted  the  garri- 
son of  the  place  under  General  Milroy, 
and  was  continuously  e imaged  in 

«.  o O 

marching,  counter-marching  and  skir- 
mishing with  the  enemy.  On  the  14th 
of  June  the  regiment  was  engaged  the 
entire  day,  and  on  the  afternoon  it  was 
discovered  that  the  town  was  sur- 
rounded bv  Ewell’s  Corps  of  Lee’s  army. 
At  2 a.  m.,  of  the  15th.  a portion  of  the 
garrison,  with  the  122d  in  the  advance, 
forced  their  way  through  the  rebel 
lines,  and  arrived  at  Harper’s  Ferry  on 
the  same  day,  where  they  remained 
until  the  1st  of  July.  In  this  daring 
enterprise  Company  C.  lost  twenty-four 
men ; one  killed,  one  wounded,  and 
twenty-two  taken  prisoners — the  ma- 
jority of  the  captured  being  in  military 


parlance,  stragglers.  On  the  1st  of 
July  the  division  was  ordered  to  Wash- 
ington by  the  canal,  and  arrived  there 
on  the  morning,  as  Captain  Henderson 
said,  “of  that  glorious  Fourth  that 
brought  the  news  of  the  capture  of 
Vicksburg,  and  the  defeat  of  Lee’s  army 
at  Gettysburg.” 

On  the  6th  the  regiment  went  by  rail 
to  Frederick  City,  Md.,  where  it  was 
attached  to  the  3d  Army  Corps  under 
General  Meade.  At  that  time  Com- 
pany C numbered  thirty-five  men ; four- 
teen were  sent  to  the  hospital,  and 
Lieutenant  Glenn,  with  eight  men,  was 
detailed  on  guard  duty  at  the  commis- 
sary department,  leaving  fourteen  for 
duty,  who  remained  and  went  with 
Meade’s  army  on  the  march  to  the  Rap- 
pahannock. 

In  August  the  122d  and  110th  were 
ordered  to  New  York  City  to  give 
attention  to  the  rioters  who  were  resist- 
ing the  draft,  and  were  distributed  in 
detachments  through  the  seditious  dis- 
tricts. There  they  remained  until  Sep- 
tember, when  they  rejoined  the  brig- 
ade in  camp  on  the  Rappahannock, 
where  most  of  the  sick  and  wounded 
returned. 

At  the  battle  of  Mine  Run  Com- 
pany C lost  three  killed  and  two 
wounded. 

During  the  winter  of  1863  Company 
C,  with  the  regiment,  was  encamped  on 
the  farm  of  John  Minor  Botts,  near 
Brandy  Station,  Culpepper  County,  Va. 

In  May,  1864,  the  company  was  in 
the  6th  Corps  of  Grant’s  army,  and  was 
engaged  in  the  battles  of  the  Wilder- 
ness,  Spottsylvania  and  Cold  Harbor,  in 
which  it  lost  five  killed,  six  wounded, 
and  nine  taken  prisoners. 

After  remaining  in  front  at  Peters- 
burg a few  weeks,  the  company  with 
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the  corps  under  General  H.  G.  Wright, 
were  ordered  to  Baltimore  to  check  the 
advance  of  Early. 

In  the  battle  of  Monocacy,  in  July, 
the  company  lost  two  killed,  one 
wounded,  and  three  taken  prisoners. 
The  company  with  the  regiment  was 
engaged  in  the  battle  of  Opequan,  pre- 
ceding that  of  Winchester  on  the  19th 
of  September,  when  the  regiment  may 
have  occupied  the  same  camping-ground 
so  unceremoniously  left  nearly  one  year 
previous.  At  the  battles  of  Fisher’s 
Hill,  September  22  and  Cedar  Creek, 
October  22,  the  company  lost  two  killed 
and  three  wounded. 

In  December  the  regiment  returned 
to  the  front  at  Petersburg,  and  was  en- 
gaged in  active  service  until  Lee’s  sur- 
render, when  the  division  was  ordered 
to  Danville,  Ya.  After  Johnson’s  sur- 
render to  Sherman  the  regiment  re- 
turned to  Washington,  and  on  the  25th 
of  June,  1865,  was  mustered  out  of  the 
service. 

Original  Organization  of  Company  C, 
122d  O.  Y.  I.. 

COMMISSIONED  OFFICERS . 

Captain,  George  J.  Henderson,  commissioned 
Aug.  11,  1862. 

First  Lieutenant,  William  Glenn,  commis- 
sioned Aug.  11,  1862. 

Second  Lieutenant,  J.  S.  Paul,  commissioned 
Aug.  11,  1862. 

NON-COMMISSIONED  OFFICERS. 

First  Sergeant,  B.  F.  Power, 

Second  Sergeant,  Loren  Devol. 

Third  Sergeant,  Jacob  Henderson. 

Fourth  Sergeant,  I).  C.  Blondin. 

Fifth  Sergeant,  Ellis  Miller. 

Corpora],  0.  J.  Gibson. 

Corporal,  W.  J.  Devol. 

Corporal,  A.  W.  Bell. 

Corporal,  J.  C.  Murduck. 

Corporal  A.  Williams. 

Corporal,  W.  I).  Mercer. 

Corporal,  Silas  Fonts. 

Corporal,  A.  S.  Purcell. 


Company  C,  122d  Regiment,  O.  V.  I. 

OFFICERS. 

Captain,  George  J.  Henderson,  commissioned 
Aug.  11,  1862;  dis.  Feb.  14,  1865,  on  surg.  cert, 
of  disa. 

Captain,  Benjamin  F.  Power,  e.  Aug.  16, 
1862,  as  private;  pro.  to  first  sergt.,  to  first  lieut. 
and  trans.  to  Co.  G.,  122d;  pro.  to  capt.  and 
trans.  to  Co.  C.  Dec.  13,  1864. 

First  Lieutenant,  Dewitt  C.  Blondin,  e.  Aug. 
16,  1862;  pro.  from  sergt.  to  second  lieut.,  and 
trans.  to  Co.  H,  Nov.  14,  1863,  to  first  lieut.,  and 
assigned  to  Co.  B.,  Aug.  8,  1864. 

First  Lieutenant.  William  Glenn,  e.  Aug.  11, 
1862;  dis.  Sept.  21,  1864,  on  surg.  cert,  of  disa. 

Second  Lieutenant,  Judson  S.  Paul,  e.  Aug. 
11,  1862;  dis.  by  general  order  No.  82,  to  date 
from  May  15,  1865;  taken  prisoner  at  Manchester, 
Ya.,  June  15,  1863. 

First  Sergeant,  Alex.  W.  Bell,  e.  Aug.  22, 
1862;  pro.  to  first  sergt . Jan.  1,  1865. 

Sergeant,  Loren  Devol,  e.  Aug.  15,  1862,  as 
sergt . 

Sergeant,  Jacob  Henderson,  m.  as  sergt.  at  or 
ganization  of  co.  and  detailed  by  order  of  Gov.  of 
Ohio  for  duty  in  cp  m.  dept. 

Sergeant,  Silas  Fouts,  e.  Aug.  16,  1862;  pro.  to 
sergt.  Jan.  1,  1865. 

Sergeant,  Solomon  Rowland,  e.  Aug.  22,  1862; 
pro.  to  sergt.  from  corp.  Feb.  6,  1865. 

Sergeant,  Alexander  S.  Purcell,  e.  Aug.  22. 
1862;  pro.  from  corp.  to  sergt.  April  15,  1865. 

Corporal,  Robt  P.  McCoy,  e.  Aug.  22,  1862. 

Corporal,  Joshua  II.  Tracy,  e.  Aug.  22,  1862. 

Corporal,  John  W.  Mead,  e.  Aug.  22,  1862. 

Corporal,  John  Arrick,  e.  Aug.  22,  1862. 

Corporal,  Thomas  Baker,  e.  Aug.  22,  1862. 

Corporal,  Alexander  Young,  e.  Aug.  22,  1862. 

PRIVATES. 

Browning,  Benj.  F.,  e.  Aug.  16,  1862. 

Bell,  Ebenezer,  e.  Aug.  22,  1862. 

Beach,  Daniel,  e.  Feb.  18,  1864. 

Campbell,  Janies,  e.  Aug.  22,  1864. 

Coulee,  John  T.,  e.  Feb.  8,  1864. 

Conlee,  Sardine,  e.  Feb.  1!).  1864. 

Chapman,  James,  e.  June  11,  1864. 

Downing,  John,  e.  Aug.  22,  1862. 

Donovan,  Walter  L.,  e.  Aug.  28,  1862;  dis. 
Oct.  30,  1864,  surg.  cert,  of  disa. 

Fouts,  Anthony,  e.  Aug.  22,  1862. 

Fonts,  Israel,  e.  Oct.  20,  1862. 

Gregg,  Gus.  W.  W.,  e.  Aug.  22,  1862. 

Gregg,  George  W.,  e.  Aug.  22,  1862. 

Groves,  Amos,  e.  Oct.  23,  1862. 
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Gilpin,  Rufus,  e.  Nov.  5,  1863. 

Harper,  Fenton,  e.  Aug.  16,  1862. 

Lawrence,  William  P.,  e.  Oct.  15,  1862. 

Sealock,  John  W.,e.  Aug.  22,  1862. 

Sealock,  John  H.,  e.  Fell  29,  1864. 

Towers,  W.  T.,  e.  Oct.  17,  1863;  m.  o.  w.  c. 

Waller,  Nathan,  e.  Aug.  22,  1862. 

PRISONERS  OF  WAR . 

Carr,  Lemuel  N.,  e.  Aug.  22,  1862;  captured  at 
Cold  Harbor,  Ya. , June  13,  1864;  paroled  March 
1,  1865. 

Garrett,  William  A.,  taken  prisoner  at  Mono- 
cacy,  Md.,  July,  1864;  paroled  Feb.  21,  1865. 

Thompson,  George  W.,  e.  Aug.  22, 1862;  cap- 
tured at  Monocacy,  Md.,  July  9,  1864;  paroled 
Feb.  21,  1865. 

Briscoe,  John  R.,  e.  Aug.  22,  1862;  captured 
at  Cold  Harbor,  Ya.,  June  13,  1864;  died  a pris- 
oner at  Andersonville,  Ga.,  Sept.  21,  1864. 

Richey,  John,  e.  Aug.  22,  1862;  captured  at 
Monocacy,  Md.,  July  9,  1864;  died  in  prison  at 
Danville,  Ya.,  Sept.  18,  1864. 

Sears,  Ansley  B.,  e.  Aug.  22,  1862;  taken 
prisoner  June  13,  1864. 

Williams,  A.,  e.  Aug.  22,  1862;  captured  at 
Wilderness  Tavern  May  6,  1864;  died  in  prison 
Nov.  24,  1864. 

SICK  AT  MUSTER  OUT. 

Henderson,  William,  e.  Aug.  22,  1862. 

Hall,  John  N.,  e.  Aug.  22,  1862;  sick  in  hos- 
pital at  Washington,  D.  C. 

Murphy,  David,  e.  Aug.  18,  1862;  sick  in  hos- 
pital at  Baltimore,  Md. 

KILLED  IN  ACTION. 

Thompson,  Charles  W.,  e.  Aug.  22,  1862; 
killed  at  Monocacy,  Md.,  July  9,  1864. 

Campbell,  James  W.,  e.  Aug.  22,  1862;  killed 
at  Wilderness  Tavern  May  6,  1864. 

Dempster,  Hickman  B.,  e.  Aug.  9,  1862;  killed 
at  Cedar  Creek,  Ya.,  Aug.  19.  1864. 

Ellis,  Simeon,  e.  Aug.  22,  1862;  killed  at  Win- 
chester, Va. , June  15,  1863. 

Green,  Edwin,  e.  Aug.  22,  1862;  killed  at  Mine 
Run,  Va.,  Nov.  27,  1863. 

Shinn,  James,  killed  in  battle  of  Wilderness 
May  6,  1864. 

Greer,  John  H.,  e.  Aug.  22,  1862;  killed  at 
Monocacy,  Md.,  July  9,  1864. 

Moiling,  John,  e.  Aug.  22,  1862;  killed  at  Mine 
Run,  Va.,  Nov.  27,  1863. 

Outcalt,  Samuel  B.,  e.  Aug.  22,  1862;  killed  at 
Wilderness  Tavern,  Va.,  May  6,  1864. 

Phillips,  William  N.,  e.  Aug.  22,  1862;  killed 
at  Mine  Run,  Va.,  Nov.  27,  1863, 


DIED  OF  WOUNDS. 

Burr,  Alfred,  e.  Oct.  20,  1863,  died  June  1, 
1864,  of  wounds  received  at  Wilderness  Tavern, 
Va  . , May  6.  1864. 

Hooper,  John,  e.  Aug.  15,  1862;  died  Oct.  27, 

1864,  of  wounds  received  at  Cedar  Creek,  Va., 
Oct.  19,  1864 

Wilson,  James  W.,  e.  Aug.  22,  1862;  killed 
June  7,  1864,  at  Coal  Harbor,  Va. 

Henderson,  George  B.,  e.  Sept.  30,  1862;  dis. 
April  3, 1865;  disa.  from  wounds  received  at  battle 
of  Wilderness. 

DISCHARGED . 

Power,  Benjamin  F.,  dis.  July  12,  1864,  to  ac- 
cept pro.  as  first  lieut. 

Blondin,  Dewitt  C.,  dis.  Aug.  1,  1864,  to 
accept  pro . as  second  lieut . 

Miller,  Ellis,  e.  Aug.  18,  1862;  dis.  Aug.  11, 
1863,  for  disa. 

Murdock,  Jackson  C.,  e.  Aug.  22,  1862;  m.  as 
fourth  corpl.;  pro.  to  sergt.  Feb.  9,  1864;  dis. 
Feb.  6,  1865;  disabled  from  wounds  received  at 
Monocacy,  Md.,  July  9,  1864. 

Mercer,  William  1).,  e.  Aug.  18,  1862;  dis. 
April  15,  1865,  for  wounds  received  in  action. 

Devol,  W.  J.,  e.  Aug.  14,  1862;  dis.  Sept,.  15, 
1863. 

Gibson,  Charles  J.,  e.  Aug.  22,  1862;  dis.  Nov. 
25,  1863,  to  accept  pro.  as  second  lieut. 

Wilson,  William,  e.  Aug.  18,  1862;  dis.  on  ac- 
count of  wounds  received  Feb.  4,  1864. 

Browning,  Edwin  P.,  e.  Aug.  16,  1862;  dis. 
Jan.  18,  1864,  on  account  of  disa. 

Collins,  William  C.,  e.  Aug.  22,  1862;  dis.  for 
disa.  Jan.  30,  1865. 

Doniphan,  Walter  L.,  e.  Aug.  22,  1862;  dis. 
for  disa.  Sept.  22,  1863. 

Downing,  David,  e.  Aug.  22,  1862;  dis.  for 
disa.  Fell.  21,  1863. 

Harmon,  George  W.,  e.  Aug.  16,  1862;  dis.  for 
disa.  Nov.  13,  1863. 

Harrison,  Job  C.,  e.  Aug.  23,  1862;  dis.  for 
disa.  May  11,  1865. 

Knox,  Medill,  e.  Aug.  22,  1862;  dis.  April  28, 

1865,  for  wounds  received  June,  1863. 

Marion,  Marshall,  e.  Feb.  18,  1864;  dis.  May 
13,  1865;  wounds  received  in  action. 

Robinson,  Eldridge,  e.  Aug.  22,  1862;  dis.  June 
15,  1865,  for  disa. 

Severance,  Benjamin,  e.  Aug.  22,  1862;  dis. 
May  19,  1865,  for  disa. 

Shinn,  Charles  T.,  e.  Feb.  18,  1864;  dis.  May 
24,  1865,  for  disa. 

Thompson,  James  W.,  e.  Aug.  22,  1862;  dis. 
Aug.  3,  1863,  for  disa. 
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Turner,  John,  e.  Sept.  29,  1862;  dis.  May  13, 
I860,  for  wounds  received  in  action. 

Carr,  Ellis  C.,  e.  Aug.  22,  1862;  dis.  May  14, 
1865. 

TRANSFERRED. 

Patterson,  John  T.,  e.  Aug.  22,  1862;  trans. 
to  non-com.  staff  as  principal  musician,  May  18, 
1863. 

Gray,  Andrew  J.,  e.  Aug.  17,  1862;  trans.  to 
v.  r.  c.  June  18,  1864. 

Rickey,  Andrew,  e.  Aug  22,  1862;  trans.  to 
v.  r.  c.  June  18,  1864. 

Miller,  Stephen,  e.  Aug.  22,  1862;  trans.  to 
q.-rn.  dept.  March  4,  1865. 

Marquart,  Russell,  e.  Aug.  7,  1862;  trans.  to 
q.  r.  c.  April  1,  1865. 

DIED. 

Glenn,  Benjamin  F.,  e.  Aug.  16,  1862;  died 
Feh.  8,  1865. 

Lawrence,  David,  e.  Aug.  22,  1862;  died  in 
hospital  at  Winchester,  Va.,  June  6,  1863. 

Mousley,  William  T.,  e.  Aug.  26,  1862;  died 
in  hospital  at  Washington,  D.  C.,  July  10,  1863. 

Mitzel,  Emanuel,  e.  Aug.  22,  1862;  died  in 
hospital  at  Martinsburg,  Va.,  Sept.  5,  1863. 

Campbell,  Sherman  R. , e.  Sept,  30,  1862;  died 
in  reg.  hospital  Nov.  12,  1863. 

Gooden,  Moses,  e.  Aug.  22,  1862;  missing  at 
Wildernesstown,  Va,,  May  6,  1864. 

The  dates  of  the  enlistment  of  the 
following  are  from  August  15  to  August 
22,  inclusive : 

Diele,  George  W. ; Holmes,  Oliver;  Hastings, 
Adam;  Moody,  Bartholomew;  McGrath,  John  L.; 
Needham,  Henry;  Jones,  Peter. 

Company  I),  9th  Cavalry. 

This  company  was  recruited  in  Octo- 
ber and  November  of  1862.  On  the 
28th  of  November  it  was  in  camp  at 
Zanesville,  and  was  attached  to  the  9th 
Ohio  Cavalry  as  Company  I),  E.  kS. 
Iloagland  captain,  Stephen  Ii.  Hill  first 
and  A.  T.  Hamilton  second  lieutenants. 

In  December  the  companies  at  Zanes- 
ville were  ordered  to  Cam])  Dennison, 
where  they  were  drilled  until  the  1st  of 
April,  1863,  and  then  ordered  to  report 
for  duty  at  Lexington,  Ky.,  where,  or  in 
14 


the  vicinity,  they  remained  until  the 
15th  of  June,  1863. 

Company  D,  rank  and  filed,  comprised 
seventy-nine  men.  Captain  Iloagland 
continued  in  command  until  February 
11,  1863,  when  he  was  appointed  chap- 
lain to  the  regiment,  which  place  he 
resigned  August  20,  1864-. 

Lieutenant  Hill  continued  in  the  ser- 
vice until  1863,  when  he  was  honorably 
discharged. 

The  data  is  not  at  hand  to  ascer 
tain  who  of  the  company  were  their 
successors,  with  the  exception  of  Sec- 
ond Lieutenant  A.  I.  Hamilton,  who 
was  promoted  to  first  lieutenant  and  to 
captain  February,  1865,  and  was  killed, 
or  died  of  wounds,  in  March  following. 
The  tracing  of  the  regiment  through 
Kentucky,  Tennessee  and  North  Caro- 
lina, where,  although  it  was  actively 
and  effectively  engaged,  loses  some- 
what of  its  interest  when  the  company 
is  not  apparently  prominent. 

Company  D,  9th  O.  V.  Cavalry.* 

OFFICERS. 

Captain  Ezekiel  S.  Hoagland. 

First  Lieutenant,  Stephen  R,  Hill. 

Second  Lieutenant,  A.  I.  Hamilton. 

Quartermaster  Sergeant,  John  Hill. 

Com.  Sergeant,  William  Hililer. 

Sergeant,  David  Shafer. 

Sergeant,  David  M.  Dougherty 

Sergeant,  George  Morrison. 

Sergeant,  William  Ethel. 

Sergeant,  Finley  Ryan. 

Sergeant,  George  Walters. 

Sergeant,  Ralph  Hoagland. 

Sergeant,  Augustus  Fonts. 

Corporal,  Hiram  Finley. 

Corporal,  Jefferson  J.  Stewart. 

Sergeant,  James  M.  Davis,  killed  on  steamer 
Sultana. 

♦The  publishers  are  indebted  to  Mr.  J. . I.  Stewart 
for  assistance  rendered  them  in  the  compilation  of  the 
roster  of  this  company,  and  regret  tlmt  they  were  un- 
able to  obtain  dates  of  enlistment,  muster  out,  etc 
The  larger  part  of  the  company  were  recruited  in 
October  and  November,  isti2. 
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Corporal,  William  J.  Boden. 

Veterinary  Surgeon,  John  Hamilton. 
Blacksmiths,  Pat.  G.  Matson,  Benj.  Mitclileson. 
Saddler,  John  F.  McGowan. 

Teamster,  J.  T.  Lyons. 

Teamster,  James  Singree. 

PRIVATES. 


Ammons,  George  W. 

Kean,  William. 

Brooks,  James. 

Kidd,  James  R. 

Brown,  William. 

Lee,  Samuel. 

Brown,  George. 

Lyons,  J . T . 

Barnhart,  Louis. 

Mautz,  August . 

Barnhart,  Joseph. 

Meune,  William  G.  B 

Barkheimer,  William . 

Meune,  John  H. 

Beatty,  Bartley. 

Miller,  Alonzo. 

Bell,  Charles. 

Morrison,  Aaron . 

Burgoon,  Joseph. 

Morrison,  Nathaniel. 

Camp,  James. 

McGill,  William. 

Collins,  Lewis. 

McGill,  George. 

Crow,  William  P. 

McGill,  Thomas. 

Cass,  Peter. 

Peaus,  Joseph  F. 

Cunningham,  Robert . 

Pettit,  James. 

Davis,  George. 

Pettit,  Cornelius. 

Fulton,  James. 

Perry,  Israel. 

Finney,  James. 

Pierce,  William. 

Gheen,  John. 

Peavy,  Israel. 

Haines,  Davis. 

Switzer,  John  A. 

Hamilton,  John. 

Savage,  James. 

Harlan,  B.  H. 

Sheets,  William. 

Harmon,  Cyrus. 

Smith,  Joshua  D. 

Huffman,  Samuel. 

Snediker,  William  11. 

Jackson,  William  R. 

Stall,  Bishop  D. 

Jewett,  Daniel. 

Trimble,  Benton. 

Jewett,  Nathan. 

White,  John  D. 

Joy,  Harrison  W. 

Woodburn,  Samuel  F 

Joy,  Simon  P. 

Wells,  Benjamin . 

Kean,  George  0. 

Wheeler,  Joseph  C. 

Kean,  Isaac  P.  M. 

White,  Sylvanus. 

Haines,  Davis. 

DIED. 

Shaffer,  David. 

Huffman,  Peter. 

Gable,  Daniel. 

Meune,  William  G.  B 

W alters,  George . 

DISCHARGED. 

Ethel , Henry  J . 

Joy,  Harrison  W. 

Hibler,  William. 

Hamilton,  John. 

Jewett,  Daniel. 

Lee,  Samuel. 

Peairs,  Joseph  F. 

Porter,  John  A. 

Wells,  Benjamin. 

Stewart,  J.  J. 

Wheeler,  Joseph  C. 

TRANSFERRED . 

Herron,  William  A. 

Moslrier,  Aaron. 

Singree,  James. 

Timothy  J . Lyons. 

Hiram  Finley. 

161st  Regiment  Ohio  Rational  Guard. 

It  will  be  remembered  that  the  mil- 
itary organization  of  the  county,  as  ivell 
as  elsewhere  in  the  State,  had  become 
unpopular,  and  the  parades  of  the 
“Cornstalk  Militia”  were  contemned 
and  abandoned,  that  till  the  parapher- 
nalia of  war  which  the  State  had  distrib- 
uted, was,  at  least  in  our  county,  other- 
wise appropriated.  And  although  the 
insufficiency  of  the  militia  law  was 
apparent,  little  attention  had  been  given 
to  it  until  1856  or  1857,  after  which  at 
every  session  of  the  legislature  an 
amendatory  law  was  passed ; the  last 
was  that  of  March  31,  1864,  the  prin- 
cipal features  of  which  were  the  organ- 
ization of  the  active  militia  of  the  State 
as  a “ national  guard.” 

Under  this  law  four  companies  were 
recruited  on  the  west  side  of  the  river  : 

In  Malta  Township,  Company  B, 
Robert  Button,  captain;  Samuel  Price, 
first  lieutenant ; F.  A.  Daniels,  second 
lieutenant. 

In  Penn  Township,  Company  G,  Eli 
G.  Coulson,  captain ; James  Lewis,  first 
lieutenant ; George  Matson,  second  lieu- 
tenant. 

In  Marion  Township,  Company  I 
(afterward  K),  Asa  Vincent,  captain 
John  Galbreath,  first  lieutenant ; Will 
iam  J.  Weller,  second  lieutenant. 

In  York  Township,  Company  — , 
George  W.  Deaver,  captain. 

On  the  lltli  of  August,  1863,  the 
four  companies  met,  organized  the  43d 
battalion,  and  elected  George  S.  Cor- 
ner, lieutenant-colonel. 

On  the  23d  of  April.  1864,  the  ad- 
jutant-general, R.  B.  Cowan,  called  the 
regiment  and  battalion  into  service 
with  orders  to  rendezvous  at  such  place 
as  the  commanding  officer  might  desig- 
nate on  the  second  of  May,  and  to  re- 
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port  by  telegraph  by  4 o’clock  p.  m. 
Accordingly  Colonel  Corner  ordered 
the  four  companies  to  meet  in  Malta  at 
the  time  designated,  and  on  Wednes- 
day, May  4th,  the  battalion  left  for 
Camp  Chase. 

In  the  mustering  of  the  battalion  into 
the  regiment  the  number  of  men  re- 
jected reduced  the  battalion  to  three 
companies,  and  Captain  Denver's  com- 
pany was  disbanded  and  the  accepted 
men  distributed  to  other  companies,  re- 
taining him  as  first  lieutenant.  The 
companies  were  then  mustered  into  the 
regiment,  as  B,  G and  K,  with  a battal- 
ion of  four  companies  from  Tuscarawas, 
three  from  Noble  and  one  from  Han- 
cock, as  the  161st  regiment  O.  V.  I., 
with  Colonel,  O.  P.  Taylor,  of  Tusca- 
rawas ; Lieutenant-Colonel,  George  S. 
Corner,  Morgan ; Adjutant,  W.  A. 
Bovey,  Tuscarawas;  Quartermaster,  M. 
McDaniel,  Morgan. 

Immediately  after  the  organization 
on  the  9th  of  May,  the  regiment  was 
ordered  to  Cumberland,  Md.,  where  it 
arrived  on  the  12th  and  remained  until 
the  28th,  when  it  was  ordered  to  Mar- 
tinsburgh,  Va. 

On  the  4th  of  June  five  companies, 
A,  B,  I),  F and  II,  with  other  troops 
under  Colonel  Corner,  were  ordered  to 
support  a heavy  supply  train  for  Gen- 
eral Hunter,  supposed  to  be  near  Staun- 
ton, Va.  The  route  was  up  the  Shen- 
andoah Valley,  but  General  limiter 
was  not  overtaken  until  the  11th  at 
Lexington.  The  escort  went  with 
Hunter’s  army  nearlv  to  Lynchburg1, 
when  it  was  ordered  back  to  Mart  ins- 
burgh  with  the  train,  then  consisting  of 
over  one  hundred  wagons  and  ambu- 
lances with  many  sick  and  wounded,  one 
hundred  and  fifty  prisoners,  and  a 
number  of  contrabands.  The  escort 


left  Hunter’s  army  on  the  17th  and 
over  hostile  hills  and  rough  roads  a 
distance  of  500  miles,  reached  Beverly 
on  the  28th ; after  a rest  of  two  days 
arrived  at  Webster  on  the  30th;  thence 
by  rail  to  Martinsburgh,  and  on  the 
2d  of  July  marched  out  to  Hainesville 
and  rejoined  the  regiment  at  8 p.m.  But 
the  stay  was  brief,  the  troops  being 
ordered  immediately  back  to  Martins- 
burgh, where  they  arrived  about  day- 
light, and  after  remaining  in  line  of 
battle  until  1 1 a.m.,  commenced  falling 
back  through  Shepardstown  and  Sliarps- 
burgh  to  Maryland  Heights.  Skirmish- 
ing commenced  on  the  morning  of  the 
6th  and  continued  for  two  days,  in 
which  the  brigade,  with  the  regiment, 
took  an  active  part,  and  afterward  took 
position  in  Stone  Fort  and  assisted  in 
the  defense  of  the  Heights  until  the 
rebels  were  driven  from  the  Shenandoah 
Valley. 

On  the  25th  of  August  the  regiment 
was  ordered  to  Ohio,  and  on  the  2d  day 
of  September  was  mustered  out  of  the 
service. 

The  battalion  was  never  afterward 
mustered. 

Captain  Button,  of  Company  B,  161, 
relates  the  following  incident  which 
took  place  while  the  company  was  in 
the  Shenandoah  Valley.  He  says : “ I 
was  officer  of  the  night  and,  in  company 
with  Sergeant  Stubbs,  started  out  to 
inspect  the  picket  posts.  The  moon 
was  shining  brightly  and  we  found  two 
of  the  posts  readily.  We  had  not  gone 
far  before  we  discovered  what  we  sup- 
posed was  another  post.  -lust  at  this 
time  the  moon  became  slightly  obscured 
by  a cloud  and  Sergeant  Stubbs,  who 
was  slightly  in  advance,  thinking  it  to 
be  the  post  we  were  looking  for,  walked 
up  to  them.  The  moon  came  from 
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under  the  cloud  and  1 saw  that  Stubbs 
was  surrounded  by  a squad  dressed  in 
gray.  I immediately  sprang  back  and 
was  called  upon  to  halt.  Click  went 
the  locks  of  their  muskets  but  for  some 
inexplicable  cause  their  guns  missed 
tire.  Had  they  not  done  so  I should 
have  been  literally  blown  to  pieces.  I 
lost  no  time  in  getting  back,  but  Ser- 
geant Stubbs  was  a prisoner  from  that 
Saturday  night  until  the  next  Tuesday, 
when  he  was  paroled  and  caught  up 
with  the  command.” 


Company  II,  161st  O.  A".  I. 


This  company  was  organized  by  Cap- 
tain Robert  Lutton,  and  was  mustered 
into  the  service  at  Camp  Chase,  May  9, 
1864.  The  company  was  mustered  out 
September  2,  1864,  unless  otherwise 
specified. 

OFFICERS. 


Captain,  Robert  Lutton. 

First  Lieutenant,  Samuel  Price. 

Second  Lieutenant,  Feuton  L.  Daniels. 
Orderly  Sergeant,  Frank  B.  Manly. 
Second  Sergeant,  Solomon  S.  Beckwith. 
Third  Sergeant,  Henson  Spurrier. 
Fourth  Sergeant,  Perly  J.  Stanbery. 
Fifth  Sergeant,  Isaac  Stubbs. 

Corporal,  John  Baily. 

Corporal,  Jacob  Golden. 

Corporal,  William  II.  Weitzell. 
Corporal,  Joel  Walker. 

Corporal,  David  C.  Ray. 

Corporal,  Benjamin  Severance. 

Corporal,  Jesse  W.  Bumgardner. 
Corporal,  Joseph  Lent. 

Musician,  John  R.  Kirby. 

Musician,  William  Stubbs. 


PRIVATES. 


Anderson,  Jesse. 
Berry,  Reese  W. 
Bricker,  James  H. 
Browning,  Samuel, 
Benjamin,  James. 
Bailey,  James  I). 
Beckwith,  Laban. 
Berry,  Joseph  T. 
Cook,  Payton. 


Cowan,  John. 
Corner,  William  J. 
Clements,  John  R. 
Cornelius,  Alfred  G. 
Cope,  Jacob. 

Corner,  Watson  L. 
Doudna,  Henry. 
Dolson,  Charles  H. 
Davidson,  Mannassa. 


Dunlap,  William . 

Ellis,  Benjamin  A. 

Fox,  Jacob. 

Hotchkiss,  Amos. 
Hickerson,  Thronton. 
Hotchkiss,  Henry. 
Harrison,  John  W. 
Humphrey,  Beujamine. 
Hambleton,  Benj.  K. 
Henry,  John. 

James,  Henry  C. 
Massey,  John. 

Martin,  Isaac. 

Martin,  Jonathan. 
McGrew,  Finley  B. 
McComas,  Jesse. 
Marion,  Daniel. 
Newman,  David  J. 
Osborn,  George. 

Pettitt,  James. 

Palmer,  William  P. 
Palmer,  Joseph  T. 
Pennel,  Abram. 


Pierpoint,  Amos. 
Patterson,  John  D. 
Price,  George. 

Risen,  Thomas. 

Reid,  George  W. 
Sands,  Miles. 

Scott,  Andrew. 

Smith,  Daniel  J. 

Smith,  William  R. 
Scovell,  William  C. 
Smith,  Francis,  M. 
Timns,  James. 
Townsend,  Geo.  O. 
Taylor,  George. 

Tims,  Llenry  C. 
Updike,  Richard  H.  L. 
Wilds,  Samuel. 
Whitaker,  Lyman. 
Wiseman,  Patrick  H. 
Weston,  William. 
Walker,  John  G. 

W etherell,  Edwin. 


The  following  were  sick  at  muster 
out : 

Bailey,  John  Scott,  Andrew. 

Clements,  John  R.  Timns,  Henry  C. 

Massey,  John. 

PROMOTIONS. 

Moses  MacDaniel,  pro.  to  regt.  quarter-master, 
May  9,  1864. 

James  M.  Rusk,  pro.  to  quarter-master  sergt. 
May  9,  1864,  by  special  order. 

DIED. 

.John  J.  Briggs,  at  general  hospital  at  Annapo- 
lis, Md.,  July  19,  1864. 

Joel  Walker,  date  not  given. 

Company  Gr,  161st  O.  Y.  I. 

This  company  was  enrolled  at  Malta 
May  2,  1864,  and  mustered  out  of  the 
service  September  2,  1864,  unless  other- 
wise stated. 


OFFICERS. 

Captain,  Eli  G.  Coulson. 

First  Lieutenant,  James  J.  Lewis. 
Second  Lieutenant,  George  M.  Matson. 
First  Sergeant,  Dennis  M.  Bingham. 
Sergeant,  John  M.  Hitchcock. 

Sergeant,  William  II.  Scott. 

Sergeant,  William  L.  Wade. 
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Sergeant,  John  T.  L.  Naylor. 
Corporal,  Alexander  Bailey. 
Corporal,  Lewis  Tompkins. 
Corporal,  George  Thompson. 
Corporal,  Jonathan  Naylor. 
Corporal,  Jerome  D.  Hann. 
Corporal,  David  P.  Hann. 
Corporal,  George  W.  Cain. 
Corporal,  John  Hooper. 
Musician,  Allen  Coulson. 
Musician,  David  T.  Moore. 


PRIVATES. 


Archer,  Samuel. 

Bain,  Addison, 
Baigman,  Mathias. 
Barkhurst,  Charles  V. 
Bingham,  Ezra. 
Carver,  Edward. 

Cook,  William. 
Chaney,  William. 
Calvert,  Stewart. 
Crooks,  Jacob. 

Doane,  Robert  S. 
Deaver,  William  P. 
Ellis,  Eli. 

Ewing,  William  Y. 
Hoops,  Caleb  C. 
Hooper,  George. 
Harris,  Reason  J. 
Henry,  William. 
Harkins,  Levi. 

Hann,  James  W. 
Harvy,  Andrew  S. 
Helmick,  C.  Amos. 
Jennings,  Enos  E. 
Justice,  James  R. 
Jones,  Jacob,  Jr. 
Kinsey,  William. 
Kelley,  John. 
Lightner,  John. 
Lindsey,  Thomas  P. 
Lamasters,  George  W. 
McVey,  David. 


Moody,  John  F. 
Mclnturf,  Daniel. 
Mendenhall,  Benj.  F. 
Moody,  James. 
Morgan,  Daniel. 
Mercer,  Daniel. 

Mallet,  John. 

Matson,  Alvertus  LI. 
Newsom,  William. 
Naylor,  George  W. 
Oliver,  Thomas. 

Perry,  Harvey. 
Pletcher,  Israel. 
Phrush,  David. 

Rose,  Caleb  II. 

Roberts,  Wash.  Y.  D. 
Russel,  Marion. 

Rusco,  Warren. 
Simpson,  Luther  B. 
Sidwell,  Plummer. 
Shepard,  William. 
Thompson,  Eli. 
Thompson,  Joshua  II. 
Thompson,  William  G. 
Woodward,  Cydnor  B. 
Winner,  David. 
Walraam,  George. 
Williams,  Martin. 
Young,  William  A. 
Wood,  James. 
Youngblue,  Jesse. 


DIED. 

Bingman,  Ezra,  died  in  hospital  at  Cumber- 
land, Md.,  July  21,  1804. 

Company  K,  161st  0.  V.  I. 

Company  K,  161st  O.  V.  I.,  was  mus- 
tered into  the  service  at  Camp  Chase, 
Ohio,  May  2,  1864,  and  was  mustered 
out  at  the  same  place  September  2, 
1864. 


OFFICERS. 

Captain,  Asa  Vincent. 

First  Lieutenant,  John  Galbreath. 
Second  Lieutenant,  William  J.  Weller. 
Orderly  Sergeant,  Elijah  G.  Lees. 
Second  Sergeant,  Otho  Elliott  . 

Third  Sergeant,  W.  A.  Rogers. 

Fourth  Sergeant,  Dexter  G.  Leroy. 
Fifth  Sergeant,  Robert  C.  McMichael. 
Corporal,  Andrew  Ralston. 

Corporal,  Elijah  Williams. 

Corporal,  Lewis  Andrews. 

Corpora] , Ebenezer  E . Law . 

Corporal,  John  R.  Tibles. 

Corporal,  William  Johnson. 

Corporal,  Wallace  R.  Woodyard. 
Corporal,  Isaac  L.  Simmers. 


PRIVATES. 


Braderick,  William. 
Brown  William. 

Beasly,  Sargeant. 
Beatty,  Aclison. 

Bates,  Abner. 

Clark,  George  E. 

Cope,  Nathan  P. 

Doan  Joseph. 

Danford,  Robert  R. 
Daugherty,  James  T. 
Daugherty,  William  II . 
Daugherty,  Thomas. 
Daugherty,  Harrison . 
Elliott,  Isaac. 

Fell,  William 
Falconer,  John. 
Gardner,  Joseph. 

Gray,  Samuel  C. 

Gray,  Edgar  W. 
Hammond,  Mordecai . 
Hale,  William. 

Hutton,  Jesse. 

Hazen,  George  A. 
Ilivenor,  Joseph. 
Harrison,  W . Joy. 
Law,  John. 

Lewis,  Walter  J . 
Lunsford,  Benjamin. 
Lewis,  George  J. 

Law,  John  W. 

Lazarus,  William. 
Longstretli,  Thomas. 
Mathews,  John  E. 
Mathews,  Charles  W. 
Mosier,  Moses. 


Moody,  J.  W. 

Moody,  Eli  W. 
Moody,  Francis  M. 
Moody,  James  W. 
Miller,  Hiel  D. 
Newton,  Joseph. 

Nott,  Oscar  B. 

Osten,  James. 

Phillips,  Francis  M . 
Posey,  Harrison. 
Pletcher,  Hiram. 
Pletcher,  W esley  A . 
Pletcher  Michael. 
Pletcher  Chester. 
Pletcher,  William  W. 
Ralston,  John. 

Randal,  John. 

Steffv,  Hiram. 

Steffy,  Samuel. 

Steffy,  John. 

Smith,  Francis  M. 
Simmers,  George  W. 
Simmers,  Jacob. 
Stralil,  Isaac. 
Stanberry,  Jacob  M. 
Southard,  Erastus  M. 
Tryon,  Ephraim. 
Tryon,  William  E. 
Tryon,  Theodore  S. 
Wagner,  John. 

Wade,  Thomas  N. 
Wolf,  Morris  D. 
Weller,  Joseph  A. 

W oodard,  Carry  J . 

ED. 


Williams,  Elijah,  at  Cumberland,  Md.,  July  5, 
1864. 
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Daugherty,  William,  Camp  Chase,  Ohio,  Sept. 
5,  1864. 

Daugherty,  Harrison,  at  Camp  Distribution, 
Va. , Aug.  14,  1864. 

Company  I,  1st  Regiment,  Heavy 
Arti  llery. 

In  May  and  dime  of  1863,  A.  Cl.  Cor- 
nelius (who  had  a commission  from  the 
governor  for  that  purpose),  Alexander 
Lewis,  George  Z.  Dickerson,  C.  C.  Min- 
gus and  David  Foster  recruited  a com- 
pany  of  150  men,  and  on  the  5th  day  of 
July  left  Malta  for  Columbus,  where 
they  spent  the  first  night  on  the  floor 
of  the  state  house,  and  next  morning 
were  ordered  to  Cincinnati  to  organize 
the  company. 

On  arriving  at  Cincinnati  the  com- 
pany went  into  camp  on  Covington 
Heights,  where,  according  to  the  fol- 
lowing statement — which  appears  to 
be  at  least  official — the  organization 
was  perfected:  “Fort  Wright,  July  25, 
1863.  The  company,  commanded  by 
Lieutenant  Lewis,  this  day  met  and  or- 
ganized by  calling  P.  Palmer  to  the 
chair,  and  appointed  H.  Ward  and  A. 
P.  Whitaker,  secretaries. 

“ On  motion  of  C.  C.  Mingus  it  was 
unanimously  resolved  that  Lieutenant 
A.  Lewis  be  elected  captain  of  this 
company,  whereupon  lie  was  elected 
unanimously.  (He  left  the  company 
however  at  Camp  Burnside  and  was  not 
again  in  command  until  Nov.  of  1864.) 

“ There  being  four  lieutenants  balloted 
for  the  following  persons  were  elected  : 
First  lieutenant,  George  Z.  Dickerson; 
second  lieutenant,  C.  C.  Mingus ; third 
lieutenant,  David  Foster;  fourth  lieu- 
tenant, H.  Shoo]).” 

“All  of  which  is  respectfully  submitted 
to  Colonel  C.  G.  Hawley,  commanding 
1st  Regiment  IT.  A.,  O.  V.;  II.  Ward 
and  A.  P.  Whitaker,  secretaries.” 


The  company  was  then  divided  into 
gun  squads,  and  put-  into  the  forts  and 
redoubts  on  the  Heights,  under  the  im- 
pression that  Morgan  in  his  raid  would 
give  Cincinnati  a call. 

In  September  the  company  was  sent 
from  Covington  to  Lexington,  where  it 
performed  provost  duty  in  the  city  un- 
til the  middle  of  January,  1864,  when 
it  was  ordered  with  the  regiment  to 
Knoxville,  Tenn.,  to  aid  Burnside,  who 
was  surrounded  in  the  city  by  Long- 
street.  The  march  was  through  Camp 
Kelson,  Crab  Orchard  and  Somerset  to 
Camp  Burnside,  at  the  head  of  the 
Cumberland  River.  There  the  com- 
pany left  their  wagons,  and,  having  pre- 
viously turned  over  their  artillery  were 
armed  with  Enfield  rifles,  started  over 
the  mountains  with  pack  mules,  200 
pounds  on  each  mule,  and  after  nine 
days’  marching  through  snow  and  sleet 
reached  Knoxville,  and  went  into  camp 
on  Temperance  Hill.  During  the  last 
three  days  the  command  was  on  half 
rations  of  “ hard  tack.”  While  at 
Temperance  Hill  detachments  of  the 
company  were  in  a number  of  skir- 
mishes with  the  rebels ; one  with 
Wheeler  on  His  raid,  with  eight  or  ten 
thousand  cavalry  between  Loudon  and 
Knoxville,  and  another  on  Strawberry 
Plains,  where  he  was  prevented  from 
crossing  the  river,  besides  the  capture 
of  a 20  lb.  Parrot  gun.  Some  time  in 
August  General  Vaughn,  with  his 
rebel  cavalry,  attacked  and  repulsed 
General  Gillem  at  Bull’s  Gap.  Com- 
pany I and  four  others  of  the  regiment 
were  ordered  to  reinforce  him.  The 
combined  force  gave  him  a running 
fight  from  Strawberrv  Plains  through 
Greenville,  on  to  Jonesburg — over  one 
hundred  miles  from  Knoxville — to  Car- 
ter’s Station,  on  the  Watauga  River, 
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where  was  a fortification  in  which 
Vaughn  and  Debril  took  position  and 
assumed  the  defensive.  After  a fight, 
by  the  efficient  aid  of  Company  I in  sup- 
porting a battery,  they  were  driven  out 
of  the  fortification.  After  a hard 
march  of  several  days  the  companies 
were  at  Cleveland,  Tenn.,  where  they 
were  ordered  on  a train  as  body  guard 
to  General  Schofield,  and  ran  down  to 
Chattanooga.  At  this  time  it  was  un- 
certain as  to  whether  General  Hood’s 
object  was  Knoxville  or  Nashville. 

On  the  arrival  of  the  company  at 
Cleveland,  Captain  Lewis  returned  and 
took  charge  of  the  company.  Lieuten- 
ant Dickerson  was  detailed  as  adjutant 
of  the  regiment  for  several  months,  then 
served  as  'quarter-master  until  he  was 
placed  in  command  of  Company  F,  and 
was  not  again  with  Company  I for  duty. 

Prior  to  this  time  the  company  had 
a number  of  hard  marches.  One  was  a 
raid  made  by  the  company  into  the 
border  of  North  Carolina,  near  Ash- 
ville,  during  one  week  of  which  they 
were  without  rations,  except  fresh  beef 
that  had  been  driven  from  Ohio  with- 
out feed,  except  what  browse  they 
could  gather  along  the  road — this,  with 
a pint  of  cornmeal  per  day,  and  no  salt 
and  no  complaints.  At  the  time  of  the 
muster-out  there  was  $260  company 
fund  on  hand,  which  was  placed  in  the 
custody  of  Lieutenant  Dickerson  and 
was  by  him  distributed,  to  the  families 
of  the  deceased  members. 

The  muster-out  was  at  Camp  Denni- 
son August  1,  1865. 

Com  cany  I,  1st  Regiment  O.  V.  (Heavy) 
Artillery. 

OFFICERS. 

Captain,  Alexander  Lewis,  e.  May  26,  1863. 

First  Lieutenant,  George  Z.  Dickerson,  e.  May 
2,  1863;  pro.  July  24,  1863. 
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First  Lieutenant,  Lewis  Ferris,  e.  Feb.  8,  1865. 

First  Lieutenant,  Calvin  C.  Mingus,  e.  June  1, 
1853  ; res.  Jan.  17,  1865. 

Second  Lieutenant,  David  Foster,  e.  Jan.  10, 
1863  ; res.  Nov.  20,  1863. 

Second  Lieutenant,  Hugh  Shoop,  e.  July  8, 
1863;  res.  Nov.  20,  1863. 

Second  Lieutenant,  Thomas  W.  Terry,  e.  Dec. 
23,  1863  ; died  March  3,  1864,  Camp  Burnsides, 
Ivy. 

Second  Lieutenant,  William  C.  Cole,  e.  Dec. 
20,  1863. 

Second  Lieutenant,  David  Snoddy,  e.  June  12, 
1863. 

First  Sergeant,  George  A.  Wetherell. 

Quarter-master  Sergeant,  Ebenezer  B.  Dolson. 

Sergeant,  Israel  R.  Disbro,  e.  June  1;  1863,  as 
corpl ; pro.  to  sergt.  Aug.  10,  1863 ; m.  o.  w.  c. 

Sergeant,  Harmon  S.  Benjamin,  e.  July  17, 
1863,  as  private;  pro.  to  sergt.;  m.  o.  w.  c. 

Sergeant,  Cyrus  K.  Lansley,  e.  June  10,  1863, 
as  corpl.;  pro.  to  sergt.;  m.  o.  w.  c. 

Sergeant,  Andrew  C.  Crooks,  e.  Dec.  27, 1863, 
as  private ; pro . to  sergt . ; m . o . w . c . 

Sergeant,  Cydnor  T.  Anderson,  e.  June  11, 
1863;  pro.  to  corpl.,  then  to  sergt.  May;  m.  o. 
w.  c. 

Sergeant,  Albert  P.  Whitaker,  e.  June  17, 
1863,  as  corpl.;  pro.  to  sergt.  Nov.  1,  1864,  and 
m . o . w . c . 

Corporal,  Theodore  F.  Lent,  e.  June  13,  1863, 
as  private;  pro.  to  corpl.;  m.o.w.c. 

Corporal,  Wm.  M.  Forrest,  e.  July  1,  1863; 
pro.  to  corpl.  Aug.  10,  1864;  m.o.w.c. 

Corporal,  Stephen  B.  Eveland,  e.  June  5,  1863; 
m.o.w.c. 

Corporal,  Nicholas  Fletcher,  e.  June,  5,  1863; 
pro . to  corpl . ; m.o.w.c. 

Corporal,  William  H.  Price,  e.  June  5,  1863; 
pro . to  corpl . ; m.o.w.c. 

Corporal,  Jacob  M.  Power,  e.  Aug.  25,  1863; 
pro . to  Corpl . ; m.o.w.c. 

Corporal,  Peter  J.  Walters,  e.  June  24,  1863; 
pro.  to  corpl.  and  m.o.w.c. 

Corporal,  Samuel  Coss,  e.  June  29,  1863;  pro. 
to  corpl.  and  m.o.w.c. 

Corporal,  Henry  Massey,  e.  June  13,  1863; 
pro . to  corpl . ; m.o.w.c. 

Corporal,  Hiram  M.  Allard,  e.  June  5,  1863; 
pro.  to  corpl.  and  m.o.w.c. 

Corporal,  Aaron  A.  Price,  e.  June  19, 1863;  pro. 
to  corpl.  and  m.o.w.c. 

Corporal,  Luther  Wetlierell,  e.  June  7,  1863; 
appointed  musician,  Aug.  10,  1863;  reduced  to 
the  ranks  June  1,  1864;  pro.  to  corpl.  May  17, 
1865,  and  m.o.w.c. 
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PRIVATES. 

Archer,  Jesse,  e.  June  2,  1863;  m.o.w.c. 
Allard,  Ebenezer,  e June  5,  1863;  m.o.w.c. 
Barnliouse,  Moses,  e,  June  14,  1863;  m.o.w.c. 
Beor,  George  W.  e.  June  27,  1863;  m.o.w..c 
Ball,  William,  e.  June  27,  1863;  m.o.w.c. 
Bingman,  Abram,  e.  June  5,  1863;  m.o.w.c. 
Brown,  Lewis,  e.  June  18,  1863;  m.o.w.c. 
Barrell,  Wm.  W.,  e.  May  27,  1863;  m.o.w.c. 
Bullock,  Lewis,  e.  July  5,  1863;  m.o.w.c. 
Baker,  Nathaniel  S.,  e.  June  20,  1863;  m.  o. 
w.  c. 

Baker,  Isaac  A.,  e.  June  12,  1863;  m.  o.  w.  c. 
Baughman,  John  A.,  e.  June  5,  1863;  m.  o. 
w.  c. 

Benjamin,  George  \Y. , e.  May  20,  1863;  m.  o. 
w.  c. 

Benjamin,  James  L.,  e.  June  1,  1863;  m.  o. 
w.  c. 

Brownell,  James,  e.  June  18,  1863;  m.  o.  w.  c. 
Bomcrots,  Jacob,  e.  May  27,  1863;  m.  o.  w.  c. 
Brooks,  Joseph  W.,  e.  June  18,  1863;  m.  o. 
w.  c. 

Bainbridge,  Justen,  e.  Feb.  11,  1864;  m.o.w.c. 
Blunden,  James  W.,  e.  Feb.  27,  1864;  m.  o. 
w.  c. 

Burmaster,  Henry,  e.  Jan.  5,  1864;  m.  o.  w.  c. 
Burley,  William  N.,  e.  Oct.  12,  1864;  m.  o. 
w.  c. 

Chandler,  John  W.,  e.  June  18,  1863;  m.  o. 
w.  c. 

Carpenter,  Oliver,  e.  June  18,  1863;  m.  o.  w.  c. 
Coon,  Sylvester,  e.  June  27,  1863;  m.  o.  w.  c. 
Canady,  Thomas  I.,  e.  July  4,  1863;  m.o.w.c. 
Cook,  Henry  W.,  e.  June  5,  1863;  as  q.-m. 
sergt.  m.  o.  w.  c. 

Deaver,  Lloyd  T.,  e.  June  27,  1863;  m.  o.  w.  c. 
Deaver,  Wesley  F.,  e.  June  27,  1863;  m.o.w.c. 
Disbro,  Ruel  L.,  e.  June  16,  1863;  m,  o.  w.  c. 
Doran,  Emanuel,  e.  June  15,  1863;  m.  o.  w.  c. 
Danford,  Harvey,  e.  June  25,  1863;  m.  o.  w.  c. 
Davis,  John,  e.  June  27,  1863;  m.  o.  w.  c. 
Dille,  Lewis,  e.  July  3,  1863;  m.  o.  w.  c. 
Davidson,  Aaron,  e.  July  4,  1863;  m.  o.  w.  c. 
Donovan,  WTilliam  M.,  e.  June  10,  1863;  m.  o. 
w.  c. 

Diselm,  Robert  I.,  e.  Oct.  12,  1864;  m.  o.  w.  c. 
Evans,  Amos  M.,  e.  June  6,  1863;  m.  o.  w.  c. 
Engle,  James,  e.  Nov.  11,  1863;  m.  o.  w.  c. 
Easley,  John  W.,  e.  Nov.  22,  1864;  m.  o.  w.  c. 
Fonts,  Isaac,  e.  June  26.  1863;  m.  o.  w.  c. 
Fitzgerald,  Daniel,  e.  Mar.  16,  1863  ; m.o.w.c. 
Galbreath,  Samuel,  e.  July  5,  1863;  m.  o.  w.  c. 
Gardner,  Nelson,  e.  June  17,  1863;  m.  o.  w.  c. 
Hall,  Job,  e.  June  23,  1863;  m.  o.  w.  c. 

Joy,  Harvey  H.,  e.  June  1,  1863;  m.  o.  w.  c. 


Joy,  James  H.,  e.  June  1,  1863;  m.  o.  w.  c. 
Jadwin,  Henry,  e.  June  27,  1863;  m.  o.  w.  c. 
Johnson,  Israel,  e.  June  8,  1863;  m.  o.  w.  c. 
Kirkbride,  Bartlett,  e.  June  1,  1863;  m.o.w.c. 
Kinder,  Abram,  e.  June  10,  1863;  m.  o.  w.  c. 
Kennedy,  Edwin  M.,  e.  Oct.  12,  1864;  m.  o. 
w.  c. 

Lee,  Enoch  M.,  e.  June  6,  1863;  m.  o.  w.  c. 
Lefever,  William  1L,  e.  June  25,  1863;  m.  o. 
w.  c. 

McDonald,  Jabez,  e.  July  4,  1863;  m.  o.  w.  c. 
McClellan,  Robert  W.,  e.  June  19,  1863  ; m.  o. 
w.  c. 

Mellor,  Henry  L.,  e.  June  24,  1863;  m.  o.  w.  c. 
Moler,  Adam,  e.  June  5,  1863;  m.  o.  w.  c. 
Mingus,  Bartlett  J.,  e.  June  1,  1863;  m.o.w.c, 
McCann,  John  R.  e.  May  26,  1863;  m.o.w.c. 
Musgrave,  Howard,  e.  July  1,  1863;  m.o.w.c. 
McElroy,  James  E.,  June  19,  1863;  m.  o.  w.  c. 
Mahaar,  George  W.,  e.  June  25, 1863;  m.o.w.c. 
Morin,  James  W.,  e.  June  5,  1863;  m.  o.  w.  c. 
Maxwell,  Joseph,  e.  June  20,  1863;  in.  o.  w.  c. 
McGuigun,  Eli,  e.  Dec.  24,  1863;  m.  o.  w.  c. 
Miller,  Josiah  K.,  e.  June  5,  1863;  m.  o.  Nov. 
1,  1864. 

Newman,  John  LI.,  e.  June,  18,  1863;  m.o.w.c. 
Norris,  Isaac,  e.  June  18,  1863;  m.  o.  w.  c. 
Ogburn,  Samuel,  e.  June  13,  1863;  in.  o.  w.  c. 
O'Donald,  William,  e.  Nov.  12,  1864;  m.  o. 
w.  c. 

Pletclier,  Nicholas,  e.  Sept.,  1863;  in.  o.  w.  c. 
Phillips,  Jeremiah  C.,  e.  June  7,  1863;  m.  o. 
w.  e. 

Petti tt,  Samuel  A.,  e.  June  15,  1863;  m.  o.w.c. 
Power,  James,  e.  June,  28,  1863;  m.  o.  w.  c. 
Power,  Payton  C.,  e.  June  1,  1863;  m.  o.  w.  c. 
Price,  Charles  W.,  e.  June  3,  1863;  m.  o.  w.  c. 
Porter,  Adonirain,  e.  June  1,  1863;  m.  o.  w.  c. 
Palmer,  Peter,  e.  June  10,  1863;  m.  o.  w.  c. 
Palmer,  Ephraim,  C.,  e.  Oct.  24,  1864;  m.  o. 
w.  c. 

Parker,  Joseph,  e.  Jan.  18,  1864;  sick  at  Nash 
ville,  Tenn.,  at  m.  o. 

Risen,  Timothy  I).,  e.  June  17,  1863;  m.o.w.c. 
Reed,  John  W.,  e.  June  25,  1863;  m.  o.  w.  c. 
Sands,  Richard,  e.  June  1,  1863;  taken  pris- 
oner Jan.  31,  1865. 

Smith,  Wesley,  e.  June  5,  1863;  m.  o.  w.  c. 
Smith  Philip,  e.  June  5,  1863;  m.  o.  w.  c. 
Smith,  James,  e.  June  5 1863;  m.  o.  w.  c. 
Shanor,  James  LL,  e.  June  5,  1863;  in.  o.  w.  c. 
Shanor,  John,  e.  June  6,  1863;  m.  o.  w.  c. 
Southard,  Samuel  IL,  e.  June  5,  1863;  m.  o. 
w.  c. 

Swingle,  George  S.,  e.  June  5,  1863;  m.  o 


w.  c. 
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Silvey,  Lewis  G.,  e.  June  25,  1863;  sick  at  hos- 
pital, at  Lexington,  Ky.,  at  m.  o. 

Shepard,  John  T.,  e.  June  22, 1863;  m.  o.  w.  c. 
Scott,  John,  e.  June  19,  1863;  m.  o.  w.  c. 
Spurback,  Orlando,  e.  June  1,  1863:  m.o.w.c. 
Shields,  James,  e.  Oct.  12,  1864;  m.  o.  w.  c. 
Tedrow,  John,  e.  June  21,  1863;  m.  o.  w.  c. 
Tibbies,  John,  e.  June  19,  1863;  m.  o.  w.  c. 
Troby,  John  W.,  e.  June  11,  1863;  m.  o.  w.  c. 
Thompson,  John  S.,e.  June  5,  1863;  m.o.w.c. 
Tryou,  William  L.,  e.  July  6,  1863;  m.o.w.c. 
Taylor,  Richard,  e.  June  1,  1863;  m.  o.  w.  c. 
Turner,  James  M.,  e.  Oct.  12,  1864;  m.o.w.c. 
Yan  Oster,  William  T.,  e.  June  1,  1863;  m.  o. 
w.  c. 

Van  Oster,  Daniel,  e.  June  25,  1863;  m.o.w.c. 
White,  French  B.,  e.  June  22,  1863;  app.  arti- 
ficer Aug.  10,  1863;  m.  o.  w.  c. 

White,  Elijah  R.,  e.  June  5,  1863;  m.  o.  w.  c. 

Wolf,  George  W.,  e.  June  1,  1863;  m.  o.  w.  c. 

Williams,  Luther  C.,  e.  June  4,  1863;  in.  o. 
w.  c. 

Watson,  Isaac  N.,  e.  June  1,  1863;  m.  o.  w.  c. 

Worstall,  Charles,  e.  June  6,  1863;  m.  o.  w.  c. 

Woodward,  Zachery,  e.  June 6, 1863;  m.o.w.c. 
Young,  Francis  JVL,  e.  June  5,  1863;  m.o.w.c. 

DIED. 

Fleming,  John,  e.  June  5,  1863;  died  March 
6,  1864,  at  general  hospital,  Lexington,  Ky. 

Kinder,  Lyman,  e.  July  4,  1863;  died  Jan.  20, 
1864,  at  general  hospital,  Lexington,  Ky. 

Lavery,  John,  e.  June  18,  1863;  died  at  home 
Jan.  16,  1865. 

Morrison,  Wilson,  e.  June  5,  1863;  died  Nov. 
6,  1863,  at  general  hospital,  Lexington,  Ky. 

Mahaffey,  William,  e.  June  19,  1863;  died 
Feb.  24,  1864,  at  hospital,  Covington,  Ky. 

Rathburn,  Gardiner,  e.  June  18,  1863;  died 
Oct.  10,  1863,  at  general  hospital,  Lexington,  Ky. 
Ray,  James  P.,  e.  July  8,  1863;  died  July  11 

1864,  at  hopital,  Knoxville,  Tenn. 

Stanley,  William,  e.  June  2,  1863;  died  Dec. 
5,  1863,  at  general  hospital,  Lexington,  Ky. 

DISCHARGED. 

Ashton,  Henry,  e.  Sept.  5,  1864;  dis.  June  20, 

1865,  by  order  war  dept. 

(Tolley,  Jeremiah,  e,  Aug.  15,  1864;  dis.  June 
20,  1865,  by  order  war  dept. 

Carpenter,  Thomas,  e.  June  18,  1863;  dis.  Dec. 
8,  1863,  on  sur.  cert,  of  disa. 

Delzell,  David,  e.  Aug.  27,  1864;  dis.  June  20, 
1865,  by  order  war  dept. 

Fitzpatrick,  William,  e.  Sept.  5,  1864;  dis. 
June  20,  1865,  by  order  war  dept. 


Devoll,  Wilson  M.,  e June  27,  1863;  dis.  July 
8,  1865,  by  order  war  dept. 

Griffin,  John,  e.  Sept.  2,  1864;  dis.  June  20, 
1865,  by  order  war  dept. 

Head,  Absalom,  e.  July  4,  1863;  dis.  March  7, 

1864,  on  surg.  cert  of  disa.. 

Hosom,  Reuben  W.,  e.  June  19,  1863;  dis. 
March  8,  1864,  on  surg.  cert,  of  disa. 

Holcomb,  Joseph  R.,  e.  July  1,  1863;  dis.  May 
15,  1865,  by  order  war  dept. 

Henry,  Lozier,  e.  Aug.  22,  1864;  dis.  June  20, 

1865,  by  order  war  dept. 

Miller,  Reuben,  e.  Aug.  22, 1864;  dis.  June  20, 
1865,  by  order  war  dept. 

Power,  Alexander,  e.  June  5,  1863;  dis.  April 
20,  1864,  for  pro. 

Rosebaum,  William  II.,  e.  Aug.  29,  1864,  dis. 
June  20,  1865,  by  order  war  dept. 

Sweet,  John,  e.  June  19,  1863;  dis.  Nov.  15, 
1864,  on  surg.  cert,  of  disa. 

Shepard,  William  J.,  e.  June  10,  1863;  dis. 
May  12,  1865,  by  order  war  dept. 

Slierrick,  Abram  H.,  e.  June  13,  1863;  dis. 
May  16,  1865,  by  order  war  dept. 

Whiteleather,  David,  e.  Aug.  9,  1864;  date  of 
dis.  not  given. 

Wolfe,  Philip,  e.  Sept.  5,  1864;  date  of  dis. 
not  given. 

Wolfe,  Simeon,  date  of  e.  and  date  of  dis.  not 
given. 

TRANSFERRED. 

Bell,  Isaac  N.,  e.  June  10,  1863;  trails,  to  v.  r. 
c.  March  15,  1865. 

Harry,  Benjamin  F.,  e.  June  27,  1863;  trans. 
to  v.  r.  c.  March  15,  1865. 

Newland,  John  W.,  e.  Aug.  22,  1862;  trans. 
to  Co.  E,  1st  reg.  O.  V.  II.  A.,  Jan.  9,  1864. 

Porter,  James  D.,  e.  June  16,  1863;  trans.  to 
v.  r.  c.  March  11,  1864. 

Power,  Joseph,  e.  June  5,  1863;  trans.  to  v. 
r.  c.  July  24,  1865. 

Sliutt,  Samuel  II.,  e.  June  13,  1863;  trans.  to. 
v.  r.  c.  Jan.  15,  1865. 

Ward,  Erastus,  e.  June  10,  1863;  trans.  to  v. 
r.  c.  March  15,  1865. 

Ward,  Hanson,  e.  June  1,  1863;  trans.  to  v.  r. 
c.  March  11,  1865. 

Company  C,  182d  Regiment. 

This  company  was  raised  in  July  and 
August,  1804,  subsequent  to  the  presi- 
dent’s call  for  500,000  men  for  one  year, 
and  wits  the  last  company  recruited  in 
the  county.  It  was  mustered  into  the 
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service  and  attached  to  the  182d  regi- 
ment as  Company  C at  Camp  Chase 
October  28,  ISfi-f. 

On  the  1st  of  November  the  regiment 
was  ordered  to  Nashville,  and  there 
joined  Sherman’s  forces  and  partici- 
pated in  the  battle  with  Hood  in  De- 
cember, and  remained  at  Nashville  in 
the  performance  of  guard  and  provost 
duty  until  the  7th  of  July,  1865,  when  it 
was  paid  off  and  mustered  out  of  the  ser- 
vice at  Camp  Chase  on  the  13th  of  July. 

Company  C,  182d  O.  V.  T. 

Omburns,  Christopher  E.,  e,  Sept.  16,  1864; 
pro.  to  sergt.  Oct.  27,  1864. 

Preston,  James  C.,  e.  Sept.  1,  1864;  pro.  to 
corp.  May  11,  1865. 

Baker,  William  H.  e.  Sept.  17,  1864. 

Clark,  James  H.,  e.  Aug.  19, 1864. 

Fitch,  Robert,  e.  Aug.  25.  1864. 

Keene,  Francis  M.,  e.  Aug.  29,  1864. 

Knox,  Clement,  e.  Sept.  17,  1864;  sick  in  hos- 
pital at  m.  o. 

Sanders,  Hezekiah,  e.  Sept.  10,  1864, 

Sherman,  James  M.,  e.  Aug.  29,  1864. 

Stokes,  James  L.,  e.  Sept.  2,  1864. 

Turner,  John  L.,  e,  Sept.  2,  1864. 

Wells,  Benjamin,  e.  Sept.  22,  1864. 

Pierson,  Henry;  e.  Sept.  2.  1864;  died- in  hos- 
pital at  Nashville,  Tenn.,  Apia  I 11,  1865. 

Hoyt,  Tillman  K.,  e.  Sept.  17,  1864;  dis.  at 
Nashville,  Tenn.,  June  25,  1865. 

Harvey,  William,  e.  Jan.  24,  1865;  dis.  at 
Louisville,  Ky.,  June  16, 1865. 

Knox,  Benjamin,  e.  Jan.  25,  1865;  joined  as 
recruit  March  16,  1865. 

Lee,  James,  e.  Jan.  24,  1865. 

Rollison,  Isaac,  e.  Sept.  25,  1864. 

The  following  were  members  of  the 
company,  but  their  names  are  not  re- 
corded on  muster  rolls : 

Christopher  Andrew,  William  Lewis,  Stillman 
Sanders,  Conely  Cady,  Benjamin  Sealock,  John 
Sherman,  Samuel  Burrows,  David  Brooks,  Darius 
Clark,  Joseph  Johnson,  Samuel  Outcalt,  Charles 
Shinn,  James  Shinn,  George  Thompson,  William 
F.  Travis,  Frank  Pickering. 

Company  D,  78th  O.  Y.  I. 

Captain,  E.  H.  Talley. 

Joy,  Simeon  P.,  second  sergt.,  e.  Dec.  13, 


1861,  captured  at  Atlanta  and  prisoner  at  Ander- 
sonville. 

McCune,  Wm.  B.  G.,  third  sergt.,  Oct.  28, 
1861. 

Stall,  Bishop  D.,  fifth  sergt.,  e.  Nov.  9,  1861. 
Beaty,  Bartley,  e.  Dec.  4,  1861. 

Coss,  Peter,  e.  Dec.  27,  1861. 

Camp,  James,  e.  Nov.  8,  1861. 

Finney,  James,  wounded  at  Champion  Hills; 
died  from  effects  of  wounds  Nov,  14,  1861. 
Fulton,  James. 

Haines,  Davis,  e.  Dec.  5,  1861. 

Hamilton,  John. 

Huffman,  Samuel,  e.  Nov,  14,  1861. 

Harmon,  Cyrus. 

Jewett,  Nathan,  e.  Nov.  9,  1861. 

Joy,  Harrison  W.,  e.  Dec.  13,  1861. 

Jewett,  Daniel,  e.  Nov.  9,  1861. 

Lee,  Samuel,  e.  Nov.  9,  1861. 

McCune,  Jno.  II.,  e.  Nov.  4,  1861. 

Huffman,  Wm.  F.,  Oct.  29,  1861,  taken  pris- 
oner at  Atlanta,  died  while  being  conveyed  from 
prison. 

Woodburn,  Sam’l  F. 

Reid,  Wesley. 

Collins,  Lewis. 

Dover,  Lemuel. 

Jackson,  Joseph  F.,  wounded  at  Champion 
Hills. 

Cunningham,  Robert. 

Smith,  Joshua  D.,  wounded  and  captured  at 
Atlanta. 

Peairs,  Joseph  F. 

Carroll,  Simon  S. 

Harlan,  Beuj.  H. 

Jackson,  William  R. 

Company  K,  77th  0.  Y.  I. 

Preston,  John,  Nov.  28,  1861;  pro.  April  6, 

1862,  to  sergt. ; dis.  March  30,  1863,  sergt.  cert,  of 
disa. 

Farrell,  Smiley,  missing. 

Brabham,  James,  killed  at  battle  of  Shiloh. 
Brabham,  T.  J. 

Woods,  J.  B. 

Friel,  Levi  J.,  died  in  southern  prison. 
Donaldson,  Samuel,  died  in  southern  prison. 
Donaldson,  John. 

Granstaff,  Joseph,  died  in  southern  prison. 
Smith,  Joseph. 

Smith,  A.  B. 

Smith,  James. 

Smith,  Alex. 

Davis,  David,  killed  April  8,  1862. 

Smith,  N.  B. 

Yarnell,  Israel,  died  1862. 
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Delaney,  Wesley,  died  in  Southern  prison. 
Smith,  John. 

Gregg,  Archibald,  died  Alton,  111. 

Fry,  John,  died  in  Tenn. 

Penroy,  George,  Co.  G.,  77th  O.  V.  I. 

IT.  S.  Signal  Detachment. 

In  the  signal  service  were  the  follow- 
ing men  from  Morgan  county : 

C.  E.  Cochran,  Albert  Worley, 

It.  II.  Cheadle,  Henry  Wilson, 

Scott  Wilson,  James  McConuel, 

Alfred  Gaylord,  Alexander  McConnel, 

John  Sigler  (deceased),  George  Tanner, 

Henry  Barker,  Washington  Bean. 

These  men  were  on  duty  in  different 
parts  of  the  country  from  March,  1864, 
until  mustered  out  in  August,  1865. 

Company  E 193d  O.  \r.  I. 


The  Morgan  County  men  belonging 
to  this  company  were  recruited  by  Lieu- 
tenant Zedekiah  Wiseman,  of  Malta, 
and  attached  to  the  Veteran  Reserve 
Corps.  They  went  into  camp  at  Win- 
chester, -Va.,  Avliere  they  did  garrison 
duty  from  about  March  20,  1865,  until 
they  were  mustered  out  August  4,  1865. 
The  company  were  mustered  into  the 
service  March  11,  1865.  Following  are 
the  members  from  Morgan  county : 

Lieutenant,  Zedekiah  Wiseman. 

Orderly  Sergeant,  John  K.  Anderson. 

Sergeant,  George  Taylor. 

Sergeant,  Tlieo.  Bell. 

Corporal,  Laban  Beckwith. 

Corporal,  Samuel  McCaughey. 

Corporal,  Nelson  II.  Denver. 

Corporal,  John  D.  Patterson. 

Musician,  Chas.  S.  Ilenery. 

PRIVATES. 


Anmiller,  Henry, 
Clancy,  Absalom  II., 
Henry,  A.  P.,  musician, 
I lambleton,  ( 'lias.  F., 
Martin,  Joseph  R. , 
Newton,  Thomas  B., 
Slubbs,  Will.  W., 
Stutes,  John  I)., 


Browning,  Samuel, 
Embree,  William, 
Fonts,  Robert  A. 
Martin,  Jonathan, 
Newman,  William, 
Stutes,  John, 
Scovell,  W.  C. 
Tignor,  Thomas, 


Wiseman,  P.  II.,  James,  Jasper  N. 

Riley,  George,  Robinson,  Lorain  L., 

ambulance  driver. 

Miscellaneous  List. 

Besides  the  companies  of  Avliich  men- 
tion has  already  been  made,  there  are 
others  containing  Morgan  county  men 
Avliose  records  are  equally  as  bright, 
but  as  they  contain  but  feAv  representa- 
tiAres  from  this  county  the  same  classifi- 
cation is  impracticable.  Where  not 
otherAvise  designated,  those  included  in 
this  list  AArere  members  of  infantry  regi- 
ments : 

Adrian,  Ezekiel,  Co.  C,  36th. 

Alexander,  James,  Co.  C,  36th. 

Adams,  James,  e.  75th  O.  V.  I.,  Dec.  11,  1861; 
dis.  1862. 

Berkley,  J.  B.,  Co.  B,  1 91st. 

Beach,  Lliram,  Co.  B,  86th. 

Burgman,  Thomas  II.,  194tli. 

Burr,  Eli,  e.  Sept.,  1861,  Co.  H,  62d  O.  V.  I.; 
dis.  June,  1862;  re-e.  Co.  C.  70th;  m.  o.  w.  c. 

Bole,  George,  Co.  F,  180tli. 

Clancy,  Thomas,  Co.  D,  186th. 

Clark,  James,  Co.  C,  184th. 

Cliidester,  Thomas,  Co.  F,  86th. 

Carter,  James,  Co.  B,  191st. 

Cresser,  Alfred. 

Cheadle,  Quincy,  Co.  A,  194th. 

Chapman,  N.  C.,  Co.  E,  184th. 

Clark,  Joseph,  e.  Aug.  5,  1862;  wo.  July,  1865. 

Culver,  Asa,  Co.  C,  78th,  d.  of  w. 

Culver,  Levi,  C.,  Co.  C,  78th. 

Culver,  Lucius  P.,  e.  Nov.  11,  1863,  as  asst, 
surg.  61st  O.  V.  L;  pro.  to  surg.  82d  O.Y.I.,  June 
13,  1865;  m.  o.  w.  regt. 

Cyrus,  James,  Co.  C,  78th. 

Davis,  F.  II.,  Co.  B,  191st. 

Davis,  George  W.,  Co.  B,  191st. 

Davis,  Hiram,  Co.  E,  189th. 

Davis,  T.  J.,  Co.  E,  193d. 

Davis,  John,  Co.  B,  191st. 

Donovan,  William,  c.  Co.  Iv,  152d,  1863;  killed 
May  7,  1864,  battle  Wilderness. 

Ellis,  T.  Jeff.,  185th. 

Ellis,  Ephraim,  Co.  B,  191st. 

Echelberry,  James  II.,  Co.  C,  78th. 

Fitch,  Samuel,  Co.  E,  189th. 

Fonts,  Robert,  Co.  E,  193d. 

Fleming,  Mack,  4th  West  Virginia  Cav. 

Finley,  James  I).,  Co.  I),  78th. 
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Gormley,  James,  Co.  I,  186th. 

Gormley,  Hugh,  Co.  A,  15th. 

Godfrey,  P.  W.,  Co.  C,  184th. 

Gatewood,  James,  Co.  C,  78th. 

Gatewood,  William,  Co.  B,  191st. 

Glieen,  Manly,  Co.  I),  63d. 

Glieen,  .Tames,  Co.  D,  63d. 

Glieen,  Isaac,  Co.  I),  63d. 

Geddis,  Jackson.  Co.  C,  184th. 

Geddis,  James,  Co.  C,  184tli. 

Green,  Nathaniel,  e.  1862;  killed  at  Chancel- 
lorsville,  Va. 

Gregg,  James,  e.  1862;  m.  o.  w.  c. 

Hardesty,  S.  W.,Co.  C,  78th. 

Henry,  A.  P.,  Co.  C,  78lh. 

Henry,  E.  I).,  Co.  C,  186tli. 

Henry,  Robert  S.,  Co.  I,  186tli. 

Henry,  William,  Co.  I,  186th. 

Hoope,  James,  Co.  I,  186th. 

Hansom,  John,  Co.  E,  184th. 

Hyler,  Richard,  Co.  F,  86th. 

Huffman,  John,  e.  Aug.  12,  1861,  Co.  B,  36th 
O.  V.  I.;  taken  pris.  at  battle  Chickamauga;  dis. 
May  1,  1864. 

Harper,  James  W.,  e.  Feb.  22d,  1864,  Co.  E, 
52d  O.Y.  I. ; dis.  e.  t.  s. 

James,  Cyrus  E.,  Co.  C,  78tli. 

Johnson,  William,  Co.  D,  63d. 

Johnson,  James,  Co.  D,  63d. 

Jones,  William,  e.  May  20,  1864,  Co.  E,  122d; 
m.  o.  1865. 

James,  Jasper,  Co.  E.  193d. 

Kean,  Joseph  C.,  Co.  I,  62d. 

Kean,  John  T.,  Co.  B,  191st. 

Kinsey,  Oliver  D.,  e.  Aug.  1,  1861,  Co.  I,  62d 
O.Y.  I.;  pro.  to  sergt. 

Kean,  Perley  B. , Co.  B,  191st. 

Kennedy,  Hugh,  Co.  B,  36th. 

Kelley,  John  M.,  Co.  Iv,  1st  O.  battery. 

King,  Perley,  e.  1862;  killed  at  Chickamauga. 
Lowrey,  William,  died  Aug.  1,  1863. 

Lochry,  Freeman,  1st  H.  Art. 

Lochry,  Edward,  Co.  C,  184th. 

Lochry,  Isaac,  Co.  F,  1st  0.  S.  S.  A. 

Mattison,  Wm.  E.,  e.  April,  1863,  Co.  E,  60th 
O.Y.  I. ; died  in  hospital. 

Murphy,  William  A.,  e.  Co.  E,  75th  0.  V.  I.; 
wo.  at  Cliancellorsville.Va.,  m.  o.  w.  c. 

Murphy,  John  WT.,  e.  Co.  E,  75th  O.  V.  I.; 
pro.  to  orderly  sergt. ; m.  o.  w.  c. 

McGregor,  Alexander,  Co.  C,  78th,  d.  of  w. 
McSwords,  James,.  Co.  G,  1st  Va.  V.  I. 
McVeigh,  James  M,,  Co.  D,  63d. 

McVeigh,  George  W.,  Co.  I),  63d. 

McVeigh,  Henry,  Co.  D,  63d. 

McCoy,  James,  Co.  C,  184th. 


Monroe,  Elijah,  Co.  E.  75th;  m.  o.  w.  c. 
McSwords,  John,  Co.  G,  43d. 

Mendenhall,  John  A.,  e.  1861,  Co.  E,  75th; 
pro.  to  first  lieut. ; taken  prisoner  at  Gettysburg. 
Moore,  Ed.,  Co.  I),  W.  Va.  Cav. 

Newton,  Sidney,  Co.  F,  180th. 

Newman,  William,  Co.  F,  180th. 

Newton,  Walter,  Co.  B,  191st. 

Noyes,  Peter,  Co.  C,  32d. 

Newton,  A.  S.,  Co.  C,  78th. 

Noyes,  John,  Co.  I),  63d. 

Noland,  Alfred,  e.  Oct,  5,  1864;  dis.  July, 
1865. 

Ong,  Oliver,  e.  Sept,,  1861;  pro.  to  second 
lieut.;  captured  while  guarding  train;  exchanged, 
1864. 

Patterson,  B.  G.,  Co.  B,  116th. 

Patterson,  J.  W.,  Co.  I,  186th. 

Patterson,  S.  W.,  Co.  1, 186tli. 

Payne,  Jason  T.,  Co.  I,  186th. 

Pugh,  George,  e.  Dec.  11,  1861;  wo.  at  Chan- 
cellorsvillc,  Va. ; m.  o.  w.  c. 

Porter,  A.  J.,  e.  1861;  killed  at  Chancellors- 
ville,  Va. 

Quigley,  James,  Co.  I,  186th. 

Russell,  Henry,  died  on  steamer  Island  No.  10. 
Ramsey,  Benjamin,  Co.  C,  184th. 

Riley,  George,  Co.  C,  184th. 

Rainey,  Jonathan,  e.  Aug.  19,  1861,  Co.  C, 
18th;  m.  o.  July  1,  1865. 

Rowland,  Mordica,  Co.  F,  77th. 

Rowland,  John,  Co.  F,  77th. 

Rogers,  Jac.,  Co.  F,  77th. 

Robinson,  L.  L.,  Co.  I),  W.  Va.  Cav. 

Rambo,  Frank,  e.  April,  1863;  died  in  hos- 
pital. 

Sells,  E.  S.,  Co.  I,  187th. 

Scott,  Andrew,  Co.  I,  186th. 

Sells,  Lyman  S.,  Co.  D,  63d. 

Sheets,  D.,  Co.  D,  63d. 

Smith,  Abijah,  e.  Aug.  9,  1861,  Co.  I,  62d; 
w’O.  in  thigh,  Nov.,  1865. 

Sheridan,  Wm.  G.,  e.  Co.  E,  60th,  April, 
1863;  m.  o.  w.  c. 

Taylor,  Jos.  I).,  e.  1862,  Co.  Iv,  122d. 
Torbert,  John  F.,  e.  Dec.  11,  1861,  Co.  E, 
75tli;  wo.  at  Chancellorsville,  Va.,  May  2,  1863; 
dis.  Dec.  24,  1863. 

Travers,  Frank,  Co.  D,  63d. 

Travers,  David,  Co.  D,  63d. 

Travers,  John,  Co.  I),  63d. 

Wilson,  David,  Co.  I),  63d. 

Wallace,  Alexander,  Co.  F,  122d. 

Work,  Aaron,  Co.  C,  36th. 

Wrilson,  Thomas,  Co.  C,  184th. 

WTiite,  John  Q.,  Co.  D,  1st  California  Cav. 
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Warsham,  Joseph,  C.  E,  75th. 

Warsliam,  James,  Co.  E,  75th. 

Warsham,  Henry,  Co.  E,  75th. 

Watson,  W.  S.,  e.  Oct.  20,  1861,  Co.  I,  62d; 
pro . to  sergt . 

Wilson,  George,  Co.  I,  186th. 

Yarnell,  George,  Jr.,  Co.  F,  122d. 

Black,  Thomas,  Co.  C,  36th. 

Brokaw,  James,  Co.  B,  101st. 

Black,  John,  Co.  B,  191st. 

Birdsell,  John,  Co.  C,  63d. 

Blonden,  Joseph,  Co.  C,  36th. 

Henry,  William,  Co.  I,  186th. 

Thorn,  William,  Co.  D,  63d. 

Thorn,  Lyman,  Co.  D,  63d. 

Patterson,  H.  G.,  Co.  E,  182d. 

Huffman,  James  H.,  e.  Dec.  2,  1861,  Co.  D, 
77th. 

Kidwell,  Geo.  W.,  e.  Oct.  21st,  1861,  Co.  D, 
77th. 

Lewis,  Jonathan  O.,  e.  Dec.  2,  1861,  Co.  D. 
77th. 

Ward,  James  E.,  e.  Oct.  21,  1861,  Co.  D,  77th. 

Hughes  Post  No.  285,  G.  A.  R. 

This  post  was  organized  April  1 7,1883. 
It  is  so  named  in  honor  of  three  Morgan 
County  soldiers  by  that  name  who  lost 
their  lives  in  defense  of  the  flag. 

The  original  members  were:  Jesse 

Timms,  John  S.  Dunn,  George  S.  Cor- 
ner, John  Rothrock,  IT.  A.  Davis, 
Joshua  Wiseman,  J.  II.  Dunnington, 
John  Barrell,  IT.  C.  Timms,  T.  E.  Dun- 
nington, George  Z.  Dickerson,  James 
C.  Hughes,  John  Davis,  John  C.  Gregg, 
Israel  Hoops,  Solomon  M.  Gillespie, 
John  D.  Palmer,  J.  M.  Rusk,  F.  B. 
Manly,  Newell  Corner,  L.  S.  Yocum, 
W.  W.  Barrell,  N.  S.  Baker,  Jaoob 
Hutton,  William  Dempster. 

The  first  officers  of  the  post  were: 
George  Z.  Dickerson,  P.C.;  H.  A.  Davis, 
S.  Y.C.;Mohn  L.  Barrell,  J.V.  C.;  J.  M. 
Rusk,  Q.  M.;  ,1.  C.  Hughes,  Surgeon; 
John  C.  Gregg,  Chaplain  ; Newell  Cor- 
ner, Adjt.;John  S.  Dunn,  C.D.;  Lindley 
S.  Yocum,  ().  G..  Jesse  Timms,  S.  M.; 
A.  A.  Coulson,  Q.  M.  S. 

Commander  Dickerson  was  succeeded 


by  -Jacob  Adams,  under  whose  adminis- 
tration the  relief  corps  was  organized. 
April  6, 1885,  with  Mrs.  Janet  M.  Pond, 
president ; Alice  C.  Whitaker,  S.  V.  P.: 
Mary  Y.  Dickerson,  J.  Y.  P.;  Lucetta 
II.  Cochran,  Secy.;  Elfie  Davis,  Treas.; 
Lizzie  T.  Nott,  Chaplin ; Conductor, 
Mary  M.  Coulson ; Jennie  G.  Clark, 
guard. 

Charter  Members:  Julia  Adams, 

Juliette  R.  Barker,  Sep  Beckwith,  Mary 
E.  Beckwith,  Lizzie  Corner,  M artlia 
Dyke,  Kuzzie  IT.  Dewees,  Lib.  Donahue, 
Lavina  Dunnington,  Clara  V.  Hum- 
phrey, Lydia  Holcomb,  Belle  Hann, 
Sarah  McBee,  Lydia  Rogers,  Mary 
Stubbs,  Sarah  A.  Settle,  Sarah  A.  Spur 
rier,  Alice  Thomas,  Alice  Tracy,  Sophie 
M.  Travis,  Elizabeth  Wiseman,  Lydia 
Wherry,  Emma  Worley. 

Christmas  week,  1885,  one  of  the 
most  successful  Grand  Army  fairs  ever 
held  in  Southeastern  Ohio  was  held  in 
McConnelsville  under  the  auspices  of 
Hughes  Post.  Contributions  were  so- 
licited and  received  from  all  parts  of 
the  country ; the  display  was  imposing 
and  the  financial  returns  most  satis- 
factory. 

Captain  Joseph  Francis  Sonnanstink. 

Joseph  Francis  Sonnanstine  was  born 
in  Columbiana  County,  ().,  September 
9,  1830.  In  March  of  1850  he  started  for 
California  by  the  overland  route,  and 
after  a perilous  journey  of  one  hundred 
and  fifty-eight  days  arrived  at  Ringgold, 
Cal.,  on  the  16th  of  August  of  that 
year.  In  July  of  1852  he  returned,  and 
in  1858  came  to  McConnelsville,  where 
he  has  since  resided.  At  the  breaking 
out  of  the  war  he  was  engaged  in  the  oil 
business  in  West  Virginia.  He  closed  up 
his  affairs  and  came  to  McConnelsville, 
where  Colonel  Pond  and  Judge  Hanna 
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were  at  the  time  organizing  a company. 
He  joined  the  organization;  but  there 
being  more  men  enlisted  than  required 
for  one  company,  it  was  reduced  by 
throwing  out  men  of  families.  In  June 
of  1861,  he  enlisted  in  a company  being 
recruited  for  the  32d  ().  V.  I.,  which 
afterward  became  Company  C of  the 
65th.  From  a private  he  rose  by  suc- 
cessive promotions  to  first-  lieutenant  of 
Company  K,  65th  O.  V.  I.  lie  filled 
all  the  intermediate  positions,  and  each 
promotion  was  earned  and  not  obtained, 
as  was  often  the  case,  through  outside 
influence. 

At  the  battle  of  Mission  Ridge  he 
had  command  of  the  company,  and  was 
seriously  wounded.  in  the  Atlanta 
campaign  he  was  promoted  for  merito- 
rious services  to  the  captaincy  of  Com- 
pany E,  65th  O.  V.  I.  While  engaged 
in  the  construction  of  earthworks  in 
front  of  Atlanta  he  was  attacked  with 
fever,  and  was  sent  to  officer’s  hospital. 
After  his  recovery  he  was  detailed  as 
assistant  provost -marshal  of  Chattanoo- 
ga, Term.,  where  he  had  charge  of  all 
trains  coming  in  or  leaving  the  city,  and 
of  the  refugees,  of  which  there  was  at 
one  time  about  4,000.  His  duties  in 
connection  with  these  unfortunates  lie 
says,  “ were  the  saddest  of  all  1 1 is  earthly 
experiences.”  After  the  battle  of  Nash- 
ville, Captain  Sonnanstine  rejoined  his 
regiment,  which  moved  to  East  Ten- 
nessee, to  intercept  Lee’s  army.  From 
thence  the  company  was  ordered  to  New 
Orleans,  where  they  arrived  on  the  27th 
of  June.  In  August  they  were  ordered 
to  Indianola,  Texas,  where  they  were 
engaged  in  rebuilding  a railroad.  In 
this  labor  they  were  employed  until 
Dec.  10,  1865,  when  orders  were  re- 
ceived for  them  to  make  out  the  muster- 
out  rolls — a duty,  it  is  needless  to  say, 


they  cheerfully  performed.  They  then 
marched  to  Indianola,  when  Captain 
Sonnanstine  embarked  with  his  com- 
pany for  New  Orleans,  and  from  thence 
to  Columbus  via  Cairo,  where  the  com- 
pany was  mustered  out  Dec.  25,  1865. 
November  25,  1865,  he  was  promoted  to 
major  of  the  65th,  but  beingdisabled by 
sickness  refused  to  muster.  He  was  in 
the  battle  of  Pittsburg  Landing;  the 
advance  on  Corinth ; the  march  toluka, 
Tuscumbia,  Decatur,  Huntsville  and 
Fridge] tort.  From  the  latter  place  he 
was  sent  home  on  recruiting  service, 
and  rejoined  his  regiment  after  the 
battle  of  Stone  River;  was  in  all  en- 
gagements preceding  the  evacuation  of 
Chattanooga  and  the  final  capture  of 
Atlanta.  January  13,  1853  he  was 
married  to  Miss  Julia  C.  ILackett. 
Seven  children  were  the  result  of  this 
union — Adi,  Edward,  Edwin,  Anna, 
Emmet,  Ernest  and  Grosvenor. 


PRISON  EXPE RIENCES. 

ANDKRSONVILLE. 

Andersonville  prison  was  in  Sumter 
County,  Georgia,  and  contained  about 
forty  acres,  inclosed  by  a stockade  of 
logs  set  endwise  in  the  ground,  and  about 
ten  feet  high.  Attached  to  it  were 
guard  houses  at  intervals  of  about  100 
feet,  which  overlooked  what  they  appro- 
priately called  the  “ dead-line,”  about 
ten  feet  from  the  stockade  on  the  inside. 
At  the  front  of  the  prison  were  three 
other  stockades  with  heavy  gates.  The 
entrance  or  vestibule  of  the  pen,  which 
prevented  the  escape  of  prisoners  in 
either  large  or  small  bodies  on  the 
right,  were  earthworks,  with  cannon 
mounted  ready  for  action.  A little 
further  to  the  right  was  the  cookhouse. 
On  the  left  was  the  hospital  intended 
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for  sick  Union  prisoners — but  few  were 
taken  there — many  dying  at  the  gate 
while  waiting  for  medicine : but  the 
principal  number  died  in  the  larger 
apartment.  A small  creek  ran  through 
the  middle  of  the  inclosure,  and  at  an 
angle  with  it  was  about  five  acres  of 
swamp, thus  reducing  our  parade  ground 
to  about  thirty-five  acres.  On  one  side 
of  the  stream  the  soil  was  almost  en- 
tirely sand — on  the  other — yellow  clay. 
In  this  space  the  40,000  prisoners  were 
crowded  without  shelter  of  any  kind. 
The  trees  that  were  standing  on  the 
ground  when  it  was  first  occupied  were 
cut  down  and  the  roots  dug  up  for  fuel. 
The  possessor  of  a blanket  could  to 
some  extent  obviate  his  discomfort ; but 
without  it  or  a substitute  the  prisoner 
could  burrow  in  the  yellow  clay  for  a 
brief  period  preliminary  to  being  carried 
to  the  “long  trench.”  Through  this  yel- 
low clay  there  were  from  time  to  time 
several  tunnels  made  under  the  stockade; 
but  as  far  as  was  known  all  were  fail- 
ures. The  venturer  was  either  captured 
by  the  rebel  guard  or  torn  to  pieces  by 
the  bloodhounds. 

Of  the  victims  of  the  “ dead  line,” 
starvation  or  disease,  there  were  about, 
13,000  prisoners  buried  in  a trench,  a 
few  inches  deep,  and  wide  enough  for 
the  length  of  the  body.  Thus,  side  by 
side,  they  braved  shells  or  starvation. 
The  officers  of  the  prison  extended  no 
favors  to  any  of  the  prisoners,  except 
to  Free  Masons.  When  they  were 
recognized  in  the  prison  the  officers 
would  generally  find  something  for 
them  to  do  on  the  outside;  and  if  a 
Mason  died  he  was  more  respectably 
buried. 

*The  narrator  of  this  sketch  volun- 
teered in  the  United  Staff's  si«nj 

O 

♦Albert  Worley,  of  McConnelsville,  Ohio. 


ice  corp  at  Columbus,  O.,  and  went 
into  camp  at  Georgetown,  D.  C.,  and 
from  there  with  a squad  to  General 
Siegel’s  army.  lie  was  captured  by 
Mosby’s  men  at  Middletown,  between 
Martinsburg  and  Winchester,  on  the 
13th  of  May,  1864,  and  with  about  150 
prisoners  was  marched  across  the  coun- 
try to  Gordonsville,  thence  to  Ander- 
sonville,  where  his  stay  was  until 
September,  1864;  thence  to  Charles- 
ton, S.  C.,  and  from  there  to  Florence, 
where  he  remained  until  March  4,  1864; 
from  thence  to  Wilmington,  A.  C.,  and 
from  there  to  Annapolis,  Md.,  from 
which  place  he  returned  to  his  home. 

Mr.  A.  Arrick  furnishes  the  follow- 
ing interesting  synopsis  of  an  interview 
with  James  P.  Hartzell,  of  company  G, 
78th  Regiment,  O.  V.  1.,  Col.  M.  D. 
Leggett : 

“ I was  captured  at  Atlanta,  Ga.,  on 
22d  of  July,  1864,  with  twenty  others 
of  our  regiment.  About  7 p.  m.  the 
prisoners,  two  thousand  in  number, 
captured  that  day,  were  marched  by  a 
long  detour  to  the  rear  of  Atlanta. 
From  here  our  officers  were  sent  to 
Charleston,  S.  C.,  and  we  saw  them 
no  more.  We  remained  here  until  the 
24th,  when  we  started  and  marched 
during  that  and  the  following  two 
days,  and  arrived  at  Lovejoy  Station, 
whence  we  took  the  cars  to  Macon,  Ga. 

“At  Macon  we  were  treated  with 
great  kindness  by  the  ladies.  They 
brought  us  warm  biscuit,  milk,  wine 
and  ham,  and  many  other  luxuries  to 
which  we  had  long  been  strangers. 
One,  whose  name  I regret  1 cannot 
recall,  was  particularly  kind  to  me, 
and  talked  of  her  own  boy  in  the  Con- 
federate army,  while  the  tears  rolled 
down  her  cheeks.  I was  then  only 
I about  seventeen  years  of  age,  and  her 
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motherly  kindness  produced  an  im- 
pression which  will  ever  be  remem- 
bered. After  leaving  Macon  we  were 
at  Andersonville  at  noon. 

“AVe  were  marched  from  the  station 
to  the  front  of  the  stockade  and  formed 
in  line,  and  we  were  introduced  to 
Captain  Wurz.  Being  in  line,  we  were 
ordered  to  open  ranks  and  unsling 
knapsacks.  The  guards  then  ‘ went 
through  our  traps,'  appropriating 
everything  in  our  possession,  whether 
valuable  or  worthless,  taking  even  our 
knives,  forks  and  spoons.  By  some 
inadvertance,  my  blanket  was  left  lying 
in  front  of  me.  and  when  the  order 
‘march’  was  given,  with  a soldier’s 
instinct,  I reached  for  it,  when  a revol- 
ver was  thrust  into  my  face,  and  there 
stood  the  redoubtable  Captain  Wurz, 
who  in  broken  English  exclaimed, 
‘ You  tarn  Yankee,  ven  I says  march  I 
means  you  to  go.’  I went,  bidding 
farewell  to  my  blanket. 

“ We  were  then  turned  in  like  cattle, 
without  tent  or  blanket.  While  look- 
ing on  the  scene  with  anxious  wonder, 
1 was  accosted  by  G-.  W.  Sprinkle,  a 
member  of  our  regiment,  who  had  for 
some  time  been  a boarder,  lie  was  an 
intimate  friend,  and  his  assistance  and 
instructions  were  of  great  benefit. 
Twenty  men  of  our  regiment  together 
occupied  a spot  of  ground  ten  feet 
square,  appropriated  to  our  use,  and 
this  was  our  ‘ home.’ 

‘•The  inmates  were  divided  into  de- 
tachments of  270  men,  under  the  charge 

o 

of  a rebel  sergeant.  These  were  again 
sub-divided,  forming  three  divisions, 
commanded  in  like  manner  by  a ser- 
geant. The  business  of  the  sergeants 
was  to  draw  and  issue  rations  for  their 
respective  commands.  This  duty  was 
attended  to  every  evening.  The  first 


day  it  would  be  a half-pound  of  corn 
bread,  half  a pint  of  raw  beans  and 
about  half  a pound  of  cooked  bacon. 
The  next  day  we  would  have  a half 
pint  of  raw  corn  meal,  three  spoonfuls 
of  raw  rice  and  a half  pound  of  raw 
beef.  The  third  day  it  would  be  our 
former  allowance  of  corn  bread,  a half 
pint  of  ‘nigger’  beans  cooked  in  the 
pod,  and  a half  pint  of  sorghum  syrup. 
The  dead  were  carried  away  and  depos- 
ited promiscuously  beneath  the  soil,  in 
a land  they  had  died  to  continue  ‘a 
land  of  the  free  and  a home  of  the 
brave  ’ 

“ The  ‘ dead  line  ’ was  a mark  made 
by  stakes  driven  in  the  ground  and 
connected  by  slats,  and  was  so  called 
because  the  guard  was  ordered  to  shoot 
any  one  crossing  or  touching  it.  On 
one  accasion  a famished  prisoner,  in  his 
efforts  to  obtain  a cup  of  water  less 
filthy  than  usual,  reaching  under  the 
slat,  happened  to  touch  it.  No  sooner 
than  he  did  so,  the  guard  fired,  scatter- 
ing the  poor  fellow’s  brains  over  some 
of  us  who  stood  near. 

“But  this  lack  of  good  water  was 
removed  by  a singular  phenomenon. 
On  the  elevation  some  distance  from 
the  stream,  a spring  of  pure  and  deli- 
cious water  burst  forth,  affording  an 
abundant  quantity,  which  we  utilized 
by  a sluice-way  to  a lower  level  and 
used  there  for  a bathing  pool,  sustain- 
ing the  lives  of  many. 

“About  the  17th  September,  1864,  an 
order  came  to  muster  2,000  able  bodied 
men  for  exchange.  I was  included  in 
the  list,  as  I weighed  ninety-five  pounds. 
My  name  was  the  tenth  one  called,  to 
which  there  vras  at  least  a dozen 
answers;  but  crowding  up  to  the  gate 
with  one  who  had  been  my  comrade 
through  all,  we  made  good  our  exit. 
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We  were  not  long-  in  reaching  our  regi- 
ment, then  at  ‘ Rough  and  Ready,’ 
near  Atlanta.  Oh  ! it  was  one  of  my 
happy,  happy  days.” 

LIBBY  AND  BELLE  ISLE. 

* “ I was  a member  of  Company  I), 
122d  Regiment,  O.  V.  I.,  Colonel  W.  H. 
Ball  commanding.  I was  taken  pris- 
oner on  the  ldth  of  June,  1863,  at  Win- 
chester, Va.,  by  Lee’s  forces  on  their 
way  to  Gettysburg. 

“On  the  second  morning  after  our 
capture  we  were  conducted  up  the  val- 
ley on  foot  to  Staunton.  It  required 
nearly  three  days  to  march  that  dis- 
tance. From  Staunton  we  were  taken 
to  Richmond  by  the  cars,  and  there  we 
were  placed  in  a tobacco  warehouse, 
where  we  remained  two  or  three  days, 
then  were  removed  to  the  second  floor 
of  the  famous  Libby  prison  ; thence, 
after  a stay  of  three  or  four  days,  by 
way  of  variety,  we  were  sent  over  to 
Belle  Isle,  where  we  were  detained  and 
entertained  ten  or  twelve  days,  until 
July  10  or  12,  when  we  ivere  paroled. 
“ Our  r daily  bill  of  fare  on  the  way  up 
the  valley,  and  until  we  reached  Rich- 
mond, was  two  pints  of  flour  and  a lit- 
tle salt.  Afterward,  and  while  we  were 
in  prison  at  Richmond,  our  diet  con- 
sisted of  a-  piece  of  baker’s  bread,  about 
two  inches  square,  and  half  a pint  of 
field-pea  soup,  meat  and  maggots  all 
mixed  together  each  day.  While  in  the 
warehouse  and  Libby  proper  we  were 
admonished  by  the  guard  to  keep  away 
from  the  grated  windows  or  he 
‘ mought  ’ shoot.  While  I was  at  Belle 
Isle  there  were  about  500  prisoner,  at 
least  half  of  them  without  tent  or 
shelter,  sitting  or  lying  exposed  to  the 
rays  of  a July  sun,  on  the  burning  hot 

*('.  ,J.  Gibson,  of  Stockport,  Ohio. 


sand,  in  which  the  ‘ gray  backs  ’ were 
only  to  be  distinguished  by  their  size 
and  capacity  for  locomotion. 

“ The  water  privileges  were  to  some 
extent  of  a military  order.  At  given 
intervals  the  entire  number  of  prison- 
ers were  formed  in  line  and  marched  to 
the  edge  of  the  river,  each  taking  his 
drink  and  countermarching,  many  being 
so  much  exhausted  as  to  be  only  able  to 
crawl  to  the  designated  locality.” 

* “ I was  a member  of  Company  B,  62d 
Regiment,  O.  Y.  I.,  Colonel  F.  B.  Pond 
commanding,  and  was  taken  prisoner 
at  the  charge  on  Fort  Wagner.  Morris 
Island,  S.  C.,  on  the  18th  of  July,  1863, 
with  seventy-six  of  our  brigade  at  the 
same  time.  We  were  taken  to  Charles- 
ton and  put  in  jail,  where  we  were 
kept  for  two  days.  In  the  afternoon 
of  the  20th  we  were  put  on  the  cars 
and  carried  up  to  Columbia,  and  again 
put  in  jail  and  feasted  on  boiled  rice 
(cold),  one  tablespoonful  twice  a day. 

“ While  here  we  were  for  a short  time 
in  charge  of  a Captain  Linn,  who  by 
the  way  was  a Presbyterian  preacher ; 
and  in  justice  to  him  I must  say  I think 
he  was  a gentlemen  and  a Christian,  as 
he  was  very  kind  to  us  while  he  had  us 
in  charge,  and  I afterward  heard  him 
denounce  the  holding  and  starving  of 
prisoners;  but  he  was  under  orders, 
however,  and  could  not  prevent  it. 

“We  were  held  at  Columbia  nearly 
two  months,  then  sent  to  Richmond  and 
put  in  the  Libby  prison.  Here,  for  the 
first  time,  we  were  searched  for  money 
or  anything  we  had,  which  was  taken 
from  us,  from  a match  to  an  ancient 
penny  or  army  relic,  blankets,  haver- 
sacks, canteens,  pocket  knives — all  but 
the  clothes  we  had  on,  and  our  pocket 
bibles.  We  were  only  kept  in  Libby 

*C.  II.  Laugh  ridge,  of  McConnelavllle,  Ohio. 
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three  days  and  were  well  searched  twice 
iu  that  time;  then  we  were  taken  over 
to  Belle  Isle.  In  the  inclosure  in  which 
we  were  confined  there  was  no  evi- 
dence that  there  had  ever  been  a tree 
or  even  a blade  of  grass.  For  the  first 
three  months  there  was  no  tent  or 
shelter  of  any  kind  to  protect  us  from 
the  burning  sun,  or  storms;  and  being 
entirely  destitute  of  blankets,  or  other 
covering,  our  sleeping  was  done  in  the 
day  time,  as  it  required  as  much  exer- 
cise as  we  could  take  after  night  as  the 
only  means  of  keeping  warm.  Our 
beds  were  at  any  point  within  the  ‘dead 
line’  where  we  might  chance  to  be. 

“ About  the  first  of  January,  1S6J-,  we 
got  tents  of  a very  inferior  quality; 
they  were  old  tents  that  our  govern- 
ment had  condemned,  and  by  some 
means  had  come  into  possession  of  the 
rebels.  They  would  not  turn  rain,  but 
only  answered  for  a wind-break  during 
the  cold  and  storm v* winter,  for  we  had 
no  fire  during  that  entire  time. 

“ In  March  they  gave  us  the  privilege 
of  carrying  wood  nearly  half  a mile 
distant  with  the  understanding  that  we 
should  have  all  that  we  could  carry; 
but  if  any  one  took  a bigger  load  than 
he  could  carry  all  the  way  to  camp 
without  stopping  to  rest,  he  must  take 
it  to  the  rebel  officers’  tent.  By  this 
means  they  got  all  the  wood  they 
wanted,  and  we  scarcely  any,  for  the 
reason  that  we  were  feeble  and  could 
scarcely  walk  without  the  wood. 

“Our  camp  was  inclosed  by  a four- 
foot  ditch  and  the  embankment  on  the 
outside  for  the  guards;  but  I wish  to 
give  further  evidence  of  the  brutal 
treatment  we  received.  The  ditch  was 


eighteen  inches  dee}) ; at  each  corner  of 
oui'  enclosure  there  was  a well,  dug  the 
depth  of  a barrel,  in  which  the  water 
must  stand  at  the  same  height  as  that 
in  the  ditch ; from  these  wells,  or 
barrels,  alone  could  we  obtain  our 
water  to  drink.  The  ditch  being  used 
as  a.  receptacle  for  filth,  the  water  from 
it  would  filter  into  the  barrels  or  wells. 

“The  rations  furnished  us  while  on 
the  island  were  bad  beyond  comparison. 
At  first  they  gave  ns  a piece  of  wheat 
bread  about  half  the  size  of  a man’s  fist 
twice  a day;  sometimes  a.  little  meat 
once  a day,  not  more  for  a hundred 
men  than  ten  could  eat;  but  this  did 
not  continue.  As  the  time  lengthened 
the  rations  were  abbreviated  both  in 
quantity  and  quality.  The  initial  of 
this  arrangement  was  bread  made  of 
wheat  and  pea  Hour,  mixed  in  equal 
quantities,  served  without  meat,  but 
with  a little  pea  soup — a common 
wooden  bucket  full  for  100  men.  Then 
corn  bread  alone,  without  salt  and  only 
partially  baked,  each  man  being  fur- 
nished a piece  an  inch  and  a half  square 
and  half  an  inch  thick,  at  first  twice  a 
day,  then  once  a dav  with  intervals  of 
one  or  two  days,  and  once  the  inter- 
mission was  three  days,  but  no  increase 
in  quantity  or  improvement  in  quality. 

“ During  the  time  1 was  on  the  Isle  I 
think  there  were  not  more  than  seven- 
teen or  eighteen  of  our  boys  who  died 
on  the  Isle,  but  when  death  was  ascer- 
tained to  be  certain  they  were  started 
for  Richmond,  and  they  either  died  on 
the  way  or  soon  after  arrival.  Of 
those  that  did  die  on  the  Isle  numbers 
were  not  buried,  but  were  thrown  outside 
the  camp  to  be  devoured  by  the  hogs.’" 
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O N the  2d  of  July,  1863,  with  a force 
of  about  3,000  men,  Morgan  crossed 
the  Cumberland  River  at  Turkey  Bend, 
near  Burksville,  Ky.,  and  thence  on- 
ward to  Columbia,  Adair  County ; he 
crossed  Green  River  in  Hart  County, 
proceeding  thence  to  Campbellsville,  in 
Taylor  County,  and  Lebanon,  Marion 
County,  reaching  the  Ohio  River  at 
Bradensburg,  Mead  County,  Ky.,  sixty 
miles  below  Louisville.  There  he 
crossed  the  Ohio  into  Indiana,  having 
traversed  that  part  of  Kentucky  in  five 
days.  His  course  in  Indiana  was  from 
Harrison  through  the  counties  border- 
ing on  the  Ohio  River  to  Dearborn 
County.  On  the  13th  he  was  at  Har- 
rison, in  Hamilton  County,  Ohio,  at  1 p. 
m.,  and  on  that  night,  with  his  entire 
force,  lie  passed  around  and  through 
the  suburbs  of  Cincinnati,  through 
Glendale,  crossing  the  Little  Miami 
Railroad  at  daylight  in  sight  of  Camp 
Dennison,  eight  or  ten  miles  from  Cin- 
cinnati, halted  and  rested  and  fed  his 
horses,  and  at  night  encamped  at  Will- 
iamsburg, Clermont  County,  within 
twenty -eight  miles  of  Cincinnati. 


On  the  night  of  the  14th  at  12 
o'clock  he  passed  through  or  near 
Georgetown,  Brown  County.  On  the 

loth,  at  the  same  hour,  he  was  at  West 
Union,  Adams  County,  ten  miles  from 
the  river;  thence  he  went  to  Piketon, 
Pike  County,  Jackson,  Jackson  County, 
and  into  Meigs  County.  Rear  Pom- 
eroy he  met  his  first  military  obstruc- 
tion, which,  with  difficulty  and  some 

loss,  he  escaped  by  a ride  of  four  or 
five  miles  through  a deep  ravine;  halted 
at  Chester  for  some  time,  and  encamped 
at  Portland,  on  the  bank  of  the  river 
at  Buffington,  where  he  had  originally 
intended  to  cross  the  Ohio.  On  Sun- 
day morning  when  he  made  the 
attempt  he  encountered  the  combined 
forces  of  the  gunboats  and  Hobson’s 
and  Judah's  command,  and  then  ensued 
the  “Battle  of  Buffington,”  and  Mor- 
gan’s retreat  with  about  1,200  men, 
which  number  was  subsequently  much 
reduced  by  desertions.  He  turned 
again  to  Chester,  thence  to  Millersburg, 
in  Meigs  County  ; then  through  Athens 
and  Perry  Counties,  by  wav  of  Chapel 
Hill  and  Portersville,  he  came  into 
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Me  >rg;m  County  and  encamped  on 
Deacon  AV  right’s  farm  in  Deerfield 
Township,  at  the  headwaters  of  Island 
Run,  seven  miles  from  Malta.  This 
was  done  so  quietly  that  none  were 
aware  of  his  locality  until  the  next 
morning. 

At  8 o’clock  on  the  morning  of 
Thursday,  July  23,  he  was  at  Eagleport, 
on  the  Muskingum,  where  he  was  able, 
through  pressing  the  pilot  and  the  ferry 
boat  into  his  service,  to  cross  to  the 
east  side  of  the  river. 

After  his  reverse  at  Buffington,  where 
he  lost  at  least  one-half  of  his  force,  in- 
cluding a number  of  his  best  officers, 
and  his  harassing  march  through 
Meigs  County,  his  only  object  appears 
to  have  been,  as  at  Buffington,  to  recross 
the  Ohio.  Thus  far  he  had  in  this 
State  eluded  a militia  of  not  less  than 
5,ou0,  besides  some  well  equipped  pur- 
suers; hence  his  marches  by  day  and 
night  were  made  with  as  much  quiet  as 
could  be  maintained  by  a body  of  500 
or  600  mounted  men.  This  quiet  was 
observed  when  he  encamped  on  Deacon 
Wright’s  farm,  and  was  previously 
manifested  in  the  capture  of  a number 
of  the  Zanesville  mounted  scouts  after 
dusk  near  Chapel  Hill. 

General  Morgan  was  not  probably 
aware  at  the  time  that  he  had  in  his  ret- 
inue “men  of  choice  and  rarest  party.” 

Mr.  Evans  was  a resident  lawyer  of 
Muskingum  County,  and  had  been  a 
resident  of  Morgan  and  at  one  time  a 
judge  of  the  court  of  common  pleas. 
Mr.  Fouts  was  a resident  of  Morgan 
County,  of  which  he  had  been  sheriff. 

But  to  return  to  the  subject  of  Mor- 
gan’s men  in  this  county.  On  Wednes- 
day afternoon,  July  22,  a special  mes- 
senger from  Zanesville  stated  that  Gov- 
ernor Tod  had  telegraphed  there  that 


Morgan  was  at  McArthur,  in  Vinton 
County;  that  his  object  was  “to  strike 
the  (Ohio)  river  above  the  reach  of  our 
gunboats,  and  may  visit  your  place,” 
and  requested  scouts  to  be  sent  into 
Perry  and  Morgan  Counties. 

This  dispatch  produced  much  excite- 
ment in  McConnelsville  and  along  the 
river  above,  for  it  was  apparent  that 
Morgan’s  object  was  to  avoid  the  larger 
places  in  the  interior  and  keep  as 
near  the  Ohio  as  practicable.  And  as 
his  course  tended  directly  to  the  Mus- 
kingum it  was  evident  that  his  objective 
point  was  either  McConnelsville  or 
Eagleport,  as  there  was  no  ford  below 
and  only  one  above,  at  Taylorsville,  ten 
miles  below  Zanesville.  There  was  a 
supposition  (afterward  confirmed)  that 
he  was  fully  posted  as  to  the  safer 
place. 

The  citizens  gathered  in  consultation 
in  crowds  on  the  streets,  rang  the  bells, 
and  discussed  the  subject  and  the  posi- 
tion in  which,  from  injudicious  official 
arrangements,  they  were  placed,  and 
proposed  plans  of  offense  and  defense 
without  having  the  men  or  means  to 
control  or  effect  • either,  or  even  to 
retard  his  progress,  until  the  arrival  of 
troops  known  to  be  below  and  of  those 
expected  from  above.  Old  shotguns 
and  old  muskets  were  in  demand,  only 
to  be  used  by  old  men  and  boys  who, 
few  in  number,  thus  armed,  with  others 
with  axes,  started  for  the  west  side  of 
the  river  to  cut  down  trees  across  and 
guard  the  roads  and  the  fording  places 
of  the  river,  and  by  Governor  Tod’s  re- 
quest to  look  for  Morgan. 

In  the  meantime  the  non-combatants 
were  busily  engaged  in  storing  the  sil- 
verware, jewelry  and  other  valuables 
easy  of  transportation  in  places  where 
they  supposed  Morgan’s  men  would  not 
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look  for  them.  All  was  confusion,  not 
unlike 

“ A herd  of  beeves,  that  hear  dismayed 
The  lion  roaring  through  the  midnight  shade.” 

About  the  same  time  in  the  afternoon 
a message  was  received  from  Colonel 
Hill,  who  had  that  morning  left  Mari- 
etta on  the  steamer  “Jonas  Powell” 
with  500  men  well  armed  and  two  brass 
fieldpieces,  that  Morgan  was  between 
Athens  and  McConnelsville,  and  after 
dark  a report  from  Zanesville  stated 
that  he  was  at  Nelsonville  coming  this 
way. 

The  first  reliable  and  definite  report 
was  by  S.  C.  Beckwith  and  some  others 
of  the  scouting  parties  from  McCon- 
nelsville, who  stated  that  Morgan  had 
that  afternoon  passed  Millertown, 
Chapel  Hill  and  near  Portersville,  and 
having  come  this  way  was  then  en- 
camped at  the  headwaters  of  Island 
Run.  This  news  was  in  a short  time 
confirmed,  making  it  certain  that  Eagle- 
port,  on  the  river  at  the  mouth  of  the 
run,  was  his  object,  which  he  knew  was 
unguarded. 

This  information  was  forthwith  com- 
municated to  Colonel  Hill  (then  at 
Windsor,  nine  miles  below  McConnels- 
ville and  seventeen  miles  below  Eagle- 

o 

port)  by  C.  L.  Barker  and  J.  E.  Thomas, 
and  subsequently  during  the  night 
twice  repeated.  Yet  although  he  was 
thus  often  and  personally  urged,  and  a 
full  statement  of  facts  presented,  lie 
refused  not  only  to  come  with  his  com- 
mand on  the  boat  but  also  to  permit 
Captain  Marsh  with  his  company  to 
come  up  by  land.  But  about  i)  o’clock 
next  day,  after  Morgan  had  crossed  at 
Eagleport,  the  boat  landed  below  town 
and  the  Colonel  with  his  two  fieldpieces 
and  men  passed  through  and  took  the 
Ridge  Road  to  within  two  miles  of 


where  Morgan  had  passed  nearly  two 
hours  before. 

Captain  Marsh  with  his  company 
continued  up  the  River  Road  for  three 
or  four  miles,  until  he  learned  that 
Morgan  had  crossed,  and  the  route  he 
had  gone  when  he  left  the  river,  with 
the  intention  of  flanking  Morgan  on 
his  left  or  of  rejoining  Colonel  Hill. 
The  latter  he  only  effected. 

The  steamer  “ Powell  ” awaited  Col- 
onel Hill's  return  and  took  him  on  board 
without  the  loss  of  a man  or  material, 
except  a few  rounds  from  his  fieldpieces, 
the  sound  of  which  did  not  reach  Mor- 
gan but  produced  a perceptible  impres- 
sion on  Meloy’s  barn. 

Early  on  Thursday  morning,  when  it 
became  certain  that  Morgan  intended  to 
cross  at  Eagleport,  all  the  “ armed  ” 
men  and  boys  in  town,  with  the  curios- 
ity seekers  and  those  along  the  river, 
went  on  “ the  double  quick  ” to  meet 
the  “ fearful  foe.”  At  8 a.  m.  the  sound 
of  his  bugle  announced  bis  presence  at 
the  river  about  200  yards  below  the 
ford,  the  head  of  his  column  halting  at 
or  near  Devol’s  store  in  Eagleport. 

The  ford  is  close  to  the  eastern  shore, 
about  one  hundred  yards  below  the 
dam,  and  at  low-water  mark,  as  it  then 
was,  does  not  exceed  one  hundred  feet 
in  width,  with  a depth  for  a limited 
space  of  not  more  than  four  feet. 
Fifty  yards  above  the  ford  the  river  is 
seven  hundred  feet  wide,  varying  in 
depth  from  ten  to  forty  feet.  At  low 
water.  Bald  Eagle  Island  occupies  more 
than  three-fourths  of  the  western  side 
of  tin1  river,  leaving  dry  land  almost  to 
the  eastern  shore,  over  which  the  road 
crosses  to  the  ford.  Immediately  op- 
posite the  ford  on  the  east  is  a deep 
ravine,  crossed  by  the  road,  formed  by 
a small  stream,  which  forms  a curve 
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and  empties  into  the  river  some  fifty 
yards  below,  leaving  a high  embank- 
ment at  and  within  fifty  or  seventy- 
five  yards  of  the  ford,  sufficient,  in 
addition  to  the  deep  cut  in  the  road,  to 
have  protected  and  enabled  a small 
body  of  well-armed  men  to  prevent  its 
passage  by  any  number  who  should 
hazard  the  attempt. 

The  citizen  soldiers,  aware  of  the 
peculiarity  of  the  ford,  and  of  this  pro- 
tective defense,  were  there  with  rides 
and  shotguns  prepared  for  action. 

When  Morgan  came  to  the  river  lie 
had  no  reliable  pilot  for  the  ford,  and 
being  aware  of  the  situation  made  no 
attempt  to  cross;  but  when  the  rides 
and  shotguns  prematurely  opened  on 
him,  his  men,  who  were  dismounted, 
responded.  The  latter  were  to  some 
extent  protected  by  their  horses,  and, 
with  carbines  that  were  reputed  to 
carry  one  thousand  yards,  sprinkled 
their  bullets  freely  along  the  entire  line 
among  those  on  the  east  side  — Mr. 
Weaver’s  house  receiving  a proportion- 
ate share  — though  apparently  they  did 
not  positively  intend  to  do  any  serious 
injury  to  the  small  number  of  citizens 
who  were  present.  But  unfortunately 
the  ferry-boat  above  the  dam  was  at 
Morgan's  command,  and  was  immedi- 
ately put  in  use  to  convey  some  twenty 
of  his  men  over.  The  rifles,  having 
opened  the  fight,  kept  up  their  fire, 
though  aware  that  their  missiles  fell 
short  of  the  mark,  and  yet  confident  of 
their  service  in  the  deep  and  narrow 
part  when  the  ford  should  be  at- 
tempted. 

When  it  was  supposed  that  a suffi- 
cient number  of  the  cavalry  had  crossed, 
the  order,  in  tones  audible  to  those  on 
both  sides,  was  passed  down  the  rebel 
lines  to  cease  firing;  they  were  now 


ready  for  the  charge  down  the  river, 
and  that  charge  ended  the  fight.  Hos- 
I tilities  having  ceased,  their  next  desire 
was  for  a pilot  across  by  the  ford. 
Soon  they  ascertained  that  David 
Powers,  the  lock-tender,  was  well  versed 
in  the  soundings,  and  he  was  induced 
to  occupy  the  position,  crossing  and 
re-crossing  until  all  were  over. 

Among  the  citizens  of  the  west  side 
who  were  at  Eagleport  as  lookers-on 
was  ex-sheriff  Andrew  Fonts,  who,  good- 
natured  and  credulous,  was  led  by  means 
of  the  southern  urbanity  and  courtesy 
of  Morgan,  or  some  of  his  officers,  to 
speak  of  his  familiarity  with  the  coun- 
try, and  specifically  of  the  eastern  por- 
tion. lie  was  complacently  informed 
that  a horse  was  at  his  service,  with  the 
promise  and  penalty  to 

“ Guide  as  faithful  from  that  day 
As  Hesperius,  that  leads  the  sun  Ms  way," 

while  his  geographical  attainments 
should  be  required. 

As  they  crossed  the  raiders  gave  their 
attention  to  the  collection  of  supplies 
from  the  several  dwellings  in  the  vicin- 
ity.  At  David  Weaver’s  a fine  stock 
of  liquors  was  found  in  the  cellar,  and 
as  time,  as  well  as  whisky,  was  of  im- 
portance to  them,  the  heads  of  the  bar- 
rels were  removed  as  neatly  as  possible 
with  an  axe,  and  it  is  said  that  our  old 
friend  Charles  K insell  was  deputed  to 
ladle  the  liquor  into  their  canteens  with 
as  much  expedition  as  circumstances 
required.  He  was  kept  active  during 
their  stay. 

At  Richard  McElhiney’s  every  apart- 
ment of  the  house  was  closely  scruti- 
nized, the  food  already  prepared  was 
soon  disposed  of,  with  all  the  milk  in 
the  cellar.  The  bedrooms  and  ward- 
robes were  stripped  of  all  that  the  raid- 
| ers  could  use,  clothing,  hats,  watches, 
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jewelry  and  cash.  In  addition  a jug  of 
choice  liquor,  kept  for  medical  purposes, 
was  drawn  from  its  seclusion. 

Although  Hiram  Winchell  was  in 
their  employ  lie  was  not  neglected, 
even  losing  the  hat  he  was  Avearing 
while  transporting  them  across  the  river 
in  his  ferry-boat. 

After  David  Powers  Avas  discharged 
one  of  the  officers  Avitli  his  staff  visited 
his  saloon,  and  lunched  on  his  prepared 
viands,  assisting  digestion  by  use  of  his 
entire  stock  of  beer  and  Avhisky.  When 
the  bill  of  fare  Avas  disposed  of,  the 
official  presented  Mr.  Powers  with  $3 
“ to  purchase  another  stock.” 

During  their  stay  on  the  Avest  side 
the  raiders  discovered  a man  named 
Henry  Kelly  on  the  broAV  of  the  hill 
above  the  stone  quarry,  who,  Avith  his 
brother,  had  followed  them  from  JNel- 
sonville.  Five  of  the  raiders  standing 
on  Devol’s  store  steps  took  deliberate 
aim  at  him;  three  of  their  shots  took 
effect,  killing  him  instantly.  The  dis- 
tance is  about  250  yards.  The  body 
Avas  brought  to  Devol’s  store  anti  a 
temporary  coffin  provided,  in  which, 
wrapped  in  muslin,  it  was  placed  and 
conveyed  to  his  late  home  by  Mr. 
Woodward. 

( )f  the  raiders  one  was  killed  and 
two  wounded.  The  “Dime”  Steam- 
boat Company  make  a possible  claim  to 
the  killing  and  wounding,  but  there  is 
strong  presumptive  evidence  that  it  Avas 
done  at  the  river,  and  from  the  east 
side.  The  man  was  killed  with  a Dnited 
States  ritte,  the  only  one  in  the  citizen 
corps,  by  a Mr.  Finley,  who  lired  from 
Weaver’s  house.  This  was  the  cause  of 
the  special  attention  given  the  house  by 
the  carbines.  Moreover,  blood  was 
found  at  a certain  locality  in  Eagleport, 
and  the  trace  followed  to  the  place  on 


the  hill  above  McElhiney’s,  where  the 
man  had  been  left  Avitli  a pillow  taken 
from  a house  near  the  ford  under  his 
head.  JMear  by  Avas  found  a rope,  Avhich 
probably  had  been  used  to  tie  him  on 
his  horse.  The  body  was  buried  where 
it  Avas  found.  Afterward,  in  conse- 
quence of  a road  being  laid  out  Avhich 
passed  over  the  grave,  the  remains  were 
removed  a short  distance.  The  occa- 
sion was  used  to  ascertain  the  fact  that 
the  shot  Avas  made  by  a United  States 
rifle,  the  ball  entering  the’  right  hip 
bone  and  passing  out  above  the  other. 

The  rebel  said  to  have  been  severely 
wounded  Avas  found  on  the  day  of  the 
fight  at  the  place  where  he  Avas  shot, 
about  three-quarters  of  a mile  from  the 
river,  and  a short  distance  Avest  of 
Avhere  the  dead  man  Avas  found.  His 
wound  in  the  breast  Avas  made  by  a 
ball  from  a squirrel  rifle.  When  found 
he  Avas  speechless  and  insensible,  Avitli 
no  probability  of  living  only  a short 
time.  An  individual  Avho  oAvned  a 
squirrel  rifle  claimed  the  honor  of  send- 
ing the  death-dealing  bullet,  lmt  in  a 
short  time,  Avlien  the  Avounded  man  was 
able  to  give  his  version  of  the  trans- 
action and  charged  the  shooter  with 
robbing  him  of  his  pocketbook  and 
gold  ring,  he  discarded  the  laurels. 
The  man  was  carried  across  the  river 
to  Devol’s  store  and  cared  for  until  he 
was  sufficiently  recovered  t<>  be  sent  to 
( lolumbus. 

The  one  reported  to  be  slightly 
wounded  Avas  shot  from  Weaver’s  with 
the  United  States  rifle,  the  Avound 
being  the  loss  of  almost  his  entire  nose. 

As  in  most  other  engagements  there 
were  prisoners  as  well  as  killed  and 
wounded.  Those  taken  by  Morgan 
Avere  citizen  scouts.  Those  taken  from 
Morgan  were  armed  cavalry— scouts 
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oil  the  lookout  for  fallen  trees  or  other 
military  impediments,  captured  while 
on  “the  lookout  for  Morgan”  on 
Island  Run  on  the  night  preceding  his 
appearance  at  Eagleport.  Rut  the  brief, 
unadorned  relation  of  a feat  of  un- 
daunted courage, 

“ Where  darkness  and  surprise  made  conquest 
cheap,” 

is  best  told  by  the  principal  participant 
in  the  “bloodless  victory”  : 

“ 1 left  Deavertown  at  1 1 o’clock 
p.  in.  in  company  with  Reeves  McAdoo 
and  James  Foraker  (two  boys)  and 
Eli  Longstreth  and  Doc  Longstreth. 
At  the  Baptist  Church  east  of  the  vil- 
lage the  Longstreths  left  us,  going 
northeast,  the  other  two  and  myself 
o'oino'  southeast.  We  were  soon  after 

o o 

joined  by  Jacob  Knopp,  armed  with  an 
axe.  Our  equipments  then  for  offense 
and  defense  consisted  of  his  axe,  one 
mm  for  one  of  the  boys  and  one  for 
myself.  We  proceeded  toward  the 
river,  intending  to  fell  trees  in  order  to 
retard  the  progress  of  the  raiders  as 
much  as  possible.  We  began  cutting  a 
tree  just  west  of  Helmick’s  mill,  but 
concluding  it  would  not  effect  our 
object,  abandoned  it.  The  tree  is  yet 
standing  and  bears  the  marks  of 
Jacob’s  axe.  This  wTas  about  1 o’clock 
and  it  was  intensely  dark.  Then  pass- 
ing1 on  toward  the  river  we  heard  Mor- 
gan’s  men  approaching,  the  clank  of 
their  sabers  telling  us  that  they  were 
soldiers.  I at  once  called  a halt  m the 
road,  and  when  they  came  up  within 
ten  or  fifteen  feet  of  us  I commanded 
them  to  halt  in  a tone  of  as  much 
authority  as  I could  assume,  and  de- 
manded an  immediate  surrender,  at  the 
same  time  ordering  my  boys  to  keep  < piiet 
and  not  to  discharge  their  guns,  thus 
giving  the  idea  that  our  force  was  large. 


“ They  were  ordered  to  dismount  and 
give  up  their  arms,  which  they  did  witli 
as  much  grace  as  though  it  were  in 
strict  conformity  with  army  regulations. 
The  captured  consisted  of  Captain  Will- 
iams and  four  men,  horses  and  equip- 
ments. One  of  the  • five  men  in  the 
rear  put  the  spurs  to  his  horse  and 
escaped.  With  them  was  Michael 
Longstreth,  whom  they  had  captured. 
The  prisoners  were  matched  to  the  mill 
and  guarded  until  morning.  One 
escaped  during  the  night.  Soon  after 
we  entered  the  mill  we  were  visited  by 
John  Laughlin,  Joseph  llelmick,  John 
Bankes  and  N.  Dietrick.  The  latter 
remained  with  us  until  morning.  About 
an  hour  after  the  capture,  and  while 
they  were  with  us,  a party  of  mounted 
men  came  up  and  were  halted.  They 
said  they  were  citizens  from  Zanesville, 
and  passed  on  toward  the  river.  About 
daylight  a company  headed  by  Colonel 
Ball  came  up,  who  received  the  prison- 
ers from  me. 

“ The  horses  were  handed  over  to  the 
authorities  at  Eagleport.  Some  days 
afterward  a man  came  from  Zanesville 
and  demanded  the  arms.  I replied  to 
him  that  this  was  Morgan  County  and 
not  Muskingum.  But  soon  after  some 
parties  came  from  McConnelsville, 
claiming  to  have  authority,  and  took 
•the  arms. 

“ I might  add  that  before  parting  the 
force  that  captured  him  was  presented 
to  Captain  Williams,  lie  seemed  some- 
what chagrined,  but  recognized  it  as  the 
natural  consequence  of  war. 

“ Thus  you  have  the  ‘ Report  ’ of  our 
‘ bloodless  victory  ’ on  Island  Run, 
which  is  at  your  service. 

“ Yours  respectfully, 

“Thomas  L.  Gray.” 

Morgan's  stay  at  Eagleport  and  on 
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the  east  side  of  the  river  did  not  exceed 
an  hour  and  a half,  and  he  left  with  the 
intimation  that  lie  would  leave  the 
river  at  Gaysport  and  pass  thence 
through  Rockville.  But  about  a mile 
up  the  steamer  “Dime,”  from  Zanes- 
ville, with  part  of  the  86th  Regiment 
on  board,  came  in  sight,  when  he 
returned  and  passed  up  a ravine  above 
Weaver’s,  crossed  McElhiney’s  run  a 
mile  from  the  river  and  the  Zanesville 
Ridge  Road. 

When  he  wheeled  about,  his  advance 
guard  was  left  in  sight  of  the  troops  on 
the  boat,  who  landed  under  the  impres- 
sion that  this  was  his  entire  force,  and 
took  a favorable  position  on  the  side  of 
the  hill  in  the  rear  of  Bell’s  salt-furnace 
to  await  their  coining.  But  after  a 
convenient  time  the  raiders  put  them- 
selves out  of  sight  of  the  troops,  who, 
after  a short  tramp  over  the  bill,  re- 
turned to  the  boat  and  steamed  for 
Zanesville. 

After  leaving  the  river  Morgan’s 
route  led  over  the  hill  through  Bloom 
Township,  in  the  vicinity  of  McGune’s 
and  Reed’s.  lie  left  Morgan  County 
near  the  corner  of  Bloom  and  Bristol 
Townships,  and  of  Meigs  Township, 
Muskingum  County. 

He  marched  thence  through  Cumber- 
land, Senecaville  and  Campbell’s  Station 
to  Washington,  Guernsey  County. 
While  at  Washington,  as  his  men  were 
lying  about  the  streets,  resting,  he  was 
overtaken  by  Shackelford,  and  after 
some  skirmishing  for  three  or  four 
miles  was  far  enough  in  advance  to 
burn  a bridge  at  Hanna’s  Mills.  He 
kept  on  through  or  near  Flushing,  Bel- 
mont County,  llarrisville,  Harrison 
County,  and  Jefferson,  to  the  vicinity 
of  Salineville,  Columbiana  County,  and 
the  most  northern  part  of  the  State  on 


the  Ohio  River  between  Wellsville  and 
Steubenville.  Here,  after  having  trav- 
ersed two-thirds  of  the  eastern  part  of 
the  State,  on  the  26th  of  July,  he 
changed  his  route,  and  with  a number 
of  his  staff  took  boarding  at  the  expense 
of  the  State  at  Columbus. 

Some  time  during  the  summer  or  fall 
a slight  misunderstanding  occurred  in 
reference  to  the  sweeping  of  the  rooms 
occupied  by  the  prisoners.  This,  in 
addition  to  the  sedentary  pursuits  ren- 
dered compulsory  by  the  rules  of  the 
institution,  dissatisfied  them,  and  on  the 
night  of  the  27th  of  November  they  all 
left. 

As  an  addendum,  illustrative  of  the 
excitement  and  credulity  of  the  com- 
munity in  all  that  pertained  to  his 
movements,  the  following  deserves  no- 
tice: On  the  day  after  Morgan  had 
passed  through  the  county  a party  con- 
sisting of  J.  E.  Hanna,  James  M.  Gay- 
lord, Eli  Shepard,  D.  II.  Sheets  and 
one  or  two  others,  led  by  curiosity, 
made  a trip  in  buggies  as  far  as  Wash- 
ington, Guernsey  County,  following 
his  track.  After  viewing  the  localitv 
of  the  scrimmage  they  turned  then- 
course  toward  Zanesville.  As  tliev 
passed  through  Concord  they  observed 
some  excitement,  and  that  apparent! v 
more  notice  was  taken  of  their  appear- 
ance than  the  occasion  warranted. 
This  was  especially  observed  by  Mr. 
fSliepard,  who,  when  opptuniortv  o- 
fered  for  a jocular  deception,  seldom 
let  it  pass  unaided  by  his  capacity  for 
the  development.  Without  an  idea  of 
the  cause  of  the  curious  glances,  tliev 
passed  at  a brisk  trot,  apparently  re- 
gardless of  anything  unusual,  but  with 
a disposition  to  increase  the  enchant- 
ment by  distance.  As  they  were  as- 
cending the  hill  to  Norwich  an  indi- 
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vidual,  evidently  much  excited,  ap- 
proached the  buggy  occupied  by  Mr. 
Shepard  and  made  some  inquiries  in 
reference  to  Morgan.  This  developed 
the  idea  ; he  gave  an  evasive  answer 
and  increased  the  speed  of  his  team,  as 
a manifestation  that  further  interroga- 
tories were  not  desirable. 

A short  distance  from  Zanesville 
they  were  met  by  a gentleman  who 
informed  them  that  there  was  great 
excitement  in  the  city  in  consequence 
of  a telegram  from  Concord  that  a 
squad  of  Morgan’s  men  were  approach- 
ing Zanesville,  and  that  the  military 
committee  had  called  out  Captain 
Marsh’s  company  to  capture  them.  On 
entering  the  city  they  found  his  state- 
ments verified.  There  was  unusual 
commotion  on  the  streets,  and  when 
they  stopped  at  the  Stacy  House  they 
were  surrounded  by  the  military  ! 

But  the  immediate  appearance  of  the 
captain  disclosed  the  fact  that  instead 
of  being  John  Morgan’s  men  thev  were 
Me  >rgan  County  men,  but  anxious, 
nevertheless,  for  a distribution  of  ra- 
tions. 

In  his  “Ohio  in  the  War”  the  liter- 
ary author,  after  leaving  Morgan  at 
Buffington  and  turning  him  toward 
Blennerhasset  Island,  gives  him  a pa- 
thetic, gloomy  mention,  likening  him 
to  a traveler,  who,  having  lost  his  way, 
feels  it  “ necessary  to  go  onward  with 
the  hope  of  arriving  at  some  point,” 
unfriended,  melancholy,  slow  and  un- 
observed, “until  at  last  he  found  an 
unguarded  crossing  of  the  Muskingum 
at  Eagleport,  above  McConnelsville, 
and  then,  with  an  open  country  be- 
fore him,  struck  out  once  more  for  the 
( )hio.  This  time  Governor  Tod’s 
sagacity*  was  vindicated.  He  urged 

* " Ohio  in  the  Wav,”  pp.  47-48. 


“the  shipment  of  troops  by  rail  to 
Bellaire,”  and  there,  “ by  great  good 
fortune,”  Colonel  Way,  of  the  9th 
Michigan  Cavalry,  was  put  on  “the 
scent  ” of  Morgan,  after  his  forces  had 
been  reduced  to  “336  men  and  400 
horses.”* 

The  truth  of  history  requires  the  ex- 
planation of  why  this  crossing  of  the 
Muskingum  was  “unguarded.” 

By  an  act  of  the  legislature,  April, 
1863,  the  State  had  been  divided  into 
military  districts,  and  in  July  the 
sheriff  of  Morgan  County,  in  accord- 
ance with  the  law,  had  organized  the 
militia  of  the  county  into  regiments 
and  companies.  The  number  of  com- 
panies for  the  different  townships  was: 

Windsor,  three;  Meigsville,  two; 
Manchester,  one;  Bristol,  two;  consti- 
tuting the  1st  Regiment  of  ten  com- 
panies. 

Morgan,  three ; Bloom,  one ; York, 
one;  Malta,  two;  Deerfield,  one;  con- 
stituting the  2d  Regiment  of  eight  com- 
panies. 

Marion,  two ; Penn,  two ; Homer, 
two;  Union,  two ; constituting  the  3d 
Regiment,  making  an  aggregate  of 
2,800  men. 

On  the  12th  of  July,  1863,  at  the 
“earnest  solicitation  of  General  Burn- 
side,” Governor  Tod  ordered  the  militia 
from  a number  of  counties  contiguous 
to  the  Ohio,  named  in  his  proclamation, 
to  report  immediately  at  camps  therein 
designated,  and  “all  such  forces  resid- 
ing in  the  counties  of  Washington, 
Morgan,  Noble,  Monroe,  Athens,  Meigs, 
Perry  and  Hocking,”  were  “ordered  to 


* A question  might  be  raised  as  to  the  sagacity  dis- 
played in  “the  shipment  of  troops  to  Bellaire,”  where 
the  Ohio  was  not  fordable,  and  only  distant  a few 
miles  from  Marietta,  then  protected  by  the  militia  of 
eight  counties,  but  where  the  river  was  fordable  at 
very  low  water. 
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report  forthwith  to  William  R.  Putnam, 
at  Camp  Marietta.”  This  order  was 
promptly  responded  to  the  next  day  by 
Morgan,  Malta  and  Penn,  and  by  the 
other  townships  within  three  days,  so 
that  before  Saturday  night  Morgan 
County  was  represented  at  Camp  Put- 
nam by  2,400  men,  only  400  less  than  the 
full  complement  for  the  three  regiments. 

blow  it  will  be  observed  that  if  the 
other  seven  counties  responded  as  Mor- 
gan did — which  assumption  the  records 
sustain — Colonel  Putnam  must  have 
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had  command  of  nearly  15,000  men. 
Yet  the  number  of  armed  men  is  un- 
certain. few  being  armed  in  the  com- 
panies which  first  responded  from  this 
county.  Some  of  them  reported,  on 
their  return,  that  they  were  kept  on 
duty  with  spades  and  shovels,  and  in 
the  transportation  of  hay,  straw  and 
other  material  to  impede  Morgan’s 
progress  from  Harmar  to  Marietta  ; 
and  these  were  only  discharged  two  or 
three  days  after  Morgan  had  crossed  at 
Eagleport. 
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Number — “The  Independent" — “The  McConnelsville  Herald” — Miscellaneous  Publi- 
cations . 


IT  should  be  remembered  that  at  the 
time  our  county  was  organized  there 
was  an  entire  calm  in  the  political  at- 
mosphere of  the  nation,  and  partisan 
names,  as  previously  and  subsequently 
designated,  had  become  obsolete,  espe- 
cially in  isolated  localities.  This  atmos- 
phere pervaded  our  community,  and  as 
a sequence  our  divisions  were  controlled 
by  local  contingencies..  Selfish  and 


local  interests  have  probably  a con- 
trolling influence  in  parties  as  in  other 
matters.  Hence,  as  before  stated,  our 
citizens  were  divided  on  the  county-seat 
question  ; and  being  local  in  interest, 
local  names  were  given.  Those  in  favor 
of  the  location  of  the  courthouse  at 
McConnelsville  were  by  their  opponents 
called  the  “.Juntos,”  while  those  who 
contended  for  the  East  or  W est  had 
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the  sobriquet  of  “Brimstone"  bestowed 
upon  them  by  the  eccentric  Jonathan 
Williams,*  because  of  the  medical  use 
of  that  article  by  some  of  the  members 
of  the  party,  and  by  these  names  each 
party  was  known  and  recognized  in  all 
the  elections,  irrespective  of  county, 
State  or  national  issues,  and  each  op- 
posed the  other  with  as  much,  if  not 
more,  vindictive  spirit  than  is  now 
evinced  by  the  partisan  politicians  of 
the  present  day.  Each  party  had  its 
tavern,  store,  mechanic,  and,  where 
practicable,  a “ Brimstone”  or  “Junto” 
doctor.  Hut  this  “unpleasantness” 
became  somewhat  ameliorated  as  times 
and  circumstances  changed,  until  the 
presidential  election  in  1826,  when  the 
local  names  became  less  prominent. 
And  at  the  celebration  of  the  4tli  of 
July,  1826,  by  all  parties — including  the 
ladies — after  the  viands  were  disposed 
of  and  the  toasts  responded  to,  the 
requiem  of  both  parties  was  sung  by 
L.  I).  Barker  in  an  original  song,  “Old 
Uncle  Sam,”  with  the  chorus: 

“Let  Brimstones  and  Juntos 
Unite  in  good  cheer. 

And  spend  one  day  together 
In  the  course  of  the  year.” 

Like  most  other  Fourths  of  .1  uly,  the 
morn  was  cloudy,  with  slight  showers 
in  the  evening.  On  that  day,  the 
fiftieth  anniversary,  while  we  were 
celebrating  the  crowning  glory  of  their 
lives,  John  Adams  and  Thomas  Jeffer- 
son died.  But  their  memory  and  their 
names,  with  those  of  their  compatriots, 
adorning  the  brightest  page  of  history, 
will  live  as  long  as  the  everlasting  hills 
of  this  continent  shall  greet  the  morning 
sun,  or  “historic  words  or  breathing 
statues  rise.” 

* Williams  was  the  recognized  leader  of  the  “Jun- 
tos ” ; his  opponent,  the  “ Brimstone  ’’  leader,  was  T.  M. 
Gates,  Esq. 


A few  items  illustrative  of  partisan 
force  and  strategy  may  prove  somewhat 
interesting. 

The  law  of  July  5,  1805,  required  the 
sheriff -elect,  on  the  reception  of  his 
commission  from  the  clerk  of  the  court 
of  common  pleas,  to  give  bond  within 
ten  days  acceptable  to  the  commis- 
sioners of  the  county.  This  law  was 
changed  February  2,  1821,  and  required 
the  bond  to  be  given  to  the  acceptance 
of  the  court  within  the  same  period. 
In  1823  Jacob  Adams  and  Edwin  Cor- 
ner were  candidates  for  sheriff ; the 
latter,  of  the  Brimstone  party,  was 
elected,  but  unmindful  of  the  change 
Mr.  Corner  executed  his  bond  as  re- 
quired by  the  law  of  1805 ; but  as  it 
was  not,  as  required  by  the  law  of  1821, 
recorded  in  the  clerk’s  book  kept  for 
that  purpose,  at  the  expiration  of  the 
ten  days,  the  clerk  (Dr.  S.  A.  Barker, 
a Junto)  reported  to  the  associate 
judges  that  the  sheriff-elect  had  not 
given  bond,  whereupon  they  met  and 
declared  the  office  vacant,  and  ordered 
a special  election  for  sheriff  to  be  held 
on  the  first  day  of  January,  1 824.  But 
Mr.  Corner,  conscious  that  he  had  been 
fairly  elected,  was  not  disposed  to  try 
it  over  again ; so  when  the  legislature 
met,  as  it  did  then  on  the  first  Monday 
in  December,  he  obtained  the  passage 
of  a special  act  declaring  him  the 
sheriff  of  Morgan  County  and  requiring 
the  judges  to  accept  his  bond.  They 
again  met,  accepted  his  bond,  and 
passed  a rescinding  order  for  the  special 
election.  After  the  adjournment  one 
of  the  judges  inquired  of  the  clerk  what 
he  thought  of  the  proceedings.  His 
reply  was : “ The  people  will  pay  no 
attention  to  it;  another  election  will  be 
held.”  This  was  the  case;  and  the 
election  took  place  on  the  day  named 
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in  the  first  order,  although  Corner’s 
bond  had,  or  should  have,  been  recorded 
by  the  clerk.  At  this  election  there 
were  but  few  votes  except  for  Mr. 
Adams,  who,  of  course,  was  returned 
as  elected  sheriff.  But  the  governor 
refused  to  issue  a commission,  and  for 
the  time  being  the  matter  was  dropped 
by  the  Juntos.  Not  so  with  the  Brim- 
stones; they  felt  disposed  to  retaliate, 
and  for  that  purpose,  at  the  next  term 
of  the  court,  the  president  judge  being- 
on  the  bench,  charges  were  preferred 
against  the  clerk  and  Ids  removal  was 
effected.  Ainasa  Piper  was  appointed 
clerk  pro  tern,  to  give  time  to  decide  as 
to  the  eligibility  of  another  who  was 
afterward,  ap] )ointe<  1 . 

As  it  would  require  more  space  than 
the  interest  of  the  subject  warrants  to 
detail  other  skirmishes  of  the  two  par- 
ties, we  propose,  as  old  Bindley  Murray 
did,  to  write  a sequel. 

In  the  case  of  the  charges  against 
the  clerk,  attorneys  were  engaged  in  the 
prosecution  and  defense,  and  for  the 
prosecution  Wyllys  Silliman,  of  Zanes- 
ville, was  employed.  At  the  subse- 

quent session  of  the  legislature  a 
United  States  senator  was  to  be  elected, 
for  which  office  he  was  a candidate,  as 
was  also  General  Harrison.  General 
Alexander  McConnel  was  the  represent- 
ative from  Morgan.  Silliman,  with 

a view  of  course  to  placate  McConnel, 
said  to  him  that  the  charges  against  the 
clerk  were  trivial  and  that  the  judges 
were  censurable  for  his  removal.  Al- 
though this  was  unnecessary,  it  served 
as  an  additional  reason  with  McConnel 
why  he  should  support  Silliman  for 
senator,  although  he  had  not  yet  com- 
mitted himself  to  the  support  of  either. 
But  unfortunately  for  himself  Mr.  Silli- 
man had  expressed  an  opinion  directly 


the  reverse  in  no  very  polite  terms  to  a 
Mi*.  Robinson,  the  representative  from 
Coshocton  County,  who  in  the  interest  of 
Silliman  related  it  to  McConnel;  this 
determined  his  course  in  the  matter,  and 
probably  by  liis  vote  and  influence  Har- 
rison was  elected  United  States  senator 
and  placed  in  “the  line  of  safe  prece- 
dent,” or  in  the  current  that  floated  him 
to  the  White  House. 

With  the  election  of  Andrew  Jack- 
son  to  the  presidency  the  local  names  of 
the  political  parties  disappeared.  The 
“Juntos”  generally  identified  them- 
selves with  the  democrats,  and  that 
party  carried  the  county  elections  al- 
most without  exception  until  1 845.  In 
that  year  the  whigs,  who  controlled 
the  legislature  of  the  State,  enlarged 
Morgan  County  by  annexing  to  it 
Homer  and  Marion  Townships,  thus 
overthrowing  democratic  supremacy  in 
county  politics.  In  1S51  the  formation 
of  the  new  county  of  Noble  took  from 
Morgan  some  of  her  largest  democratic 
strongholds,  and  since  that  time,  as  a 
rule,  the  opponents  of  the  democrats 
ha  ve  been  in  the  majority. 

In  connection  with  this  brief  review 
of  the  political  history  of  Morgan 
Countv  the  following  amusing  anecdote 
is  worthy  of  record.  After  the  annex- 
ation of  two  townships  from  Athens 
County  had  been  consummated,  the 
whigs,  then  in  power,  found  the  result 
had  not  produced  the  desired  majority 
for  their  party  in  the  county.  The  proj- 
ect of  forming  the  new  county  of  No- 
ble was  agitated,  and  favored  by  others 
besides  the  inhabitants  of  the  “east 
end,”  as,  if  carried  out,  it  would  reduce 
the  democratic  strength  of  the  county. 
While  this  scheme  was  being  zealously 
discussed,  David  Ball,  of  Malta  Town- 
ship was  nominated  bv  the  Whigs  to 
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represent  the  county  in  the  legislature. 
The  “ eastenders”  favorable  to  the  new 
county  were  desirous  of  knowing  how 
the  candidates  stood  on  this  question, 
and  one  of  them  interrogated  Ball  as 
to  his  position.  Mr.  Ball  replied  in  the 
following  terse  Quaker  language: 

“Malta,  Ohio, , 1848. 

“ Friend  McGarry  : — I am  with  thee 
in  all  thy  new  county  projects. 

“1  am,  thine  affectionately, 

“ David  Ball.” 

This  was  a comforting  assurance  to 
the  friends  of  the  measure,  but  the 
other  side  received  it  with  derision,  and 
made  a by-word  of  it.  Though  Ball 
was  elected  on  the  strength  of  this 
promise  it  was  not  until  1851  that  No- 
ble County  became  a fixed  fact. 

NEWSPAPERS. 

As  an  adjunct  of  modern  civilization 
there  is  no  more  potent  factor  than  the 
newspaper  press.  In  nothing  evincing 
the  spirit  of  progress  has  there  been 
greater  advancement  during  the  last 
half  century  than  in  American  journal- 
ism. Fifty  years  ago  the  country  had 
few  newspapers  that  could  be  consid- 
ered paying  property;  the  metropoli- 
tan journals  devoted  about  as  much 
space  to  foreign  as  to  domestic  news, 
while  country  weeklies  seemed  to  con- 
sider that  which  happened  at  home  as 
of  no  importance  whatever,  and  imi- 
tated the  larger  journals  in  style  and 
contents.  The  telegraph  and  railroads, 
assisted  by  that  enterprising  spirit 
which  is  inseparably  connected  with 
successful  journalistic  management, 
have  wrought  most  gratifying  results. 
The  weekly  .newspaper  whose  support 
and  circulation  are  confined  to  a single 
county  no  longer  ambitiously  apes  the 
city  daily.  It  has  found  its  place  as  I 


the  chronicler  of  local  news,  the  pro- 
tector and  defender  of  home  interests ; 
and  recognizes  the  fact  that  its  mission 
and  that  of  the  great  journals  of  the 
day  are  totally  distinct,  separated  by 
well-defined  lines.  This  change  has 
caused  the  country  papers  to  be  more 
liberally  patronized,  and  given  them  a 
degree  of  infiuence  which  they  never 
could  have  attained  under  the  old 
method. 

In  the  fall  of  1827  John  Wilkin  and 
John  Christy,  young  men  from  Cadiz, 
Ohio,  came  to  McConnelsville  with  a 
small  font  of  type,  and  while  Edwin 
Corner  was  having  an  office  built  for 
them,  with  the  assistance  of  a black- 
smith made  a printing-press  on  the 
double-lever  principle,  from  which,  Oc- 
tober 10,  1827,  was  issued  the  first 
newspaper  ever  printed  in  Morgan 
County.  The  paper  (which  will  be 
described  further  on)  bore  the  title 
The  21 organ  Sentinel  and  Me Connels- 
ville  Gazette.  The  Sentinel  was  a five- 
column  folio,  its  pages  being  about 
twelve  by  twenty  inches  in  size,  and 
would  compare  favorably  with  the  bet- 
ter class  of  country  weeklies  of  that 
day.  But  the  circulation  did  not  in- 
crease to  an  extent  sufficient  to  make 
the  investment  profitable,  and  after 
about  a year  the  publication  was  sus- 
pended. The  press  and  type  passed 
into  the.  hands  of  Isaac  Pepper,  who 
began  the  publication  of  The  Genius  of 
Liberty,  which  was  continued  for  a year 
or  two.  The  Sentinel  had  been  neutral 
in  politics ; the  Genius  was  decidedly 
partisan  and  thoroughly  imbued  with 
the  spirit  of  Jacksonian  democracy. 

A few  facts  relative  to  these  early 
newspapers  are  thus  detailed  by  Judge 
Gaylord  in  his  reminiscences  contrib- 
uted to  the  Democrat. 
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“One  Isaac  Pepper,  a political!  advent- 
urer came  to  our  village  to  establish 
and  put  in  working  order  a democratic 
press.  He  met  with  ready  encourage- 
ment and  purchased  from  one  of  the 
partners  of  Wilkin  & Christy  his  inter- 
est in  the  Morgan  Sentinel . The  Sentinel 
in  its  course  undertook  to  run  in  neu- 
tral nits,  with  a leaning  toward  whig- 
gery ; and  pretending  to  neutrality,  it 
scarcely  pleased  any  one.  By  such  a 
course  it  became  obnoxious  to  both  par- 
ties, and  consequently  suspended  and 
shut  up  shop.  Party  spirit  at  this  time 
was  running  high.  The  presidential 
contest  between  Adams  and  Jackson — 
bank  and  anti-bank — were  the  engross- 
ing political  topics  of  the  day,  and  politi- 
cians were  greatly  worked  up,  and 
would  fight  one  another  at  the  drop- 
ping of  a hat.  In  this  memorable  con- 
test nearly  every  man,  besides  a con- 
siderable sprinkling  of  women  and  all 
the  boys,  arrayed  themselves  on  one 
side  or  the  other,  and  valiantly  contend- 
ed for  what  they  conceived  to  be 
right. 

“On  a certain  day  Pepper  repaired 
to  the  Sentinel  office  to  take  possession 
of  the  type,  press  and  fixtures,  and  all 
other  things  thereunto  belonging.  The 
democrats  and  whigs  lounging  around, 
watching  one  another,  noticing'  the 
movements  of  the  valiant  Pepper,  made 
a rush  pell-mell  into  the  office,  the  one 
party  (whigs)  demanding  an  equal 
division  of  the  type,  etc.,  the  other 
(democrats)  objecting,  and  claiming  all. 
On  the  running  of  the  lighting  poli- 
ticians toward  the  office  (which  was  a 
small  frame  building  on  the  Mrs. 
Powell  lot),  coats  were  thrown,  sleeves 
rolled  up,  arms  offensive* and  defensive 
seized,  and  a-  war  of  demolition  threat- 
ened by  the  parties  against  the  press,  if 


they  failed  to  accomplish  their  ends  and 
demands.  The  combatants  quarreled 
and  swore  terribly,  and  severely  im- 
peached each  others’  characters. 

“ At  length  an  ardent  whig,  who  saw 
that  Pepper  was  likely  to  take  the  press, 
type  and  all  the  fixtures  to  himself  and 
start  a Jackson  paper,  proposed  to  com- 
promise the  difficulty — that  is,  to  give  a 
little  and  take  a little.  He  suggested 
that  a mixed  paper,  representing  both 
parties,  should  be  published — on  one 
side  of  the  sheet  the  cause  of  whiggery, 
Clay  and  the  United  States  Bank  should 
be  advocated,  while  on  the  other  side 
democracy,  Jackson  and  anti-bank 
should  be  sustained  and  have  a hearing. 
A no  less  ardent  democrat  present  pro- 
tested, and  remarked  that  ‘a  paper  of 
that  kind  sent  out  among  the  people 
would  he  a pretty  looking  thing,  with 
democratic  truth  on  one  side  and  . . . 
on  the  other  nothing  but  whig  lies. 
They  would  none  of  it.’  This  last  xoek- 
( Inlager , coming  so  opportunely,  settled 
the  ‘press  war,’ and  Pepper  bore  off  the 
spoils.  In  the  melee  this  same  ardent 
whig  got  hold  of  a large  American 
spread-eagle  type  and  was  about  to 
make  away  with  it  when  discovered  by 
a democrat.  He  was  commanded  to 
lay  it.  down,  as  ‘the  British  lion  would 
be  more  appropriate  and  suit  him  and 
his  principles,  much  better.’ 

“ Pepper  started  his  paper,  earnestly 
edvocated  the  claims  of  Andrew  -lack- 
son,  resulting  in  a majority  in  the 
county  of  about  200.  Then  it  was  that 
the  whigs,  not  to  he  outdone  and  baffled 
in  this  way,  started  up  a new  press  and 
then  it  was  ‘ war  to  the  knife,'  and  ‘the 
knife  to  the  hilt,’  with  occasional  knock- 
downs, some  biting,  gouging  and 
scratching  among  the  valiant  poli- 
ticians.” 
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Number  three  of  volume  first  of  the 
.1/ <>/'</ cm  Si  iitim  l and  Jf<d\>n  nelsvd/e 
< laz/‘tt<\  bearing  the  date  Wednesday, 
October  24,  1827,  has  been  shown  to 
the  writer.  It  is  much  the  worse  for 
wear  and  the  ravages  of  time,  but  still 
legible.  At  the  head  of  the  first  col- 
umn stands  the  notice  that  “ the  Mor- 
gan Sentinel  and  J/  <■  Con  n el  grille  Gazette 
will  be  published  once  a week  at  $1.50 
per  annum,  exclusive  of  postage,  pay- 
able in  advance;  or  $2.00  if  paid  half 
yearly,  and  $2.50  if  not  paid  within  the 
year. 

“Country  produce  will  be  received  in 
payment  for  subscriptions  only  at  the 
advanced  price.” 

The  first  page  contains  three  columns 
of  advertisements.  The  board  of  cen- 
sors of  the  Twenty-Second  Medical 
Society  of  Ohio  announce  a meeting  at 
Barnesvi'lle  the  last  Tuesday  in  ( )ctober. 
Dr.  John  Cook  Bennett  follows  with  an 
advertisement  over  a column  in  length, 
offering  his  professional  services  to  the 
people  of  McConnelsville,  and  in  proof 
that  he  is  a full-fledged  M.  D.  publishes 
several  recommendations,  including  a 
certificate  (in  Latin)  from  the  Twelfth 
Medical  Society  of  Ohio.  In  these 
days  such  a doctor  would  at  once  be 
set  down  either  as  a quack  or  a “crank.” 
Sylvanus  Olney  announces  that  his  wife 
has  left  him  without  just  cause,  etc. 
Next  comes  a list  of  letters  remaining 
unclaimed  in  the  postoffice  at  McCon- 
nelsville, from  which  it  will  be  seen  that 
people  in  nearly  all  parts  of  the  county 
were  accustomed  to  receive  their  mail 
at  the  county  seat.  We  subjoin  the  list  , 
rerbatim  : 


Anderson,  Abraliam,  2 
Atkinson,  .John  M. 
Atkinson,  John 
Anderson,  Austin 


Butler,  Lydia  Ann 
Blackmer,  Timothy 
Bailey,  William 
Brewster,  Nathan 


Cox,  Eliza 

MeVey,  Reuben 

Cooper,  Mrs. 

McCollum,  Archibald 

Coombs,  James 

Maxwell,  John 

Camp,  James 

Murphy,  Thomas 

Crow,  George 

McPeak,  Wm. 

Dodson,  Thomas  I). 

McClure,  Hannah 

Davis,  Israel 

Nicholson,  Wm. 

Devin,  Thomas 

Newland,  Eden  H. 

Devol,  Arphaxed 

Newlan,  James 

Dye,  Vincent 

Oliphant,  Luseta 

Ellis,  Eben 

01  liver,  Wm. 

Fouts,  L. 

Osburn,  Jefferson 

Frisby,  Walker 

Prouty,  Daniel  B. 

Frisby,  James 

Russel,  George 

Gard,  Lot 

Smith,  Catey, 

Griffith,  Eli 

Stones,  James 

Hannah.  John  E. 

Tucker,  Littleton,  2 

Hughs,  John 

Timberlake,  Warren 

Harman,  William 

Tison,  Andrew 

Hambleton,  John 

Vanhorn,  William 

Hedges,  Martha 

Williams,  Jacob 

King,  Hiram 

Winchel,  Enoch 

Lawrence,  Zaehariah 

Worrel,  Charles 

Morehead , Alexander 

Jacob  Adams,  P.  M. 

Corner  & Stone  advertise  “ new  and 
cheap  goods,”  which  they  will  exchange 
for  cash  or  produce.  Among  the  latter 
are  mentioned  flaxseed,  flax,  feathers, 
beeswax,  flannel,  cotton-wool  and  linsey 
cloth,  hides,  deerskins,  furs,  whiskey, 
flour,  shoe-thread,  etc.  A.  Simpson  A 
Co.  also  offer  a general  assortment  of 
goods  on  similar  terms.  Next  follows 
a legal  notice  relative  to  “Jesse  Cause, 
absconding  debtor.”  Notice  is  given 
that  a petition  will  be  presented  at  the 
next  session  of  the  general  assembly 
for  a State  road  from  Marietta  to 
Zanesville,  making  McConnelsville  and 
'Waterford  leading  points  on  the  route. 
The  remaining  two  columns  are  taken 
up  by  selections,  the  first  a'  facetious 
anecdote  detailing  the  “cause  of  the 
late  war  with  Great  Britain.”  “ From 
the  Democratic  Press”  is  the  caption 
of  the  following  sarcastic  bit : 

“ We  have  the  honor  and  pleasure  to 
announce  that  by  the  late  arrivals  from 
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England,  the  retailers,  tailors  and 
others  have  received  direct  from  the 
manufacturer  a large  quantity  of  Eng- 
lish cloths,  cassimeres,  etc.,  and  some 
very  highly  finished,  well  wrought, 
double  gilt  buttons,  with  the  words, 
‘Andrew  Jackson,  4tii  of  March,  1829.’ 
impressed  upon  them.  Those  who  in- 
tend to  wear  the  livery , buttons  and  all, 
and  thus  at  once,  and  at  all  times,  and 
in  all  places,  make  known  their  devo- 
tion to  General  Jackson,  their  hostility 
to  the  American  system,  and  their 
preference  of  British  manufactures, 
would  do  well  to  get  them  made  up 
with  as  little  delay  as  possible. 

“ Look  to  It.” 

“ Effects  of  Gambling,”  and  “ Prog- 
ress of  Mathematical  Improvement” 
are  the  headings  of  the  two  remaining 
articles  on  the  first  page. 

The  second  page  is  nearly  all  occu- 
pied by  the  “Constitution  and  By- 
laws of  the  Washington  Benevolent 
General  Society  of  Washington  County, 
Ohio,”  a charitable  organization.  “ Lat- 
est from  Greece,”  “ British  Reciprocity,” 
“ Conventions  with  England,”  a few 
brief  notes  relating  to  elections  in  Phil- 
adelphia, Delaware  and  Maryland,  a 
few  miscellaneous  selections,  and  a con- 
tinued story,  occupying  the  whole  of 
the  fourth  page,  comprise  the  remain- 
der of  the  literary  contents  of  this  num- 
ber. There  are  only  three  brief  adver- 
tisements on  the  third  page,  and  to  iill 
out  the  remaining  space,  evidently 
intended  for  advertising,  the  editors 
have  put  in  a few  humorous  anecdotes, 
printed  in  the  very  largest  size  of 
primer  type.  The  advertisements  are 
interesting.  Here  is  one  which  shows 
that  an  enterprising  spirit  was  abroad 
among  the  inhabitants  of  the  Musking- 
um Valley  away  back  in  1S27 : 

1G 


“Notice. 

“ A petition  will  be  presented  to  the 
next  general  assembly  of  Ohio  for  the 
passage  of  an  act  to  incorporate  a com- 
pany with  authority  to  raise  by  sub- 
scription the  necessary  funds  to  improve 
the  navigation  of  the  Muskingum  River 
by  dams  and  locks  for  the  passage  of 
steamboats  from  Marietta  (at  the  mouth 
of  the  Muskingum)  to  the  point  where 
the  Ohio  Canal  connects  with  the  Mus- 
kingum River,  near  the  town  of  Dres- 
den. 

“Many  Citizens. 

“October  18,  1827.” 

John  James  advertises  that  he  will 
pay  thirty-seven  and  a-half  cents  per 
bushel,  “in  salt  or  store  goods,”  for  all 
merchantable  flaxseed  delivered  at  his 
oil  mill,  three  miles  up  the  river  from 
Malta,  on  Oil  Spring  Run. 

Under  the  head  of  “ Six  Cents  Re- 
ward ” Bolser  Keith  advertises  for  the 
return  of  Adam  Keith,  an  apprentice 
to  the  blacksmith  business,  who  ran 
away  from  the  advertiser  in  Manchester 
Township,  on  the  15th  of  September. 
“Any  person  securing  him  so  that  I 
may  get  him  again  shall  receive  the 
above  reward,  but  no  thanks  or 
charges.” 

Three  later  numbers  of  the  Sentinel 
are  still  in  existence — numbers  <5,  8 and 
9 of  volume  first.  In  these  the  first 
page  is  nearly  all  covered  with  adver- 
tisements. Francis  A.  Barker,  county 
auditor,  submits  a report  for  the  year 
ending  June  4,  1829,  of  receipts  and 
expenditures  of  the  county  ; from  which 
it  appears  that  the  former  were 
$2,480.26J  and  the  latter  $2, 002.23. 
Number  6,  dated  November  14,  1827, 
j contains  the  first  annual  report  of  the 
j Baltimore  & Ohio  Railroad  Company, 
and  mirdbile  dietu!  a few  local  notes. 
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We  copy  them  to  show  what  were  the 
“topics  of  the  time”  at  that  day: 

“We  learn  that  the  engineer  with  his 
company,  employed  in  examining  the 
Muskingum  River,  arrived  at  Marietta 
on  Monday,  the  12th  inst.,  having  com- 
pleted the  survey  in  eighteen  days. 
The  distance  from  Zanesville  to  Mari- 
etta is  a little  over  seventy-five  miles; 
the  fall  from  the  dam  at  the  former 
place  to  low- water  mark  in  the  Ohio  is 
116.29  feet,  viz  : from  the  dam  at  Zanes- 
ville to  the  foot  of  Deadman’s  Ripple, 
27.00;  from  Deadman’s  Ripple  to  the 
foot  of  McConnel’s  Ripple,  18.58;  from 
McConnel’s  Ripple  to  Luke’s  Chute, 
24.70 ; from  Luke’s  Chute  to  Wright’s 
Ripple,  29.64;  from  Wright’s  Ripple  to 
the  Ohio,  16.41.  By  the  present  cal- 
culation there  will  be  thirteen  dams, 
including  the  one  at  Zanesville.” 

“ Casualty. — On  Saturday  last,  as 
three  men  were  crossing  the  river  about 
six  miles  above  this  place,  one  of  them, 
Mr.  Adam  Bankus,  fell  overboard  and 
was  drowned.  ILis  body  has  not  been 
found.” 

Under  the  head  of  “Administration 
Meeting”  “ Many  Citizens ” issue  a call 
for  a meeting  of  citizens  friendly  to  the 
reelection  of  John  Q.  Adams  to  the 
presidency,  to  be  held  at  the  court- 
house, Saturday,  the  24th  of  Novem- 
ber. 

Then  comes  the  following,  evidently 
the  work  of  some  enterprising  local 
reporter : 

“(Communicated.) 

“Steamboat. 

“On  the  11th  inst.,  a little  before 
daylight,  our  citizens  were  aroused  by 
the  unexpected  noise  of  the  steamboat 
iSpeedwell,’  Captain  Reading,  on  her 
way  to  Zanesville.  Notwithstanding 
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the  early  hour  of  her  arrival,  a consid- 
erable number  of  our  townspeople  had 
collected  in  time  to  welcome  her  by 
exchanging  salutes.  After  discharging 
some  lading  for  this  place,  and  taking 
on  board  a considerable  number  of 
passengers,  she  proceeded  and  was 
greeted  on  her  arrival  at  Zanesville  by 
the  citizens  with  gaping  and  gazing! 
We  hope  for  the  credit  of  the  place, 
should  a similar  opportunity  offer,  they 
will  manifest  the  spirit  of  the  times  in 
a more  appropriate  manner.  Captain  R. 
informed  us  that  it  was  his  intention  to 
run  the  ‘ Speedwell  ’ bet  ween  Pittsburgh 
and  Zanesville  when  the  water  will  ad- 
mit of  it.” 

In  1834,  from  the  old  press  and  mate- 
rial used  in  the  publication  of  the  Sen- 
tinel, and  afterward  of  the  Genius  of 
Libertij,  C.  Weirick  issued  the  Morgan 
Record , which  was  continued  a year  or 
two. 

In  1836  ILiram  II.  Robinson,  after- 
ward county  treasurer,  took  the  office 
and  published  the  paper,  changing  its 
name  to  the  Muskingum  Valley  Demo- 
crat. His  editorial  career  was  longer 
than  that  of  any  of  his  predecessors. 
He  continued  in  the  chair  until  1841, 
when  the  paper,  retaining  the  same 
name,  passed  into  the  hands  of  T.  C. 
Cake,  who  engaged  Elijah  Hayward  to 
edit  it.  The  editor  was  a man  of  emi- 
nent ability  as  a lawyer  and  politician, 
and  among  other  official  positions  had 
been  one  of  the  judges  of  the  supreme 
court  of  the  state. 

In  1844  W.  N.  Watson  came  into 
possession  of  the  office  and  issued  the 
Ohio  Democratic  Guard.  The  Inde- 
pendent of  April  12,  1844  (Janies  A. 
Adair,  editor),  noted  the  appearance  of 
the  new  paper  in  the  following  words : 

“ Ohio  Democratic  Guard. — This  is 
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the  title  of  a paper  published  in  this 
place,  the  first  number  of  which  ap- 
peared last  Wednesday.  It  is  the  con- 
tinuation of  the  Valley  Democrat , which 
has  been  suspended  for  a few  months. 
The  Guard  is  conducted  by  W.  1ST. 
Watson  who  is  partially  known  to  our 
citizens,  having  formerly  published  a 
paper  here  some  years  ago.  As  the 
name  imports  he  claims  to  be  the  organ 
of  the  democracy  of  our  county,  and 
as  such  says  : ‘We  fearlessly  launch 
our  barque  upon  the  boisterous  ocean  of 
political  strife.’  The  want  of  time  has 
prevented  us  from  giving  his  salutatory 
more  than  a hasty  perusal,  but  we  saw 
sufficient  to  satisfy  us  that  he  goes  the 
full  length  of  the  hard-money  doctrine. 
He  flings  his  banner  to  the  breeze  in- 
scribed with  the  names  of  VanBuren, 
Johnson  and  Todd.” 

In  1845  Watson  sold  out  to  A.  T. 
Clark,  who — as  was  said  by  some  under 
the  impression  that  a part  of  the  name 
seemed  to  confine  the  scintillations  of 
his  pen  to  a too  limited  sphere — issued 
the  paper  as  the  Democratic  Guard , 
which  under  his  management  continued 
to  sparkle  for  two  years,  until  January, 
1848.  With  a change  of  owners  came 
a change  of  name,  and  the  Morgan 
County  Chronicle  appeared  with  F.  A. 
Porter  and  Silas  II.  Davis,  publishers, 
and  Daniel  B.  Linn  editor.  Mr.  Linn 
was  a lawyer  and  a very  able  writer. 
Under  his  control  the  paper  attained  to 
a high  degree  of  excellence.  This  was 
an  exciting  period  politically  — the 
Cass  and  Taylor  campaign  occurring  in 
that  year — and  the  paper  had  a good 
support  and  was  read  with  satisfaction 
and  approval  by  members  of  the  party 
from  which  it  received  its  chief  support. 
At  the  end  of  the  year  Mr.  Linn  ceased 
to  act  as  editor.  The  Chronicle  was 


continued  a while  longer  by  the  same 
publishers. 

June  1,  1854,  appeared  the  first  num- 
ber of  the  Enquirer , which  proved  one 
of  the  best  papers  the  county  ever  had. 
It  was  a large  seven-column  folio  of 
neat  typographical  appearance,  and  de- 
voted more  space  to  the  discussion  of 
local  affairs  than  had  hitherto  been  the 
custom  with  the  county  press.  The 
Enquirer  was  edited  and  published  by 
D.  B.  Linn,  a gentleman  whose  educa- 
tional training  and  natural  capabilities 
rendered  him  well  fitted  for  the  edi- 
torial chair.  lie  devoted  his  paper  to 
the  interests  of  Morgan  County,  first, 
last,  and  all  the  time;  and  though  it 
was  a political  sheet  (democratic)  it 
was  by  no  means  “ offensively  partisan.” 
Under  his  management  the  circulation 
ran  up  to  over  800,  which  was  good  for 
those  days.  The  “know-nothing”  ex- 
citement was  then  at  its  height,  and  the 
Enquirer  discussed  this  and  other  lead- 
ing questions  of  the  day  in  an  intelligent 
and  capable  manner. 

In  1859  Linn  sold  the  Enquirer  to 
Cyrus  McGlashan,  who  continued  its 
publication  until  March,  1864,  several 
of  the  later  numbers  being  half  sheets 
only.  Charles  H.  Bean  next  secured 
the  press  and  material  and  published 
the  Valley  Democrat  from  April  to 
November.  The  publication  was  then 
suspended  and  the  material  taken  in 
charge  by  the  Democratic  Press  Asso- 
ciation. 

July  20,  1866,  there  appeared  the 
first  number  of  the  Conservative , dem- 
i ocratic  in  politics,  issued  from  the  press 
formerly  owned  by  Linn.  William 
Glenn  was  the  editor  and  publisher. 
After  publishing  the  paper  about  three 
months,  in  the  thirteenth  number  he 
I announced:  “This  will  be  the  last 
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number  for  four  weeks.”  The  suspen- 
sion was  for  financial  reasons,  and  lie 
did  not  resume  the  publication.  But 
on  the  2d  of  November,  1866,  the  paper 
again  appeared,  published  by  Moore  & 
Kelly.  It  was  continued  by  them  until 
January  26,  1S67,  when  Moore’s  name 
was  dropped  and  Joseph  A.  Kelly  be- 
came editor  and  publish.©!*.  lie  con- 
tinued the  paper  until  March,  1871. 
April  7, 1871,  he  issued  the  first  number 
of  the  Independent,  which  was  published 
in  McConnelsville  until  November  fol- 


Malta,  where  the  Independent  survived 
a year  or  two  longer.  It  aimed  at 
neutrality  in  politics,  as  was  indicated 
by  its  name,  but  its  editor  was  a dem- 
ocrat and  finally  turned  it  into  a pro- 
hibitionist paper.  Mr.  Kelly  has  since 
been  engaged  in  journalism  in  Missouri, 
and  is  now  connected  with  the  Repub- 
lican, the  leading  democratic  paper  of 
St.  Louis. 

In  1870  J.  A.  Kelly’s  paper,  the  Con- 
servative, hitherto  the  democratic  organ 
of  Morgan  County,  became  a prohi- 
bition journal,  and  the  democratic 
party  in  the  county  Avas  consequently 
Avithout  a local  paper.  Many  leading 
democrats,  not  favoring  the  change, 
AvithdreAV  their  support  from  the  Con- 
servative, and  began  to  look  around  for 
some  one  to  start  a new  paper  that 
should  be  faithful  to  the  time-honored 
principles  of  the  democracy.  The  mat- 
ter was  much  discussed  in  the  councils 
of  the  party  in  the  fall  of  1870  anti 
the  Avinter  of  1870-71,  but  for  some 
time  no  one  Avas  found  willing  to  take 
the  lead  in  the  new  enterprise.  Some 
time  in  May,  Francis  A.  Davis,  by 
reason  of  failing  health,  caused  by  ex- 
posure in  the  army,  Avas  out  of  employ- 
ment, having  been  obliged  to  give  up 


his  occupation — that  of  a steamboat- 
man.  He  had  had  some  experience  in 
the  printing  business,  having  Avorked 
in  his  father’s  office  Avhen  a boy,  and 
Avas  induced  to  enter  the  journalistic 
field  and  start  the  much-desired  demo- 
cratic paper.  On  the  1st  of  July  Mr. 
Davis  started  for  Cincinnati,  where  he 
purchased  a press  and  a full  outfit  of 
neAv  type  and  fixtures,  paying  cash  for 
the  same  out  of  his  own  funds.  In  due 
time  the  material  for  the  neAv  office 
arrived  in  McConnelsville,  and  on  Fri- 
day, July  15,  1871,  the  first  number  of 
the  Democrat  was  issued.  At  that  time 
the  subscription  list  contained  the  names 
of  fifty-seven  paying  subscribers.  After 
the  appearance  of  the  first  number  the 
circulation  rapidly  increased  to  about 
five  hundred  copies,  remaining  at  this 
figure  during  the  first  year  of  the 
paper’s  existence.  When  the  people 
began  to  see  that  the  Democrat  had 
come  to  stay,  the  list  gradually  in- 
creased, reaching  its  present  circulation. 
The  Democrat  iioav  has  between  1,800 
and  1,400  bona  fide  subscribers.  Its 
course  lias  been  such  as  to  commend  it 
to  the  party  and  the  citizens  generally. 
Mr.  Davis’  editorial  career  has  been 
longer  and — Ave  venture  the  opinion — 
more  successful  than  that  of  any  other 
democratic  editor  in  Morgan  County. 
The  Democrat,  which  started  as  an 
eight  column  folio,  is  now  a six-column 
quarto. 

Francis  Asbury  Davis  was  born  near 
Uniontown,  Perry  County,  Ohio,  Octo- 
ber 8,  1831.  He  received  a limited  com- 
mon school  education.  He  learned  the 
trade  of  a printer  in  the  office  of  his 
father,  Avho  published  a paper  in  Somer- 
set, Ohio.  In  1819  he  left  home  and 
came  to  McConnelsville,  where  for  sev- 
enteen years  he  led  the  life  of  a boat- 
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man.  In  -Tune,  1861,  Mr.  Davis  took  an 
active  part  in  raising  in  Morgan  County 
a company  of  volunteers,  which  was 
mustered  into  the  service  as  Company 
H of  the  25th  Regiment  O.  V.  I.  He 
was  elected  first  lieutenant,  and  for  six 
months  was  the  acting  captain  of  the 
company.  The  hardships  and  expos- 
ures impaired  his  health,  and  in  Sep- 
tember, 1862,  he  was  discharged  on  ac- 
count of  disability. 

In  1871  Mr.  Davis  started  the  Demo- 
crat., which  lie  has  since  edited  and  pub- 
lished. The  paper  has  been  very  suc- 
cessful under  his  management. 

He  was  married  July  14,  1861,  to 
Miss  Virginia  Watkins,  daughter  of 
James  Watkins,  Esq.,  of  McConnels- 
ville.  They  have  four  children,  Charles 
M.,  Ralph  C.,  Francis  A.  and  Vir- 
ginia E. 

Having  thus  traced  the  rise  and 
progress  of  the  local  democratic  organs 
of  the  county,  let  us  turn  to  the  other 
side  and  narrate  the  origin  and  growth 
of  the  whig  and  republican  journals. 

The  first  of  the  whig  papers  in  the 
county  was  the  Peoples  Advocate.  It 
was  published  by  John  White  and  M. 
Brister.  The  first  number  was  issued 
some  time  in  the  year  1836,  and  the 
paper  was  continued  for  two  years  and 
three  months.  Ho  copies  of  this  paper 
are  known  to  be  in  existence  at  the 
present  time. 

Early  in  the  year  1839,  from  the 
same  press  which  had  printed  the 
Advocate , John  Teesdale  issued  The 
Ohio  Whig  Standard  and  Morgan 
Coimty  Democrat.  No.  40  of  volume  I, 
bearing  the  date  September  27,  1839, 
has  been  shown  to  the  writer.  Under 
the  somewhat  lengthy  title  of  the  jour- 
nal— which  is  printed  in  heavy  black 
capitals  — there  appears  the  motto, 


“ Verite  sans  Peur,”  sandwiched  be- 
tween the  following  : “ J.  Teesdale, 

Publisher,  opposite  Public  Buildings.” 

The  Standard  was  a remarkably 
good-looking  paper,  much  larger  than 
the  average  country  journal  of  that 
time,  and  neat  in  typographical  appear- 
ance, barring  the  occasional  appearance 
of  an  italic  capital  where  a roman  would 
have  been  expected.  The  paper  con- 
tained four  six-column  pages,  each 
about  15x21  inches  in  size.  The  sub- 
scription price  was  $2  per  'year  if  paid 
within  three  months,  $2.50  within  the 
year,  $3  after  the  lapse  of  one  year. 

The  Standard  was  evidently  a thor- 
oughly partisan  paper.  On  the  first 
page,  under  the  head  of  “ Office-hold- 
ers, or  Locofoco  Nominations,”  the 
purposes  of  the  Democrats  are  set 
forth  tersely  and  in  no  very  compli- 
mentary language,  the  opening  para- 
graphs reading  as  follows : 

“ To  run  up  the  expenses  of  the 
government  from  thirteen  to  forty 
millions.” 

“ Selection  of  none  but  partisans  for 
office.” 

And  much  more  to  the  same  purport. 
Then  follows  an  article  headed  " Whig- 
Nominations,”  wherein  the  wliigs,  of 
course,  promise  to  do  everything  that 
is  good.  Next  follows  over  two  col- 
umns, taken  from  the  Ohio  State  Jour - 
' nal,  relating  to  official  rascality,  sub- 
treasurer's  defalcations,  etc.,  all  of 
which  has  such  a familiar,  modern 
sound  that  one  could  fancy  himself 
reading  yesterday’s  paper  but  for  the 
recurrence  of  the  word  whig  and 
other  now  obsolete  names.  A column 
and  a half  is  taken  up  with  extracts 
from  legislative  proceedings  at  Harris- 
burg, Pa.,  during  an  investigation  into 
I the  causes  of  a conspiracy  or  fancied 
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plot  against  the  State  troops.  Under 
the  head  “Ohio  in  1788  ” appears  a 
copy  of  an  article  originally  published 
in  the  Salem,  Mass.,  Mercury , relating 
to  the  Marietta  colony.  The  “ Farmers’ 
Department,”  occupying  the  last  col- 
umn of  the  first  page,  and  extending 
over  on  the  next  page,  contains  selec- 
tions on  various  topics.  Next  comes  a 
selection  from  the  Cincinnati  Gazette 
relating  to  foreign  affairs. 

At  the  head  of  the  editorial  columns 
appears  a cut,  bearing  the  coat  of  arms 
of  Ohio.  After  the  name  of  the  paper 
and  the  editor,  next  comes 

“Whig  candidate  for  President 
United  States,  William  IT.  Harrison: 

“ Subject  to  a national  convention. 

“ A single  term  for  the  presidency, 
and  the  office  administered  for  the 
whole  people,  and  not  for  a party.” 

A paragraph  announces  the  forma- 
tion of  a society  called  the  McConnels- 
ville  Lyceum,  to  meet  “ on  Tuesday 
next  at  Mr.  Gage’s  schoolroom,  at 
earl}7  candle-lighting,  when  the  follow- 
ing question  will  be  discussed  : 

“Is  a republican  form  of  govern- 
ment more  conducive  to  the  progress 
of  literature  than  a monarchical?” 
William  II.  Peugh,  of  Union  Town- 
ship, is  announced  as  a candidate  for  the 
next  legislature.  An  article  a little 
over  a column  in  length  discusses  the 
river  improvement  then  in  progress. 
In  three  separate  articles  are  announced 
bank  failures  at  Cincinnati,  Gallipolis 
and  Canton.  In  a communication 
“ One  Who  Knows  ” complains  that  the 
citizens  of  Morgan  County  living  west 
of  the  Muskingum  have  not  received  a 
proportionate  share  of  the  local  offices, 
and  submits  two  tables  showing  that 
the  inhabitants  of  the  east  side  of  the 
river  have  held  seventy-eight  offices, 


all  told,  while  the  other  side  have  held 
but  thirteen— hence  his  complaints. 
In  another  column  “Ho  Monopolist” 
complains  of  the  grant  to  General 
McConnel  of  a mill  privilege  in  con- 
nection with  the  dam  and  lock  at 
McConnelsville.  The  second  page,  as 
will  be  seen,  consisted  largely  of  orig- 
inal matter,  much  of  which  was  of  local 
interest. 

The  third  page  contained  but  two 
columns  of  reading  matter,  the  re- 
mainder, like  all  of  the  fourth  page, 
being  filled  with  advertisements,  chiefly 
local.  Under  the  head  of  “ Late  from 
Europe,”  news  is  given  from  London 
papers  of  September  2,  twenty-five 
days  previous.  The  market  quotations 
show  that  flour  was  $4.50  per  barrel  at 
Cincinnati  and  Zanesville,  and  wheat 
seventy -five  cents  per  bushel. 

Having  thus  summarized  the  literary 
contents  of  the  paper,  let  us  glance  at 
the  advertisements.  James  Weeks 
offers  for  sale  a two-horse  carriage; 
Robert  Kirby,  Pennsville,  a tavern 
stand  for  sale  ; a cut  representing  a 
very  prim  soldier  calls  attention  to 
the  following: 

“Attention  Guards  ! 

“ The  Morgan  Guards  will  parade  at 
the  Center  Square,  McConnelsville,  in 
full  uniform,  white  pantaloons,  on  Sat- 
urday,  the  12tli  October,  at  10  o’clock 
a.  m. 

“ By  order  of  Captain  Cornelius. 

“ J.  McLaughlin,  O.  S.” 

William  Sherwood  announces  a pub- 
lic vendue.  Corner  & Davis,  Malta, 
under  the  caption,  “ Hear  the  voice  of 
the  needy,”  call  upon  their  creditors  to 
settle.  Converse  & Bailey  wish  to 
exchange  copper  kettles  for  Avheat. 
Simpson  & Seaman,  Malta,  offer  dry 
goods,  stoves,  etc.  D.  W.  Hanna,  sole 
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leather.  John  Lansley  wants  to  ex- 
change salt  for  wheat.  Simpson  A 
Seaman  make  a “ reasonable  request  ” 
that  their  customers  settle.  Samuel  A. 
Barker  has  for  sale  plows,  groceries, 
drugs,  whisky,  and  many  other  articles. 

The  same  dignified  corporal  (or  an 
intimate  relative)  who  calls  attention 
to  the  parade  of  the  Morgan  Guards 
stands  guard  over  the  following  quaint 
announcement : 

“ Parade  ! Parade  ! First  Platoon  ! 
Make  ready : 

“L.  D.  Barker  sells  forty  mackerel 
for  $1,  cash  in  hand,  as  large  as  they 
could  grow  before  they  were  caught.” 

E.  Corner  says,  “ 1,  too,  want  money, 
and  my  wants  are  becoming  to  griev- 
ous to  be  borne  long.”  G.  Bucking- 
ham, II.  Dover,  W.  W.  McGrath  A 
Co.,  E.  Corner,  J.  B.  Stone  A Co.  and 
Collum  A Wilkin  each  offer  a variety 
of  commodities.  Dr.  C.  Robertson  and 
Dr.  L.  K.  McLaughlin  offer  their  pro- 
fessional services  to  the  citizens  of 
McConnelsville.  Dr.  Evans'  medicines 
are  advertised  to  the  extent  of  nearly 
two  columns,  and  Dr.  Moffat’s  pills 
and  bitters  nearly  one  column.  George 
Morris  advertises  a “ wholesale  and  re- 
tail copper,  tin,  and  sheet-iron  manu- 
factory,” and  announces  that  all  kinds 
of  marketable  country  produce  will  be 
taken  in  exchange  for  ware.  A.  B. 
Scott  wants  500  bushels  of  oats,  for 
which  he  will  pay  cash.  Benjamin 
Nott,  under  the  head  of  ‘•Muskingum 
Valley  House,”  announces  that  he  is 
“again  in  possession  of  his  old  tavern 
stand,  lately  kept  by  G.  V.  Hayward, 
on  Center  street,  near  the  river.” 
Janies  Watkins  and  William  II.  Boz- 
in an  advertise  a dissolution  of  copart- 
nership in  the  saddlery  and  harness 
business.  Rich  A Bascom,  lawyers, 


insert  a modest  card.  John  Scott  and 
William  Robinson,  McConnelsville, 
each  offer  to  make  and  sell  hats  “low 
for  cash.”  There  are  also  a few  other 
advertisements  not  of  especial  interest 
at  this  late  day. 

Prom  the  appearance  of  this  number 
we  should  judge  that  the  Whig  Standard 
was  a far  better  paper  than  the  average 
country  weekly  of  that  period,  and  that 
the  merchants  of  McConnelsville  and 
Malta  were  fully  alive  to  its  importance 
as  an  advertising  medium.  - 

Mr.  Teesdale  continued  the  publica- 
tion of  the  Standard  until  October,  1843, 
when  -the  paper  ceased  to  be.  During 
the  exciting  political  contest  when  Dr. 
S.  A.  Barker,  democrat,  and  Dr.  Perley 
B.  Johnson,  whig,  both  of  McConnels- 
ville, were  candidates  for  congress,  the 
Whig  Standard  contributed  its  part  to- 
ward making  the  race  exciting.  The 
editorials  are  said  to  have  been  remark- 
ably vigorous  and  strong.  Mr.  Tees- 
dale was  an  able  editor,  but  he  was  not 
an  astute  financier,  consequently  his 
publishing,  business  did  not  pay.  Tie 
came  to  McConnelsville  from  Wheel- 
ing, and  was  a practical  printer.  Ilis 
editorship  of  the  Standard  gave  him 
some  notoriety,  and  from  Morgan  Coun- 
ty he  went  to  Columbus,  where  for  some 
years  he  was  connected  with  the  man- 
agement of  a whig  paper — the  prede- 
cessor of  the  present  State  Journal.  He 
removed  to  Des  Moines,  Iowa,  where  he 
published  a paper  for  a time.  He  next 
became  an  employe  in  a government 
office  at  Washington,  and  died  in  that 
city. 

January  19,  1S44,  appeared  number 
one  of  volume  first  of  The  Independent , 
James  A.  Adair,  editor  and  publisher, 
office  over  the  postottice.  The  mot  to  at 
the  head  of  the  title  page  is:  “Justice 
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to  all  men  and  inviolability  of  public 
faith.”  The  first  page  is  devoted  to 
selected  miscellany.  On  the  second 
page  appears  the  editor’s  salutatory, 
from  which  the  following  extract  is 
taken : 

“ Pursuant  to  intimations  given  to  a 
portion  of  the  citizens  of  this  county 
some  two  or  three  weeks  since,  the  un- 
dersigned this  day  revives  the  publica- 
tion of  the  Ohio  Whig  Standard  under 
the  title  of  the  Independents 

The  editor  then  goes  on  to  state  that 
he  commences  with  a small  subscription 
list,  much  less  than  it  ought  to  be,  but 
enuao'es  in  the  work  “ with  the  deter- 

o O 

minationto  succeed  if  industry  and  per- 
severance can  accomplish  that  object. 
If  our  friends  give  us  the  aid  and  co- 
operation which  we  expect,  we  shall 
place  on  a firm  basis  the  whig  organ  of 
Morgan  County.” 

The  Independent  was  a six-column 
folio,  of  good  print.  The  first  number 
contained  not  a line  of  local  news  and 
only  about  six  columns  of  advertise- 
ments. During  the  memorable  presi- 
dential contest  of  Yan  Buren  versus 
Clay  it  steadily  advocated  the  election 
of  the  latter.  The  first  volume  of  the 
Independent  is  on  file  in  the  county 
auditor’s  office.  October  24,  1845,  Mr. 
Adair  enlarged  the  paper  to  seven  col- 
umns and  changed  its  name  to  the 
Morgan  Herald.  The  earliest  copy  of 
the  Herald  on  file  is  that  for  the  year 
beginning  April  1,  1853,  which  bears 
the  imprint,  “volume  11,  number  1,” — 
though  why  the  eleventh  volume  is  a 
mystery,  as  the  Independent , the  prede- 
cessor of  the  Herald , was  not  begun 
until  1844.  The  Herald  in  1853  was 
still  published  by  Mr.  Adair,  who  had 
his  office  “on  Center  street,  opposite 
the  clerk’s  office.”  The  heading  is 


printed  in  black  capitals,  and  under- 
neath it  are  the  words,  “ Devoted  to 
Politics,  Sound  Principles,  Foreign  and 
Domestic  News,  Agriculture,  Com- 
merce, Manufactures,  Science,  etc.” 
The  first  page  of  the  first  number  of 
the  volume  mentioned,  contains  mis- 
cellaneous and  selected  matter,  and  the 
first  and  second  pages  have  three  col- 
umns of  “ Laws  of  Ohio.”  The  discus- 
sion of  railroad  matters  then,  as  later, 
occupied  a prominent  place  among  the 
editorial  matter.  At  the  head  of  the 
editorial  page  appear  the  names  of  the 
whig  candidates  for  State  offices,  the 
gubernatorial  candidate,  Nelson  Bar- 
rere,  of  Richland  County,  heading  the 
list.  There  are  two  columns  of  ad- 
vertisements on  the  second  page,  five 
on  the  third  and  nearly  six  on  the 
fourth.  To  a list  of  unclaimed  letters 
remaining  in  the  McConnelsville  office 
the  name  of  D.  C.  Pinkerton,  post- 
master, is  appended,  and  in  the  local 
columns  the  appointment  of  Henry  S. 
Wliissen  to  the  same  office  is  noted. 
Local  notes  are  not  numerous  or  re- 
markably interesting.  The  editor  cop- 
ies with  comments  a paragraph  from  a 
correspondent  of  the  Zanesville  Gazette 
who  had  visited  McConnelsville  and 
stated  that  he  “ had  opportunities,  from 
conversation  with  some  of  the  citizens, 
to  ascertain  that  things  were  flourishing 
with  them.  Considerable  improvement 
in  the  way  of  building  is  to  be  done  in 
the  course  of  the  season,  and  everything 
indicated  that  McConnelsville  was  to 
be  a large  recipient  of  the  general  pros- 
perity of  the  valley.  They  deserve 
their  success,  and  we  heartily  wish  them 
a continuance  and  an  increase  of  it.” 

“ That  is  all  true,”  remarks  the  editor, 
“ and  we  hope  to  show  more  than  the 
realization  of  that  within  the  next  year. 
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Everything  gives  indications  of  a new 
impetus  to  the  business  and  the  growth 
of  our  town.  We  are  likely  to  get  in 
the  current  of  the  railroad  spirit  of  the 
age,  and  if  once  fairly  on  that  wave  we 
expect  that  the  determined  spirit  and 
energy  of  our  people  will  put  us  up  even 
with  the  times  and  with  our  neighbors.” 

What  a pity  that  after  the  lapse  of 
more  than  thirty  years  the  editor’s  pre- 
diction as  to  prosperity  to  be  brought 
by  means  of  a railroad  should  still  re- 
main unfulfilled!  In  this  connection 
an  advertisement  on  the  local  page  of 
the  same  paper  deserves  notice.  It  is 
illustrated  by  a cut  of  an  engine  draw- 
ing what  appears  to  be  two  omnibusses, 
and  is  headed,  “clear  the  track — the 
Iron  Horse  must  come  through !”  and 
announces  a grand  rally  (at  the  court- 
house) of  the  citizens  of  Morgan  and 
adjoining  counties  friendly  to  the  con- 
struction of  a railroad,  to  be  held  on 
Friday,  April  8,  1853.  The  advertise- 
ment. is  signed  by  William  Hawkins 
and  E.  E.  Evans,  committee. 

About  this  time  the  Herald  devotes 
considerable  space  to  the  discussion  of 
the  Nebraska  bill,  and  to  the  subject  of 
abolition.  Volume  12th,  number  I, 
the  paper  appears  with  a new  heading 
and  the  motto,  “ Liberty  and  Union, 
now  and  forever,  one  and  inseparable.” 
The  editor  also  congratulates  himself 
on  having  “a  larger  subscription  and 
better  patronage  ” than  at  any  time 
since  the  paper  came  under  his  control. 
He  also  changes  his  price  from  $1.50  to 
$2  per  year,  and  announces  that  his 
patrons  must  pay  in  advance  or  else 
pay  $3  per  year.  Mr.  Adair  subse- 
quently enlarged  the  Herald  to  eight 
columns,  but  there  was  not  a.  propor- 
tionate increase  in  the  amount  of  local 
news.  From  May,  1854,  to  August, 


1850,  Mr.  Adair  published  a tri-weekly 
Herald  in  addition  to  the  regular  week- 
ly edition.  Mr.  Adair’s  editorial  career 
of  t wenty  years  entitles  him  to  rank  as 
the  Nestor  of  Morgan  County  journal- 
ism. He  is  still  living  in  McConnels- 
ville,  at  a ripe  old  age. 

In  January,  1864,  Robert  C.  Brown 
assumed  control  of  the  Herald  and  con- 
tinued as  its  editor  and  publisher  until 
April  10,  1868,  assisted  during  a portion 
of  the  time  by  Will  W.  Pyle,  local 
editor.  During  this  time-  the  Herald 
changed  but  little  in  appearance  or 
character.  There  was  a trifle  more  of 
local  and  editorial  matter  than  when 
Mr.  Adair  edited  it.  Mr.  Brown  sold 
out  to  Andrew  Kahler,  and  his  son, 
C.  E.  Kahler,  and  Will  W.  Pyle  took 
the  editorial  chair.  During  this  year 
(1868)  the  publishers  advertised  their 
circulation  as  1,300.  During  their  ad- 
ministration the  name  of  the  paper, 
which  had  become  the  Morgan  Count;/ 
Herald , was  changed  to  the  McCon- 
nelsville  Herald.  July  29,  1870,  W.  W . 
Pyle  announces  his  retirement  from 
editorial  connection  with  the  paper,  he 
having  purchased  the  Zanesville  City 
Times.  He  made  the  Herald  a good 
paper. 

November  4,  1870,  the  names  of 
James  M.  Rusk  and  C.  E.  Kahler 
appear  as  editors,  A.  Kahler  A Son  still 
continuing  the  publishers.  April  21, 
1871,  there  was  another  change  in  the 
editorial  board,  and  the  names  of  J.  M. 
Rusk  and  A.  Kahler  were  placed  at  the 
head  of  the  editorial  columns,  ('.  E. 
Kahler  having  severed  his  connection 
with  the  paper.  October  20,  187 1 , >1  esse 
R.  Foulke  took  Rusk’s  place,  and  edited 
the  Herald  until  August,  1872,  when  -I. 
It.  Foulke  A Co.  became  editors  and 
proprietors.  The  paper  was  published 
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by  this  firm,  which  consisted  of  J.  R. 
Foulke  and  his  brother,  William  Fonlke, 
until  February,  1883.  J.  R.  Foulke 
was  then  sole  proprietor  until  April 
1886,  when  Charles  S.  Sprague,  became 
editor  and  proprietor.  Mr.  Sprague  is 
an  energetic  and  active  young  man,  a 
recent  graduate  of  the  college  at  Gran- 
ville, and  well  qualified  for  his  present 
position. 

Soon  after  Mr.  Foulke  became  pro- 
prietor of  the  paper  he  began  to  urge 
the  importance  of  providing  a home  for 
the  poor  and  friendless  children  of  the 
county.  Agitation  of  the  question  con- 
tinued until  at  length,  through  the 
Herald’s  efforts,  it  was  brought  before 
the  people,  and  to  the  surprise  of  all 
the  measure  was  carried  by  a vote  of 
over  3,300  in  its  favor  and  only  about 
500  opposed.  The  Morgan  County 
Children’s  Home  is  the  result. 

In  the  issue  of  April  30,  1886,  there 
appears  as  editor  and  proprietor,  the 
name  of  Charles  S.  Sprague,  son  of 
Hon.  Wm.  P.  Sprague. 

Mr.  Sprague  is  perhaps  the  youngest 
editor  and  publisher  in  Ohio,  being  hut 
twenty-one  years  of  age. 

When  but  a hoy  of  twelve,  young 
Sprague  exhibited  his  predilection  for 
the  printing  business,  in  publishing  two 
amateur  journals, — The  Budget , and 
McConnelsville  Enterprise',  and  later, 
during  his  college  career,  he  edited  and 
published  the  Denison  Weekly  News 
and  the  Denison  Collegian , the  latter 
being  a college  monthly  magazine. 

After  graduating  at  the  college  Mr. 
Sprague  returned  to  his  native  town 
and  assumed  control  of  the  Herald. 
From  this  time  the  paper  thrived  with 
renewed  vigor,  and  within  in  these  few 
months  its  circulation  has  increased 
several  hundred,  and  the  Herald  now 


stands  among  the  foremost  county 
papers  of  the  State. 

The  Herald  has  always  strongly  fav- 
ored all  public  improvements  and 
sought  to  promote  the  best  interests  of 
the  people.  As  an  expositor  of  the 
principles  of  the  republican  party  its 
course  1ms  been  such  as  to  commend  it 
to  republicans  generally.  It  it  edited 
with  ability,  and  that  its  worth  is 
appreciated  is  shown  by  the  fact  that 
its  subscription  list  has  nearly  doubled 
in  the  last  ten  years.  January  1,  1884, 
the  Herald  changed  its  form  from  an 
eight-column  folio  to  a seven-column 
quarto,  and  is  now  one  of  the  largest 
country  papers  in  the  State.  The  paper 
has  had  a successful  career  and  its  office 
is  well  equipped  both  for  newspaper  and 
job  work. 

The  account  of  miscellaneous  publi- 
cations is  quickly  told.  In  1845  the 
Peer-Out  was  published  by  George 
Poor,  a boy  who  worked  in  the  Herd'd 
office.  The  Peer-Out  was  a paper  of 
juvenile  size,  which  gave  the  local 
gossip  and  the  effusions  of  the  unfledged 
llteratC  much  of  which  now  finds  its 
way  into  papers  of  a larger  growth. 

In  1847  John  S.  Dye,  who  had  pre- 
viously dealt  in  counterfeit  detectors, 
published  for  a short  time  a half-size 
sheet  called  the  Workingman' s Advocate. 

In  1854  Ellis  Ballou  published  the 
Western  Newsboy  in  Malta,  and  deserved 
a better  patronage  than  he  received. 

With  three  exceptions,  all  the  papers 
thus  far  published  in  the  county  have 
been  issued  from  the  county-seat.  Two 
of  the  exceptions,  the  Newsboy  and  the 
Independent  of  Malta,  have  already  been 
noticed.  There  remains  one  more  to  be 
mentioned,  which  from  its  size  and 
character  might  aptly  be  termed  a 
J lusas  nut  arm  in  journalism.  4’ his  was 
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the  Copperhead  Ventilator , the  first 
number  of  which  appeared,  issued  at 
Windsor  some  time  in  May,  1863, 
James  Brannan,  editor  and  uroprietor. 
The  Ventilator  was  called  into  exist- 
ence by  the  war  and  aimed  to  thor- 
oughly ventilate  the  aims  and  motives 
of  the  anti-unionists.  It  was  thor- 


oughly Union  in  its  sentiments,  and 
dealt  in  the  strongest  of  sarcasm,  ridi- 
cule and  invective,  using  forcible  if  not 
elegant  English.  It  was  a four  column 
folio,  published  monthly  at  the  price  of 
25  cents  per  year.  It  was  issued,  but 
not  regularly,  until  near  the  close  of 
the  war. 


CHAPTER 


XV. 


THE  BENCH  AND  BAR  OF  MORGAN  COUNTY. 

The  First  Courts — The  Primitive  Court  House — The  Early  Courts  and  Lawyers — John 
Poland,  the  First  Attorney — Hon.  John  E.  Hanna — James  I,.  Gage,  and  Other  Early 
Lawyers — Hon.  J.  M.  Gaylord — Hon.  Elijah  Hayward — Hon.  E.  E.  Evans — Colonel 
Melvin  Clarke — Hon.  Isaac  Parrish — Hon.  C.  B.  Tompkins — Judge  F.  W.  Wood — Royal 
T.  Sprague — General  F.  B.  Pond — Biographies  of  Members  of  the  Present  Bar — 
Newell  Corner,  IIon.  E.  M.  Stanbery,  J.  A.  Ivers,  W.  B.  Crew,  and  Others — 
Reminiscences. 


rp HE  first  terra  of  court  held  in 
i Morgan  County  began  April  5, 
1819,  in  a log  cabin  situated  on  lot  fifty- 
one,  south  Main  street,  McConnelsville. 
The  bench  of  justice  was  borrowed 
from  a carpenter,  and  in  dimension  wTas 
ample  for  the  accommodation  of  the 
usual  number  of  judges.  It,  however, 
was  occupied  only  by  the  three  associ- 
ates, the  president  judge  (lion.  Ezra 
Osborn,  of  Portsmouth,  was  the  judge 
of  this  judicial  district)  failing  to  at- 
tend. The  lawyers  and  litigants  occu- 
pied a small  area  in  front,  while  the  jury 
were  seated  on  two  benches  of  less  ele- 
vation than  the  judges’  seat.  The  wit- 
nesses and  spectators  appropriated  the 
residue  of  the  available  space,  or  at- 
tended to  the  adjustment  of  other  mat- 
ters on  the  outside. 

The  following  are  the  “Minutes  of  a 
court  of  common  pleas  held  in  McCon- 
nelsville in  and  for  .the  County  of  Mor- 
gan, State  of  Ohio: 

“Be  it  remembered  that  on  this  fifth 
day  of  April,  eighteen  hundred  and 
nineteen,  and  of  the  State  the  eight- 
eenth, William  Kan  net  Is,  Sherebiah 


Clark  and  William  B.  Young  presented 
commissions  from  his  excellency,  Ethan 
Allen  Brown,  governor  of  the  State  of 
Ohio,  appointing  each  of  them  associate 
judges  of  the  County  of  Morgan.  Also 
certificates  on  their  several  commissions 
that  they  anti  each  of  them  had  taken 
the  oath  of  allegiance  and  office- 
Whereupon  a court  of  common  pleas 
was  holden  for  the  County  of  Morgan 
at  the  court  room  in  the  town  of 
McConnelsville,  the  seat  of  justice  for 
said  county.  Present,  Hon.  William  B. 
Young*  and  Sherebiah  Clark,  associ- 
ates, and  William  Rannells,  presiding 
judge. 

“Court  adjourned  to  nine  o’clock  to- 
morrow morning. 

“ William  Rannells, 

“ Presiding  Judge.” 

At  this  term  of  court  Nathan  Dear- 
born, coroner,  acted  as  sheriff.  On  the 
first  day,  Dr.  Samuel  A.  Barker  was 
appointed  clerk,  John  Doland  prose- 
cuting attorney,  and  Timothy  Gaylord 

♦William  B.  Young'  lived  within  the  present  limits 
of  Malta  Township,  Sherebiah  Clark  in  Olive  Township, 
and  William  Rannells  in  Brookfield  Township,  (now) 
Noble  County. 
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recorder  pro  tern.  The  first  judgment 
entered  by  the  court  was  in  favor  of 
General  Isaac  Van  Horn,  of  Zanesville, 
against  John  Dodds,  for  the  sum  of 
$114.34  and  costs.  The  term  lasted  two 
days. 

At  a called  court  held  May  20,  1819, 
the  first  letters  of  administration  were 
granted  to  Dr.  Samuel  Martin  upon  the 
estate  of  Thomas  Martin  deceased. 
Thomas  Martin  was  a brother  of  Dr. 
Martin,  and  was  drowned  in  attempting 
to  cross  the  river  a short  distance  above 
McConnelsville. 

The  second  regular  term  of  court  be- 
gan July  5,  1819,  in  a cabin  located  on 
lot  19,  in  McConnelsville.  Nathan  Dear- 
born, of  Windsor  Township,  was  the 
coroner  and  acting  sheriff.  The  follow- 
ing were  summoned  as  the  first  grand 
jury  of  the  county  : 

William  M.  Dawes,  foreman,  Joseph 
Devereaux,  A.  Devol,  Zadock  Dicker- 
son,  Sylvanus  Newton,  Gilbert  (Jlney, 
Isaac  Hedges,  Simeon  Morgueridge, 
Samuel  Ilenry,  Asa  Emerson,  Nathaniel 
Shepard,  Rufus  P.  Stone,  Alexander 
McConnel,  Archibald  McCollum,  and 
Richard  Cheadle. 

The  first  indictment  presented  by  the 
grand  jury  was  against  Enoch  Toper 
for  assault  and  battery  on  James  Frisby. 
Erisby  was  afterward  a justice  of  the 
peace  and  a prominent  citizen  of  Bloom 
Township.  To  the  indictment  Toper 
pleaded  “not  guilty,”  and  for  the  trial 
the  first  petit  jury  was  impaneled,  viz.: 
T.  M.  Gates,  Benjamin  Johnson,  William 
Murphy,  William  Tew  is,  Micaii  Adams, 
Philip  K abler, Benjamin  William,  Eli  jah 
Witham,  Abraham  Hews,  John  Seaman, 
Samuel  White  and  B.  W.  Talbot. 

The  jury  retired  outside  of  the  log 
court  room  in  charge  of  a.  sworn  officer, 
who  was  duly  instructed  “ not  to  permit 


the  jury  to  have  anything  to  eat  or 
drink  (water  excepted)  until  they  agreed 
upon  a verdict.”  They  soon  agreed, 
finding  Toper*  guilty.  He  Avas  assessed 
a fine  of  $3  and  costs. 

The  October  term  of  ©hurt,  1819,  be- 
gan on  the  4th  of  the  month.  At  this 
term  James  Reed  was  the  first  person 
naturalized.  He  was  an  Irishman,  re- 
siding on  Duck  Creek,  now  in  Noble 
County. 

The  first  slander  suit  in  the  county 
was  tried  at  this  term — Ezekiel  Hyatt 
vs.  Philip  Moore.  Moore  charged  Hyatt 
with  having  sworn  to  a lie  on  the  trial 
of  a case  before  a justice  of  the  peace. 
The  jury  who  tried  the  case  were  Levi 
Davis,  John  B.  Perry,  Phineas  Coburn, 
Simeon  Blake,  James  Whitaker,  William 
Silvey,  James  Harris,  Jared  Andrews, 
Levi  Ellis,  Levi  Deaver,  John  Shutt  and 
Jonathan  Porter. 

The  jury  found  Hyatt  guilty,  and  he 
was  fined  $17.  Evidently  slander  suits 
were  not  very  profitable  at  that  day. 

At  the  March  term,  1820,  the  presi- 
dent judge,  Hon.  E.  Osborn,  made  his 
first  appearance  at  McConnelsville  in  his 
official  capacity.  Up  to  that  time  the 
associate  judges  had  managed  the  judi- 
cial affairs  of  the  county. 

Under  the  first  constitution  of  the 
State  (1802)  the  court  of  common  pleas 
was  constituted  of  a president  judge  and 
three  associates  elected  by  the  legisla- 
ture for  a term  of  seven  years.  The 
president  judge  was  a lawyer  and  held 
court  in  the  different  counties  compos- 
ing his  judicial  district!  The  associate 

*At  the  March  term.  1820.  Leper’s  name  again 
figured  on  the  records,  lie  was  then  indicted  for  as- 
sault and  battery  on  John  Hull,  and  John  Hull  was 
indicted  lor  a similar  offense  against  l.oper.  Hull 
pleaded  “guilty,”  and  was  fined  $1.  The  case  against 
l.o per  was  iiullc  fjrnwiiuiril. 

■I'Atthe  time  of  organization  Morgan  County  was 
in  the  fourth  judicial  district,  but  on  February  34,  1820, 
was  placed  in  the  eighth. 
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judges  were  citizens  of  tlie  county,  and, 
with  one  exception  in  Morgan  County, 
were  not  lawyers.  “They  were,”  says 
Judge  Gaylord,  “generally  honest,  sub- 
stantial gentlemen  of  sound  judgment 
and  good  appearance,  of  fair  ability  and 
of  general  information;  without  preju- 
dice, hatred  or  ill-will  toward  any  one. 
In  some  instances,  however,  there  were 
failures  in  all  or  a part  of  these  impor- 
tant qualifications.  If  there  should  be 
any  such  it  was  set  down  as  a mistake 
by  the  judge-makers  and  patiently  borne 
with,  for  in  those  days  impeachment 
was  seldom  resorted  to.  The  wags 
about  the  court-house  and  court-room 
would  have  their  fun  at  the  expense  of 
the  honorable  judicary,  and  occasionally 
indulged  in  pretty  rough  remarks. 
They  would  declare  that  there  were 
1,000  judges  upon  the  bench.  . . . 

To  reach  this  arithmetical  conclusion 
they  made  the  president  judge  to  repre- 
sent the  figure  one,  and  the  three  asso- 
ciates three  ciphers.” 

Morgan  County  is  small,  both  in  ter- 
ritory and  in  population  ; the  people  are 
of  a peaceful  disposition  and  averse  to 
litigation,  consequently  there  has  never 
been  a large  amount  of  legal  business. 
Vet  the  county  has  had,  and  still  has,  a 
bar  of  more  than  average  ability.  The 


record  of  able,  honorable  men.  Several 
Morgan  County  attorneys  have  distin- 
guished themselves  as  legislators,  jurists 
and  military  officers.  In  this  chapter 
the  writer  has  sought  to  include  the 
name  of  every  lawyer  of  prominence 
who  ever  resided  in  the  countv,  giving 
biographical  sketches  wherever  such 
were  obtainable. 

At  the  time  the  first  courts  were  held 
in  Morgan  County  there  were  no  resi- 
dent lawyers  in  McConnelsville.  The 


attorneys  who  attended  to  the  small 
amount  of  legal  business  brought  be- 
fore the  courts  were  chiefly  residents  of 
Muskingum,  and  among  them  were  sev- 
eral men  of  high  standing  in  the  legal 
profession.  A glance  at  some  of  the 
earliest  court  journals  reveals  the 
names  of  S.  W.  Culbertson,  General 
Herrick,  Charles  B.  Goddard,  Wyllys 
Silliman,  Appleton  Downer,  Alexander 
Harper,  Richard  Stillwell  and  John 
Doland. 

John  Doland  became  the  first  resi- 
dent attorney,  and  put  out  a sign  noti- 
fying the  public  that  he  was  an  “ attor- 
ney and  counselor  at  law  and  solicitor 
in  chancery  in  Morgan  and  adjacent 
counties.”  He  had  but  little  legal  bus- 
iness, and  for  a livelihood  he  betook 
himself  to  teaching  the  village  school. 
He  had  talent,  but  was  intemperate  and 
dissipated,  and  of  little  account  as  a 
lawyer. 

Hon.  John  E.  Hanna  is  not  only  the 
oldest  member  of  the  Morgan  County 
bar,  but  also  one  of  the  oldest  lawyers 
of  Southern  Ohio.  He  has  resided  and 
practiced  his  profession  in  McConnels- 
ville for  sixty  years.  The  county  has  no 
citizen  who  is  better  known  or  more 
highly  esteemed.  Full  of  years  and 
honors,  Judge  Hanna  is  passing  the 
evening  of  his  life  among  the  people  of 
Morgan  County,  to  which  he  came 
when  on  the  threshold  of  man’s  estate. 
He  has  witnessed  most  of  the  changes 
which  time  and  progressive  industry 
have  wrought  in  the  county  since  its 
organization,  and  his  own  influence  has 
always  been  cast  in  favor  of  every  pub- 
lic measure  calculated  to  promote  the 
best  interests  of  the  people.  The  mer- 
chants, doctors,  county  officials  and  law- 
yers.of  McConnelsville  in  182f> — where 
j are  they  ? 
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“ They  are  no  longer  here;  they  all  are  gone 
Into  the  land  of  shadows — all  save  one. 

Honor  and  reverence,  and  the  good  repute 
That  follows  faithful  service  as  its  fruit, 

Be  unto  him,  whom  living  we  salute.” 

John  E.  Hanna  is  descended  from  a 
family  of  pioneers.  His  grandfather, 
John  Hanna,  was  a pioneer  settler  west 
of  the  Alleghanies,  and  was  the  founder 
of  Hannastown  on  the  Loyalhanna,  the 
first  county  seat  of  Westmoreland 
County,  Pennsylvania,  which  was 
hurried  by  the  Indians  and  the  propri- 
etor of  the  town  and  his  wife  taken  pris- 
oners. John  Hanna,  the  father  of  Judge 
Hanna,  learned  the  saddler’s  trade,  and 
established  himself  in  business  in  Greens- 
burg,  where  he  married  Ann  Leonard, 
a niece  of  Governor  Finley.  John 
Hanna  and  wife  lived  in  Greensburg 
until  after  three  children  were  born, 
then  bought  a farm  on  the  Youehiogh- 
eny  River,  in  Rostrover  Township, 
Westmoreland  County,  three  miles 
above  Robbstown.  There,  on  the  19th 
of  December,  1805,  John  E.  Hanna  was 
born.  In  1815  the  family  removed  to 
Cadiz,  Harrison  County,  Ohio,  where 
the  subject  of  this  sketch  was  reared 
and  educaeed.  The  father  of  Judge 
Hanna  was  the  first  auditor  of  Harrison 
County,  and  afterward  held  the  office 
of  associate  judge.  John  E.  Hanna 
read  law  under  Hon.  Chauncey  Dewey, 
and  was  admitted  to  the  bar  of  Ohio 
September  25,  1 825,  although  then  less 
than  twenty  years  of  age. 

In  the  spring  of  1826  lie  came  to  Mc- 
Connelsville,  where  his  home  has  been 
ever  since.  June  7,  1826,  he  married 
Susan  Robertson,  a sister  of  Dr.  Rob- 
ertson. Mrs.  Hanna  died  April  15, 
1865,  and  the  Judge  afterward  married 
Sarah  S.,  daughter  of  Rev.  William 
Swazey. 


In  1826  he  was  appointed  as  aid  upon 
the  staff  of  General  Alexander  McCon- 
nel,  and  in  the  following  year  brigade 
major.  He  held  the  latter  position  until 
1831,  and  was  then  chosen  brigadier- 
general  of  militia,  in  which  capacity  he 
served  until  184<>.  In  the  spring  of 
1831  he  was  appointed  prosecuting  at- 
torney, and  on  the  12th  of  October,  in 
the  same  year,  postmaster  of  McCon- 
nelsville.  In  1833  the  office  of  prose- 
cuting attorney  was  made  elective  and 
| postmasters  became  inefegible.  He 
therefore  resigned  the  postmastership 
and  was  elected  prosecuting  attorney. 
He  continued  to  serve  in  that  office  until 
1838,  and  in  the  fall  of  that  year  was 
elected  representative  to  the  legislature 
from  Morgan  County.  He  was  re- 
elected the  following  year  and  served 
another  term. 

In  February,  1840,  he  was  elected 
president  judge  of  the  eighth  judicial 
circuit  of  the  court  of  common  [pleas, 
embracing  the  counties  of  Morgan, 
Washington,  Athens,  Meigs,  Gallia, 
Lawrence  and  Scioto.  In  this  important 
office  he  served  with  honor  for  seven 
years,  and  doubtless  would  have  been 
reelected  but  for  the  fact  that  the  legis- 
lature was  anti-democratic.  In  1854, 
Judge  Stillwell  having  resigned  as  pres- 
ident judge,  Judge  Hanna  was  ap- 
pointed to  fill  the  vacancy. 

At  the  opening  of  the  rebellion  he 
espoused  the  cause  of  the  Union  with 
warmth,  and  took  an  active  part  in 
raising  troops  for  the  army.  lie  was  of- 
fered the  position  of  lieutenant-colonel 
of  the  I 7th  Regiment,  but  declined  on 
account  of  the  ill  health  of  his  wife. 
Governor  Foster  appointed  him  one  of 
the  trustees  of  the  Athens  Asylum  for 
the  Insane,  and  through  his  influence  I >r. 
Agnes  Johnson  wasappointed  physician 
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to  minister  to  the  wants  of  the  female 
patients.  This  was  the  first  appoint- 
ment of  a female  physician  in  any  of  the 
State  institutions,  and  experience  has 
shown  the  wisdom  of  the  experiment. 
In  November,  1855,  Judge  Hanna  was 
appointed  postmaster  at  McConnels- 
v i lie,  and  entered  upon  his  duties  in 
January  following.  He  has  been  a life- 
long Democrat. 

James  L.  Gage  located  in  McCon- 
nelsville  in  1827.  He  was  originally 
from  New  York  State,  but  came  here 
from  Lucas  County,  Ohio.  He  served 
two  terms  as  prosecuting  attorney, 
and  in  1844-7  was  one  of  the  associate 
judges  of  the  county.  During  his  stay 
he  established  a foundry  in  McConnels- 
ville,  which  did  a good  business  for  a 
time,  but  finally  resulted  unsuccess- 
fully. After  more  than  twenty  years’ 
residence  in  Morgan  County  he  removed 
to  the  northern  part  of  the  State,  where 
he  died.  He  was  a lawyer  of  fair  ability. 

Hon.  James  Madison  Gaylord.  This 
gentleman,  an  able  and  honored  citi- 
zen, was  born  in  Zanesville  May  29, 
181 1,  and  died  in  McConnelsville  June 
14,  1874.  He  came  with  his  parents  to 
McConnelsville  in  1818,  and  resided  in 
the  village  until  his  death.  He  was  a 
man  of  good  ability,  and  though  his 
educational  opportunities  were  not 
great  his  self-acquired  knowledge 
thoroughly  fitted  him  for  the  practical 
duties  of  life.  He  attended  the  village 
schools,  and  for  one  year  was  a pupil  of 
the  university  at  Athens.  In  1833-4 
hereadlaAv  intheofficeof  Judge  Ilanna, 
but  did  not  complete  his  legal  studies. 
In  1834  he  was  appointed  clerk  of  the 
court  of  common  pleas,  also  clerk  of  the 
supreme  court  (now  the  district  court), 
which  positions  he  tilled  until  1849.  In 
1850  he  was  elected  to  congress  from  the 


thirteenth  district,  which  then  included 
Morgan  County.  At  the  expiration  of 
his  term  he  was  elected  probate  judge, 
and  held  the  office  during  one  term.  In 
1860  he  was  deputy  United  States  Mar- 
shal, and  took  the  census  of  the  county. 
In  1805  he  was  elected  justice  of  the 
peace,  and  by  successive  reelections  was 
continued  in  that  office  until'his  death. 
He  was  a stanch  democrat,  always  ac- 
tive in  politics,  and  one  of  the  best 
stump  speakers  the  county  ever  had. 
For  twenty  years  he  was  a member  of 
the  county  central  committee  of  his 
party.  In  1836  he  married  Roxa,  daugh- 
ter of  N.  Shepard.  Three  sons  sur- 
vived him,  and  two  of  his  sons  were 
sacrificed  on  the  altar  of  his  country. 
In  all  his  official  positions,  as  well  as  in 
private  and  social  life,  his  conduct  was 
marked  by  the  strictest  integrity  and 
uprightness,  and  his  genial  affability 
and  sterling  worth  won  the  highest  ap- 
preciation and  respect.  He  was  a very 
pleasing  writer,  and  in  1872-3  contrib- 
uted to  the  Democrat , under  the  signa- 
ture of  “Antiquarian,”  a series  of  re- 
markably interesting  articles  on  the 
local  history  of  the  county,  from  which 
the  editors  of  this  volume  have  freely 
drawn,  especially  in  the  preparation  of 
the  histories  of  the  several  townships. 

Hon.  Elijah  Hayward,  aged  seventy- 
eight,  died  at  his  residence  in  McCon- 
nelsville September  24,  1864.  He  was 
a native  of  the  town  of  Bridgewater, 
Mass.,  and  was  mainly  self-educated. 
Fie  read  law  under  Chief-Justice  Par- 
sons of  Massachusetts,  and  in  1818 
traveled  in  Europe.  In  1S1 9 became 
west,  reaching  Cincinnati  in  December. 
There  he  engaged  in  the  practice  of 
law,  and  for  a time  edited  a democratic 
newspaper  known  as  Liberty  Hall.  For 
four  years  (1825  to  1829)  he  represented 
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Hamilton  County  in  the  legislature,  and 
in  1830  was  elected  judge  of  the  su- 
preme court  of  Ohio.  In  the  next  year 
President  Jackson  appointed  him  com- 
missioner of  the  general  land  office, 
which  position  he  held  until  1835.  He 
then  resigned  and  removed  to  McCon- 
nelsville,  whither  his  son  Fred,  still  a 
resident  of  the  town,  had  preceded 
him.  During  his  residence  here  he 
practiced  law,  and  for  a time  was  edi- 
tor of  one  of  the  local  papers.  He  did 
not  seek  business,  and  consequently  his 
practice  was  not  large.  During  the 
later  years  of  his  life  he  devoted  much 
of  his  time  to  the  preparation  of  gene- 
alogical histories  of  the  Massachusetts 
families  represented  in  southern  Ohio. 
After  his  death  his  manuscripts  went 
to  the  Massachusetts  Historical  Society. 
He  was  a life-long  democrat,  and  was  a 
Roman  Catholic  in  religious  faith, 
though  reared  a Protestant.  He  was 
an  intimate  personal  friend  of  Andrew 
Jackson,  and  is  said  to  have  had  con- 
siderable influence  over  him  at  one 
time.  Judge  Hayward  was  a man  of 
great  force  of  character,  and  of  exten- 
sive and  varied  attainments. 

Hon.  Ezra  E.  Evans,  ex-judge  of  the 
eighth  judicial  district,  was  a resident 
attorney  of  Morgan  County  for  nearly 
a score  of  years.  He  was  born  near 
llelmont  Station,  in  Belmont  County, 
Ohio,  March  5,  1816,  and  educated  in 
the  common  schools.  He  read  law  in 
Cambridge,  Guernsey  County,  under 
his  brother,  Nathan  Evans,  and  was 
admitted  to  the  bar  April  17,  1837,  in 
Georgetown,  Brown  County,  Ohio. 
After  practicing  a short  time  in  Toledo 
lie  returned  to  Cambridge,  where  he 
practiced  from  December,  1838,  until 
March,  1840.  He  then  moved  to  Mc- 
Connelsville,  and  in  1851  was  elected 
17 


probate  judge,  which  office  he  held  two 
years.  In  1858  he  removed  to  Zanes- 
ville, here  he  still  resides  and  prac- 
tices His  profession.  In  1861  he  was 
elected  judge  of  the  court  of  common 
pleas,  and  held  that  office  one  term. 
He  was  married  in  1843  to  Mary  F. 
Lawrence,  widow  of  John  R.  Law- 
rence, and  daughter  of  Colonel  Benja- 
min W.  Talbot.  Judge  Evans  was  form- 
erly a whig,  and  is  now  a republican. 

Melvin  Clarke,  for  ten  years  a prac- 
ticing attorney  of  McConnelsville,  was 
descended  from  Puritan  ancestors,  and 
was  born  in  Ashfield,  Mass.,  November 
15,  1818.  He  was  educated  in  the 
schools  of  his  native  state,  and  in  1838 
came  west.  For  several  years  he  was 
engaged  in  teaching  in  Kentucky,  7 Vest 
Virginia  and  Washington  County, 
Ohio.  Devoting  himself  to  the  study 
of  law  in  his  spare  time  he  gained  ad- 
mission to  the  bar  in  1843,  and  began 
the  practice  of  his  profession  in  Mor- 
gan County.  He  had  a clear  analyt- 
ical mind,  and  was  a cogent  reasoner 
and  an  able  lawyer.  In  1853  lie  re- 
moved to  Marietta,  where  he  practiced 
law  until  the  outbreak  of  the  rebellion. 
He  was  one  of  the  organizers  of  the 
36th  Regiment  O.  Ah  I.,  and  served  as 
lieutenant-colonel  of  that  organization 
until  killed  bv  a shot  from  a ten-pound 
shell  at  the  battle  of  Antietam  Septem- 
ber 17,  1862.  He  was  buried  at  Mari- 
etta with  military  honors,  and  a monu- 
ment was  erected  to  1 1 is  memory  by  his 
j comrades  in  arms  and  by  his  associates 
at  the  bar.  Col.  Clarke  was  twice  mar- 
ried, first  to  Miss  Dorcas  Dana  of  New- 
port, and  second  to  Miss  Sophia  Brown- 
ing of  Belpre,  Ohio.  By  his  lirst  mar- 
riage lie  had  one  son,  Joseph  1).  Clarke, 
who  was  killed  in  the  war  at  City 
Point,  Va.,  in  1864. 
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I Ion.  Isaac  Parrish  was  a member  of 
the  Morgan  County  bar  for  several 
years,  and  represented  tl  1 is  district  in 
congress.  He  was  admitted  to  the 
bar  prior  to  1840,  and  located  in  Guern- 
sey County,  where  lie  was  an  unsuccess- 
ful candidate  for  congressional  honors; 
but  after  moving  to  Morgan  County  he 
sought  and  obtained  a nomination ; was 
elected,  and  served  in  the  congress  of 
1845-7.  He  was  a democrat — a man 
of  considerable  ability — but  his  argu- 
ments were  always  conspicuous  for  that 
fault  known  to  rhetoricians  as  “arguing 
in  a circle.”  He  embarked  in  the  mill- 
ing business  at  Sharon,  then  in  Morgan 
County,  and  while  there  originated  a 
project  known  as  the  Sharon  Railroad, 
which  a few  year's  later  was  merged 
into  the  famous  “ Calico  ” line.  After 
the  failure  of  his  visionary  enterprise  he 
was  one  of  the  chief  projectors  and  or- 
ganizers of  Noble  County.  He  moved 
west,  and  engaged  in  law  business  at 
Guthrie  Center,  Iowa,  where  he  was 
drowned  by  the  upsetting  of  a boat. 

Hon.  Daniel  B.  Linn,  now  a resi- 
dent of  Zanesville,  passed  his  early  life 
and  began  his  professional  career  in 
Morgan  County.  He  was  born  in 
Muskingum  County,  in  1819,  and  in 
1820  moved  to  Center  Township,  Mor- 
gan County.  His  father,  Joseph  C. 
Linn,  was  a man  of  prominence  in  that 
township ; held  the  office  of  justice  of 
the  peace,  and  was  an  associate  judge  of 
the  county.  The  subject  of  this  notice 
was  educated  at  Granville  and  Marietta 
Colleges,  graduating  from  the  latter  in- 
stitution after  a six  years’  course  in 
1 840.  He  then  taught  in  an  academy 
at  Belpre,  meantime  studying  medicine, 
and  afterward  civil  engineering.  He 
next  began  the  study  of  law,  and  in 
1840  was  admitted  to  the  bar  at  Bucyrus. 


He  began  practice  in  McConnelsville  in 
the  office  of  Judge  Hanna,  and  was  af- 
terward associated  with  him  in  practice 
for  two  years.  In  1848  he  edited  the 
Morgan  Count g Chronicle , and  in  1854 
established  the  Enquirer , a.  democratic 
newspaper,  which  he  edited  until  1859, 
at  the  same  time  carrying  on  his  law 
business  and  taking  an  active  part  in 
politics.  In  1860  he  removed  to  Zanes- 
ville. Since  leaving  Morgan  County 
Mr.  Linn  has  devoted  himself  to  the 
practice  of  law  and  to  railroad  matters. 
In  1866-7  and  1868-9  he  represented 
Muskingum  and  Perry  Counties  in  the 
State  senate,  and  in  1870-1  represented 
the  same  district  on  the  State  board  of 
equalization. 

IIon.  Cydnor  B.  Tompkins  was  a na- 
tive of  Belmont  County.  With  his 
father’s  family  he  came  to  Morgan 
County  at  an  early  day.  He  was  a 
graduate  of  the  Ohio  University  and 
read  law  with  George  James  at  Zanes- 
ville, after  which  he  opened  an  office  in 
McConnelsville.  lie  was  subsequently 
elected  prosecuting  attorney,  and  was 
a member  of  Congress  from  1857  to 
1861 . Possessed  of  a tenacious  memory, 
he  seldom  if  ever,  forgot  anything  he 
read  or  that  came  under  his  observa- 
tion. He  was  an  able  advocate,  and 
eloquent  speaker,  of  ardent  tempera- 
ment, a warm,  personal  friend  and 
genial  companion.  He  died  in  McCon- 
nelsville July  22,  1862. 

Hon.  Frederick  W.  Wood,  ex-judge 
of  the  eighth  district,  was  for  many 
years  one  of  the  prominent  lawyers  of 
the  Morgan  County  bar.  He  passed 
his  early  life  in  Manchester  township, 
this  county,  where  his  father,  Frederick 
Wood,  settled  in  1832.  Judge  Wood 
was.  educated  at  Marietta  and  Gran- 
ville. lie  studied  law  in  McConnels- 
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ville  under  W.  T.  Bascom,  and  also 
attended  the  Cincinnati  law  school.  In 
1817  he  was  admitted  to  the  bar  and 
settled  at  McConnelsville,  where  he 
practiced  until  his  removal  to  Colum- 
bus in  1876.  He  served  as  captain  in 
the  86th  Regiment  O.  V.  I.  in  1862, 
and  was  a member  of  the  legislature  of 
1863-4.  In  1864  he  was  a presidential 
elector,  and  in  1868  a delegate  to  the 
Chicago  convention.  He  was  elected 
judge  in  1869  and  served  upon  the 
bench  five  years. 

Royal  T.  Sprague  came  to  McCon- 
nelsville  from  Muskingum  County 
••  along  in  the  forties,”  and  remained 
three  or  four  years,  practicing  in  part- 
nership with  C.  C.  Covey.  He  was  a 
man  of  excellent  ability.  In  1849  he 
went  to  California  and  he  has  since 
served  as  chief  justice  of  that  state. 

David  B.  Shivel,  a native  of  McCon- 
nelsville, was  county  recorder  in  1852-55. 
He  afterward  studied  law  and  was  ad- 
mitted to  the  bar,  but  practiced  very 
little.  He  became  a teacher  and  died 
while  following  that  profession. 

Joseph  Gaston,  now  a successful  law- 
yer of  Portland,  Oregon,  was  reared 
and  educated  in  Morgan  County.  He 
read  law  and  about  1860  located  in 
McConnelsville  for  a short  time.  He 
then  went  to  the  Pacific  slope,  where 
lie  has  become  prominent  as  a railroad 
man  and  lawyer. 

R.  I).  Hopper  studied  law  in  the  of- 
fice of  Hon.  C.  B.  Tompkins,  and  prac- 
ticed in  McConnelsville  for  ten  or 
twelve  years.  He  went  to  St.  Louis 
some  time  during  the  war;  returned  to 
this  state  and  died. 

William  W.  Pyle,  a native  of  Mor- 
gan County,  and  for  several  years  a 
compositor  in  the  Herald  office,  was 
admitted  to  the  bar  in  September,  1865. 


He  never  had  much  practice  here. 
For  a time  he  was  local  editor  of  the 
Herald.  He  now  resides  in  Zanesville. 

General  Francis  Bates  Pond  was 
born  at  Ellisburg,  Jefferson  County, 
Hew  York,  August  19, 1825,  and  died  at 
Malta,  Morgan  County,  O.,  November 
2,  1883.  He  was  the  eldest  in  the 
family  of  Rev.  Charles  B.  and  Abbey 
(Russell  Bates)  Pond,  which  consisted  of 
eight  children.  His  family  was  of 
English  extraction,  and  their  record  can 
be  traced  back  to  Samuel  Pond,  “ Gen- 
tleman,” in  the  year  1642.  That  he  came 
of  loyal,  patriotic  stock,  is  evidenced  in 
the  fact  that  his  grandfather,  Major 
Barnabas  Pond,  served  with  distinction 
under  General  Lafayette  in  the  war  of 
the  revolution,  while  Admiral  Foote 
was  a lineal  descendant  of  one  of  his 
ancestors. 

The  boyhood  of  General  Pond  was 
spent  at  his  father’s  home,  or  at  work 
upon  neighboring  farms  until  he  at- 
tained his  sixteenth  year.  At  this  time 
he  experienced  his  first  great  sorrow — 
the  death  of  his  mother — a lady  of  rare 
excellence  of  character,  and  ay  hose  in- 
fluence contributed  largely  to  the  suc- 
cess that  croAvned  his  efforts  in  after 
life.  Shortly  after  the  death  of  his 
mother,  which  occurred  in  July,  1841, 
lie  entered  Oberlin  College  in  this 
State.  He  soon  evidenced  the  posses- 
sion of  those  qualities  that  subsequently 
made  everyone  who  came  in  contact 
with  him  his  friend.  He  was  possessed 
of  a remarkably  retentive  memory, 
Avliich  in  a degree  lessened  his  scholastic 
labors.  His  college  life  was  tilled  with 
deprivations  and  struggles.  He  was 
without  means,  and  he  literally  worked 
his  way  through  the  five  years'  course. 
One  of  the  salient  points  of  his  charac- 
ter then,  as  in  after  years,  w‘as  his 
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thorough  appreciation  of  the  humorous. 
Life  to  him  always  had  a bright  side, 
and  he  loved  to  look  upon  it.  This 
element  in  his  character  enabled  him  to 
pass  through  ordeals  which  would  have 
disheartened  many  young  men  of  his 
age.  lie  graduated  with  honors  in  the 
class  of  1846,  and  spent  the  succeeding 
three  years  at  Kent,  0.  One  year  was  ; 
occupied  in  teaching  and  two  as  book- 
keeper for  the  firm  of  Charles  and 
Marvin  Kent  of  that  place.  In  the 
spring  of  1850  he  came  to  Harmar,  O., 
and  was  employed  as  a teacher  of  the 
classics  in  the  Harmar  Academy,  taught 
by  his  uncle,  Henry  Bates. 

During  his  senior  year  at  college  the 
question  as  to  which  profession  he 
should  adopt  as  his  life’s  vocation — law 
or  theology — agitated  his  mind.  His 
father,  a Congregational  clergyman, 
and  a gentleman  of  marked  ability  as 
a minister,  was  quite  desirous  that 
he  should  choose  the  former.  To 
make  the  choice  involved  a severe 
struggle  extending  through  a period  of 
three  years.  He  finally  became  con- 
vinced, however,  that  he  was  not  called 
to  the  ministry,  and  wrote  his  father 
that  he  had  decided  to  become  a 
lawyer.  These  years  of  indecision  lie 
regarded  as  the  most  unprofitable  of 
his  life.  In  1849  he  commenced  the 
study  of  the  law  in  an  office  at  Cleve- 
land, Ohio,  and  subsequently  studied  in 
the  office  of  Darwin  E.  Gardiner,  of 
Marietta,  Ohio.  At  the  solicitation  of 
Hon.  Henry  Dowes  he  came  to  Malta 
November  2,  1850,  and  during  the  win- 
ter,  and  succeeding  one  Avas  engaged  in 
teaching,  at  the  same  time  pursuing  his 
legal  studies  in  the  office  of  Colonel 
Melvin  Clarke,  March  10, 1852,  he  was 
admitted  to  the  bar,  and  immediately 
entered  upon  the  active  practice  of  his 


profession.  In  1855  he  was  elected 
prosecuting  attorney  and  served  two 
terms  with  credit  and  distinction ; dur- 
ing this  time  he  was  engaged  in  the 
trial  of  a number  of  important  cases 
that  gave  him  more  than  a local  repu- 
tation as  a rising  lawyer. 

In  April,  1861,  he  enlisted  as  a private 
in  what  was  subsequently  known  as 
Company  H of  the  17th  O.  V.  I..  and 
was  unanimously  elected  its  captain,  and 
upon  the  organization  of  the  regiment 
was  made  its  lieutenant  colonel  and 
served  in  that  capacity  under  General 
Rosecrans  in  an  active  campaign  in 
West  Virginia,  In  October,  1861,  he 
Avas  commissioned  lieutenant  colonel 
with  L.  P.  Marsh  as  colonel  to  recruit 
the  62d  regiment.  Colonel  Marsh  re- 
signed in  January,  1862,  and  General 
Pond  was  promoted  to  the  colonelcy 
and  ordered  to  the  front.  He  served 
under  Generals  Lander  and  Shields  in 
the  campaign  of  1862  in  the  Shenan- 
doah Valley.  From  the  1st  of  July, 
1862,  he  served  with  General  McClellan 
on  the  peninsula  where  his  command 
remained  until  the  General  fell  back 
to  Hampdon,  and  thence  to  Suffolk 
under  Generals  Mansfield  and  Peck. 
In  January,  1863,  he  moved  Avitli 
his  regiment  to  Newbern,  N.  C.,  and 
thence  by  ocean  transports  to  Port 
Royal  harbor.  He  led  the  advance 
in  the  capture  of  Folly  Island,  par- 
ticipated in  the  attack  on  Morris 
Island,  Avliere  his  command  Avas  terribly 
cut  to  pieces.  In  the  Avi filer  of  1863-4 
his  regiment  veteranized,  and  after  a 
furlough  of  one  month  he  returned  to 
the  front  and  Avas  assigned  to  the  com- 
mand of  General  Butler,  and  during  the 
campaign  of  1864  he  commanded  the 
1st  Brigade  1st  Division  10th  Army 
Corps.  The  campaign  Avas  a severe 
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one,  ancl  from  2,400  strong  in  the  spring 
his  comma nd  was  reduced  to  1,100  in 
November,  nearly  all  killed  and  wound- 
ed. He  had  one  horse  shot  from  under 
him,  and  was,  as  it  was  thought  at  the 
time,  slightly  wounded  in  the  temple. 
In  December,  1864,  he  resigned  his 
commission  on  account  of  ill  health  and 
returned  to  his  home.  He  was  made 
brigadier  general  by  brevet  in  1864. 

After  his  return  to  McConnelsville 
the  General  again  entered  upon  the 
practice  of  the  law,  and  in  1867  was 
elected  a member  of  the  house  of  rep- 
resentatives of  Ohio.  At  the  expiration 
of  his  term  he  Avas  elected  attorney  gen- 
eral of  the  State  (1870)  and  served  two 
terms.  He  was  a member  of  the  constitu- 
tional convention  of  1873.  His  official 
life  closed  with  his  second  term  in  the 
State  senate  in  1883.  While  a member 
of  that  body  lie  introduced  and  secured 
the  passage  of  the  law  known  as  the 
“ Pond  Bill,”  an  act  to  “more  effect- 
ually provide  against  the  evils  result- 
ing from  the  traffic  in  intoxicating 
liquors,”  and  which  proposed  taxation, 
as  a practical  and  restrictive  policy, 
under  the  peculiar  provisions  of  the 
State  constitution  relating  to  the  traffic 
in  intoxicating  liquors.  Throughout 
his  entire  legislative  career  his  ability 
as  a lawyer  Avas  recognized,  and  Avhile 
a member  of  the  senate  he  was  chair- 
man of  the  judiciary  committee.  1 1 is 
vieivs  upon  all  questions  were  sound 
and  comprehensive,,  and  lie  was  re- 
garded as  a discreet  and  prudent  legis- 
lator, a,  safe  counsellor,  an  efficient 
executive  officer  and  a faithful  guardian 
of  every  trust  committed  to  his  hands. 
In  his  political  affiliation  lie  was  a 
republican.  In  religious  belief  he  was 
through  life  an  adherent  of  the  early 
teachings  of  his  father;  and  the  corner- 


stone of  his  creed  was,  “ To  do  good  to 
his  felloAvmen.” 

General  Pond  Avas  first  married  to 
Miss  Eliza  A.,  daughter  of  George  L. 
Corner,  Esq.,  of  Malta,  in  1854.  She 
died  January  13,  1866.  May  21,  1867, 
he  married  Miss  Emma,  a sister  of  his 
first  Avife.  She  died  March  18,  1870. 
In  1876  he  Avas  married  to  Miss  Janet, 
daughter  of  Andrew  Alexander,  of 
Washington  County,  Pa.  Bv  the  first 
marriage  there  were  two  children,  Mary 
Blanche,  now  Mrs.  W.  F.  Smith,  of 
Barnesville,  Ohio,  and  George  Charles, 
now  residing  at  St.  Paul,  Minn.  By 
the  second,  a son,  Francis  Newell,  avIio 
died  in  infancy. 

At  the  close  of  his  legislative  services, 
General  Pond  returned  to  his  home, 
but  it  was  only  for  the  purpose  of  bat- 
tling as  a gallant  soldier  with  the 
“ Grim  Destroyer.”  The  wound  in  the 
right  temple,  which  was  received  in  an 
engagement  at  Dee])  Bun,  Va.,  August 
16,  1864,  developed  into  a malignant 
cancer,  which  terminated  his  life  after 
nineteen  years  of  suffering,  which  he 
endured  Avithout  a murmur. 

The  character  of  General  Pond 
seemed  to  be  a strange  mingling  of 
manly  sternness  and  Avomanly  tender- 
ness. Kind  and  gentle  almost  to  a 
fault,  yet  he  Avas  possessed  of  iron 
neiwe  and  an  invincible  Avill.  In  his 
life  and  aims  he  was  more  the  philan- 
thropist than  the  philosopher.  In  social 
life  he  was  noted  for  his  hospitality  and 
genial  affability.  He  possessed  in  a rare 
degree  that  quality  of  bearing  and  man- 
ner, united  Avith  a comeliness  of  person 
and  a fine  presence,  Avhicli  not  only  im- 
pressed the  stranger,  but  endeared  him 
to  all  who  enjoyed  his  society,  and  no- 
where Avas  his  death  more  regretted 
than  in  Morgan  County. 
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Henry  Moore  Davis,  for  many  years 
a member  of  the  bar  of  Ohio,  died  at 
his  home  in  Malta  Township,  September 
20,  1882,  aged  91  years.  lie  was  born 
near  Hagerstown,  Md.,  December  7, 
1791.  In  the  year  1802  he  moved  with 
his  parents  to  the  vicinity  of  East  Rusli- 
ville,  Fairfield  County,  O.  In  Febru- 
ary, 1821,  he  married  Elizabeth  Ruth, 
of  Knox  County,  O.,  who  died  March 
24,  1877.  They  reared  eight  children 
— one  daughter  and  seven  sons ; all 
still  living  save  two  sons.  In  the  war 
of  1812  Mr.  Davis  joined  Captain 
Adam  Hinckley’ s company  in  a Ken- 
tucky regiment  and  served  under  Gen- 
eral Harrison  in  his  memorable  cam- 
paigns. From  1836  to  1842  he  edited 
and  published  a paper  called  the  Demo- 
crat and  Advertiser  at  Somerset,  Perry 
County,  O.  He  began  the  study  of  law 
under  John  B.  Orton  at  Somerset  in 
1842,  and  was  admitted  to  the  bar  in 
1844.  Mr.  Davis  resided  in  Perry 
County  until  1851,  when  lie  removed  to 
Morgan  County,  where  he  resided  until 
his  death.  He  was  a man  of  moral 
habits  and  strict  integrity.  He  joined 
the  Methodist  Church  when  young,  and 
remained  a consistent  Christian  as  long 
as  he  lived.  He  joined  the  Masonic 
order  at  Lancaster  in  1826,  and  was 
among  the  oldest  Masons  in  Ohio. 

Cautius  C.  Covey  was  another  law- 
yer who  came  to  McConnelsville  in 
1840,  and  was  prosecuting  attorney  in 
1844-47.  He  removed  to  Marietta,  and 
while  living  there  was  a candidate  for 
State  senator  for  the  district  composed 
of  Washington  and  Morgan  Counties. 
1 1 is  opponent,  Edwin  Corner,  of  Mor- 
gan County,  was  declared  elected,  but 
on  the  election  being  contested  by 
Covey,  the  seat  was  given  to  the  latter. 
In  November,  1852,  while  on  his  way 


to  Columbus,  he  was  killed  by  a boiler 
explosion  on  the  steamer  “Buckeye 
Belle,”  near  Beverly.  Mr.  Covey  was 
an  able  man. 

IIon.  E.  M.  Stanbery  is  a leading1 
member  of  the  bar,  and  the  most  prom- 
inent and  best  known  business  man  of 
Morgan  County.  His  history,  there- 
fore, is  an  essential  part  of  the  history 
of  the  county,  though  Mr.  Stanbery 
very  reluctantly  yielded  his  consent  to 
the  appearance  in  this  chapter  of  a per- 
sonal mention  of  himself. 

Elias  Millen  Stanbery*-  son  of  Jacob 
W.  and  Eliza  (Jones)  Stanbery,  was 
born  on  the  farm  now  owned  by  David 
Frasli,  one  mile  north  of  Triadelpliia, 
in  Deerfield  Township,  Morgan  County, 
April  20,  1833.  He  received  his  early 
education  in  the  primitive  log  school 
houses  of  pioneer  days,  with  their  slab 
benches,  high  writing  desks  and  other 
uncomfortable  appointments.  He  was 
a quick  and  diligent  pupil,  and,  as  many 
of  his  old  schoolmates  remember,  a 
leader  in  boyish  sports.  In  the  summer 
of  1853  he  attended  the  high  school  at 
McConnelsville,  then  under  the  superin- 
tendency of  Daniel  T.  Johnson ; and  in 
the  following  fall  and  winter  taught 
school  at  Big  Bottom  and  Locust  Grove. 
In  the  spring  of  1854  our  subject  en 
tered  the  Ohio  University  at  Athens, 
where  he  took  an  exceptionally  high 
rank  in  his  studies,  and  graduated  with 
the  degree  of  A.  B.  in  1857.  He  at- 
tended the  Cincinnati  Law  School  the 
following  winter  and  graduated  from 
that  institution  with  the  degree  of 
LL.B.  in  1858.  The  next  year  was 
spent  in  Kansas,  Iowa  and  Nebraska, 
but  becoming  convinced  that  the  West 
at  that  time  had  more  than  a sufficient 
number  of  lawyers,  he  returned  to  his 
native  county  and  in  October,  1859, 
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opened  a law  office  in  McConnelsville, 
where  he  has  since  resided.  He  entered 
upon  his  professional  career  with  the 
industry  and  earnestness  which  have 
been  characteristic  of  all  of  his  under- 
takings, and  soon  rose  to  prominence. 
He  made  it  a rule  to  refuse  all  cases 
that  he  believed  to  be  without  merit ; 
but  when  he  accepted  employment,  he 
nave  his  best  skill  and  most  earnest 

O 

efforts  to  the  cause  of  his  client  and 
was  usually  successful.  From  1862  his 
law  practice  was  large  and  profitable, 
and  aside  from  this  he  dealt  in  real 
estate,  and  the  loaning  of  money.  In 
1875  he  came  into  possession,  and  later 
became  sole  owner  of  the  McConnel 
mill,  and  since  that  time  he  has  given 
most  of  his  time  to  his  large  business 
interests,  having  retired  (but  not  wholly) 
from  the  practice  of  law. 

To  the  management  of  his  business 
Mr.  Stanbery  brought  the  same  indus- 
try and  perseverance  with  which  he 
had  entered  upon  the  practice  of  the 
law;  and  his  business  enterprise  and 
good  judgment  have  rendered  him 
abundantly  successful.  The  records  of 
M<  >rgan  ( ,'ounty  show  that  he  has 
owned  and  conveyed  more  real  estate 
and  now  pays  more  taxes  than  any 
other  person  now  or  heretofore  living 
in  the  county.  He  takes  a commend- 
able interest  in  all  that  tends  to  advance 
the  best  interests  of  the  town  and 
county ; and  every  worthy  public  enter- 
prise finds  in  him  an  earnest  advocate 
and  a warm  supporter.  He  gave  his 
assistance  and  support  to  the  founding 
of  the  First  National  Bank  in  McCon- 
nelsville, to  the  erection  of  the  bridge 
across  the  river  at  that  place,  and  to 
the  establishing  and  upbuilding  of  the 
Brown-Manly  Plow  Company  of  Malta. 
For  fifteen  years  lie  has  worked  zeal- 


ously to  secure  a railroad  through  the 
county  and  to  the  county  seat,  and  has 
spent  much  time  and  money  with  that 
object  in  view.  After  subscribing  to 
no  less  than  ten  different  railroad  pro- 
jects, it  gives  the  writer  pleasure  to 
note  that  the  final  success  of  the  efforts 
I of  Mr.  Stanbery,  and  those  of  other 
public-spirited  citizens,  now  seems  near 
I at  hand. 

In  1883  and  1884  Mr.  Stanbery  erected 
in  McConnelsville  a dwelling  house  and 
a business  block,  that  if  not  destroyed, 
will  attest  his  energy,  enterprise  and 
public  spirit  long  after  he  has  passed 
from  off  the  stage  of  life  forever. 

Mr.  Stanbery  is  a republican  and 
takes  a deep  interest  both  in  local  and 
national  politics.  He  has  also  been 
honored  with  some  offices,  in  which  he 
discharged  his  duties  most  satisfactorily 
to  the  people  who  gave  him  their  votes, 
and  to  citizens  generally,  even  though 
they  might  differ  with  him  in  politics. 
In  1862  he  was  elected  prosecuting  at- 
torney; reelected  in  1864  and  1866.  He 
performed  the  duties  of  his  position 
without  fear  or  favor.  In  1SS0  he  was 
elected  to  represent  his  district  in  the 
State  board  of  equalization.  In  1X81 
he  was  elected  representative  from 
Morgan  County  to  the  65th  General 
Assemblv,  and  bv  reelection  served  in 
| the  66th  Assembly.  He  distinguished 
himself  as  one  of  the  “working  mem- 
bers” of  the  legislature  and  was  identi- 
fied with  several  prominent  measures. 

{ During  his  membership  of  the  assem- 
bly, large  appropriations  were  secured 
J for  the  repair  and  improvement  of  the 
Muskingum  River.  lie  supported 
amendments  to  the  general  appropria- 
tion bills  for  the  distribution  of  fish  in 
the  inland  waters  of  the  State;  and  was 
! among  the  foremost  of  those  favoring 
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appropriations  for  the  extension  and 
improvement  of  the  Ohio  and  the  Ohio 
State  Universities,  and  all  State  benevo- 
lent institutions.  In  general,  his  repre- 
sentation ivas  useful  to  the  State  and 
county,  and  honorable  to  himself.  He 
secured  the  passage  of  a road  law,  ap- 
plicable to  Morgan  County,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  building  up  an  improved  system 
of  roads.  Though  he  knew  at  the  time 
that  the  measure  would  probably  prove 
unpopular  at  first,  he  acted  upon  the 
principle  that  it  is  better  to  be  right 
than  to  hold  office,  following  the  dic- 
tates of  his  judgment,  and  willing  to 
submit  the  decision  of  the  matter  to  time 
and  experiment. 

Through  life  he  has  been  generous 
with  his  friends  and  charitable  toward 
the  worthy  poor.  He  has  never  refused 
aid  to  the  distressed,  if  he  believed  them 
worthy.  He  has  taken  pleasure  in  as- 
sisting deserving  young  men  to  start  in 
business,  and  in  helping  those  who  have 
been  unfortunate,  if  he  believed  that 
their  misfortunes  were  without  their 
own  fault. 

Mr.  Stanbery  was  married  February 
28,  1861,  to  Miss  Kate  M.  Miller.  Of 
this  union  two  children  have  been  born 
— Lizzie  and  Lelia. 

Virtulon  Rich,  a native  of  Vermont, 
came  to  McConnelsville  about  1838. 
He  was  a lawyer  of  common  ability, 
and  never  had  a large  practice.  He 
served  as  justice  of  the  peace  one  or 
two  terms.  He  left  McConnelsville  in 
1857,  and  now  resides  near  Detroit, 
Mich. 

Henry  R.  Hughes,  a native  of  Malta, 
read  law  with  Melvin  Clarke,  and  prac- 
ticed in  Malta  and  McConnelsville  a 
few  years,  beginning  in  1856.  Dur- 
ing the  war  he  removed  to  Perry 
County. 


Newell  Corner,  probate  judge,  is  a 
descendant  of  one  of  the  pioneer  fami- 
lies of  Morgan  County,  within  the 
present  limits  of  which  his  father, 
George  L.  Corner,  was  born  in  1797. 
The  subject  of  this  notice  was  born  in 
Malta,  March  2,  1841.  He  was  edu- 
cated iu  the  schools  of  this  county,  and 
after  attending  Delaware  College  for  a 
short  time  began  the  study  of  law  in 
the  office  of  Wood  & Pond.  He  was 
admitted  to  the  bar  in  September,  1867, 
and  began  practice  in  Malta;  after- 
ward he  was  a-  partner  in  the  firm  of 
Pond,  Corner  tfe  Foulke,  and  next  of 
the  firm  of  Pond  tfc  Corner  until  1876. 
He  was  then  elected  probate  judge,  and 
is  now  serving  his  fourth  term  in  that 
position.  No  other  evidence  is  neces- 
sary to  show  the  popularity  and  esteem 
in  which  Judge  Corner  is  held  by  the 
citizens  of  the  county.  But  few  men 
of  his  age  have  been  more  closely  iden- 
tified with  the  affairs  of  the  county  or 
have  watched  its  development  with 
greater  interest.  Every  enterprise  de- 
voted to  its  advancement  finds  in  Judge 
Corner  a warm  friend  anti  an  able  ad- 
vocate. In  his  religious  and  political 
affiliations  he  is  a Methodist  and  a re- 
publican. 

Hon.  Thomas  W.  Tipton,  one  of  the 
first  United  States  senators  from  the 
State  of  Nebraska,  was  a McConnels- 
ville lawyer  for  about  three  years,  com- 
mencing some  time  during  the  war. 
He  was  the  son  of  a Methodist  preacher, 
Rev.  William  Tipton,  and  was  admitted 
to  the  bar  in  Guernsey  County.  He 
was  somewhat  noted  as  a temperance 
lecturer.  From  this  county  he  went  to 
Nebraska,  where  lie  soon  rose  to  prom- 
inence as  a lawyer  and  politician. 

Hon.  Lemen  Fouts,  ex -probate  judge, 
died  at  his  home  in  McConnelsville, 
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June  25,  1876.  He  was  born  in  Brooks 
County,  Ya.,  December  11,  1800,  and 
in  1815  came  to  Morgan  County,  set- 
tling- with  his  parents  on  Meigs  Creek, 
a mile  from  any  neighbor.  Here  he 
endured  the  hardships  of  pioneer  life 
until  182-4.  In  that  year  he  married 
Elizabeth  Jennings,  of  Marietta,  and 
came  to  McConnelsville  to  live.  He 
worked  at  the  carpenter’s  trade,  and 
with  the  exception  of  a few  years  at 
the  home  of  his  only  son,  Rev.  J.  IV. 
Fonts,  in  Beverly,  resided  in  the  town 
until  his  death.  He  was  elected  pro- 
bate judge  in  1854,  and  filled  that  office 
to  the  entire  satisfaction  of  the  public 
for  six  years.  He  was  a member  of 
the  Methodist  Church  for  fifty-four 
years,  and  was  prominent  in  church 
matter.  He  was  a good  man,  a worthy 
citizen,  and  always  on  the  right  side  of 
every  moral  question. 

Henry  M.  Dawes,  a man  of  excellent 
ability,  though  never  an  attorney  in 
Morgan  County,  was,  nevertheless,  one 
of  the  many  promising  men  the  county 
has  produced.  He  was  born  in  Malta 
in  1832,  and  was  the  son  of  the  late 
Henry  Dawes,  an  influential  citizen. 
He  was  educated  at  Marietta  College, 
and  after  his  admission  to  the  bar  prac- 
ticed in  Washington  County  until  his 
decease  in  1860.  He  was  possessed  of 
a strong  mind,  was  a good  reason er, 
and,  had  he  lived,  no  doubt  his  talents 
would  have  won  for  him  distinction 
and  honor. 

Barclay  & Berry  was  the  name  of 
a law  firm  in  McConnelsville  about 
1862-63.  Charles  R.  Barclay  had  prac- 
ticed at  Beverly  for  six  or  seven  years, 
and  had  served  as  prosecuting  attorney 
of  Washington  County.  James  L 
Berry  was  admitted  to  the  bar  in 
Morgan  County,  lie  was  mayor  of  | 
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McConnelsville  in  1863.  Soon  after 
the  two  went  west  and  Barclay  settled 
in  Missouri. 

Joseph  Arthur  Kelly,  a son  of  the 
late  Joseph  Kelly,  of  McConnelsville, 
was  born  about  1843,  and  was  educated 
at  the  Harvard  Law  School.  He  was 
admitted  to  the  bar  of  Morgan  Countv 
in  September,  1865,  but  practiced  law 
but  little,  as  he  engaged  in  newspaper 
work  soon  after  his  admission  to  the 
bar  and  followed  that  business  chiefly 
during  his  stay  in  McConnelsville.  In 
1873  he  removed  to  Savannah,  Mo., 
where  he  edited  a democratic  paper 
several  years.  From  Savannah  he  went 
to  St.  Louis,  where  he  is  now  connected 
with  the  St.  Louis  Republican. 

W.  T.  Bascom  came  from  Vermont. 
He  was  a cousin  of  V.  Rich  and  prac- 
ticed law  in  partnership  with  him.  lie 
was  afterward  in  Columbus  and  there 
edited  the  Ohio  State  Journal  several 
years.  He  moved  to  Mount  Vernon, 
Ohio,  and  died  there  a few  years  ago. 

Wm.  J.  Ramsey,  a native  of  Washing- 
ton, Pa.,  and  a graduate  of  the  college 
at  that  place,  came  to  McConnelsville 
between  1835  and  1840.  He  was  a 
young  man  of  good  ability,  and  served 
as  prosecuting  attorney  in  1S41-44.  lb* 
died  in  McConnelsville  in  October,  1844. 

Henry  S.  Robertson,  son  of  Dr. 
Charles  Robertson,  was  a native  of 
Barnesville,  Belmont  County,  Ohio,  born 
June  2,  1824,  and  came  to  McConnels- 
ville when  about  two  years  of  age. 
His  education  was  in  the  primitive 
semi-occasional  schools  of  the  early 
days  of  the  town — with  the  exception 
of  one  year  at  tin*  McConnelsville 
Academy.  He  read  law  with  ,1.  F. 
Hanna  and  was  in  partnership  with 
him  for  several  years;  was  prosecuting 
attorney  and  prominent  as  a politician. 
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member  of  and  chairman  of  the  whig- 
central  committee,  and  writer  for  the 
Ifr ml <1  during  the  years  1846-47-48. 
He  was  also  an  earnest  advocate  of  the 
temperance  question.  He  died  after  a 
lingering-  illness  March  30,  1856. 

James  A.  Adair  is  a member  of  the 
bar,  and  as  such  is  mentioned  here 
although  he  lias  never  practiced  his 
profession.  He  was  born  in  Adams 
County,  Pa.,  March  25,  1814,  and  passed 
his  early  life  in  that  county,  being  for 
a time  a-  teacher  in  the  town  of  Gettys- 
burg. In  1836  he  went  to  Virginia  and 
taught  two  years  in  London  and  Jeffer- 
son Counties.  He  was  married  in 
Jefferson  County,  and  moved  thence  to 
Muskingum  County,  Ohio,  where  he  re- 
mained about  five  years,  during  which 
he  taught  in  Zanesville  three  years. 
He  studied  law  under  Franklin  Gale 
and  was  admitted  to  the  bar  at  Wooster 
in  the  fall  of  1843.  In  January,  1844, 
he  came  to  McConnelsville,  where  for 
twenty  years  he  edited  and  published  the 
McConnelsville  Herald.  During  this 
time  he  served  four  years  as  county  audit- 
or. He  has  been  mayor  of  McConnels- 
ville and  served  in  other  local  offices. 
For  some  years  he  has  been  engaged  in 
the  pension  business.  Three  of  his  sons 
— John  S.,  Henry  H.  (deceased)  and  Ad- 
dison A. — were  in  the  service  in  the  late 
war. 

A.  VT.  Stewart  was  born  in  Belmont 
County,  Ohio,  January  24,  1831.  He 
received  a common  school  education 
and  read  law  under  Tompkins  A 
Hopper.  November  14,  1861,  he  en- 
listed in  Company  E,  78th  O.  1".  I.,  and 
directly  after  the  regiment  reached 
camp  was  made  orderly  sergeant  of  the 
company.  In  February,  1863,  he  was 
made  second  lieutenant,  and  by  the  death 
of  the  commanding  officer  of  Company 


K in  the  battle  of  Champion  Hills  was 
given  command  of  that  company,  which 
lie  retained  until  the  reorganization  of 
the  regiment.  After  this  time  he  was 
placed  on  the  staff  of  General  Leggett 
and  participated  in  all  the  battles  in 
which  the  17th  Army  Corps  was  en- 
gaged. In  March,  1865,  he  was  pro- 
moted to  first  lieutenant.  After  the 
close  of  the  war  lie  returned  to  his 
home  and  shortly  after  resumed  his 
law  studies  with  Evans  A Jones,  and 
in  1872  was  admitted  to  practice  and 
established  himself  in  his  profession  in 
McConnelsville.  Mr.  Stewart  was  mar- 
ried in  1857  to  Sarah  E.  Metcalf.  She 
died  in  1876,  having  borne  five  children, 
of  whom  four  are  living. 

Jesse  A.  I vers  was  born  in  Athens 
County,  Ohio,  January  5,  1851.  He 
was  educated  in  the  common  and 
graded  schools  of  his  native  county, 
and  for  ten  years  followed  teaching. 
He  read  law  under  Stanbery  A Wood, 
of  McConnelsville,  and  was  admitted 
to  the  bar  in  September,  1877,  and  has 
since  practiced  bis  profession  very  suc- 
cessfully. He  was  elected  prosecuting 
attorney  in  1878,  and  held  that  office 
one  term.  From  the  spring  of  1878  to 
June,  1879,  he  was  a member  of  the 
firm  of  Henderson  A I vers;  in  July  of 
the  same  year  he  formed  a partnership 
with  IV.  B.  Crew,  the  firm  being  Crew 
A Ivers,  which  lasted  until  January, 
1885.  He  is  at  present  a member  of 
the  law  firm  of  Ball  A Ivers,  Hon.  W. 
II.  Ball,  of  Muskingum  County,  being 
his  partner.  Mr.  Ivers  is  a democrat 
and  takes  an  active  part  in  politics. 
From  1879  to  1884,  inclusive,  he  was 
chairman  of  the  county  central  com- 
mittee, and  in  1884  and  1885  member 
of  the  State  central  committee  from 
the  congressional  district  in  which  Mor- 
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gan  County  is  included.  He  was  mar- 
ried in  1877  to  Malvina  McDonald,  of 
Athens  County. 

William  B.  Crew,  a prominent  law- 
yer of  the  Morgan  County  bar,  is  a son 
of  Fleming  Crew,  of  Chester  Hill, 
Morgan  County,  and  was  born  at  that 
village  April  1,  1852.  He  received  his 
collegiate  education  at  a Friends'  board- 
ing school  at  Westtown,  near  Philadel- 
phia. He  read  law  in  the  office  of  Hon. 
M.  M. Granger,  of  Zanesville,  and  in  1873 
wras  admitted  to  the  bar  of  the  supreme 
court  at  Columbus,  and  in  the  follow- 
ing year  was  admitted  to  practice  in 
the  United  States  courts.  He  then 
went  to  Cleveland,  where  for  two  years 
he  filled  the  chair  of  elementary  lawr  in 
the  Cleveland  Law  College.  He  then 
returned  to  Morgan  County  and  began 
practice  in  McConnelsville.  Soon  after 
he  was  elected  prosecuting  attorney, 
and  held  the  office  one  term.  From 
July,  1879,  to  January,  1885,  he  was 
associated  in  his  practice  with  J.  A. 
Ivers.  Mr.  Crew  is  a republican  and 
takes  an  active  part  in  political  cam- 
paigns. In  1876  he  married  Lizzie  P. 
Worrall,  of  Morgan  County.  They 
have  two  children.  x\.s  a lawyer  Mi1. 
Crew  is  thoroughly  posted,  and  though 
young  his  talents  have  already  secured 
for  him  a leading  place  at  the  bar. 

Joshua  T.  Crew,  son  of  Thomas  and 
Ann  (Andrews)  Crew,  was  born  at 
Chester  Hill,  Morgan  County,  October 
5,  1844.  He  read  law  in  the  office  of 
lion.  M.  D.  Follett,  at  Marietta,  was 
admitted  to  the  bar  in  1868,  and  com- 
menced practice  at  Marietta  in  partner- 
ship with  Mr.  Follett.  In  1869  lie  re- 
moved to  McConnelsville,  and  in  1876 
to  Zanesville. 

Eugene  -I.  Brown  was  horn  in  Bel- 
mont County,  Ohio,  October  4,  1849, 


but  came  to  Morgan  County  with  his 
parents  when  a child.  He  was  edu- 
cated at  the  University  of  Michigan 
and  at  the  Columbia  Law  School,  Wash- 
ington city,  graduating  from  the  last- 
named  institution  in  1872.  He  began 
the  practice  of  law  in  Zanesville,  whence 
he  removed  to  McConnelsville  in  1876. 
lie  has  held  the  office  of  mayor  of  the 
village,  is  a republican  and  takes  an 
active  part  in  politics. 

Benjamin  F.  Power,  now  of  Zanes- 
ville, is  a native  of  this  county,  where  he 
was  educated  and  admitted  to  the  bar. 
He  went  into  the  army,  and  after  the 
close  of  the  war  practiced  a short  time 
in  McConnelsville.  He  moved  to  Mus- 
kingum County,  where  he  is  now  (1885) 
serving  his  second  term  as  prosecuting 
attorney. 

Charles  A.  Baird,  a native  of  Perry 
County,  now  a resident  of  Zanesville, 
read  law  in  McConnelsville  under 
Colonel  Pond;  went  to  California,  re- 
turned and  practiced  in  Morgan  County 
a few'  years.  lie  is  regarded  as  a good 
lawyer. 

FIiram  L.  Jones,  son  of  James  X.  and 
Mary  Jones,  was  born  in  Deerfield 
Township,  Morgan  County,  May  2, 
1845.  He  was  educated  at  home  until 
sixteen  years  of  age,  when  he  entered 
the  Ohio  University  at  Athens,  where 
he  remained  three  years.  He  next  en- 
tered the  law  department  of  Yale  Col- 
lege, Connecticut,  where  he  graduated 
in  June,  1866,  at  the  age  of  twenty-one 
years  and  two  months.  In  September 
of  the  same  year  lie  was  admitted  to 
the  bar  of  Ohio  in  McConnelsville, 
where  he  entered  upon  the  practice  of 
law.  April  2,  18(58,  he  was  married  to 
Miss  Nelia  E.  Woodruff,  daughter  of 
Dr.  Curtis  and  Mary  A.  Woodruff, 
of  Morgan  County.  Two  daughters, 
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Georgia  and  Mabel,  were  born  of  this 
union,  lie  was  elected  prosecuting  at- 
torney in  1 80S,  and  held  the  office  one 
term.  In  November,  1874,  Mr.  Jones 
removed  to  Columbus,  Ohio,  where  he 
resided  until  his  death,  July  9,  1882. 

Thomas  McDermott,  now  of  the  law 
firm  of  Hollingsworth  A McDermott, 
Zanesville,  was  born  in  Morgan  County, 
read  law  under  Colonel  Pond,  and 
attended  the  Cincinnati  Law  School. 
After  a few  months’  practice  in  McCon- 
nelsville  lie  removed  to  Muskingum 
County,  where  he  is  now  successfully 
engaged  in  practice. 

Frank  F.  Metcalf,  an  able  young 
lawyer,  was  born  in  Morgan  County 
in  the  year  1854.  He  was  educated  in 
the  schools  of  McConnelsville,  and  read 
law  under  William  Foulke;  was  ad- 
mitted to  the  bar,  and  from  1877  to 
1885  was  a member  of  the  firm  of 
Stewart  A Metcalf.  For  five  years  he 
held  the  position  of  prosecuting  attor- 
ney. He  is  at  this  time  practicing  his 
profession  in  McConnelsville  in  com- 
pany with  Geo.  W.  Berry,  under  the 
firm  name  of  Metcalf  A Berry. 

G.  W.  Berry  was  born  in  Athens 
County,  Ohio,  August  27,  1852,  and 
came  to  Morgan  County  with  his 
parents  when  a child.  He  passed  his 
boyhood  on  a farm,  and  taught  school 
several  years.  He  read  law  under 
Pond  & Foulke;  was  admitted  to  the 
bar  in  the  fall  of  1879,  and  has  since 
practiced  in  the  courts  of  Morgan 
County.  He  was  in  partnership  with 
A.  W.  Stewart  for  a time,  and  from 
April,  1882,  a member  of  the  law  firm 
of  McElhiney  & Berry.  He  is  at 
present  associated  with  F.  F.  Metcalf 
under  the  firm  name  of  Metcalf  A 
Berry. 

Jesse  K.  Foulke  was  born  in  Penns- 


vi lie,  Morgan  County,  in  1838.  He 
studied  law  with  Judge  F.  W.  "Wood, 
and  in  September,  1867,  was  admitted 
to  the  bar.  He  practiced  his  profession 
in  Morgan  County  until  October,  1871, 
when  he  became  proprietor  of  the 
Herald  which  he  edited  and  published 
until  the  spring  of  1SH6,  when  he  re- 
moved to  St.  Paul,  Minn.  Mr.  Foulke 
was  married  in  1871  to  Anna  Brownell, 
daughter  of  Charles  Brownell,  and  is  the 
father  of  two  children — Ethel  and 
Mabel. 

William  Foulke  was  born  in  Penn 
Township,  Morgan  County,  January  1, 
1843.  He  read  law  with  Judge  Wood 
and  was  admitted  to  the  bar  at  the  same 
time  with  his  brother  above  mentioned. 
In  1869  lie  removed  to  Malta  and  be- 
came a member  of  the  law  firm  of 
Pond,  Corner  A Foulke.  In  1872  he 
was  elected  prosecuting  attorney.  This 
office  he  held  two  terms,  and  during 
this  period  was  in  partnership  with 
Hon.  M.  M.  Granger.  Afterward  he 
was  partner  in  the  firm  of  Pond  A 
Foulke,  which  relation  existed  until 
June,  1883.  Mr.  Foulke  then  moved  to 
St.  Paul,  Minn.,  where  he  became  the 
partner  of  W.  C.  Sprague.  He  was 
married  in  1865  to  Margaret  J.  Dewees, 
daughter  of  Aaron  P.  Dewees,  of 
Pennsville.  From  this  union  were  born 
three  children — Walter,  deceased,  and 
Edith  and  Elsie,  living. 

James  W.  McElhiney  was  born  at 
Rokeby,  in  Bloom  township,  Morgan 
County,  October  9,  1 848,  and  educated 
in  this  county.  He  was  reared  on  a 
farm  and  for  several  years  followed 
teaching.  He  read  law  with  Hender- 
son A I vers  and  Crew  A I vers,  and  was 
admitted  to  the  bar  in  April,  1881,  and 
has  since  practiced  in  McConnelsville. 
He  was  elected  mayor  of  the  village  in 
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1883,  and  still  holds  that  office.  In 
politics  he  is  a democrat.  He  was 
married  in  1882  to  Martha  E.  Weber, 
of  this  county. 

Marion  E.  Danford  was  born  in 
Homer  Township,  Morgan  County, 
Ohio,  February  10,1859.  He  received 
an  academic  education  and  for  five 
years  was  engaged  in  teaching.  Having 
decided  to  make  the  law  his  profession 
he  began  its  study  with  the  Hon.  Emmet 
Tompkins,  and  later  under  the  super- 
vision of  James  C.  Headley,  Esq.,  of  the 
Athens  bar.  In  1882  he  entered  the 
senior  class  of  the  Cincinnati  Law 
School,  from  which  institution  he  grad- 
uated with  honor  in  January,  1883. 
Soon  after  his  graduation  he  commenced 
the  practice,  and  in  1883  formed  a co- 
partnership with  his  former  preceptor, 
James  C.  Headley.  Locating  in  Mc- 
Connelsville  he  found  it  impracticable 
to  continue  this  relation,  and  the  co- 
partnership was  dissolved  by  mutual 
consent.  In  1885  he  received  the  nom- 
ination for  prosecuting  attorney  from 
the  republican  convention,  and  was 
elected  by  a handsome  majority.  lie 
seems  destined  to  make  his  mark  in  his 
profession. 

Thomas  J.  Williams  was  a Quaker 
and  farmer,  who  lived  in  Chesterfield. 
He  was  nominally  a member  of  the 
bar,  but  had  little  legal  business.  He 
represented  Morgan  County  in  the  leg- 
islature in  1866-68;  afterward  went 
west  and  died  in  Oregon  in  1885. 

Fred  W.  Moore  was  a young  lawyer 
who  practiced  in  McConnelsvillea  short 
time,  about  1872.  He  removed  to 
( kd  dwell,  where  he  died. 

William  Isaac  Henderson,  son  of 
Captain  George  -I.  Henderson,  was 
born  in  Bristol  Township,  November 
12,  1853.  He  was  reared  on  a farm 


and  attended  the  common  schools,  and 
for  a short  time  was  a student  at  Leb- 
anon, Ohio.  He  taught  schools,  several 
terms.  Lie  read  law  in  the  office  of 
Pond  & Foulke,  and  was  admitted  to 
the  bar  September  7,  1877,  at  Cadiz, 
Ohio,  and  began  practice  in  McConnels- 
ville,  first  alone  and  afterward  in  part- 
nership with  Jesse  A.  Ivers.  He  began 
with  good  prospects,  but  in  January, 
1879,  was  compelled  to  give  up  business 
on  account  of  failing  health,  and  re- 
turning to  his  home  he  died  October 
29,  1879.  He  was  an  estimable  young 
man,  of  agreeable  social  qualities. 

R.  W.  P.  Muse  was  a young  lawyer 
of  moderate  ability  who  came  to 
McConnnelsville  about  1816,  and  prac- 
ticed in  the  county  about  ten  years. 
During  this  period  he  was  prosecuting 
attorney  for  one  term.  He  then  re- 
moved to  Zanesville,  where  lie  was  after- 
ward elected  probate  judge.  He  was 
in  the  West  at  last  accounts. 

John  S.  Torbert,  now  a farmer  in 
Union  Township,  studied  law,  and  was 
admitted  to  the  bar  in  Morgan  County 
about  1879.  After  practicing  a short 
time  in  partnership  with  .fudge  Hanna 
he  removed  to  a farm  in  Windsor 
Township  whence  he  recently  moved 
to  Union. 

John  Arthur  was  one  of  the  early 
lawyers  of  the  county.  He  came  to 
McConnelsville  about  1830,  and  re- 
mained a few  years.  He  became  a 
Presbyterian  preacher. 

Charles  T.  Grubb,  from  the  State1  of 
Delaware,  came  about  the  same  time 
with  Arthur,  and  soon  removed,  in 
search  of  a more  promising  field.  Legal 
business  at  that  time  was  very  light. 

Louis  J.  Weber,  son  of  Theobald 
Weber,  was  born  in  Bloom  Township, 
Morgan  County,  November  13,  1857. 
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lie  was  educated  in  the  county,  taught 
school,  and  in  1882  began  the  study  of 
law  under  Crew  & I vers.  In  October, 
1SN4,  he  was  admitted  to  the  senior  class 
of  the  Law  School  of  the  Cincinnati 
College,  and  graduating  May  27,  1885, 
was  admitted  to  the  bar  on  the  follow- 
ing day. 

E.  M.  Kennedy  was  born  in  Morgan 
County  October  25,  1 S-tT.  Studied  law 
under  Evans  Ar  Jones,  and  was  admitted 
to  the  bar  in  1869.  In  1875  he  was 
elected  prosecuting  attorney  and  served 
one  term.  Mr.  Kennedy  is  a democrat 
and  takes  an  active  part  in  politics. 


lie  is  a graceful  and  forcible  writer  and 
a frequent  contributor  to  the  local  press. 

.1.  W.  Rogers,  one  of  the  young  at- 
torneys of  Morgan  County,  was  born 
in  Malta  October  2,  1852.  He  was  ed- 
ucated in  the  public  schools,  graduated 
from  the  Law  Department  of  the  Cin- 
cinnati College  in  the  class  of  1883-81, 
and  was  admitted  to  the  bar  of  Ohio 
by  the  supreme  court  in  May,  1881. 

Curtis  V.  Harris,  the  youngest  mem- 
ber of  the  Morgan  County  bar,  was 
born  in  Penn  Township  in  1861.  Studied 
law  with  McElhiney  & Berry,  and  was 
admitted  to  practice  February  2,  1886. 


CHAPTER  XVI. 


THE  MEDICAL  PROFESSION. 

The  Importance  of  the  Physician’s  Vocation — The  First  Physician — Dr.  David  McGarry 
at  Olive  before  the  Formation  of  Morgan  County — Dr.  Ziba  Adams — Other  Early  Doc- 
tors— Dil  Samuel  A.  Barker — His  Life  and  Public  Services — Dil  P.  B.  Johnson — His  In- 
fluence and  Prominence  as  a Politician — I)r.  Charles  Robertson — Present  Members 
of  the  Profession  in  McConnelsville  'and  Malta — Other  Physicians,  Early  and  Late  in 
the  Townships  and  Villages  of  the  County. 


A A T 'll EREVER  frail  man  has  lived 
V V and  suffered,  in  the  earliest  times 
as  well  as  to-day,  the  vocation  of  the 
physician  has  ranked  among  the  most 
important  of  human  pursuits.  Who  is 
more  eagerly  welcomed  than  lie,  when 
the  ] tale  messenger  casts  his  shadow 
over  the  household  ( But  experience 
teaches,  and  the  opinion  will  prevail, 
that 

“ God  and  the  doctor  we  alike  adore 
Just  on  the  brink  of  danger — not  before  ; 

The  danger  past,  both  are  alike  requited  ; 

God  is  forgotten,  and  the  doctor  slighted.” 


Before  the  formation  of  the  county, 
Dr.  David  McGarry,  an  Edinburgh 
graduate,  was  located  on  Duck  Creek, 
at  what  was  afterward  Olive. 

Du.  Ziba  Adams  was  probably  the 
first  physician  within  the  present  limits 
of  the  county.  ILe  first  settled  about 
four  miles  above  Malta,  on  the  river. 
While  living  there  he  had  a severe  ill- 
ness, and  after  his  recovery  removed  to 
Malta.  He  practiced  in  that  town  ami 
in  McConnelsville  tlwee  years  or  more. 
He  was  a man  of  good  education  and 
ability.  But  becoming  dissatisfied  with 
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his  limited  field  of  labor,  and  the  small 
income  to  be  derived  from  practice  in  a 
new  country,  lie  removed  to  the  East. 

The  next  physician  was  Dr.  S.  A. 
Barker,  who  came  to  McConnelsville  in 
1811.  Dr.  Samuel  .Martin,  from  Eng- 
land, came  to  the  county  in  1819,  and 
resided  one  year  (1825)  in  McConnels- 
ville. Dr.  P.  B.  Johnson  came  to 
McConnelsville  in  1823, and  Dr.  Charles 
Robertson  in  1826.  In  1827  Dr.  John 
Cook  Bennett  located  in  McConnels- 
ville and  remained  a short  time.  Dr. 
A.  E.  McConnell,  who  was  reared  and 
educated  in  Washington,  Pa.,  came  in 
1834.  He  remained  but  a short  time, 
removing  to  the  West.  Dr.  Clapp  came 
about  1835,  and  remained  about  one 
year.  Other  early  physicians,  who 
located  at  the  county  seat,  each  making 
a brief  stay,  where  Dr.  Thompson,  Dr. 
Ball  and  Dr.  Hull.  With  the  excep- 
tions of  Dr.  Barker,  Dr.  Johnson  and 
Dr.  Robertson,  McConnelsville  had  no 
physicians  who  remained  long  until 
1850. 

Dr.  Samuel  Auoustus  Barker  was 
the  first  physician  who  permanently 
located  in  McConnelsville,  and  for 
many  years  was  one  of  the  most  prom- 
inent citizens  of  the  town  and  county, 
He  was  born  in  Dutchess  County, 
N.  Y.,  August  12,  1795,  and  was  the 
son  of  Samuel  A.  Barker,  an  officer  in 
the  revolutionary  war.  The  subject  of 
this  notice  received  a classical  educa- 
tion, read  medicine  in  Poughkeepsie, 
and  graduated  from  a medical  college 
in  New  York  city.  During  the  war  of 
1812  he  served  for  a time  as  surgeon. 
After  the  close  of  the  war  he  came 
West,  first  stopping  at  Williamsburg, 
opposite  Marietta,  where  he  engaged  in 
teaching  for  a short  time;  thence  he 
came,  in  1818,  to  the  infant  town  of 


McConnelsville,  where  he  continued 
teaching  until  the  increase  of  his  medi- 
cal practice  compelled  him  to  abandon 
the  work.  His  talents  attracted  general 
attention  and  he  soon  became  prominent 
in  local  politics  and  in  county  affairs. 
His  name  is  stamped  on  nearly  all  the 
initial  events  in  the  history  of  McCon- 
nelsville. He  was  the  first  county  audi- 
tor in  1819-21  ; the  first  clerk  of  court, 
1819-24;  sheriff,  1825-29,  and  the  first 
postmaster.  He  represented  the  county 
in  the  legislature  two  terms,  1829-30, 
1S3C-31,  where  he  was  regarded  as  one 
of  the  leaders  of  his  party.  In  1832  he 
was  appointed  by  President  Jackson 
register  of  the  land  office  at  Zanesville. 
In  1843  he  was  the  democratic  candidate 
for  representative  in  congress,  but  de- 
feated as  his  party  was  not  then  on  the 
winning  side.  lie  came  to  McConnels- 
ville a single  man  and  made  his  home 
with  Mr.  Pinkerton.  In  1S22  he  mar- 
ried Eliza B.  Shugert,  who  is  still  living, 
and  is  one  of  the  few  surviving  early 
j settlers  of  McConnelsville.  Mrs.  Barker 
is  a most  estimable  lady,  highly  re- 
spected by  a very  extensive  circle  of 
acquaintances.  She  was  born  in  Wash- 
ington, Pa.,  March  20,  1805.  She  has 
a vivid  recollection  of  a pioneer  exper- 
ences  and  of  her  journey  to  the  west. 
When  a young  girl  she  came  to  Marietta 
with  her  widowed  mother,  taking  pas- 
sage on  a ' fiat-bottomed  boat,  loaded 
with  apples  and  Hour  and  bound  for 
New  Orleans.  After  a short  stay  in 
Marietta  she  went  to  Zanesville,  thence 
to  Mc(  ’onnelsville,  where  sin*  made  her 
home  with  her  sister,  the  wife  of  Jacob 
Adams. 

Dr.  Barker  was  a gentleman  of  the 
old  school,  of  dignified  appearance  and 
courtly  manners.  lie  was  a man  of 
marked  social  qualities,  a warm  friend, 
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and  very  popular  among  both  old  and 
young.  Some  idea  of  the  esteem  in 
which  he  was  held  may  be  formed 
from  the  record  of  the  various  offices 
filled  by  him.  In  all  the  relations  of 
life,  whether  public  or  private,  he  was 
upright  and  honest,  doing  his  part  faith- 
fully and  well.  He  was  successful  in 
his  medical  practice  and  stood  high  pro- 
fessionally. He  died  in  McComielsville 
May  12.  1852.  He  was  a democrat  in 
politics  and  a Piesbvferian  in  religious 
belief. 

Dr.  Samuel  Martin  was  one  of  the 
pioneer  physicians  of  the  country,  com- 
ing as  early  as  1819.  lie  died  in  Zanes- 
ville May  25,  1873,  aged  78  years.  For 
a short  time  he  was  associated  in  the 
practice  of  his  profession  with  Dr.  S.  A. 
Barker,  at  McComielsville,  then,  retir- 
ing to  his  farm  on  the  river  in  Bloom 
Township,  he  devoted  himself  princi- 
pally to  agriculture  and  saltmaking. 
He  married  Sarah,  daughter  of  William 
Montgomery,  an  early  settler.  He  re- 
moved to  Zanesville  about  1895.  He 
was  a highly  educated  gentleman,  much 
beloved  and  respected  by  those  who 
knew  him. 

Dr.  Perley  Brown  Johnson*  was 
among  the  first  physicians  who  perma- 
nently located  in  the  county,  and  for 
many  years  was  an  influential  and  hon- 
ored citizen.  lie  was  well  educated, 
courteous  and  agreeable,  and  made 
friends  among  all  classes.  He  was  born 
in  the  block-house  at  Marietta,  that 
memorable  relic  of  pioneer  days,  Sep- 
tember 18,  179S,  and  died  at  the  resi- 
dence of  his  son-in-law,  the  Hon.  F. 
4\T.  AV  ood.  in  McComielsville,  in  Febru- 

*Dr. Johnson  has  more  namesakes  in  Morgan 
( bounty  than  any  other  man  and  perhaps  more  than  all 
others  who  ever  lived  here.  In  copying  any  list  of 
names  it  is  surprising  how  often  the  name  “ Perley 
13.”  occurs. 


ary,  1870.  He  read  medicine  under 
Dr.  John  Cotton  in  Marietta,  and  be- 
gan practice  with  him  in  1822.  In 
1 823  he  located  in  McComielsville, 
where  he  practice®  his  profession  and 
rose  to  great  prominence  as  a political 
leader.  December  6,  1825,  he  married 
Miss  Mary  Manchester  Dodge.  Of  this 
union  five  children  were  born,  four 
of  whom  survived  him.  A son,  Perley 
B.  Johnson,  Jr.,  lost  his  life  at  the 
charge  on  Fort  Wagner,  July  18,  1803. 
Dr.  Johnson  was  appointed  clerk  of 
the  court  of  common  pleas  in  1825,  and 
soon  after  became  the  acknowledged 
leader  of  the  whig  party  in  the  county. 
He  served  as  a member  of  the  State 
legislature  in  1833-34  and  1834-35,  and 
in  1840  was  one  of  the  presidential 
electors  who  cast  their  votes  for  Presi- 
dent Harrison.  In  1842  he  was  elected 
representative  to  congress  over  Dr. 
Samuel  A.  Barker,  the  democratic 
nominee.  At  the  expiration  of  his 
term  he  was  re-nominated  but  defeated 
by  Isaac  Parrish,  also  of  Morgan 
County.  In  1847  he  was  attacked  with 
paralysis,  which  rendered  the  remain- 
ing years  of  his  life  almost  a blank. 
He  had  five  of  these  attacks,  and  from 
1849  until  the  end  of  his  life  was  so 
incapacitated,  both  mentally  and  phys- 
ically, as  to  be  unable  to  transact  any 
business.  Until  impaired  by  disease  he 
was  regarded  as  the  ablest  exponent  of 
whig  principles  in  the  county.  Even 
his  political  opponents  were  constrained 
to  acknowledge  his  ability  and  influ- 
ence. He  had  an  enviable  reputation 
as  a public  speaker,  and  “old-line 
whi^s  ” were  accustomed  to  sound  his 
praises,  ranking  him  with  Thomas  Cor- 
win and  other  great  men  of  a former 
generation.  The  secret  of  his  popu- 
larity was  his  agreeable  manners  and 
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his  frank,  polite  ways.  His  name  de- 
serves a high  place  upon  the  roll  of 
worthy  and  distinguished  citizens  of 
Morgan  County. 

Dr.  Charles  Robertson  lived  and 
practiced  his  profession  in  McConnels- 
ville  nearly  sixty  years.  During  this 
long  period  he  stood  among  the  foremost 
men  in  his  profession,  and  as  a citizen 
his  character  for  integrity,  faithfulness 
to  duty  and  strict  adherence  to  right 
caused  him  to  he  widely  known  and  re- 
spected. On  his  father’s  side  Dr.  Rob- 
ertson was  descended  from  Scottish 
ancestry;  his  grandfather,  John  Rob- 
ertson, a native  of  Edinburgh,  died  in 
this  country  in  1870.  His  mother, 
whose  maiden  name  was  Stanley,  was 
the  daughter  of  Zachariah  Stanley,  a 
Virginian  and  a Quaker.  The  subject 
of  this  notice  was  born  eight  miles  from 
Leesburg,  in  Loudon  County,  Virginia, 
on  the  13th  of  July,  1799.  Shortly 
after  his  birth  his  parents  moved  to  a 
farm  near  Wythe  Court  House,  Va. 
There,  in  the  backwoods,  in  a log  cabin, 
the  family  lived  in  true  pioneer  style. 
In  1805  the  family  returned  to  the 
farm  in  Loudon  County  on  which  Dr. 
Robertson  was  born.  After  a year  or 
two  on  this  place  they  removed  to  the 
town  of  Leesburg,  where  our  subject, 
then  seven  or  eight  years  old,  first  went 
to  school.  When  about  ten  years  of 
age  he  went  to  work  in  the  printing 
office  at  Leesburg,  where  he  remained 
about  a year.  Often  during  this  time 
lie  was  obliged  to  work  at  the  case  all 
night  in  order  that  the  paper  might  be 
issued  on  time.  About  the  time  he  en- 
tered the  printing  office,  or  shortly  be- 
fore, his  father  engaged  in  the  mercan- 
tile business,  starting  a-  small  store 
which  his  wife  attended  to,  but  the 
venture  was  a failure,  and  lie  was 
18 


obliged  to  sell  his  house  and  lot  to  pay 
his  debts.  Soon  after  this  misfortune 
the  family  were  visited  by  John  Stanley, 
brother  of  Mrs.  Robertson,  who  then 
lived  in  Belmont  County,  Ohio.  He 
advised  them  to  move  west,  and  Mr. 
Robertson  finally  decided  to  do  so. 
Accordingly,  with  only  sufficient  money 
to  defray  their  necessary  expenses  to 
St.  Clairsville,  Belmont  County,  the 
whole  family  started.  Their  convey- 
ance,  hired  for  the  occassion,  was  a 
common  road  wagon,  drawn  by  four 
horses,  and  carrying  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Rob- 
ertson, their  daughters,  Maria  and 
Susan,  and  their  sons,  Charles,  John  and 
Stanley.  On  their  way  they  received 
news  of  the  battle  of  Tippecanoe,  fought 
by  Harrison  with  the  Indians,  Novem- 
ber 7,  1811,  and  many  well-meaning  but 
ignorant  people,  believing  that  they 
Avere  going  into  the  Indian  country, 
urged  them  back. 

Although  so  young  when  he  left  his 
native  state  Dr.  Robertson  never  t'or- 
o’ot  the  scenes  of  his  childhood.  He 

O 

witnessed  the  workings  of  that  pecu- 
liar institution,  slavery,  and  the  im- 
pression left  upon  his  mind  was  such  as 
caused  him  in  after  years  Avarmly  to 
espouse  the  cause  of  freedom  for  the 
colored  race.  After  reaching  St.  Clairs- 
ville the  family  took  up  their  abode  for 
the  winter.  Charles,  exploring  the 
town  in  boyish  fashion,  soon  after  his 
arrival  found  his  way  into  the  office  of 
the  Belmont  Repository , where  he  was 
| soon  after  set  to  work  as  a printer.  But 
j the  Avork  did  not  last  long  and  the 
I wages  Avere  very  low.  Some  years 
: later  his  mother  died.  Her  death  was 
a heavy  blow  to  the  boy.  She  was  a 
noble  woman  ; he  loved  her  well  and 
| remembered  her  with  true  lilial  affec- 
tion. Toward  the  close  of  the  war  of 
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1812-15  Claries’  father  enlisted  in  a St. 
Clairsville  company,  in  which  he  served 
several  months.  After  his  return  Charles 
became  junior  apprentice  in  the  office 
of  the  Repository,  lie  remained  in  the 
office  until  nearly  twenty  years  of  age, 
being  regularly  indentured  and  leading 
the  life  of  an  apprentice.  During  the 
time  he  obtained  a few  months’  scliool- 
ing — all  that  he  ever  had.  During  the 
winter  months,  in  the  long  evenings 
and  in  the  spare  time,  the  apprentice 
made  good  use  of  the  limited  library 
of  the  editor  and  of  such  other  reading 
matter  as  came  within  his  reach.  When 
he  had  but  nine  months  more  to  serve 
before  attaining  his  majority,  at  his 
own  request  and  by  consent  of  1 1 is  em- 
ployer, young  Robertson  was  allowed 
to  leave  the  printing  office  (forfeiting, 
of  course,  the  customary  suit  of  clothes, 
at  a time,  too,  when  his  own  wardrobe 
was  exceedingly  scant)  to  take  a clerk- 
ship or  serve  as  deputy  postmaster. 
This  place  he  held  about  a year,  and  at 
the  end  of  that  time,  through  the  in- 
fluence of  several  prominent  citizens, 
among  them  Mr.  Ellis,  the  retiring  post- 
master, Hon.  James  Caldwell,  an  ex- 
member of  congress,  and  Hon.  Benjamin 
Buggies,  then  United  States  senator, 
lie  received  the  appointment  of  post- 
master at  St.  Clairsville.  This  event, 
according  to  the  Doctor’s  own  testi- 
mony, was  the  turning-point  of  his 
life.  He  was  postmaster,  but  the  in- 
come from  the  office  was  small ; he  had 
plenty  of  spare  time,  and  therefore 
cast  about  for  something  to  add  to  his 
business.  About  this  time  Dr.  W.  Wood, 
a Baltimore  graduate,  came  to  the  town 
and  suggested  to  Robertson  that  he 
should  study  medicine.  After  due  re- 
flection the  young  man  concluded  to  do 
so,  and  in  the  summer  after  he  was  of 


age  commenced  reading  under  Dr. 
Wood’s  tuition.  He  studied  diligently 
for  three  years,  then  decided  to  begin 
practice.  Choosing  Barnesville,  Bel- 
mont County,  as  his  location,  with  his 
wife,  whom  he  had  recently  married, 
he  removed  thither  in  the  fall  of  1823. 
He  was  not  yet  a legally  qualified  M. 
D.,  but  on  attending  a meeting  and 
passing  an  examination  before  the  cen- 
sors of  the  Fifteenth  District  Medical 
Society  (July  1,  1824)  he  was  admitted 
to  membership  in  the  society  and  thus 
became  a licensed  physician.  He  con- 
tinued in  Barnesville  until  December, 
1824,  having  a small  and  unprofitable 
practice.  He.  then  removed  toWoods- 
field.  Monroe  County.  There  for  six 
months  he  practiced  in  partnership  with 
Dr.  Mott,  who  had  been  a short  time 
established  there  and  was  carrying  on 
the  mercantile  business  in  addition  to 
his  practice.  Dr.  Robertson  then  took 
up  his  practice  alone.  But  he  was  not 
entirely  satisfied  with  his  location  and 
was  readily  induced  to  change  it  for 
McConnelsville. 

While  living  at  Barnesville,  Dr.  Rob- 
ertson had  visited  the  county  seat  of 
Morgan  County  and  had  conversed 
with  Dr.  Barker,  who  gave  such  a 
gloomy  account  of  the  place  and  busi- 
ness that  it  seemed  unwise  for  a young 
physician  to  think  of  locating  here. 
But  in  January,  1823,  Dr.  Robertson 
received  a letter  from  Dr.  Barker,  invit- 
ing him  to  come  to  McConnelsville  and 
offering  him  a partnership  if  he  wished. 
This  offer  was  at  once  accepted.  Dr. 
Robertson  came  to  McConnelsville  and 
found  that  the  two  physicians  then  here 
— Dr.  Barker  and  Dr.  Johnson — were 
both  serving  in  public  offices,  the  former 
as  sheriff  and  the  latter  as  clerk  of  court. 
He  formed  a partnership  with  Dr.  Bar- 
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ker  for  two  years.  February  20th  he 
brought  his  family  to  their  new  home. 
Soon  bis  skill  and  competency  as  a phy- 
sician became  known  and  he  had  all  the 
practice  he  could  attend  to.  In  1827 
Wilkin  & Christy  started  the  Morgan 
Sentinel — a name  which  Dr.  Robertson 
suggested — and  the  Doctor  in  bis  spare 
moments  was  wont  to  resume  the  oc- 
cupation of  bis  boyhood  in  their  office, 
both  to  oblige  his  neighbors  and  to 
amuse  himself.  For  many  long  years, 
“ in  summer’s  heat  and  winter’s  snow,” 
Dr.  Robertson  rode  weary  miles  over 
the  hills  and  rough  roads  of  Morgan 
County,  leading  the  arduous  life  of  a 
country  physician,  his  best  efforts  some- 
times received  most  ungratefully,  and 
on  the  whole  poorly  paid,  even  in 
thanks.  In  1840  the  Morgan  County 
Medical  Society  was  organized.  He 
served  as  its  first  president  and  was  one 
of  its  leading  members  until  bis  death. 
In  the  same  year  he  first  attended 
a meeting  of  the  Ohio  Medical  Asso- 
ciation, and  in  1846  assisted  in  organiz- 
ing the  Ohio  State  Medical  Society  at 
Columbus.  In  1856  he  was  a delegate 
from  the  society  to  the  American  Med- 
ical Association.  In  1849-50  he  at- 
tended a course  of  lectures  at  the  Jef- 
ferson Medical  College,  Philadelphia, 
and  received  a diploma  from  that  insti- 
tution. This  be  bad  long  desired. 
“ Whether  or  not  it  was  appreciated  by 
the  community  I could  not  say,  but  it 
was  to  me  a source  of  satisfaction,” 
says  be  in  the  MSS.  from  which  we 
ha  ve  already  quoted.  In  1862  be  was 
appointed  enrolling  surgeon  of  the 
first  military  district  of  Ohio,  which 
position  be  held  until  the  close  of  the 
war.  In  1876  Dr.  Robertson  began 
writing  the  history  of  Morgan  County, 
first  simply  for  a public  address,  but 


afterward  with  a view  toward  publish- 
ing it.  That  work  will  in  after  years 
be  regarded  as  his  greatest  service  to 
the  people  among  whom  he  lived  so 
long  and  labored  so  faithfully,  and  will 
remain  a perpetual  monument  to  his 
memory.  Dr.  Robertson  was  twice 
married.  Ilis  first  wife  was  Miss  Eve- 
line S.  Foulke.  She  died  and  in  1862 
! he  married  Miss  Dessie  Brown,  of  Pitts- 
burgh, Pa.  By  the  first  marriage  there 
were  four  children,  only  one  of  whom 
(Mrs.  Samuel  Sprague)  is  living ; by  the 
last,  one  daughter,  Dessie  B. 

Dr.  John  Ewing  is  among  the  oldest 
physicians  of  McConnelsville  and  among 
the  leading  representatives  of  the  pro- 
fession in  the  county.  He  was  born  in 
Harford  County,  Md.,  in  1S25,  the 
son  of  William  and  Elizabeth  (Russel) 
Ewing.  He  was  brought  up  on  a farm 
and  received  an  academical  education. 
In  1852  he  commenced  the  study  of 
medicine  under  Drs.  Thomas  Treadwell 
and  T.  M.  Elliott,  both  eminent  physi- 
cians of  Havre  de  Grace,  Mil.  In  1S57 
he  graduated  from  the  University  of 
Maryland,  and  in  the  same  year  began 
the  practice  of  bis  profession  in  McCon- 
nelsville, in  partnership  with  Dr.  Amos 
Ewing.  He  has  resided  here  ever  since 
and  lias  enjoyed  an  extensive  and  lucra- 
tive practice.  He  is  a member  of  the 
Morgan  County  Medical  Society.  For 
several  years  he  bits  carried  on  the 
drug  business  in  addition  to  bis  profes- 
sional work,  and  is  now  senior  member 
of  the  firm  of  Ewing  <fc  Bingham. 

Taylor  J.  Bingham,  M.  I).,  was  born 
in  Penn  Township,  Morgan  County, 
November  1!),  1849.  He  was  reared  on 
a farm  and  received  an  academical 
education.  He  read  medicine  under 
the  preceptorship  of  Dr.  b.  S.  Holcomb, 

I of  Pennsville.  For  a number  of  years 
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lie  taught  school,  at  the  same  time  pur- 
suing- his  medical  studies,  and  in  this 
way  obtained  money  to  enable  him  to 
pursue  his  medical  education.  He 
graduated  from  the  Columbus  Medical 
College  in  January,  1880,  and  estab- 
lished himself  at  Malta.  This  practice 
became  so  large  that  he  was  unable  to 
attend  to  its  demands,  and  in  1881  lie 
removed  to  McConnelsville,  where  he 
has  since  been  engaged  in  the  drug 
business  in  partnership  with  Dr.  Ewing. 
Dr.  Bingham  Avas  married  in  1873  to 
Mary  Parsons,  of  Union  ToAvnship, 
Avhose  grandfather,  George  Parsons, 
Avas  one  of  the  pioneers  of  the  county. 
He  is  a member  of  the  Morgan  County 
Medical  Society,  of  Avhich  he  is  acting 
president ; also,  vice-president  of  the 
District  Medical  Society,  composed  of 
the  physicians  of  Morgan,  Muskingum, 
Guernsey,  Perry,  Licking  and  Belmont 
Counties.  In  May,  1886,  the  Doctor 
was  appointed  a member  of  the  board 
of  pension  examiners  for  Morgan  Coun- 
ty. He  is  a contributor  to  the  follow- 
ing medical  periodicals:  New  York 
Medical  Recorder , Therapeutical  Gazette 
and  the  Medical  Age. 

Joshua  II.  Brown,  M.  D.,  is  the  oldest 
resident  physician  of  McConnelsville. 
lie  Avas  born  of  Quaker  parentage,  in 
Belmont,  Ohio,  October  6,  1883.  His 
parents  were  Jose] ill  and  Lydia  (Hoge) 
Brown,  the  former  a native  of  North 
Carolina  anil  the  latter  of  Virginia. 
The  subject  of  this  notice,  after  receiv- 
ing a common  school  education,  read 
medicine  under  the  tuition  of  Dr.  Na- 
than Johnson,  of  Belmont,  and  in  1818 
graduated  from  the  Starling  Medical 
College,  at  Columbus,  Ohio.  In  1850 
he  came  to  McConnelsville,  Avliere  he  has 
since  resided.  He  is  a successful  phy- 
sician and  a worthy  citizen.  Dr.  Brown 


was  married  in  1838  to  Elizabeth  A. 
Grove,  of  Belmont,  Ohio,  and  is 
the  father  of  three  children — William 
A.,  Joseph  E.  and  Eugene  J.  William 
A.  and  Joseph  E.  are  physicians  and 
Eugene  J.  a lawyer.  Dr.  W.  A.  BroAvn 
Avas  a surgeon  in  the  army  in  the  late 
Avar.  Dr.  Joseph  E.  Brown  studied 
medicine  with  his  father  and  is  associ- 
ated Avith  him  in  practice.  He  is  a 
graduate  of  the  Miami  Medical  College, 
Cincinnati. 

Dr.  John  Alexander  is  one  of  the 
old  and  prominent  physicians  of  the 
county.  He  has  practiced  his  profes- 
sion and  carried  on  the  drug  business 
in  McConnelsville  since  1854.  He  Avas 
born  near  St.  Clairsville,  Belmont 
County,  Ohio,  March  9, 1819  ; educated 
at  Eranklin  College,  Ohio,  and  Wash- 
ington College,  Pa.;  read  medicine  under 
Dr.  John  Alexander,  of  St.  Clairsville; 
began  practice  in  Belmont  County,  re- 
moving thence  to  Morgan  County  in 
1847,  and  to  McConnelsville  in  1854. 

W.  R.  Kelly,  M.  D.,  is  a son  of  Jo- 
seph and  Electa  B.  Kelly.  He  Avas 
born  in  McConnelsville,  December  10, 
1837,  and  educated  in  the  common 
schools  and  at  Ohio  State  University, 
lie  studied  medicine  under  the  late  Dr. 
Robertson,  of  McConnelsville,  and  at- 
tended Jefferson  Medical  College, 
Philadelphia,  Avliere  he  graduated  in 
March,  1863.  Prior  to  his  graduation 
he  served  from  May,  1861,  to  October, 
1862,  as  assistant  contract  surgeon  in 
hospital  service  at  Philadelphia,  Wash- 
ington and  Frederick  City.  Since  1863 
he  has  practiced  his  profession  princi- 
pally in  his  native  place.  Dr.  Kelly 
Avas  married  in  1863  to  Sarah  A.  John- 
son, of  Morgan  County,  and  is  the 
father  of  three  children. 

Dr.  Hiram  L.  True  is  the  only  phy- 
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sician  of  the  eclectic  school  in  the 
county.  He  received  an  academical 
education  and  studied  medicine  under 
Thomas  W.  Sparrow,  M.  D.,  of  Athens, 
and  graduated  from  the  Eclectic  Medi- 
cal College  of  Cincinnati,  Ohio,  in  1870. 

Dr.  Micaii  Adams  proffered  his 
skill  in  the  healing  art  to  the  dwellers 
in  Malta  in  1822  or  ’23,  and  attained 
popularity  sufficient  to  be  elected  treas- 
urer of  Norgan  Township.  But  in  a 
brief  time  after  being  reelected  busi- 
ness called  him  abroad,  and  so  urgent 
was  the  call  that  it  was  attended  to 
between  two  days,  or  at  early  dawn  on 
Sunday,  the  township  funds  probably 
being  sufficient  to  enable  him  and  fam- 
ily to  reach  an  unknown  locality. 

In  1827,  in  a lengthy  announcement 
of  superior  professional  attainments, 
Doctor  John  Cook  Bennett  informed 
the  public  (in  the  first  number  of  the 
Morgan  Sentinel)  that  he  had  “ it  in 
contemplation  to  practice  Physic  and 
Surgery,  with  all  its  collateral  branches, 
in  McConnelsville  and  vicinity.”  The 
advertisement  was  accompanied  with  a 
certificate  from  a prominent  M.  D.  of 
iiis  good  character,  and  “ that  the  relig- 
ious impressions  he  had  received  will 
add  a virtue  to  every  act  of  his  life.” 
In  addition  to  the  eminent  professional 
acquirements  he  claimed  bis  “religious 
impressions”  gave  him  the  right  to  an- 
other title,  and  he  wrote  “ Iiev.  Doctor 
-John  Cook  Bennett,”  and  occasionally, 
when  not  otherwise  engaged,  gave  prac- 
tical exhibitions  of  his  theological  elo- 
quence. But  a Malta  critic  whispers,  you 
have  the  Rev.  Doctor  in  the  wrong  pew. 
Not  so;  he  only  gave  McConnelsville 
the  benefit  of  his  varied  talent  for  five 
or  six  months,  when  be  domiciled  his 
family  in  the  Redman  House,  and  after 
a time  took  passage  for  Nauvoo,  bearing 


the  title  of  Major-General  of  the  Mor- 
mon legion.  The  resident  physicians, 
after  the  exit  of  Adams  and  Bennett, 
are  given  in  the  list  of  members  of  the 
Morgan  County  Medical  Society.  In 
the  order  of  residence  was  Dr.  Grim- 
mell,  Dr.  Shock,  Dr.  Dover,  Dr.  John 
Ewing,  Dr.  Woods,  Dr.  Rusk  and  Dr. 
Bingham.  Dr.  Rusk  still  resides  in  the 
village.* 

Dr.  Daniel  Rusk  was  born  in  Clayton 
Township,  Perry  County,  Ohio,  Jan- 
uary 23,  1819,  and  came  to  Morgan 
County  about  1828.  Both  his  paternal 
and  his  maternal  grandfathers  were  sol- 
diers in  the  Revolutionary  War,  serv- 
ing from  its  outbreak  till  the  declara- 
tion of  peace.  They  were  among  the 
early  settlers  of  Perry  Count}’ ; they 
were  poor,  but  with  fixed  religious 
principles,  and  energy  sufficient  to  find 
a way  or  make  one.  Daniel  Rusk,  the 
father  of  the  subject  of  this  sketch, 
was  married  to  Jane  Falkner,  who  sur- 
vived her  husband  nearly  a third  of  a 
century.  They  reared  a family  of  nine 
children — John,  Annie.  James,  Reuel. 
Daniel,  Elizabeth,  Jane,  Allen  and 
Jeremiah.  John,  Reuel  and  James  have 
been  dead  many  years.  Allen  is  a- 
farmer  in  Wisconsin  ; he  has  been  hon- 
ored by  his  fellow-citizens  with  two 
terms  in  the  legislature  and  other  re- 
sponsible positions.  Jeremiah  is  serv- 
ing: his  second  term  as  governor  of 
Wisconsin.  Dr.  Rusk  was  reared  on  a 
farm.  From  the  time  he  was  nine  years 
old  till  he  was  thirteen  he  attended 
school  three  months  each  winter.  The 
year  he  was  nineteen  a “ High  School” 
was  opened  at  Deavertown,  and  this  be 
attended.  No  further  opportunities 
offered  for  secular  education.  It  bad 
been,  however,  bis  good  fortune  to  have 

♦Written  by  Prof.  J.  M.  Rusk,  Malta  : 
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the  best  and  strictest  of  religious  train- 
ing, as  his  parents  were  Presbyterians 
of  the  Scotch  Covenanter  faith,  and 
lived  fully  up  to  their  privileges.  In 
1840  he  was  married  to  Matilda  Deaver, 
daughter  of  Levi  Deaver,  the  founder 
of  the  village  in  this  county  bearing 
his  name.  The  next  few  years  are  full 
of  the  struggles  of  a man  who  had  both 
capacity  and  longings  for  a life  which 
would  bring  him  nearer  his  fellow-men. 
He  farmed  in  the  summer,  taught 
school  in  the  winter,  was  a good  neigh- 
bor and  citizen,  and  probably  would 
never  have  changed  ids  vocation  had 
not  the  infirmities  induced  by  hard 
work  admonished  him  that  his  days  for 
toil  of  that  kind  were  numbered. 
Providence  seems  to  have  guided  him 
in  the  choice  of  a profession.  The  apti- 
tude or  appetence  for  treating  diseases 
lay  undeveloped  and  unknown  to  him- 
self until  called  out  by  the  suffering  of 
those  near  to  him  and  the  desire  to  al- 
leviate it.  When  eighteen  years  old 
he  saw  his  father  tortured  by  a “ Steam 
Doctor,”  and  to  use  his  own  vigorous 
phraseology  he  would  have  hustled  the 
doctor  out  of  the  house  had  he  not  been 
restrained  by  respect  for  the  feelings 
and  opinions  of  his  parents.  When  a 
student  of  medicine,  the  northwest 
part  of  this  county  underwent  a scourge 
from  typhoid  fever,  in  the  treatment  of 
which  the  most  of  the  physicians  of  the 
county  made  such  failures  that  many 
families  refused  to  send  for  a physician. 
Dr.  Rusk's  father  was  stricken  down 
and  died.  The  present  governor  of 
Wisconsin  was  pulled  through  by  his 
student  brother.  ITe  treated  four  or 
five  patients  besides  his  brother,  all  of 
whom  recovered.  He  did  all  the  neces- 
sary preliminary  work  before  beginning 
to  read  medicine,  unaided,  without 


much  encouragement,  and  with  no  sym- 
pathy. Chemistry  lie  studied  in  this 
way,  as  well  as  physics.  Then  he  read 
three  years  with  his  brother  James,  and 
two  years  with  William  II.  Reeves,  of 
Deavertown.  practicing  with  the  latter 
two  years.  In  the  fall  of  1847  he  re- 
moved to  Rosseau,  living  there  until  the 
death  of  his  wife,  in  1858.  He  then, 
with  his  two  boys,  James  M.  Rusk, 
present  superintendent  of  the  public 
schools,  Malta,  and  W.  A.  Rusk,  moved 
to  Malta,  where  he  has  since  been,  save 
one  year,  from  the  fall  of  1862  to  1863, 
during  which  time  he  resided  in  Ames- 
ville,  Athens  County,  Ohio.  In  1859 
he  was  married  to  bis  present  wife,  a 
daughter  of  the  late  Ezekiel  Lynn,  and 
the  widow  of  the  late  Warner  Harrison, 
of  Union  Township,  this  county.  He 
was  appointed  United  States  examin- 
ing surgeon  for  Morgan  County  in  1875, 
continuing  in  office  until  1885.  Such, 
in  brief,  are  the  annals  of  a life  now 
drawing  near  the  allotted  age  of  man — 
three  score  years  and  ten.  In  his  pro- 
fessional career  Dr.  Rusk  has  been  a 
close  student  and  a patient,  painstaking 
observer,  basing  much  of  his  practice  on 
a knowledge  of  temperament  and  ten- 
dencies peculiar  to  the  individual.  He 
is  fully  in  sympathy  with  the  advanced 
thought  of  the  day  and  seems  to  recog- 
nize the  lines  along  which  further  ad- 
vances are  to  be  made.  In  the  practi- 
cal methods  he  employs  where  methods 
are  not  prescribed;  in  the  bold  ex- 
pedients adopted  when  death  seems  to 
lay  claim  to  its  victims;  in  the  calm  de- 
meanor amidst  the  distractions  of  ex- 
cited throngs  or  the  lamentations  of 
stricken  friends;  in  the  suppression  of 
sentiment  when  treating  one  of  his  own 
flesh  and  blood,  or  battling  himself  with 
I the  cruel  attacks  of  the  destroyer,  his 
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presence  of  mind  and  strength  of  will 
never  desert  him.  His  life  has  been 
unobtrusive  and  unostentatious;  but  it 
lias  cast  sunshine  on  landscapse  of 
misery.  His  life  of  activity  and  exer- 
tion is  an  example  to  be  imitated.  His 
trust  in  God,  his  firm  stand  on  the  side 
of  right,  his  intense  desire  to  promote 
happiness  and  alleviate  misery,  make 
him  the  center  toward  which  kindly 
expressions  and  tender  sentiments  flow 
from  every  quarter,  from  the  high,  and 
the  low,  from  the  rich  and  the  poor,  in 
continually  increasing  volume. 

Joseph  B.  Humphrey,  M.  D.,  was 
born  in  Malta,  April  2,  1848.  He  re- 
ceived an  academical  education,  studied 
medicine  under  Henry  Day,  M.  D.,  of 
Brownsville,  Ohio,  and  graduated  from 
the  University  of  New  York  City  in 
1 876.  The  same  year  lie  established  him- 
self in  the  practice  of  his  profession  at 
Brownsville,  Ohio,  whence  he  came  to 
Malta,  where  he  is  now  successfully 
engaged.  He  is  a contributor  to  the 
New  York  Medico]  Record  and  a mem- 
ber of  both  the  Morgan  and  Washing- 
ton County  medical  socities. 

Hiram  Judson  Noyes,  M.  D.,  is  of 
New  England  birth  and  education. 
He  was  the  son  of  Cyrus  and  Mary 
(Page)  Noyes,  and  was  born  in  Haver- 
hill, Mass.,  April  8,  1834.  When  he 
was  three  years  of  age  his  parents 
moved  to  Amesbury,  and  after  four 
years’  residence  there,  to  Andover. 
His  father  was  superintendent  of  an 
almshouse  in  Andover  and  was  acci- 
dentally killed.  After  his  death  Hiram 
returned  to  Haverhill,  where  he  worked 
for  his  board  and  attended  school  for 
one  year,  lie  then  worked  for  five 
years  in  a woolen  mill  owned  by  the 
late  lion.  E.  ,1.  M.  Hale.  From 
August,  1849,  to  November,  1850,  lie 


attended  the  Washington  Street  Gram- 
mar School,  then  entered  the  high 
school,  where  he  remained  one  term. 
He  next  worked  a short  time  in  a 
shoestore,  then  went  to  Atkinson,  N. 
H.,  where  he  took  care  of  twenty- 
four  head  of  cattle  for  Rev.  Jesse 
Page,  President  of  Atkinson  Academy, 
at  the  s une  time  attending  the  acad- 
emy, under  the  preceptorship  of  Hon. 
Wm.  C.  Todd  and  Chase  Prescott  Par- 
sons, where  lie  was  prepared  for  col- 
lege. He  was  a student  of  Amherst 
College  in  1855,  and  then  began  the 
study  of  medicine  with  Dr.  John  Cro- 
well at  Haverhill,  and  attended  medical 
lectures  at  Dartmouth  College,  N.  II., 
in  1856.  From  1856  to  1861  he  was 
engaged  in  teaching.  In  the  spring  of 
1858,  while  on  Iris  way  from  Philadel- 
phia to  Boston,  Dr.  Noyes  lost  many 
valuable  books  and  narrowly  escaped 
losing  Ins  life.  He  was  a passenger 
on  the  steamer  “Palmetto,”  which  was 
wrecked  by  striking  on  a rock  near 
Block  Island,  seven  miles  from  shore. 
The  boat  broke  in  two  in  the  middle, 
and  the  passengers,  taking  to  the  life- 
boats, all  reached  the  shore  in  safety, 
though  several  of  them  lost  nearly  all 
their  worldly  possessions.  In  1862  he 
graduated  from  the  Medical  Depart- 
ment of  the  University  of  Pennsyl- 
vania. Dr.  Noyes  served  in  the  Fair- 
fax Seminary  Hospital  from  August, 
1862,  until  April,  1863;  was  hospital 
steward  and  regimental  postmaster  of 
the  33d  Regiment  of  Pennsylvania  mili- 
tia from  dune  26,  1863,  to  August  4, 
1863;  hospital  steward  of  the  34th 
New  Jersey  Volunteer  Infantry  from 
August,  1863,  to  duly,  1864;  first  assist- 
ant surgeon  of  the  4th  Regiment  of 
United  States  C.  II.  A.  from  July, 
1864,  to  February,  1866.  During  the 
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latter  period  he  had  charge  of  the  | 
medical  department  of  the  regiment 
several  months,  and  was  acting  sur- 
geon in-chief  of  the  post  at  Columbus, 
Ky.,  in  the  summer  of  1805.  In  1860 
Dr.  Noyes  located  at  Meigsville,  Mor- 
gan County,  Ohio,  where  he  has  since 
resided  and  practiced  his  profession, 
taking  a high  rank  as  a physician  and 
a citizen.  He  served  as  president  of 
the  Morgan  County  Medical  Society  in 
1S77;  was  treasurer  of  that  society  in 
1881,  vice-president  in  1882,  and  one  of 
the  censors  in  1885.  From  1877  to 
18sl  he  was  a member  of  the  Zanes- 
ville Academy  of  Medicine,  and  is  now 
a member  of  the  Muskingum  Valley 
District  Medical  Society.  lie  is  also 
a permanent  member  of  the  American 
Medical  Association.  1884-5  he  was 
president  of  the  board  of  education  of 
Meigsville  Township.  Since  1871  he 
has  been  an  elder  in  the  Presbyterian 
church  and  superintendent  of  the  Sun- 
day school ; was  president  of  the  Meigs- 
ville Township  Sunday  School  Associa- 
tion in  1880;  is  a member  of  the 
National  Institute  of  Pharmacy,  a life 
member  of  the  Ohio  State  Sunday 
School  Union,  and  served  as  district 
secretary  of  that  body  from  1882  to 
1886.  He  is  a life  member  of  the 
Alumni  Society  of  the  University  of 
Pennsylvania.  Dr.  Noyes  received  the 
honorary  degree  of  Master  of  Arts 
from  Amherst  College  in  1881.  He 
has  contributed  many  articles  to  the 
press  and  has  written  articles  on 
“ The  Circulation  of  the  Blood,”  “ The 
Functions  of  the  Spleen,”  “Venesection 
and  Its  Substitutes,”  etc.  He  was 
married  December  16,  1864,  to  Mrs. 
Margaret  Stewart,  widow  of  T.  L. 
Stewart,  who  served  as  a sergeant  in 
Company  II,  92d  regiment,  O.  V.  I. 


Of  this  union  one  child  has  been  born, 
a daughter,  Mary  Nettie,  who  was 
married  in  1885  to  Rev.  T.  C.  Petty, 
Ph.  B.,  of  the  East  Ohio  Conference. 

The  first  resident  physician  of  Deav- 
ertown  was  Dr.  Baldwin,  who  came  in 
the  year  1827.  Previous  to  that  time 
Dr.  Little  had  prescribed  for  the  “ills 
that  flesh  is  heir  to.”  Dr.  Baldwin 
remained  but  a short  time  and  in  1829 
Dr.  Mercer,  of  Chandlersville,  came. 
He  had  the  practice  for  five  years,  when 
he  left.  In  1833  Dr.  Lytle  established 
himself  in  Deavertown,  and  did  an 
extensive  business  until  1845,  when  he 
disposed  of  his  business  to  Dr.  William 
II.  Reeves,  who  was  in  active  practice 
for  about  ten  years.  About  1845  Dr. 
U.  K.  Hurd,  an  able  physician  and  an 
excellent  gentleman,  commenced  the 
practice.  He  remained  nineteen  years, 
leaving  in  1864.  lie  removed  to  Odin, 
Illinois,  wdiere  he  now  resides.  Dr. 
Philip  Kennedy  came  in  1853  and 
remained  until  his  decease,  in  1882. 
In  1867  Dr.  J.  C.  Devol  came.  He 
practiced  his  profession  in  Deavertown 
and  vicinity  until  his  death,  which 
occurred  in  1872.  Dr.  J.  R.  Bell  suc- 
ceeded to  his  practice. 

Philip  Kennedy,  M.  I). — One  of  the 
prominent  characters  of  this  county  in 
medical  circles  was  Dr.  Philip  Kennedy, 
of  Deavertown,  York  Township.  An 
Irishman  by  birth,  his  parents  came 
to  this  country  when  he  was  an  infant 
and  located  at  Somerset,  Perry  County, 
where  his  mother  is  buried.  While 
living  at  Somerset  he  acquired  a good 
common  school  education,  but  it  Avas 
acquired  under  difficulties  that  would 
have  daunted  one  less  determined  than 
himself.  On  arriving  at  majority  and 
while  following  his  trade,  that  of  a cab- 
inet maker,  he  determined  to  read  medi- 
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cine.  His  preceptor  was  Dr.  Jonathan 
Axline,  of  Uniontown,  Muskingum 
County,  Ohio.  He  graduated  with  honor 
at  the  Ohio  Medical  College,  in  Cincin- 
nati, and  established  himself  in  practice 
at  Uniontown  in  1851  in  connection  with 
his  preceptor.  T wo  years  after  he  came 
to  Deavertown  and  entered  upon  the 
practice  of  liis  profession  under  very 
adverse  circumstances.  In  a few  years, 
however,  he  succeeded  by  means  of 
that  indomitable  energy  and  untiring 
industry  that  always  characterized  him 
in  building  up  an  extensive  and  lucra- 
tive practice,  which  he  held  until  his 
death,  which  occurred  in  1882.  This  is 
largely  to  be  attributed  to  the  fact  that 
he  was  a hard  student  and  a conscien- 
tious and  successful  practitioner.  In 
addition  to  his  professional  duties  the 
doctor  took  an  active  interest  in  poli- 
tics. An  ardent  republican,  he  received 
the  nomination  in  1859  for  represen- 
tative at  the  hands  of  his  party,  and 
after  an  active  and  earnest  canvass  was 
elected  by  a handsome  majority  over 
his  opponent,  Hon.  James  Moore.  At 
the  expiration  of  his  term,  two  years 
after,  he  resumed  the  practice  of  his 
profession  and  followed  it  continuously 
with  the  exception  of  a short  time  spent 
in  caring  for  the  wounded  soldiers  after 
the  battle  of  Pittsburg  Landing,  a ser- 
vice he  was  requested  to  perform  bv 
Governor  Tod.  The  doctor  was  a, 
charter  member  of  the  Morgan  County 
Medical  Society,  also  of  the  Zanesville 
Academy  of  Medicine  and  of  the  Perry 
County  Medical  Society,  and  for  many 
years  it  was  his  custom  to  entertain 
once  a year  the  members  of  these  socie- 
ties at  his  pleasant  home.  Dr.  Ken- 
nedy married  Elizabeth,  daughter  of 
Lisle  Fulton,  of  Uniontown,  who  sur- 
vives him.  Ten  children  were  born  to 


them,  nine  of  whom  grew  up  to  be  men 
and  women.  Dr.  Kennedy  was  emphat- 
ically a self-made  man.  His  early  life 
was  one  of  poverty  and  hardships,  and 
whatever  he  accomplished  he  did  alone 
and  unaided.  Perhaps  no  man  in 
Southern  Ohio  was  held  in  closer  es- 
teem by  his  medical  brethren  and  the 
community  in  which  he  resided  for 
more  than  a quarter  of  a century. 

Dr.  Dtltz,  a native  of  Muskingum 
County,  and  a graduate  of  the  Starling- 
Medical  College,  came  to  Deavertown 
about  1883.  He  had  previously  been 
located  at  other  points  in  the  county. 
He  is  a young  man  of  more  than  aver- 
age ability  and  is  rapidly  obtaining  a 
prominent  place  in  the  profession.  He 
is  a member  of  the  Morgan  County 
Medical  Society. 

Lucius  P.  Culver,  M.  1).,  was  born 
in  Watertown,  Washington  County, 
August  17th,  1837.  He  received  an 
academical  education  and  began  the 
study  of  medicine  in  1858  in  the 
office  of  P.  H.  Kelley,  M.  I),  of  Water- 
ford, Ohio.  He  graduated  with  honor 
from  the  Jefferson  Medical  College,  of 
Philadelphia,  March  9,  1861,  and  after 
a year  spent  in  a reviewing  course 
under  the  direction  of  his  preceptor, 
began  the  practice  of  his  profession  at 
Reinersville,  Morgan  County,  Ohio,  in 
the  spring  of  1862,  where,  by  his  emi- 
nent skill  as  a physician,  his  honorable 
character  and  genial  qualities  as  a man, 

1 his  enei’gv  and  strict  attention  to  busi- 
ness, he  has  built  up  a large  and  lucra- 
tive practice.  He  holds  a foremost 
position  among  the  medical  profession 
of  the  county.  November  10,  1863, 
I )r.  Culver  entered  tin1  army  as  assist- 
ant surgeon  of  the  61st  Regiment,  O. 
V,  L;  by  the  consolidation  of  the  regi- 
ment with  the  sod  ().  V.  1.  he  became 
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assistant  surgeon  of  the  82d.  June  13, 
1865,  lie  was  promoted  to  surgeon  of 
the  82d.  which  position  he  filled  with 
credit  until  the  discharge  of  the  regi- 
ment. July  24,  1865.  lie  participated 
in  the  battle  of  Chattanooga,  Tenn., 
the  campaign  for  the  relief  of  K nox- 
ville,  Sherman’s  Atlanta  campaign,  and 
the  battles  of  Resaca,  Dallas,  Kenesaw 
Mountain,  Peach  Tree  Creek  and  siege 
of  Atlanta,  the  Savannah  campaign  and 
siege  of  Savannah,  campaign  of  the 
Carolinas,  the  battles  of  A vervsboro  and 
Bentonville,  with  manv  other  engage- 
ments  of  less  importance.  After  his 
return  from  the  army  he  resumed  his 
practice  at  Reinersville,  where  he  now 
resides. 

The  first  physicians  in  Stockport  were 
Drs.  William  and  David  11.  Berry,  who 
came  from  Belmont  County  about  18-to. 
The  former  remained  here  but  a few 
months,  but  Dr.  I ).  If.  Berry  remained 
an<  1 ] iracticed  several  years.  1 1 is  healtl 1 
failing  he  returned  to  Belmont  County, 
where  he  died.  Sickness  was  quite 
prevalent  for  several  years  after  the 
slackwater  improvement,  and  Dr. 
Berry’s  practice  was  quite  extensive, 
lie  was  moderately  successful. 

After  Dr.  Berry,  Dr.  George  Monc- 
ton was  the  principal  physician  for 
several  years.  He  studied  medicine  in 
Waterford,  under  Dr.  Bowman,  and 
practiced  in  Stockport  from  1843  to 
1850,  when  he  went  to  California . 

Dr.  John  S.  Abbott  was  born  in 
Washington  County,  Ohio,  April  10th, 
1824,  and  was  educated  in  the  common 
schools.  lie  came  to  Morgan  County 
in  1840  and  began  the  study  of  medi- 
cine under  Dr.  James  H.  Berry  and  fin- 
ished under  Dr.  Janies  Bell,  of  Windsor 
township.  He  established  himself  in  the 
practice  of  his  profession  in  Stockport 


in  1846  and  has  since  been  a useful  and 
esteemed  member  of  his  profession. 
He  was  admitted  to  membership  in  the 
Morgan  County . Medical  Society  the 
samevear,  and  is  the  oldest  living'  mem- 
her  of  that  body.  Dr.  Abbott  has  served 
as  president  and  vice-president  and  on 
the  board  of  censors  of  the  society.  He  is 
a democrat  in  politics  and  a Universal- 
ist  in  religious  belief;  a member  of  the 
Masonic  fraternity  for  many  years.  Dr. 
Abbott  was  married  April  22,  1847, 
to  Lucretia  White,  of  Morgan  County. 
Their  children  are  Henrietta,  Henry, 
Louisa,  John  Q.,  May  Bell,  -Jesse  It. 
and  Arthur,  living.  Janies  B.  was 
drowned  when  six  years  old. 

Dr.  Jason  Roberts  practiced  for 
some  years  in  this  place  in  partnership 
with  Dr.  White;  He  came  from  Mc- 
Connelsville,  where  he  had  studied 
medicine  under  the  tuition  of  Dr.  J. 
Alexander.  From  here  he  emigrated 
to  Iowa.  After  his  departure  Dr.  Abbott 
was  for  some  time  the  only  physician 
in  the  town. 

Dr.  J.  W.  White  was  for  many  years 
one  of  the  leading  medical  practitioners 
of  Morgan  County,  and  one  of  the 
most  popular  and  influential  citizens. 
He  was  born  in  Marietta  November  3, 
1819.  In  1825  his  parents  settled  on 
Big  Bottom,  in  Windsor  Township. 
He  was  educated  at  Oberlin  College, 
read  medicine  under  Dr.  James  Bell  and 
graduated  from  the  Cleveland  Medical 
College  in  1848.  He  settled  at  Windsor, 
where  his  practice  soon  became  very 
large,  and  so  continued  until  1867, 
when  he  retired  from  active  practice. 
Dr.  White  was  a prominent  member  of 
the  Masonic  order  and  a republican  in 
politics.  He  died  February  2,  1875. 

Wesley  Emmet  Gatewood,  M.  I).,  son 
of  Thomas  and  Esther  Connel  Gate- 
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wood,  was  born  in  Windsor  Township, 
Morgan  County,  Ohio,  October  23, 
1845. 

Like  most  farmer’s  boys  of  that  period 
his  summer’s  work  upon  the  farm  was 
alternated  by  a term  at  the  district 
school  in  winter.  Li  the  primitive  log 
schoolhouse  with  slab  seats  he  received, 
despite  the  meager  facilities  afforded, 
the  foundation  for  an  excellent  educa- 
tion. I I ere  his  ambition  and  aggressive 
energy  made  him  the  easy  and  acknowl- 
edged leader  of  a school  of  proud 
fame  and  enduring  memory.  By  hard 
study,  both  at  home  and  at  school, 
aided  by  a retentive  memory,  lie 
prepared  himself  for  teaching,  and  at 
the  age  of  nineteen  we  find  him  thus 
engaged.  ITe  continued  teaching  till 
1869  with  a record  unexcelled.  11  is 
love  for  the  higher  mathematics  was 
dominant  and  carried  him  from  alge- 
bra to  the  calculus  without  a teacher. 
Ilis  collection  of  problems  in  the 
higher  mathematics  with  his  original 
solutions,  one  of  which  required  seven 
years,  is  believed  to  be  the  finest  in  the 
county. 

In  1867  he  began  the  study  of  medi- 
cine under  the  preceptor-ship  of  Hiram 
Judson  Noyes,  M.  I).,  of  Lnionville, 
Morgan  County,  Ohio.  In  the  autumn 
of  1874  he  entered  the  Bellevue  Hos- 
pital Medical  College  of  New  York.  In 
August,  1875,  he  entered  the  Dartmouth 
Medical  College,  New  Hampshire,  and 
was  graduated  from  that  venerable  seat 
of  learning,  on  the  3d  of  November, 

1875.  Returning  to  New  York  he  re- 
entered the  Bellevue  Hospital  Medical 
College,  and  on  tin;  21st  of  February, 

1876,  was  graduated  from  that  institu- 
tion. 

In  .June,  1876,  he  began  to  practice 
his  profession  in  Stockport,  and  being 


impressed  with  the  importance  of  his 
vocation,  lie  devoted  himself  to  it  with 
the  utmost  zeal  and  an  indomitable 
energy  and  “courage  that  could  not  be 
battered  down.'’  In  a short  time  his 
practice  became  so  extensive  as  that  it 
taxed  the  utmost  power  of  a will  and 
endurance  that  scorned  the  elements. 
No  storm  has  ever  stopped  him  — no, 
opposition  has  broken  his  purpose.  He 
has  traveled  a rough  road  to  results  and 
built  it  with  his  own  hands.  The  fol- 
lowing are  the  names  of  those  who 
studied  medicine  under  his  preceptor- 
ship  : II.  E.  Bozman.  M.  I)..  T.  J.  Lvne, 
M.  I).,  Ik  B.  McS words,  M.  I).,  J.  B. 
Naylor,  M.  I).,  John  S.  Milner,  Hiram 
Hart,  Charles  H.  Harris,  and  John  M. 
Gatewood. 

He  is  a member  of  no  society  and  a 
disciple  of  no  man.  Self-reliant,  im- 
perious and  persistent,  with  an  aggres- 
sive nature  and  a hereditary  fixity  of 
purpose  that  tolerates  no  intervention  ; 
the  austerity  of  his  nature  is  softened 
by  warm  and  generous  impulses — by 
sincere  self-sacrifice  and  kindness  of 
heart — by  his  charity  and  public  spirit. 

Among  the  salient  points  of  his  char- 
acter are  vigor  of  thought,  energy  of  ac- 
tion, a native  force  and  peculiar  style  of 
expression  and  a severe  independence 
almost  oppressive.  Sensitive  to  injustice, 
injury  or  ingratitude,  strong  and  earnest 
in  his  convictions,  he  regards  a com- 
promise as  the  left  hand  of  weakness — 
asks  and  makes  no  concessions,  and  when 
compelled  to  break  off  friendships  tears 
up  the  bridge  to  prevent  its  return.  Ilis 
friendship  and  his  hostility  need  no  cer- 
tificate. Ilis  individuality  is  positive 
and  strong  and  he  keeps  it  under  his 
own  hat.  lie  concedes  and  demands 
the  largest  personal  freedom  and  con- 
templates a defeat  as  a mere  adjourn- 
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merit  in  a death  race  for  dominion 
Fertile  in  resource,  careful  in  method, 
thoughtful,  diligent  and  faithful  in  the 
discharge  of  his  duties  he  has  been 
eminently  successful  in  his  profession. 
In  possession  of  the  most  extensive, 
difficult  and  laborious  practice  ever  con- 
trolled by  one  man  in  the  history  of  the 
county,  measured  by  the  most  exacting 
standard  he  is  a living  monument  of 
earned  success  and  usefulness.  His 
ambition  to  earn  and  hold  a useful 
position  in  the  community  in  which  he 
was  reared  has  been  amply  gratified. 
The  young  men  of  the  county  may  well 
emulate  the  example  set  by  this  “ proud 
son  of  a proud  mother.”  lie  is  a hard 
student,  a progressive  thinker  and  a 
frequent  contributor  to  the  press.  1 1 is 
writings  are  characterized  by  accuracy 
of  method,  originality  and  vigor  of 
thought,  clearness  and  force  of  expres- 
sion. A cheerful  conversationalist  of 
fertile  fancy,  vigorous  imagination  and 
fair  memory  ; a severe,  unsparing  satir- 
ist, indulging  an  unfortunate  fondness 
for  scathing  sarcasm  or  keenest  irony; 
he  is  a devoted  admirer  of  the  genius  of 
language  whatever  its  office  in  fact  or 
fancy — the  fate  of  an  empire  or  the  fall 
of  a tear. 

He  is  a monotheist,  with  a profound 
and  enduring  faith  in  the  civilization 
that  is  built  on  the  Book.  In  habit, 
manner,  taste  and  dress  he  is  natural 
and  unassuming.  Long  devotion  to 
scientific  pursuits  has  developed  a con- 
templative and  severely  analytic  quality 
of  mind,  which  finds  contentment  in 
the  study  of  the  immutable  beauties  of 
order  and  law.  His  convictions  are  the 
result  of  contemplation  and  are  vigor- 
ously maintained  under  all  circum- 
stances. Democratic  m sentiment,  he 
concedes  the  largest  liberty  to  others, 


while  any  interference  with  his  own  is 
resented  with  prompt  and  prodigious 
energy. 

In  scorching  sun — in  winter’s  driving  steel 
His  cheek  was  to  the  storm — but  still 
lie  kept  his  mother’s  pride — her  iron  will. 

And  earned  the  people’s  love — a priceless  fame. 
He  watched  the  cradle,  and  the  couch  of  pain 
Relieved.  Bright  eyes  grew  brighter  when  he 
came. 

I.) K.  James  Bell  practiced  in  Wind- 
sor several  years,  then  moved  to  Mc- 
Connelsville,  where  he  remained  a few 
years,  then  sold  out  to  Dr.  Brown.  lie 
was  a graduate  of  the  Ohio  Medical 
College  and  was  regarded  as  a capable 
physician.  He  went  to  Indiana  and 
died  in  Terre  Haute. 

James  B.  Naylor,  M.  D.,  one  of  the 
young  physicians  of  the  county,  was 
born  in  Penn  Township,  Morgan 
County,  Ohio,  October  4,  1860.  He 
received  an  academical  education,  which 
he  made  practically  useful  to  himself 
and  others  by  teaching.  In  1S82  he 
began  the  study  of  medicine  with  W. 
Emmet  Gatewood,  M.  D.,  of  Stockport, 
graduating  from  the  Starling  Medical 
College,  of  Columbus,  Ohio,  in  the  class 
of  1886 ; was  married  to  Miss  Myrta, 
daughter  of  Captain  C.  J.  Gibson,  of 
Windsor,  March  28, 1S86. 

The  first  medical  practitioners  in 
Chester  Hill  and  vicinity  were  the  phy- 
sicians of  Pennsville  and  Plymouth, 
and  occasionally  Dr.  Johnson  and 
others  from  McConnelsville.  Dr.  Jesse 
Foulke  was  m the  place  a short  time 
prior  to  1S37.  Dr.  Isaac  Iluestis,  who 
located  here  in  1837.  was  the  first  set- 
tled physician,  and  for  years  his  prac- 
tice was  extensive. 

Dr.  John  Boswell,  not  then  a gradu- 
ate, though  he  received  a degree  later, 
was  in  Chester  Hill  for  a time  about 
1840,  but  never  practiced  much. 
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Dr.  Isaac  Huestis,  a member  of  the 
religious  Society  of  Friends,  and  the 
first  resident  physician  of  Chesterfield, 
was  born  in  Columbiana  County,  Ohio, 
in  1810.  In  his  early  life  he  followed 
the  vocation  of  a teacher.  lie  began 
the  study  of  medicine  with  Dr.  Sylva- 
nus  Fisher,  and  established  himself  in 
the  practice  of  his  profession  at  Ches- 
terfield in  the  summer  of  1837.  For 
many  years  he  had  a large  and  lucra- 
tive practice;  he  was  frequently  called 
in  consultations  and  performed  some 
very  important  and  difficult  surgical 
operations.  It  is  said  by  physicians 
who  know  him  intimately  that  as 
a surgeon  and  diagnostician  he  had  few 
equals  in  this  part  of  the  State.  lie 
graduated  from  the  Starling  Medical 
College  in  1848,  and  the  following  year 
was  made  a member  of  the  Ohio  State 
Medical  Society.  In  1856  he  was  a 
delegate  to  the  American  Medical  As- 
sociation, at  Detroit,  Michigan,  and  in 
1858  was  a delegate  to  a meet  my  of 
that  body  held  in  Washington,  D.  C.  In 
1867  lie  again  attended  as  a member  of 
that  association  a meeting  held  in  Cin- 
cinnati, Ohio.  He  was  elected  an  hon- 
orary member  of  the  Morgan  County 
Medical  Society  in  1881.  But  few  men 
in  the  profession  have  a more  enviable 
record  as  a-  physician  and  citizen  or 
stand  higher  in  the  public  esteem  than 
Dr.  Isaac  Iluestis. 

Dr.  George  Michener,  a member  of 
the  religious  Society  of  Friends,  was 
born  in  Jefferson  County,  Ohio,  in  the 
year  1812.  in  early  life  he  was  engaged 
in  farming  and  teaching.  He  studied 
medicine  under  Dr.  Barack  Michener,  of 
Massillon,  Ohio,  and  located  at  Chester- 
field about  the  year  1840,  where  for 
some  twenty  years  he  was  extensively 
and  reputably  engaged  in  the  practice 


of  his  profession.  He  removed  to 
Cedar  County,  Iowa,  in  the  year  1861, 
where  he  was  engaged  in  the  practice 
of  medicine  about  three  years.  lie 
died  in  the  year  1864.  Dr.  George 
Michener  was  well  esteemed  as  a citizen 
and  member  of  society,  and  as  a phy- 
sician lie  had  the  confidence  of  the 
community  in  which  he  practiced. 

Smith  Branson,  M.  D. — No  physician, 
perhaps,  is  better  or  more  favorably 
known  in  the  southwestern  part  of 
Morgan  County  that  Dr.  Smith  Bran- 
son, of  Chesterfield.  Born  in  1822  in 
Belmont  County,  Ohio,  he  received  a 
common  school  and  academic  education, 
though  alike  in  character  and  kind.  In 
1841  he  removed  with  his  parents  from 
Belmont  to  Washington  County,  ( )hio, 
remaining  there  until  1847,  when  be 
went  to  Chesterfield  and  commenced 
the  study  of  medicine  with  Dr.  George 
Michener,  one  of  the  pioneer  physicians 
of  that  section  of  the  county.  II  is 
course  of  reading  was  to  some  extent 
enterrupted  by  other  duties  devolv- 
ing on  him,  and  it  was  not  until  1852 
that  he  graduated  with  honors  at  Star- 
lino-  Medical  College,  Columbus,  Ohio. 
Immediately  following  his  graduation 
lie  returned  to  Chesterfield  and  at  once 
entered  upon  active  practice.  From  the 
outset  bis  professional  qualifications 
were  recognized,  and  lie  at  once  entered 
upon  a lucrative  practice  that  lias  con- 
tinued to  grow  with  each  succeeding 
year.  The  doctor  was  a leading  mem- 
ber of  “The  Washington,  Morgan  and 
Athens  Medical  Society  ” from  its  for- 
mation to  its  dissolution,  and  for  some 
years  was  a member  of  the  State  and 
National  Medical  Association.  In  Oc- 
tober, 1845,  Dr.  Branson  was  married  to 
Miss  Eliza  Van  Law.  Three  children 
were  born  to  them,  of  whom  twodaugh- 
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ters,  both  married,  are  still  living. 
Lelia  E.,  married  to  Iveece  Larkin,  Esq., 
is  a resident  of  Bennett,  Nebraska,  and 
Eleanor  is  the  wife  of  Dr.  N.  Wright, 
a practicing  physician  at  Mountville, 
Morgan  County,  Ohio.  In  1853,  Dr. 
Branson  was  a candidate  for  represent- 
ative from  Morgan  County  on  the 
free-soil  ticket.  Upon  the  organization 
of  the  prohibition  party  he  became  one 
of  its  most  active  and  influential  mem- 
bers, receiving  successively  the  nomina- 
tion for  State  senator  from  the  14-th 
district,  member  of  the  State  constitu- 
tional convention  from  Morgan  County, 
and  member  of  congress  from  the  1 5th 
district.  Although  his  party  has 
always  been  in  the  minority  the  doctor 
has  not  lost  faith  in  its  principles, 
and  next  to  his  chosen  profession  it  has 
received  the  best  thoughts  of  a cultured 
intellect. 

Dr.  Isaac  Parker  located  at  Chester- 
field in  June,  184:5,  and  has  been  a resi- 
dent of  the  village  and  engaged  in 
active  practice  ever  since.  The  Doctor 
was  born  at  Mount  Pleasant,  Jefferson 
County,  Ohio,  August  15,  1815.  His 
parents  were  members  of  the  Society 
of  Friends,  and  as  a consequence  he  re- 
ceived a good  education,  graduating  at 
Friends’  Seminary,  Mount  Pleasant,  in 
1836.  The  same  year  he  began  the 
study  of  medicine  with  Dr.  William 
Farmer  of  Salineville,  Columbiana 
County,  and  continued  to  read  under 
his  tuition  the  ensuing  three  years. 
Then,  in  order  to  pay  his  preceptor,  he 
assisted  him  in  his  practice  for  one  year. 
Dr.  Parker  was  too  poor  to  attend 
lectures  at  any  medical  college,  but 
received  his  certificate  to  practice  from 
the  Columbiana  Medical  Society  in 
March,  1840.  Some  time  after  he 
formed  a partnership  with  Dr.  Stille,  at 


Somerton,  Belmont  County,  and  prac- 
ticed with  him  at  that  point  for  the 
ensuing  two  years.  At  this  time  his 
health  failed  him  and  he  did  not  resume 
the  active  practice  of  his  profession 
again  until  after  his  removal  to  Chester- 
held.  In  1847  he  was  married  to  Miss 
Frances  C.  Hodgiu.  Three  children 
were  born  to  them,  only  one  of  whom 
is  now  living — Dr.  A.  J.  Parker.  For 
a number  of  years  the  Doctor  was  a 
member  of  and  a portion  of  the  time 
president  of  “The  Morgan,  Washington 
and  Athens  Medical  Society,”  a regular 
auxiliary  of  the  State  Medical  Society, 
and  represented  by  two  delegates  in 
the  National  Medical  Association.  Dr. 
Parker  has  always  taken  an  active 
interest  in  politics  and  has  usually  held 
radical  views  upon  any  question  he 
espoused.  In  1847  he  was  elected 
mayor  of  ( 'hesterlield.  serving  two 
terms,  and  in  1875  was  a candidate  for 
congress  on  the  prohibition  ticket  in 
the  15th  district.  He  is  now  an  ardent 
republican.  The  Doctor  is  still  in  the 
professional  business  and  enjoys  a lu- 
crative practice. 

Anderson  Judkins  Parker,  M.  D. — 
One  of  the  rising  young  physicians  of 
Morgan  County  is  Dr.  Anderson  Jud- 
kins Parker,  of  Chesterfield.  He  was 
born  at  Chesterfield  in  1856,  and  after 
a thorough  academic  course  began  the 
study  of  medicine  under  the  preceptor- 
ship  of  Dr.  N.  Wright,  of  that  place. 
He  graduated  from  Miama  Medical 
College,  of  Cincinnati,  in  1881,  and  im- 
mediately entered  upon  the  active  prac- 
tice of  his  profession  at  his  birthplace, 
where  he  has  since  remained.  For 
some  years  he  has  been  an  active  and 
leading  member  of  Morgan  County  and 
Muskingum  Valley  District  Medical  So- 
cieties. In  1876  the  Doctor  was  mar- 
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pied  to  Miss  Mintie  Patterson,  of  Chest- 
erfield, and  one  child,  a son,  has  been 
the  result  of  the  union.  Dr.  Parker  is 
an  accomplished  physician,  as  his  large 
and  steadily  growing  practice  testifies. 
He  takes  great  interest  in  educational 
matters  and  for  some  years  past  has 
officiated  as  president  of  the  school 
board  of  his  native  village.  That  he 
has  a bright  future  before  him  those 
who  know  him  best  are  most  ready  to 
assert. 

Dr.  E.  Gr.  Coulsqn,  of  Pennsviile,  was 
born  in  the  village  of  Georgetown, 
Harrison  County,  Ohio,  August  18, 
1821,  and  came  to  Morgan  County  in 
18-11.  He  received  a thorough 
academical  education,  and  at  the  age  of 
seventeen  commenced  teaching,  which 
avocation  he  followed  for  some  years. 
He  pursued  a thorough  course  of  study 
in  medicine  under  several  preceptors, 
more  for  the  love  of  the  science  than 
with  any  view  of  future  practice.  In 
1853  this  part  of  the  country  was  visit- 
ed witli  a very  malignant  type  of 
dysentery,  which  prevailed  as  an  epi- 
demic, and  at  the  urgent  solicitation  of 
his  friends  he  was  induced  to  enter 
upon  the  active  practice  of  his  profes- 
sion. His  success  was  such  that  lie  ob- 
tained an  extensive  and  lucrative  prac- 
tice at  the  outset;  in  fact,  it  was  only 
limited  by  his  powers  of  endurance. 
He  is  now  rapidly  approaching  the  sun- 
set of  life,  and  is  still  devotedly  follow- 
ing the  calling  in  which  he  has  been 
engaged  for  more  than  one-third  of  a 
century.  No  one  has  enjoyed  to  a 
greater  extent  than  he  the  confidence 
of  his  patrons;  no  one  has  had  a larger 
share  of  the  public  esteem  or  the  court- 
esies of  the  profession.  He  is  one  of 
the  pioneer  members  of  the  Morgan 
County  Medical  Society.  In  1 s 75  he 


was  a delegate  to  the  State  Medical 
Society,  and  by  it  appointed  a delegate 
to  the  American  Medical  Association  in 
Philadelphia  in  1876.  In  the  ante- 
bellum days  the  Doctor  was  a pro- 
nounced anti-slavery  man  and  one  of 
the  projectors  of  the  Underground  Rail- 
road in  Morgan  County.  At  the  break- 
out of  the  war  he  threw  his  whole  soul 
into  the  cause,  and  entered  the  army  in 
1861,  and  served  as  private,  nurse, 
hospital  steward,  surgeon  by  detail, 
and  came  out  as  captain  of ' volunteers 
in  1861.  He  participated  in  the  battles 
of  Fort  Donelson,  Pittsburgh  Landing, 
Siegel’s  retreat  from  Martinsburg,  and 

other  minor  engagements. 

© © 

In  1854  the  Doctor  was  married  to 
Miss  L.  M.  White,  of  Maryland,  a very 
estimable  lady.  She  was  the  mother 
of  thirteen  children.  Her  decease  oc- 
curred September  26,  1884.  In  his  re- 
ligion the  Doctor  is  liberal.  His  creed 
is  embraced  in  one  word — Charity. 

It  is  not  necessary  to  say  that  he 
affiliates  with  the  republican  party. 

Leroy  S.  II  olcomb,  M.  D.,  the  present 
representative  of  Morgan  County  in 
the  State  legislature,  was  born  in  Deav- 
erton,  Ohio,  September  21.  1839.  His 
father,  Robert  Holcomb,  was  a native 
of  New  Jersey,  and  came  to  Perry 
County,  this  State,  in  1816,  from  thence 
to  Deaverton,  where  he  married  Miss 
Margaret  Dodds.  He  reared  a familv 
of  five  children,  Leroy  S.  being  the 
eldest.  He  passed  his  boyhood  in 
Deaverton  and  received  an  academical 
education.  For  a,  time  he  engaged  in 
teaching,  but  this  avocation  not  prov- 
ing congenial  he  came  to  McConnels- 
ville  and  entered  the  employ  of  -I.  R. 
Stone,  one  of  the  prominent  merchants 
of  the  place.  During  the  time  Com- 
pany D,  97th  ( ).  V.  I.,  was  recruited. 
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and  he  was  one  of  the  first  to  connect 
himself  with  that  organization,  lie 
was  in  the  battles  of  Mission  Ridge, 
lvenesaw  Mountain,  Atlanta  and  Frank- 
lin, Tenn.  In  the  latter  engagement  he 
was  seriously  wounded, and  on  account  of 
physical  disability  was  discharged  from 
the  service.  lie  returned  to  his  home, 
and  the  following  year  commenced  the 
study  of  medicine  in  the  office  of  Dr. 
Philip  Kennedy,  of  his  native  town. 
He  graduated  in  1 8<>9  from  the  Ohio 
Medical  College,  and  the  following- 
year  he  established  himself  in  the  prac- 
tice of  his  profession  at  Pennsville, 
Ohio,  where  he  has  since  remained. 
In  1885  lie  received  the  nomination  for 
representative,  and  was  elected  by  a 
handsome  majority.  The  Doctor  is 
prominently  connected  with  the  order 
of  “Odd  Fellows,”  and  is  deputy  grand 
master  of  Morgan  County. 

1 )r.  Holcomb  has  been  twice  married. 
His  first  wife  was  Miss  Anna,  daughter 
of  William  Foulke.  She  died  in  May 
of  1871,  and  in  1872  lie  was  again  mar- 
ried to  Miss  Eliza  Scott,  of  Pennsville, 
who  died  in  1885,  leaving  three  children, 
Anna  M.,  HeroldC.  and  Edith  I).  The 
Doctor  is  a member  of  the  Methodist 
Protestant  Church,  and  a gentleman 
highly  esteemed,  not  only  as  a physician 
but  as  a citizen  ami  neighbor. 

Neilemiah  Wrioi-it,  one  of  the  rising 
young  physicians  of  the  county,  was 
born  at  Chesterfield,  Ohio,  December 
25,  1 849.  lie  received  a liberal  com- 
mon school  education,  and  a graduated 
from  the  M iami  Medical  College  in  1876. 
From  1875  to  1876  he  served  as  a 
resident  physician  in  the  Cincinnati 
Hospital,  and  shortly  after  commenced 
practice  in  Chesterfield.  In  1880  he 
removed  to  Mountville,  where  he  is  now 
located. 


Dr.Wright  evidences  many  of  the  qual- 
ifications of  the  successful  practitioner, 
and  is  rapidly  attaining  a foremest  po- 
sition among  the  physicians  of  the 
county.  He  has  been  a member  of  the 
Morgan  Medical  Society  since  1876 

Miles  B.  Davis,  M.D.,  was  born  in 
Union  Township,  Morgan  County,  Ohio, 
October  7,  1849.  II is  parents  died 
when  he  was  a child,  and  at  the  age  of 
eleven  years  he  was  thrown  upon  his 
own  resources.  Through  the  kindness 
of  an  uncle  he  was  sent  to  school,  and 
so  well  did  he  improve  his  opportunities 
that  at  the  age  of  seventeen  he  com- 
menced teaching,  an  occupation  he  fol- 
lowed for  fourteen  years.  II  is  vacations 
were  spent  in  a select  schools  and  at 
the  National  Normal  at  Lebanon,  and 
in  this  way  obtained  an  academical 
education.  In  1869  he  began  the 
study  of  medicine  with  Drs.  Storer  and 
Priest,  of  Millerstown,  Ohio.  He  com- 
pleted his  preparatory  course,  however, 
with  James  Davis,  M.D.,  of  Ringgold, 
Ohio,  and  graduated  with  honors  from 
the  Starling  Medical  College  in  Febru- 
ary of  1882.  In  May  following  he 
established  himself  in  the  practice  of  his 
profession  at  Rosseau,  where  he  has 
built  up  an  extensive  and  lucrative 
business.  He  is  a member  of  the  Morgan 
County  Medical  Society,  and  has 
already  obtained  a prominent  place 
among  the  younger  members  of  the 
profession.  The  Doctor  is  emphatically 
a “ self-made  man.”  From  early  youth 
he  has  been  dependent  upon  his  own 
exertions,  not  only  for  his  education, 
but  for  everything  else.  II is  career  is 
one  which  young  men  should  emulate. 

Dr.  James  Davis. — The  subject  of 
this  notice  was  born  near  Ringgold, 
March  26, 1827,  and  passed  his  early 
life  on  a farm,  attending  the  common 
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schools  until  he  was  competent  to  teach 
and  afterward  engaging  in  that  occupa- 
tion winters.  He  also  learned  carpen- 
try and  worked  at  that  business  till 
about  1854,  meantime  devoting  his 
leisure  hours  to  the  study  of  medicine. 
His  medical  preceptor  was  Dr.  Daniel 
Rusk  of  Malta.  Dr.  Davis  began  active 
practice  about  1859  and  has  since  pur- 
sued his  profession  in  Ringgold  and 
vicinity,  where  he  is  much  honored  and 
respected  as  a citizen  and  a useful  mem- 
ber of  his  profession.  He  became  a 
member  of  the  Morgan  County  Medical 
Society  in  1875.  He  married,  first, 
Nancy  Chappelear;  and  after  her  death, 
Frances  Reese,  and  is  the  father  of  four 
sons  and  two  daughters  living — five  of 
the  children  being  those  of  the  second 
marriage.  His  oldest  son,  John  D. 
Davis,  is  the  present  county  surveyor. 

Dr.  E.  W.  Hall,  a native  of  Mus- 
kingum County,  studied  medicine  under 
Dr.  J.  F.  Deeper,  of  Rural  Dale,  grad- 
uated at  the  Starling  Medical  College 
in  Columbus  and  began  practice  in 
Bristol  in  1885. 

MORGAN  COUNTY  MEDICAL  SOCIETY. 

A meeting  was  held  for  the  purpose 
of  organizing  a medical  society  at  the 
office  of  Johnson  & Dawes,  in  McCon- 
nellsville,  on  the  23d  of  November,  1839; 
present,  Drs.  Samuel  Martin,  Perley  B. 
Johnson,  J.  C.  Clark,  Edward  Dawes, 
Lyman  Little,  LI.  H.  Little  and  Charles 
Robertson.  At  this  meeting  a consti- 
tution, drafted  by  Drs.  Johnson,  Clark 
and  L.  Little,  was  adopted,  and  the  fol- 
lowing officers  were  chosen:  diaries 
Robertson,  president;  Edward  Dawes, 
secretary;  Samuel  Martin,  treasurer; 
John  C.  Clark,  Lyman  Little  and  I\  15. 
Johnson,  censors. 

The  constitution  prescribes  that  only 
1!) 


such  persons  as  have  a license  or  di- 
ploma from  some  medical  society  or 
college,  or  have  passed  a satisfatory 
examination  before  the  censors,  shall 
be  eligible  to  membership  in  the  society. 

The  society  was  formally  organized 
in  1840  and  incorporated  in  1842.  The 
presidents  of  the  society  have  been 
Charles  Robertson,  who  served  several 
terms,  P.  B.  Johnson,  Lyman  Little,  J. 
H.  Brown,  J.  S.  Reeves,  J.  S.  Abbott, 
Daniel  Rusk,  LI.  J.  Noyes,  Philip  Ken- 
nedy, J.  Alexander,  L.  S.  Holcomb  and 
perhaps  others. 

The  folio  win  ^ list  contains  the  names 
and  date  of  admission  of  all  who  have 
been  admitted  to  membership  in  the 
society.  Those  whose  names  are  marked 
with  a * are  deceased. 

Charles  Robertson,*  Edward  Dawes,* 
Perley  B.  Johnson,*  Samuel  Martin,* 
John  C.  Clark,*  Lyman  Little,  H.  II. 
Little,  H.  C.  Grimmel,  1840 ; Dear- 
man  Williams,*  James  Rusk,*  C.  Li. 
Large,  R.  G.  McLane,  David  R.  Berry, 
Win.  H.  Berry,  J.  G.  Shoch,  1S42; 
Custis  Woodruff,*  Isaac  T.  Shartle,* 
1843;  Nathaniel  McNichols,  James  Lit- 
tle, P.  A.  Heitz,  IT.  K.  Ilurd,  1844; 
Hiram  Dover,*  John  Hull,*  Wm.  FI. 
Reeves,  James  Bell,*  John  S.  Abbott,* 
Aaron  Plumly,  1840  ; Wm.  F.  Grubb,* 
Daniel  Rusk,  1847 ; Arthur  Taggart, 
Wm.  W.  Wood,  1848;  James  S.  Reeves, 
1849;  J.  W.  White,*  James  Hull,*  J. 
II.  Brown,  Wm.  C.  Lenhart,  John  Al- 
exander, 1855  ; Philip  Kennedy,*  E.  G. 
Tracy,  1856;  James  McMurray,*  1857  ; 
M.  McConnell,*  1859;  Walter  Moore, 
1861;  John  Ewing,  Wm.  15.  Hedges,  W. 
R.  Kelly,  1867;  Joseph  E.  Brown,  Hi- 
ram J.  Noyes,  Leroy  S.  Holcomb,  L.  P. 
Culver,  1871;  E.  G.  Coulson,  James 
Davis,  James  Tracy,  1874;  Grin  W. 
Ward,  D.  M.  Thurston,  .lames  O' Far- 
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nell,  1875 ; N.  Wright,  1876  ; T.  J.  Bing- 
ham,  1880  ; J.  E.  Beeper,  1ST.  J.  Piper,* 
A.  J.  Parker,  1881 ; G.  L.  Kennedy, 
Miles  B.  Davis,  1882. 

Members  now  residing  in  the  county ; 

J.  S.  Abbott,  Stockport;  John  Alexan- 
der, J.  H.  Brown,  J.  E.  Brown,  John 
Ewing,  W.  B.  Kelly,  T.  J.  Bingham, 
McConnelsville ; Daniel  Busk,  Malta; 
L.  P.  Culver,  Beinersville  ; L.  S.  Hol- 
comb, E.  G.  Coulson,  Pennsville;  G.  L. 
Kennedy,  Deavertown ; H.  J.  Xoyes, 
Pnionville ; James  Davis,  Binggold; 

K.  Wright,  Mountville ; Isaac  Huestis, 
A.  J.  Parker,  Chester  Hill ; E.  G.  Tracy, 
Morganville;  M.  B.  Davis,  Bosseau. 

The  records  of  this  society  are  too 
voluminous  and  technical  to  be  of  gen- 
eral interest,  one  extract,  however,  of 
more  than  ordinary  interest  is  given 
below : 

February  21,  1871,  at  the  time  when 
the  “Women’s  Crusade”  temperance 
movement  was  in  progress,  the  society 
unanimously  adopted  the  following 
preamble  and  resolutions.  As  a tem- 
perance utterance  from  such  an  author- 
ity the  resolution  attracted  much 
attention  : 

“ Whereas,  the  use  of  alcoholic  spir- 
its as  a beverage  is  demoralizing,  as  is 
demonstrated  by  its  effects  in  destroy- 
ing men  mentally,  physically  and  mor- 
ally; in  disrupting  domestic  relations, 
and  spreading  ruin  and  misery  in  every 
conceivable  form ; and  while  we  con- 
demn its  use  and  the  keeping  of  it  in 
any  place  of  resort  for  dispensation  as 
a beverage,  yet  as  physicians  we  claim 
that  as  a remedial  agent  there  is  for  it 
no  substitute,  and  that  in  the  manufac- 


ture of  the  most  important  remedies  it 
is  absolutely  required  and  cannot  be 
dispensed  with ; therefore, 

“ Resolved , That  we  will,  as  we  have 
heretofore,  employ  all  proper  means  to 
discourage  the  use  of  alcoholic  spirits  in 
any  way  that  may  tend  to  create  an 
appetite  for  strong  drink  or  encourage 
intemperance. 

“ Resolved,  That  we  regard  the  use  of 
alcoholic  spirits  under  proper  restric- 
tions and  regulations  as  a necessary 
medicinal  and  mechanical  agent. 

“ Resolved,  That  as  conservators  of 
the  public  health  we  deem  it  our  duty 
to  use  whatever  remedial  agent  we 
believe  conducive  to  the  welfare  and 
interest  of  our  patients,  and  we  cannot 
permit  others  to  dictate  to  us  the  reme- 
dies we  shall  use  in  the  treatment  of 
disease.” 

This  utterance  was  made  for  the  pur- 
pose of  more  explicitly  defining  the 
position  of  the  society,  which,  on  Janu- 
ary one  preceding  had  passed  a resolu- 
tion to  the  following  effect : 

“Whereas,  the  use  of  spirituous 
liquors  as  a beverage  is  used  [sic]  to  an 
alarming  extent  in  all  ranks  and  con- 
ditions of  society,  with  the  opinion  that 
it  is  not  attended  with  any  bad  effects 
on  life  and  health  if  it  is  not  used  to 
excess,  but  also  that  it  is  a safe  remedy  in 
the  hands  of  the  people  for  any  trivial 
or  imaginary  ill ; therefore, 

“ Resolved,  That  we  deprecate  the 
indiscriminate  use  of  alcoholic  spirits 
as  a beverage,  and  we  regard  it  as  too 
potent  an  agent  to  be  prescribed  by  any 
but  those  whose  education  has  qualified 
them  to  treat  disease.” 
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IN  the  spring  of  1817  the  plat  of  the 
village  of  McConnelsville  was  made 
by  William  Montgomery,  surveyor  for 
General  Robert  McConnel,  the  proprie- 
tor, who  then  resided  in  Muskingum 
County.  The  town  site,  with  the  ex- 
ception of  one  or  two  small  “ patches,” 
was  then  a forest  of  poplar,  hickory, 
beech  and  elm  of  immense  size,  with 
dense  undergrowth. 

The  original  plat  of  the  town  in- 
cluded only  ninety-two  lots,  and 
known  to  owners  and  conveyancers  as 
“ The  Old  Town.”  It  is  bounded  on 
the  north  by  the  alley  north  of  Liberty 
Street ; on  the  east  by  the  alley  east  of 
East  Street ; on  the  south  by  the  river, 
and  on  the  west  by  the  alley  west  of 
West  Street.  The  situation  is  certainly 
a,  favorable  one,  and  the  plat  an  improve- 
ment on  others  of  a more  recent  date. 

From  the  location  which  is  about 
equidistant  from  Athens,  Cambridge, 
Zanesville  and  Marietta,  it  would  seem 
that  General  McConnel  had  the  future 
county  seat  and  county  in  view  when 


he  purchased  the  land  of  the  govern- 
ment in  1805,  paying  $1.75  per  acre 
for  it.  At  all  events,  after  the  forma- 
tion of  the  county,  as  an  inducement 
to  make  McConnelsville  the  county 
seat,  he  donated  several  lots  for  public 
purposes : Town  lots  number  15,  22, 
29  and  30  for  public  buildings  ;*  two 
squares  of  five  acres  for  a “military 
parade  ground,”  one  of  which  is  now 
the  village  green  and  the  other  the 
grove.  ITe  also  donated  lots  number  1 
and  2 of  the  second  addition  to  the 
Presbyterian  Church,  lots  13  and  11  to 
the  Friends  ;f  lots  11  and  12  of  the 
second  addition  to  the  Methodists;  two 
lots  on  the  north  side  of  Jefferson,  be- 
tween main  and  West  Streets,  to  the 
Baptists;  a lot  for  a market  place;  lots 
for  school  buildings,  and  to  the  county 
a portion  of  the  present  cemetery. 


♦Lots  15  and  22  were  afterward  sold  by  the  county 
15  to  Michael  Devin  and  22  to  Thomas  Devin  -lor  (ho 
purpose  of  securing  money  to  aid  in  the  erection  of 
the  courthouse  and  jail. 

+ The  lots  given  to  the  Friends  and  Baptists  were 
afterward  devoted  to  different  purposes. 
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The  first  settler  of  McConnelsville 
was  Jabob  lvabler,  who  located  in  the 
fall  of  1 SIT.  He  had  previously  built 
a double  log  cabin  on  what  is  now  Jef- 
ferson Street,  near  the  corner  of  Pop- 
lar. The  cabin  was  afterward  used 
for  some  years  by  Alexander  McConnel 
as  a currier’s  shop  in  connection  with 
his  tannery  adjoining.  Kahler  subse- 
quently built  a frame  house,  the  first  in 
the  town  on  lot  7,  corner  of  Liberty 
and  West  Streets.  He  was  a carpenter. 


generally,  and  from  his  bar  dealt  out 
liquid  refreshments  at  moderate  prices. 
For  some  years  his  hostelry  was  the 
chief  resort  for  all  who  visited  the 
town.  He  was  licensed  “to  keep  tav- 
ern ” at  the  second  regular  term  of 
court,  July  5,  1819 — license  fee,  $7. 
His  house  had  two  rooms  on  the  ground 
floor  and  two  above.  One  of  the  lower 
rooms  served  as  kitchen  and  dining:- 
room,  while  the  other  was  baggage- 
room,  bar-room,  sitting-room  and  par- 


m’connelsvili.e  in  1840. 


The  second  house  in  the  town  was 
erected  on  lot  19,  West  Street,  by 
Thomas  Moore.  He  left  in  1820. 

James  Young,  brickmaker,  tavern 
keeper  and  justice  of  the  peace,  erected 
a story-and-a-half  log  house  on  lot  64, 
southwest  corner  of  Main  and  Union 
Streets,  and  there,  besides  balancing: 
the  scales  of  justice  for  the  township, 
furnished  veal,  venison  and  a variety 
of  other  viands  to  suit  the  tastes  of 
lawyers,  judges  and  court  attendants 


lor  combined.  The  upper  rooms  fur- 
nished the  sleeping  accommodations. 

On  lot  79,  northwest  corner  of  Main 
and  Water  Streets,  a two-story  log 
house  was  erected,  and  opened  to  the 
public  under  the  euphonious  title  of 
“ The  Sign  of  the  Buck.”  In  its  day  it 
was  the  resort  of  the  elite  of  the  val- 
ley, and  in  it  many  a joyous  couple 
joined  in  the  reel,  quadrille  or  waltz  to 
the  inspiring  music  of  a fiddle.  But 
now — 
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“ Where  once  the  sign-post  caught  the  passing  eye, 
Crumbled  in  heaps,  its  laddering  ruins  lie.” 


The  proprietor,  James  Larrison,  for 
some  years  carried  the  weekly  mail  on 
horseback  from  Zanesville  to  Marietta ; 
he  was  prompt  and  efficient  in  his  duty. 
He  carried  a large  tin  horn  at  his  side, 
upon  which  he  blew  a shrill  blast  as  he 
entered  or  took  his  departure  from  each 
place.  He  was  the  first  tavern-keeper 
of  the  village. 

Another  early  tavern-keeper  was 
Jacob  P.  Springer,  the  first  sheriff  of 
the  county.  His  tavern  was  something 
of  an  improvement,  and  was  kept  in  a 
frame  building  on  lot  28. 

Jacob  Adams,  the  first  merchant,  and 
for  many  years  one  of  the  most  prom- 
inent citizens,  arrived  in  1819,  bringing 
with  him  his  family,  goods  for  his  store, 
and  the  frame  for  the  building,  with 
counter,  shelves,  etc.,  already  prepared. 
His  store  was  on  the  southwest  corner 
of  the  public  square.  The  year  of  his 
arrival  he  set  about  building  a brick 
house — the  first  in  the  town — which  in 
1820  was  open  to  the  public  as  the 
Adams  House,  a name  which  it  still 
retains.  With  additions  and  alterations 
it  has  been  continuously  occupied  as  a 
hotel  and  is  now  kept  by  a son  of  the 
original  proprietor. 

According  to  the  personal  recollec- 
tion of  the  late  .Judge  Gaylord  the 
following  men,  with  their  families, 
were  residents  of  the  town  on  April  1, 
1819: 


Jacob  Kahler  . . 

Moore  & Paschal  . 
Jacob  P.  Springer 
Jonathan  Porter  . 
Jonathan  Williams 


on  lot  No.  9 

“ “ 19 

“ “ 28 

“ “ 25 

“ “ 51 


Jacob  Adams,  on  lots  No.  42,  44  and  57 
Lewis  Ramey  . . . .on  lot  No.  61 

James  Young  . ...  u “64 


Robert  Robinson  ...  on  lot  No.  65 
Philip  Kahler  . . . . “ “ 66 

Timothy  Gaylord . . . “ “ 67 

Jacob  R.  Price  . ...  “ “ 79 

Jacob  Larrison.  . . . “ “79 

Drs.  Samuel  A.  Barker  and  General 
Alexander  McConnel  were  single  men 
and  residents  of  the  village.  Hr. 
Barker  was  the  only  physician  and  was 
the  first  county  clerk,  first  school 
master  and  first  postmaster.  General 
McConnel  boarded  with  Jacob  Kahler 
and  had  a tan  yard  in  what  is  now  the 
northwest  part  of  the  town.  All  the 
settlers,  with  the  exceptions  noted,  had 
children,  and  most  of  the  families  were 
large.  The  number  of  inhabitants  was 
then  about  seventy-five,  of  whom  fully 
two  thirds  were  children. 

Jacob  R.  Price  at  one  time  county 
treasurer,  was  the  village  blacksmith. 
He  died  in  Missouri.  Robert  Robinson 
and  Timothy  Gaylord  were  shoemak- 
ers. Both  died  in  the  village.  Gay- 
lord was  the  first  county  recorder,  after- 
ward auditor,  justice,  etc. 

Jonathan  Porter,  Lewis  Ramey,  and 
Jacob  Kahler  were  carpenters.  Porter 
was  the  first  tax  collector.  Jacob  Kah- 
ler did  some  work  as  a millwright. 
Philip  Kahler  was  chiefly  engaged  in 
cultivating  the  soil.  Jonathan  Will- 
iams,. from  Baltimore,  was  also  a car- 
penter and  joiner,  and  the  first  in  the 
village.  He  came  from  Baltimore  and 
first  worked  on  the  Adams  House. 
Lie  was  the  leader  of  the  “Junto” 
faction  of  local  politics.  He  was  a man 
of  great  energy  and  courage,  and 
withal  somewhat  eccentric.  He  was 
usually  present  in  every  crowd  where 
there  was  likely  to  be  any  excitement, 
and  on  such  occasions  always  bore  with 
him  a heavy  lignum  vitas  stick,  by  him 
I called  the  “Old  Presbyterian.”  He 
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was  the  second  county  auditor,  lie 
removed  to  Hew  Orleans  and  died 
there. 

Price,  the  blacksmith,  was  a very 
estimable  man,  though  somewhat  quick 
tempered.  As  an  example  of  the  last- 
named  characteristic,  it  is  related  of 
him  that  on  one  occasion  he  became 
engaged  in  a political  discussion  with  a 
man  by  the  name  of  Clymer,  who  had 
just  purchased  a small  quantity  of  but- 
ter, which  he  Avas  carrying  home  on  a 
plate.  The  controversy  became  hot, 
the  lie  was  passed,  and  Price  dashed 
the  plate,  butter  and  all,  in  the  man’s 
face.  For  this  offense  he  Avas  arrested 
and  tried.  At  the  trial  it  Avas  stated 
that  it  aa  as  a clear  case  of  assault  and 
battery.  “Ho,  no,”  said  Price  in  his 
shrill,  piping  voice,  “ just  a case  of  salt 
and  butter.”  The  justice  evidently 
held  the  same  opinion,  as  he  rendered 
his  decision  in  Price’s  favor. 

Honest,  unobtrusive  John  Hughes 
was  among  the  first-  to  locate,  and 
erected  a two-story  log  house  on  lot 
number  1,  at  Gravel  Point,  adjoining 
which  Avas  his  smithy.  lie  had  the 
esteem  and  respect  of  all  avIio  knew  him. 

Soon  after  Adams  opened  his  store 
an  Englishman  named  Robert  Winter 
came  from  St.  Clairsville.  Early  in 
1820  he  engaged  in  the  mercantile  busi- 
ness, having  erected  on  lot  32,  on  the 
square,  a brick  house  for  a store  and 
dwelling.  Winter  was  only  a brief 
resident.  About  1826  George  Johnson 
built  the  brick  house  since  owned  and 
occupied  by  John  R.  Bozman,  on  Center 
Street,  between  West  and  Poplar,  and 
John  Collison  the  brick  house  on  lot  15, 
southwest  corner  of  Liberty  and  West 
Streets.  These,  with  the  Adams  House 
and  the  old  courthouse,  Avere  the  only 
brick  buildings  up  to  1826,  at  which 


time  the  number  of  buildings  in  the 
town,  public  and  private,  numbered 
i about  thirty-five. 

Jacob  Adams  conducted  the  mercan- 
tile business  alone  and  in  partnership 
Avith  his  brother-in -la  av,  Worley  C. 
Shugert,  from  1819  until  1835  or  1836. 
They  were  among  the  leading  mer- 
chants of  the  valley  at  that  day. 

Another  early  store  Avas  that  of  Ed- 
Avin  Corner,  who  Avas  granted  a mercan- 
tile license  for  one  year  for  $20  at  the 
March  term  of  court,  1N20.  Ilis  estab- 
lishment stood  on  the  northwest  corner 
of  Center  and  East  Streets.  Mr.  Corner 
kept  hotel  in  the  same  building,  the 
store  being  in  the  east  end.  In  1822  the 
firm  consisted  of  Edwin  Corner  and 
John  B.  Stone.  They  dissolved  part- 
nership about  1830.  John  B.  Stone  <fc 
Co.  afterward  continued  business  on 
the  opposite  side  of  the  street,  where 
Mr.  Stone  (later)  erected  the  brick 
building  which  now  forms  the  east  end 
of  the  Stanbery  Block.  Stone  & Co. 
were  succeeded  by  C.  B.  Bozman,  and 
he  by  T.  D.  Clancy  A Co. 

In  1825  Luther  D.  Barker  opened  a 
store  in  a frame  building  east  of  the  old 
courthouse,  moving  thence  to  the  build- 
ing now  occupied  by  his  son,  C.  L. 
Barker,  one  of  the  most  prominent- 
merchants  of  the  town. 

Other  early  merchants  Avere  Alexan- 
der Simpson  and  Robert  McConnel. 
Simpson  began  business  in  the  building 
erected  by  Winter.  He  continued  in 
business  nearly  up  to  the  time  of  his 
death.  Robert  McConnel  kept  store  a 
feAv  years  only.  He  Avas  succeeded  by 
Joseph  Chambers,  and  he  by  Goodsill 
Buckingham,  a very  enterprising  mer- 
chant, Avho  closed  out  the  business. 

Soon  after  William  Daives  offered  a 
variety  of  commodities  for  sale  in  the 
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building  erected  by  Winter.  After  a 
number  of  years  lie  sold  out  to  Nathan- 
iel Shepard.  Thomas  Devin  also  had 
a stock  of  goods  in  a building  which  he 
erected  on  a lot  bought  of  the  county 
commissioners  in  the  rear  of  the  old 
courthouse.  In  after  years  his  brother, 
Michael  Devin,  kept  store  farther  up 
Main  Street  on  the  west  side. 

The  condition  of  society  was  one  of 
simplicity,  when  a hunting  shirt  with  a 
fringed  cape  was  as  comfortable  as  a 
swallow-tail  or  ulster,  and  a neatly 
made  calico  gown  adorned  the  wearer 
as  becomingly  as  the  glossy  fabric  of 
to-day.  A retrospect  points  to  the  fact 
that  the  pioneer  merchants  have  all 
passed  away,  and  that  Jacob  Adams, 
who  was  the  first,  was  also  the  last  to 
pass  over  futurity’s  dark  road.  The 
usual  variety  of  mechanics,  so  necessary 
to  the  building  up  of  a town  in  the 
woods,  were  here  prepared  to  ply  their 
several  vocations.  The  blacksmith, 
carpenter  and  shoemaker  were  present 
in  the  plural  number,  and  other  trades 
had  their  representatives. 

For  several  years  the  streets  were 
obstructed  by  logs,  stumps  and  piles  of 
brush,  and  over  parts  of  the  town  the 
trees  stood.  The  brush  was  burned  for 
bonfires  at  night,  the  trees  and  logs  for 
fuel,  free  to  all.  As  to  the  stumps,  the 
legend  is  that  instead  of  arresting  the 
drunken  man  in  the  street  and  taking 
him  before  his  honor,  the  mayor,  to  be 
sent  to  the  workhouse  to  be  boarded, 
it  was  customary  to  furnish  the  of- 
fender with  a mattock,  and  direct  him 
to  dig  up  a stump,  larger  or  smaller,  in 
proportion  to  the  drunk.  And  thus  as 
the  demand  for  a staple  commodity  in- 
creased, the  surplus  of  unprofitable 
incumbrances  decreased,  with  percepti- 
ble beneficial  effects  in  both  cases. 


“ In  the  early  years  of  the  village,” 
states  Judge  Gaylord,  “the  people  lived 
as  all  people  do  who  settle  down  in  the 
wilderness.  They  were  far  away  from 
the  enjoyments,  advantages  and  oppor- 
tunities of  the  older  settlements  and  of 
the  present  day.  The  river  was  their 
only  thoroughfare ; the  keelboat,  the 
pirogue  and  the  canoe  were  the  only 
means  of  transportation.  Roads  we  had 
none,  except  bridle  paths  across  the 
country  from  one  neighborhood  to 
another.  At  this  time,  however,  there 
was  an  important  and  much-traveled 
road  leading  from  Marietta  to  Zanes- 
ville and  across  the  county  through 
Centre  and  Bristol  Townships,  which 
so  continued  until  the  introduction  of 
steamboats  upon  the  river.  Zanesville 
was  the  only  available  point  at  that 
time  where  our  grists  were  ground, 
except  here  and  there  horse-mills  scat- 
tered through  the  country,  where  the 
neighbors  procured  their  cornmeal. 

“‘■Hog  and  hominy,’  venison,  bear, 
turkey,  corn  bread,  spice  and  sassafras 
tea  were  the  common  table  spread ; but 
among  the  well-to-do  families  ‘store 
coffee,’  ‘Young  Hyson  ’ and  wheat  bread 
appeared  on  wash-days  or  when  there 
was  company.  In  those  days  the  people 
were  truly  kind  and  hospitable,  and 
at  all  times  ready  and  willing  to  assist 
each  other  in  their  labors  to  fell  the 
forest,  build  the  cabin  and  advance  the 
work  of  improvement.  The  political 
party  spirit  of  the  present  day  had  no 
place  or  countenance  among  our  people. 
Not  until  the  great  contest  for  the 
presidency  in  182-t,  between  Jackson, 
Clay,  Adams  and  Crawford,  was  it  that 
our  people  were  politically  somewhat 
exercised  by  the  example  set  them  by 
the  outside  barbarians.  Newspapers 
wpre  then  but  few  and  not  much  read. 
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A few  copies  of  the  Zanesville  papers 
(. Messenger , and  Kvpress  or  Gazette)  and 
some  other  stray  sheets  were  procured 
and  handed  about  among  the  villagers, 
and  perused  with  great  interest  and 
delight.  On  political,  foreign,  general 
and  domestic  views  our  people  were 
kept  pretty  well  posted,  as  far  as  it 
could  be  done  by  a mail  once  a week 
from  Zanesville.” 

The  first  blacksmith,  as  already 
stated,  was  Jacob  B.  Pi  ice,  at  a little 
log  house  on  South  Main  Street.  James 
Woodington  succeeded  in  the  same  shop 
and  the  same  business.  Mr.  Price 
moved  to  the  southwest  corner  of  Union 
Street.  Subsequently  near  the  same 
locality  was  George  Powell,  who 
erected  the  brick  building  now  the 
Partesins  steam  flouring  mill.  After- 
ward, without  reference  to  time  or 
place,  were  Amos  Conaway,  whilom 
mayor  of  the  village  and  colonel  of  a 
ride  regiment ; Levi  Muncy,  Evans, 
Ballou  and  others.  At  present  John 
H.  Wheeler  and  John  H.  Bell  work 
at  the  anvil  and  have  a wagon  shop  in 
connection.  John  Bain  is  also  a 
wagon  and  carriage  maker  and  black- 
smith.  1ST.  C.  Lukens  for  a number 
of  years  had  a wagon  maker  and  black- 
smith’s shop  on  Front  Street,  above  the 
bridge,  until  failing  health  compelled 
him  to  abandon  the  business. 

David  Holbrook,  recently  deceased, 
was  the  first  to  commence  the  manu- 
facture of  carriages  and  wagons.  He 
established  his  shop  in  1829  on  lot  22, 
corner  of  Penn  and  Center  Streets, 
afterward  moving  to  Parade  street. 

A similarity  of  a part  of  the  voca- 
tion of  a blacksmith  presents  to  notice 
the  boot  and  shoemaker,  though  the 
resemblance  has  now  almost  entirely 
disappeared.  In  years  gone  by,  in  his 


shanty  at  the  cross-roads,  or  in  the  vil- 
lage, the  blacksmith’s  regular  work  at 
night  was  the  forging  of  horse-shoes, 
the  glowing  metal  furnishing  the  light 
necessary  to  give  them  shape.  Now 
his  shoes  are  machine-made.  So  with 
the  boot  and  shoemaker:  the  machine, 
armed  with  the  needle  and  waxed  cord, 
with  lengthened  stitches,  takes  the 
place  of  the  awl.  The  pegs  which  he 
used  to  shape  from  the  maple  block 
with  the  knife  on  his  lapboard  are  now 
made  by  machinery  and  furnished  by 
the  barrel.  The  first  shoemaker  in 
town  was  Kobert  Bobinson.  Near  by, 
on  lot  69,  south  part  of  West  Street, 
in  1819,  Timothy  Gaylord  furnished 
shoes  to  order,  either  pegged  or  stitched. 
He  was  an  integral  part  of  one  of  the 
local  political  parties,  and  in  politics, 
as  well  as  in  other  matters,  was  positive 
in  the  expression  of  opinion,  and 
although  not  hasty  in  the  formation, 
adhered  tenaciously  to  it  regardless  of 
the  reasoning  advanced  for  an  adverse 
proposition. 

John  Lansley  in  1828  or ’29  opened  a 
shop  in  the  log  house,  lot  37,  south  side 
of  Center,  west  of  West  Street.  Later 
Joel  Robb,  afterward  treasurer  of  the 
county,  was  a manufacturer  of  boots 
and  shoes. 

The  craft  outside  of  the  shoe  stores 
is  now  represented  by  Dan  Marion,  J. 
H.  Riley,  A.  P.  Sheridan  and  J.  W. 
Mead. 

The  pioneer  carpenters  were  Jonathan 
Porter,  who  was  the  first  treasurer  of 
the  county,  and  William  Fonts.  The 
name  of  Fonts  has  since  been  a con- 
tinuity in  the  trade,  and  one  of  the 
name  obtained  some  celebrity  in  build- 
ing the  bridge  across  the  river  to  Malta, 
after  the  failure  of  the  incompleted 
i iron  structure. 
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The  first  of  the  chronometrical 
branch  of  mechanics  was  Alexander 
R.  Pinkerton,  who  in  1820  plied  his 
trade  in  the  front  room  of  his  residence, 
southwest  corner  of  East  and  Center 
streets,  and  occasionally  assisted  in 
regulating  the  local  politics  of  the 
township  and  village.  He  was  suc- 
ceeded by  his  son,  David  C.,  who  con- 
tinued the  business  of  silversmith  and 
jeweler  until  he  was  elected  probate 
judge.  He  was  subsequently  appointed 
clerk  in  one  of  the  departments  at 
Washington. 

In  1831  or  1832  Charles  E.  Baldwin, 
from  Baltimore,  Maryland,  built  a neat 
little  frame  shop  where  is  now  the 
north  end  of  the  Morris  Music  Hall, 
and  opened  a fair  stock  of  jewelers’ 
goods,  watches,  clocks,  etc.  He  was  a 
“ fine  old  gentleman  ” of  the  aristo- 
cratic stam]),  with  a tenacious  confi- 
dence in  his  skill  as  a “ watchmaker,  sil- 
versmith and  jeweler.”  His  standard 
clock  was  always  accurate — the  mere 
intimation  to  the  contrary  being  suffi- 
cient to  excite  his  ire  to  a greater  extent 
than  a reference  to  the  battle  of  Blad- 
ensburg,  in  which  he  was  said  to  have 
served,  distinguishing  himself  in  the  re- 
treat. 

Somewhere  about  this  time — the 
date,  as  well  as  the  subject,  as  Toots 
says,  “ is  of  no  consequence  ” — a Mr. 
McKay  opened  a shop  as  a clock  and 
watchmaker  where  the  bank  now  stands, 
and,  by  fawning,  flattery  and  brag, 
gained  such  popular  confidence  that  he 
was  enabled  to  make  a fair  display  of 
watches  in  his  window.  1 1 is  shop  was 
robbed  of  all  the  watches  and  a small 
stock  of  tinseled  jewelry.  No  arrests 
were  made — but  Mr.  McKay  was  soon 
a non-resident. 

After  the  demise  of  Mr.  C.  E.  Bald- 


win, Charles  Clymer  repaired  and  reg- 
ulated time-keepers.  In  addition  to 
his  qualifications  as  a mechanic,  lie  had 
the  reputation  of  being  somewhat  quiz- 
zical, and  would  frequently  sell  rare 
seeds,  and  occasionally  an  osage  orange, 
as  tropical  fruit. 

The  hatters  of  the  village  might  be 

o o 

included  in  the  list  of  “things  that 
were.”  At  an  early  date  John  Scott, 
in  the  old  Larrison  House,  made  hats  ; 
he  was  the  first  in  town.  In  1828 
William  Green  opened  a shop.  About 
the  same  time  Edwards  & Gilbert 
started  business.  They  sold  to  Joseph 
Laughlin,  from  St.  Clairsville,  who  con- 
tinued until  his  decease.  In  1848  Webb 
& Eckly  took  the  shop.  In  the  fall  of 
1848  Henson  Spence  announced  to  the 
citizens  of  the  town  and  vicinity  that 
he  had  commenced  the  hatting  business, 
and  could  “ furnish  fastidious  gentle- 
men with  hats  that  can’t  be  surpassed 
for  neatness  and  durability  east  of  the 
Rocky  Mountains.”  He  continued  to 
occupy  the  same  room  for  the  same 
purpose  until  his  death. 

Robert  A.  Pinkerton  was  the  cabi- 
net-maker of  1821,  in  the  rear  of  his 
father’s  residence,  and  for  a number  of 
years  made  and  supplied  the  requisites 
in  that  line  for  the  parlor  and  bed- 
room. But  in  the  more  recent  years 
he  has  also  furnished  the  dwelling 
place  for  those  who  “softly  lie  and 
sweetly  sleep  low  in  the  ground.” 

Samuel  T.  Clymer  opened  a cabinet 
maker’s  shop  in  1828,  occupying  a part 
of  the  house  on  the  corner  of  Center 
and  Penn  streets,  but  only  remained  a 
few  years. 

The  first  tinner  was  John  R.  Robert- 
son, who  opened  a shop  in  a small  log 
house  then  the  property  of  T.  M.  Gay- 
lord corner  of  West  and  Poplar  streets. 
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After  lie  discontinued  business  his 
father,  Robert  Robertson,  in  1835  took 
the  tools,  which  years  before  had  been 
made  under  his  supervision  in  St. 
Clairsville,  and  commenced  business  in 
the  room  originally  built  for  the  office 
of  the  Morgan  Sentinel , east  of  West 
street,  where  lie  continued  until  his 
death  in  1812. 

Lewis  Harter,  as  a tinner,  commenced 
business  in  April,  1859. 

In  1836  George  P.  Morris,  who  had 
previously,  to  a limited  extent,  worked 
at  the  business  on  his  farm  above 
Rokeby,  came  to  town  and  built  a brick 
dwelling  on  Center  street,  east  of 
Penn,  and  commenced  the  manufacture 
of  tinware.  In  1849  he  built  the  first 
part  of  the  block  on  the  square,  and 
with  additions  in  1851,  ’53  and  ’73  it 
covers  nearly  the  entire  front  of  two 
lots  on  Center  Street- 

Adjoining  the  Adams  House  is  a two- 
story  brick,  built  by  Samuel  Thompson, 
who  for  a few  years  had  in  it  a produce 
store.  He  sold  the  building  to  II.  M. 
Cochran,  who  put  in  it  a full  stock  of 
hardware,  and  continued  the  business 
until  the  stock  was  bought  by  C.  H. 
Morris  A Co. 

West  of  the  terminus  of  Jefferson 
street  is  the  steam  sawmill  and  sash 
and  door  factory,  which  by  a joint  stock 
company  was  put  in  operation  in  1868. 
After  one  or  two  changes  in  the  man- 
agement for  the  better,  it  came  under 
the  control  of  a company,  which,  with 
a capital  of  $10,000,  is  doing  a profita- 
ble business,  employing  ten  or  twelve 
hands. 

Among  the  “ things  that  were”  above 
the  steam  saw  mill  was  the  Carbon  Oil 
Refinery,  which  under  the  proprietor- 
ship of  Captain  Stewart  commenced 
operations  in  1861,  about  the  time  of 


the  development  of  the  crude  material 
in  the  county.  In  about  a year  it 
became  the  property  of  a joint  stock 
company.  Another  company  was 
formed  later  who  cont  inued  the  business 
for  six  years,  when  the  establishment 
was  sold  to  the  Standard  Oil  Company. 

At  the  southern  terminus  of  Main 
Street,  on  the  bank  of  the  river,  was 
the  foundry,  built  about  1839,  and 
operated  for  several  years  by  James  L. 
Gage.  It  was  afterward  sold  to  and 
operated  by  David  Dickerson  until  1868, 
when  it  was  sold  to  II.  M.  Cochran  and 
C.  B.  Bozman,  who  continued  it  in 
operation  until  1879,  when  it  was  dis- 
continued, and  the  steam-engine,  pat- 
terns, lathes  and  other  fixtures  pertain- 
ing to  the  machine  shop  were  sold. 
The  lots  and  building  passed  into  the 
possession  of  Captain  William  Davis. 

In  the  early  years  tobacco  was  recog- 
nized as  one  of  the  staples  of  the 
county,  and  as  the  crop  always  com- 
manded a fair  price  on  the  market  there 
was  an  incentive  to  the  proprietor  of  a 
farm  in  the  woods  and  a new  log  cabin 
to  clear  an  additional  patch  for  tobacco. 

Prior  to  1838  the  masticators  of  the 
weed  were  indebted  for  the  article  in 
plug  form  to  other  than  home  manu- 
factories, and  it  is  only  within  very 
recent  years  that  Ohio  tobacco  has  been 
manufactured  into  plug  at  all  in  this 
town. 

In  1838  the  pioneer  tobacconist,  Low- 
rey  Cochran,  came  from  Zanesville  and 
located  on  half  of  lot  18,  corner  of 
Center  and  Poplar  streets,  where  he 
manufactured  cigars  and  other  varieties. 
Here  his  unaided  energy,  honesty  of 
purpose  and  close  attention  to  business 
commanded  the  confidence  of  the  com- 
munity, and  his  efforts  were  rewarded 
by  a prosperous  increase  of  business, 
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continuing  until  his  death  (from  cholera) 
at  Marietta  in  1850. 

The  business  was  continued  by  his 
brother,  H.  M.  Cochran,  until  1 851, 
when  he  purchased  the  entire  interest 
and  located  the  factory  at  the  junction 
of  Centre,  Vine  and  Front  Streets.  The 
building  was  remodeled,  and  with  the 
modern  improvements  in  presses  and 
other  machinery  was  enabled  to  do  a 
more  extensive  business,  and  the  prod- 
uct in  1862  reached  the  aggregate  of 
150,000  pounds  per  annum.  At  that 
time  the  general  government  took  an 
interst  in  the  concern,  and  during  the 
six  years  ending  in  1868  Mr.  Cochran 
paid  $125,000  taxes  on  the  amount 
manufactured.  He  then  sold  an  inter- 
est in  the  business  and  it  was  continued 
under  the  firm  name  of  “ Cochran  To- 
bacco Company”  until  1878.  During 
this  time  the  factory  paid  about  $200,- 
000  taxes  to  the  general  government. 
In  1878  Mr.  Cochran  again  took  the 
entire  charge  of  the  factory,  and  in 
1883  manufactured  on  an  average  200,- 
000  pounds  of  plug  tobacco.  Recently 
he  has  removed  his  business  to  Zanes- 
ville. 

The  J.  L.  Cochran  Company  tobacco 
factory,  commenced  in  1879,  in  the 
large  brick  building  east  of  the  court 
house,  with  all  the  modern  improve- 
ments in  machinery  and  practical 
acquirements,  and  at  the  present  manu- 
factures in  the  aggregate  about  175,000 
pounds  of  plug  tobacco. 

Geo.  P.  llann,  in  the  Morris  block, 
lias  a tobacco  store  and  manufactures 
about  1,000,000  cigars  per  year. 

The  principal  market  for  tobacco  has 
been  in  Baltimore.  The  first  to  buy, 
pack  and  ship  was  George  Campbell,  in 
1846.  In  1847  John  Hiatt,  in  addition 
to  a dry  goods  store,  had  a warehouse 


on  the  northwest  corner  of  Center  and 
Poplar  for  that  purpose. 

A few  years  since  Mr.  Morris  packed 
tobacco  in  a large  building  attached  to 
the  old  foundry,  and  is  now  engaged  in 
the  same  business  in  Malta. 

In  the  early  years  drug  stores  were 
seldom  separate  institutions,  nor  were 
groceries  and  saloons,  and  on  looking 
over  the  old  newspaper  files  of  1827 
and  a few  subsequent  years  it  is  a little 
interesting,  if  not  amusing,  to  read  the 
notices  calling  the  attention  of  the  com- 
munity to  the  variety  of  commodities 
which  the  merchants  offered  at  a low 
price  “for  cash.”  In  the  list  of  articles, 
in  addition  to  dry  goods  and  gro- 
ceries, are  all  the  patent  nostrums 
of  the  day,  from  La  Motte’s  cough 
drops  to  medicamentum,  or  Judkin's 
ointment.  The  merchant  also  usurped 
the  province  of  the  saloonist,  and 
offered  a “choice  article  of  genuine  rum 
and  brandy,  and  pure  whisky  by  the 
barrel,  or  smaller  quantity,  at  25  cents 
per  gallon.” 

The  first  drug  store  of  the  town  was 
commenced  by  Dr.  S.  A.  Barker  in  July 
1828,  and  was  continued  by  him  until 
his  demise,  when  for  a short  time  it 
was  kept  by  his  son.  In  1854  it  came 
into  the  possession  of  Dr.  J.  Alexander, 
and  is  still  continued  by  him  with  a 
large,  well-selected  stock. 

In  1843  or  ’44  Kirker  and  Woodman- 
see  opened  a drug  store  in  what  was 
called  the  Springer  House,  east  of 
the  court  house.  In  1847  the  drugs, 
etc.,  were  sold  to  Israel  Green  and 
removed  to  the  room  adjoining  that 
now  occupied  by  Dr.  Alexander.  In 
1857  Green  sold  to  Dr.  0.  Robertson 
and  S.  Sprague.  In  1858  they  removed 
to  the  northwest  corner  of  the  square. 
In  April,  1862,  Sprague  sold  his  interest 
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to  Dr.  Robertson,  who  continued  the 
business  in  the  same  room  until  the 
building  was  burned,  together  with  a 
large  part  of  the  drugs,  May  5,  1879, 
after  which  he  occupied  a building  ad- 
joining on  the  same  lot  until  his  death. 

In  1858  Drs.  Edwards  and  Hedges 
started  a store  in  the  same  room  which 
had  been  occupied  by  Kirker,  and  in 
April,  1862,  sold  out  to  S.  Sprague. 

C.  V.  Arrick  commenced  selling  drugs 
at  the  southeast  corner  of  Center  and 
East  Streets,  and  afterward  removed  to 
the  Buckeye  Block.  In  1882  he  sold  to 
Dr.  John  Ewing.  The  latter,  in  part- 
nership with  Dr.  T.  J.  Bingham,  now 
carries  on  the  same  business  in  a com- 
modious store  in  the  Stanbery  Euild- 
ing. 

McConnelsville  has  never  had  but 
two  breweries.  The  first  may  be  reck- 
oned among  the  early  industries.  It 
was  established  by  Jacob  P.  Springer, 
and  was  a small  affair.  The  product 
was  considered  of  good  quality  and  Mr. 
Springer  had  a good  patronage,  lie 
continued  the  business  several  years. 
He  moved  to  Oregon  after  many  years’ 
residence  in  the  county. 

Shortly  before  the  war  a German 
named  David  Young  built  a brewery  in 
the  northwestern  part  of  the  town, 
brewed  lager  beer,  and  for  a number  of 
years,  especially  during  the  war,  did  a 
brisk  business.  He  quit  business  about 
1874  and  the  brewery  has  not  been  in 
operation  since. 

The  town  had  no  banking  establish- 
ment until  1851.  In  that  year  Jacob 
Goodlive,  John  R.  McLain,  J.  R.  Bell 
and  William  B.  Young  established  a 
private  bank  and  carried  on  quite  a 
large  business  under  the  firm  name  of 
Goodlive,  McLain,  Bell  & Co.  S.  H. 
Fouts  acted  as  cashier  for  them.  Their 


first  place  of  business  was  in  a small 
brick  building  on  Center  Street,  which 
is  now  a meat  shop,  west  of  J.  Dona- 
hue’s grocery.  They  moved  about 
1857  to  the  building  now  occupied  by 
John  S.  Adair’s  bookstore. 

In  1858  J.  R.  Bell  succeeded  this 
firm,  wound  up  their  business,  and  for 
a time  carried  on  a small  business  on 
his  own  account.  In  January,  1859, 
G.  C.  Devol,  also  in  the  Adair  build- 
ing, succeeded  Bell.  He  carried  on  a 
successful  business,  continuing  until  the 
First  Rational  Bank,  of  which  he  was 
the  main  organizer,  was  established. 

The  First  Rational  Bank  of  McCon- 
nelsville Avas  organized  in  1863,  and 
opened  for  business  on  the  30th  of 
dune.  The  principal  organizers  Avere 
G.  C.  Devol  and  William  P.  Sprague. 
The  first  directors  were  William  P. 
Sprague,  J.  E.  Thomas,  Joshua  Davis, 
Moses  McDaniel,  John  B.  Stone,  Fred- 
erick W.  Wood  and  William  Hawkins. 
William  P.  Sprague  was  elected  the 
first  president,  and  G.  C.  Devol  cashier. 
Mr.  Sprague  Avas  succeeded  as  presi- 
dent by  A.  Alderman  in  April,  1867, 
and  he  by  James  K.  Jones  in  January, 
1863.  Mr.  Devol  served  about  a year 
as  cashier,  and  was  folloAved  by  Moses 
McDaniel  for  about  the  same  period. 
The  present  cashier,  Richard  Stanton, 
succeeded  to  the  office  in  January, 
1866.  The  bank  Avas  organized  with  a 
capital  of  $100,000,  which  is  the  pres- 
ent capital.  June  30,  1882,  the  bank 
was  reorganized  under  the  same  name. 
It  has  always  done  a good  and  safe 
business,  and  is  regarded  as  one  of  the 
reliable  institutions  of  Morgan  County. 
The  present  directors  are  J.  Iv.  Jones, 
A.  Alderman,  G.  C.  Devol,  E.  W.  Cot- 
ton, R.  L.  Morris,  J.  L.  Cochran  and 
J.  E.  Thomas. 
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In  1826  the  town  consisted  of  a small 
number  of  dwellings  scattered  here  and 
there  over  the  entire  plat  of  the  town. 
But  a decade  later  the  village  had 
grown  in  population  to  such  an  extent 
that  a municipal  government  was 
thought  necessary,  and  on  petition  of 
a number  of  citizens  the  legislature 
passed  “ an  act  incorporating  the  vil- 
lage of  McConnelsville  ” in  1836. 

The  boundaries  established  by  this 
act  left  out  Corner’s  addition,  the  ceme- 
tery, and  other  prospective  additions, 
and  to  correct  these  important  omis- 
sions another  act  was  passed  in  1839, 
establishing  the  boundaries  as  at  pres- 
ent, viz:  “Commencing  at  the  center 
of  the  river,  opposite  the  mouth  of  the 
Conklin  Run,  and  with  the  meander- 
ings  of  the  run  to  where  it  crosses  the 
Barnesville  Road  (North  Main  Street), 
thence  due  west  to  the  middle  of  the 
river,  thence  following  the  course  of 
the  river  to  the  place  of  beginning.” 

The  following  were  the  property 
owners  of  McConnelsville  in  1836,  as 
copied  from  the  tax  duplicate  of  that 
year : 


Miller  A McCollum,  Samuel  McClure, 
Wm.  McClure,  Win.  McCurdy,  Robert 
McConnel,  George  P.  Martin,  Benjamin 
Nott,  Jonathan  Porter,  Robt.  A.  Pink- 
erton, Abner  Pyle,  James  Patterson, 
Asbury  Pennington,  Jacob  R.  Price, 
Aslibel  Russell,  Robt.  Robinson,  Isaac 
Rempson’s  heirs,  James  Roland,  Chas. 
Robertson,  John  Rodgers,  S.  Richard- 
son, Rizin  A Gillespie,  John  B.  Stone, 
Ford  Sill,  Worley  C.  Shugert,  Solomon 
W.  Scott,  Charles  Sawyer,  Eli  Scott, 
Alex.  Simpson,  R.  J.  M.  Sharp,  Samuel 
Stewart,  James  Woodington. 

Names  of  owners  of  personal  property 
not  included  in  the  foregoing  list : 

Israel  Archibald,  Charles  Baldwin, 
George  Bell,  Justus  Depew,  J.  A R. 
Doster,  John  C.  Edwards,  Edwards  A 
Gilbert,  Andrew  Fonts,  Lemen  Fouts, 
Jr.,  Caleb  W.  Fonts,  Johnson  & Dawes, 
Joseph  Kelly,  Joseph  Laughlin,  Joseph 
Tansy,  L.  K.  McLaughlin,  Alex.  Mc- 
Connel, Thomas  McCarty,  W.  W.  Me- 
Grath  & Co.,  Yirtulon  Rich,  Shepard 
& Son,  William  Sliivel,  Simpson  & Co., 
A.  B.  Scott,  John  E.  Thomas,  Christian 
Weirick,  -John  Wilkin. 


Jacob  Adams,  S.  A.  Barker,  L.  D. 
Barker,  John  Bailey,  Wilks  Bozman, 
Edward  Butt,  Corner  A Stone,  Edwin 
Corner,  Jas.  Culbertson’s  heirs,  Lovit 
Cady,  John  Collison,  Amos  Conaway, 
James  Cope,  Thos.  Devin,  Win.  Durbin, 
David  Dutrow,  Jeremiah  Dale,  Michael 
Devin,  Edward  Dawes,  Bernard  Elrick, 
A I vah  E.  Ellis,  Wm.  Fonts,  Caleb  W. 
Fouts,  Lemen  Fonts,  Jacob  Goodlive, 
Timothy  Gavlord’s  lieirs,  Jas.  L.  Gage, 
Samuel  Herrick,  Wm.  Hammond,  John 
Hammond,  Wm.  Hawkins,  John  Hunt, 
David  Holbrook,  John  E.  Hanna,  John- 
son A Shepard,  George  Johnson,  Perlev 
B.  Johnson,  James  Kirby,  Joseph  M. 
Laughlin,  Jas.  Larrison,  .lames  Button, 


Taxes  for  the  year  1836:  On  town 
property,  $67.28;  on  personal  property, 
$43.66. 

After  the  beginning  of  the  river  im- 
provement the  town  grew  quite  rapidly, 
soon  attaining  to  more  than  its  present 
population,  and  made  rapid  progress  in 
buildings  and  improvements. 

A complete  list  of  town  officers  since 
the  incorporation  is  given  below. 

1836.  — William  Hawkins,  mayor;  Al- 
bert G.  Westgate,  recorder;  Wm.  Dur- 
bin, Wm.  Fonts,  Robert  A.  Pinkerton, 
John  Lansley,  Lemen  Fouts,  Jr.,  trust- 
ees; Robert  Robinson,  treasurer ; Chas. 
F.  Alden,  marshal. 

1837.  — Jas.  L.  Gage,  mayor;  Samuel 
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Stewart,  recorder;  Robt.  A.  Pinkerton, 
Albert  G.  Grubb,  Caleb  W.  Pouts,  John 
Scott,  Luther  D.  Barker,  trustees;  Jos. 
McLaughlin,  treasurer ; (’has.  F.  Alden, 
marshal. 

1838.  — Amos  Conaway,  mayor;  John 
E.  Hanna,  recorder ; Albert  G.  Westgate, 
Thomas  R.  McCarty,  William  Shivel, 
John  Bailey,  Jacob  IL  Price,  trustees; 
Joseph  Kelly,  treasurer;  Jas.  Watkins, 
marshal. 

1839.  — Nathaniel  Shepard,  mayor; 
Jas.  M.  Gaylord,  recorder;  Joel  Robb, 
James  W.  Heany,  James  L.  Gage,  Jona- 
than Porter,  William  Durbin,  trustees; 
William  Hawkins,  assessor;  Jos.  Kelly, 
treasurer;  Reuben  H.  Nott,  marshal. 

1840.  — Robert  A.  Pinkerton,  mayor; 
C.  B.  Tompkins,  recorder ; Lemen 
Pouts,  3d,  Abner  Pyle,  L.  K.  McLaugh- 
lin, N.  Sprenger,  James  Lutton,  trustees; 
John  B.  Stone,  treasurer;  Isaac  II. 
Roland,  marshal ; James  L.  Gage, 
assessor. 

1841.  — John  B.  Stone,  mayor;  Chas. 
Robertson,  recorder;  Henry  Douclna, 
William  Pouts,  John  Mendenhall,  Grin 
Lull,  Chas.  E.  Baldwin,  trustees  ; James 
L.  Gage,  assessor;  W.  W.  McGrath, 
treasurer;  Reuben  H.  Nott,  marshal. 

1842.  — John  B.  Stone,  mayor;  Chas. 
Robertson,  recorder  ; Nathaniel  Shep- 
ard, assessor;  John  Mendenhall,  Will- 
iam Pouts,  William  Hammond,  Abner 
Pyle,  Henry  Doudna,  trustees;  W.  W. 
McGrath,  treasurer;  Samuel  Farra, 
marshal. 

1843.  — Nathaniel  Shepard,  mayor; 
Wm.  T.  Bascom,  recorder ; John  Perry, 
Abner  Pyle,  Nicholas  Sprenger,  Will- 
iam Hammond,  James  L.  Adams,  trust- 
ees; Joel  Robb,  treasurer;  Solomon 
II.  Fonts,  marshal;  Nathaniel  Shepard, 
street  commissioner. 

1844.  — James  McLaughlin,  mayor; 


Wm.  T.  Bascom,  recorder;  James  L. 
Adams,  Abner  Pyle,  William  Ham- 
mond, John  Perry,  Henry  Doudna, 
trustees;  Joel  Robb,  treasurer;  An- 
drew Pouts,  marshal;  Hugh  Cassidy, 
assessor:  William  Fouts,  street  com- 
missioner. 

1845. — John  B.  Stone,  mayor ; James 

A.  Adair,  recorder;  C.  W.  Fouts,  Ab- 
ner Pyle,  Joseph  McLaughlin,  Solo- 
mon W.  Scott,  David  Holbrook,  trustees; 
Robert  A.  Pinkerton,  assessor;  Joel 
Robb,  treasurer;  William  Wilson, 
marshal. 

1840. — Enoch  Dye,  mayor ; W.  W 
McGrath,  recorder;  George  W.  Dear- 
ing,  Joel  Robb,  Amos  Whissen,  David 
Holbrook,  Solomon  W.  Scott,  trustees ; 
Thomas  McCartey,  assessor ; Joseph 
Whitten,  marshal ; Jalnes  Harkless, 
treasurer. 

1847.  — R.  W.  P.  Muse,  mayor ; Chas. 
Robertson,  recorder;  P.  B.  Johnson, 
James  M.  Gaylord,  D.  C.  Pinkerton, 
L.  Cochran,  E.  E.  Evans,  trustees  ; S.  E. 
Pouts,  assessor;  James  Whitten,  mar- 
shal; Jas.  Harkless,  treasurer. 

1848.  — David  H.  Mortley,  mayor; 
George  F.  Hayward,  recorder ; Perley 

B.  Johnson,  Royal  T.  Sprague,  Enoch 
Dye,  Wm.  T.  Bascom,  IL  II.  Little, 
trustees ; S.  E.  Fonts,  assessor ; James 
Harkless,  treasurer  ; E.  Bunn,  marshal ; 
G.  F.  Hayward,  street  commissioner. 

1849.  — Virtulon  Rich,  mayor;  Wm. 
T.  Bascom,  recorder ; Enoch  Dye, 
James  Watkins,  Hugh  Clancy,  James 
T.  Adams,  Israel  Green,  trustees ; Se- 
bastian E.  Fouts,  assessor;  Ezra  E. 
Evans,  street  commissioner ; Robert 
Ferguson,  marshal;  James  Harkless, 
treasurer. 

1850.  — Worley  C.  Shugert,  mayor  ; 
Frederick  W.  Wood,  recorder;  D.  B. 
Linn,  Israel  Green,  Ford  Sill,  I).  R. 
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Starkey,  Samuel  Murray,  trustees ; 
Henry  Linkin,  assessor ; Sebastian  E. 
Fouts,  treasurer;  Robert  Ferguson, 
marshal ; C.  B.  Tompkins,  street  com- 
missioner. 

1851.  — E.  E.  Evans,  mayor;  Israel 
Green,  recorder  ; D.  B.  Linn,  Robert 
Adams,  'Win.  M.  Corner.  David  M. 
Mortley,  Samuel  Murray,  trustees ; 
Jonathan  Pyle,  assessor ; S.  E.  Fouts, 
treasurer;  Robert  Furguson,  marshal; 
James  Watkins,  street  commissioner. 

1852.  — James  Watkins,  mayor;  D.  B. 
Linn,  recorder;  Charles  L.  Barker,  Mat- 
thew Wylie,  Joel  Robb,  Henry  R,  Pink- 
erton, Robert  A.  Pinkerton,  trustees ; 
Geo.  A.  Vincent,  assessor;  Robert  Fer- 
guson, marshal:  S.  E.  Fonts,  treasurer; 
Abner  Pyle,  street  commissioner. 

1853.  — Charles  Clymer,  mayor ; Ed- 
win Corner,  mayor,  to  fill  vacancy : 
V.  Rich,  Recorder;  Geo.  A.  Vincent, 
John  Boone,  Samuel  Chambers,  C.  L. 
Barker,  Elias  Kinsey,  trustees  ; Jacob 
Dutcher,  marshal;  S.  E.  Fouts,  treas- 
urer; R.  A.  Pinkerton,  assessor. 

1 851. — M.  M.  Davis,  mayor;  John 
Mull,  recorder;  Worley  Adams,  Wm. 
Sherwood,  Tlios.  W.  Simpson,  Geo. 
Morris,  Robt.  A.  Pinkerton,  trustees ; 
Abner  Pyle,  marshal  and  street  com- 
missioner; S.  E.  Fouts,  treasurer. 

1855.  — Same. 

1856.  — Geo.  W.  Wallar,  mayor;  John 

V.  Ramsey,  recorder;  Geo.  P.  Morris, 
R.  A.  Pinkerton,  3'.  W.  Simpson,  Worley 
Adams,  Geo.  Powell,  trustees;  Geo. 
Campbell,  street  commissioner  and 
marshal ; S.  E.  Fonts,  treasurer. 

1857. - — Geo.  W.  Wallar,  mayor ; Tlios. 

W.  Simpson,  recorder;  It.  A.  Pinker- 
ton, Worley  Adams,  William  Sherwood, 
Hugh  Cochran,  F.  W.  Wood,  trustees; 
Abner  Pyle,  marshal  and  street  com- 
missioner; S.  E.  Fonts,  treasurer. 


1858.  — R.  D.  Hopper,  mayor;  T.  W. 
Simpson,  recorder;  Chas.  P.  Scott,  R. 
A.  Pinkerton,  M.  Seaman,  Geo.  E. 
Baker,  Worley  Adams,  trustees;  Wm. 
Hawkins,  marshal  and  street  commis- 
sioner; — Kenison,  treasurer. 

1859.  — It.  D.  Hopper,  mayor;  D.  B. 
Shivel,  recorder;  R.  A.  Pinkerton,  T. 
W.  Simpson,  G.  E.  Baker.  Andrew 
Kahler,  Agustus  McCarty,  trustees ; 
Herbert  Johnson,  treasurer;  Daniel 
Sheets,  marshal  and  street  commis- 
sioner. 

1860.  — It.  D.  Hopper,  mayor;  S.  11. 
Fouts,  recorder;  Herbert  Johnson, 
treasurer;  David  Mummey,  John  Mc- 
Gowen,  David  Dickerson,  Augustus 
McCarty,  A.  Brady,  trustees;  Daniel 
Sheets,  marshal  and  street  commis- 
sioner. 

1861.  — G.  A.  Vincent,*  mayor;  L. 
Harter,  recorder;  David  Holbrook,  D. 
Dickerson,  John  F.  McGowan,  Joseph 
F.  Sonnanstine,  A.  G.  McCarty,  trustees ; 
Wm.  P.  Gilley,  marshal  and  street  com- 
missioner; II.  Johnson,  treasurer. 

1862.  — James  E.  Stewart,  mayor ; L. 
Harter,  recorder;  I).  Mummy,  D.  Hol- 
brook, J.  F.  McGowan,  Jeptha  Doudna, 
W.  It.  Jones,  trustees;  Herbert  John- 
son, treasurer;  Wm.  P.  Gilley,  marshal 
and  street  commissioner. 

1863.  — James  L.  Berry,  mayor;  L. 
Harter,  recorder;  D.  Holbrook,  Wm. 
It.  Jones,  J.  Doudna,  Jesse  Evans,  Sam- 
uel Murray,  trustees;  IT.  Johnson,  treas- 
urer; Wm.  A.  McConnel,  marshal  and 
street  commissioner. 

1864.  — James  E.  Stewart,  mayor;  L. 
Harter,  recorder;  Wm.  R.  Jones,  -I. 
Doudna,  John  1>.  Stone,  John  Spurrier, 
Jas.  A.  Adair,  trustees;  H.  Johnson, 
treasurer;  John  C.  Head,  marshal. 

* Died  1801 ; VY\  W.  McCarty  appointed  for  the 
unexpired  term. 
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1805. — -I.  E.  Stewart,  mayor;  L.  Har- 
ter, recorder;  John  Spurrier,  L.  E. 
Fonts,  J.  IJoudna,  Jasper  C.  Stone, 
Win.  R.  Jones,  trustees;  H.  Johnson, 
treasurer;  Cornelius  Head,  marshal. 

1866.  — James  A.  Adair,  mayor;  L. 
Harter,  recorder;  William  R.  Jones,  J. 
Doudna,  J.  C.  Stone,  Moses  McDaniel, 
John  Boone,  trustees;  H.  Johnson, 
treasurer;  Daniel-  H.  Sheets,  marshal. 

1867.  — J.  A.  Adair,  mayor ; L.  Har- 
ter, recorder;  W.  R.  Jones,  J.  Doudna, 
J.  C.  Stone,  Alfred  Wilkin,  John  Boone, 
trustees;  H.  Johnson,  treasurer;  I).  II. 
Sheets,  marshal. 

1868.  — R.  A.  Pinkerton,  mayor; 
Frank  A.  Davis,  mayor  from  September, 
1868;  James  M.  Williamson,  recorder; 
James  A.  McConnel,  Olias.  E.  Cochran, 
John  H.  Wheeler,  Jefferson  Buchanan, 
Adolphus  Vogel,  trustees;  Elmer  W. 
Cotton,  treasurer;  Cornelius  Head, 
marshal. 

18611. — F.  W.  Wood,  mayor;  James 
Watkins,  mayor  from  August,  1868  ; 
John  II.  Murry,  recorder;  E.  M.  Stan- 
bery,  J.  Doudna,  John  H.  Wheeler, 
James  Bain,  Thos.  Hammond,  trustees; 
E.  W.  Cotton,  treasurer ; D.  H.  Sheets, 
marshal. 

1870.  — W.  W. McCarty,  mayor;  John 
Ewing,  Thos.  Hammond,  E.  M.  Stan- 
bery,  E.  P.  Dunsmoor,  R,  L.  Morris, 
Hiram  McGrath,  council;  John  H. 
Murry,  clerk ; Gleason  B.  Bozman, 
treasurer;  Cornelius  Head,  marshal. 

1871.  — W.  W.  McCarty,  mayor;  J. 
Ewing,  E.  M.  Stan  be ry,  T.  Hammond, 
James  Elwood,  G.  A.  Powell,  Wm. 
Henry  Blonden,  council;  J.  W.  Kincaid, 
clerk;  Cornelius  Head,  marshal;  C.  B. 
Bozman,  treasurer. 

1872.  — JohnE.  Hanna,  mayor;  J.  W. 
Kincaid,  clerk;  W.  H.  Blonden,  James 
Elwood,  G.  A.  Powell,  D.  H.  Mortley, 


G.  A.  Vogle,  Wm.  Dawson,  council;  C. 
Head,  marshal ; C.  B.  Bozman,  treasurer. 

1873.  — ,1.  E.  Hanna,  mayor;  J.  B. 
Powell,  clerk ; I).  II.  Mortley,  G.  A. 
Vogle,  Wm.  Dawson,  E.  M.  Stanbery, 
F.  A.  Porter,  James  McMurray,  council ; 
C.  B.  Bozman,  treasurer;  C.  Head, 
marshal. 

1874.  — James  K.  Jones,  mayor;  Lem- 
uel McGraw,  clerk;  E.  M.  Stanbery, 
F.  A.  Porter,  James  McMurray,  W.  R. 
Jones,  James  Bain,  Worley  Adams, 
council ; D.  H.  Sheets,  marshal;  Henson 
Spence,  treasurer. 

1875.  — Jas.  K.  Jones,  mayor;  L.  Mc- 
Graw, clerk ; W.  R.  Jonest  Jas.  Bain, 
Worley  Adams,  John  E.  Hanna,  James 
Elwood,  Henry  Linkin,  council ; H. 
Spence,  treasurer;  D.  II.  Sheets,  mar- 
shal. 

1876.  — David  C.  Pinkerton,  mayor; 
Edgar  Sharp,  clerk ; J.  E.  Hanna,  J. 
Elwood,  II.  Linkin,  W.  R.  Jones,  J.  P. 
Steadman,  C.  Burckholter,  council ; 
John  C.  Head,  marshal ; C.  E.  Coch- 
ran, treasurer. 

1877.  — R.  A.  Pinkerton,  mayor;  Ed- 
gar Sharp,  clerk ; W.  R.  J ones,  C. 
Burckholter,  J.  P.  Steadman,  C.  B. 
Bozman,  John  G.  Walker,  J.  IT.  Whit- 
aker, council ; J ohn  C.  Head,  marshal ; 
C.  E.  Cochran,  treasurer. 

1878.  — E.  J.  Brown,  mayor;  R.  S. 
Kelly,  clerk ; C.  B.  Bozman,  J.  G. 
Walker,  John  IT.  Wheeler,  Edgar  Sharp, 
James  Bain,  G.  W.  Conklin,  council; 
C.  E.  Cochran,  treasurer ; Enoch  Dye, 
Jr.,  marshal. 

1879.  — E.  J.  Brown,  mayor;  R.  S. 
Kelly,  clerk  ; James  Bain,  Edgar  Sharp, 
John  Wheeler,  J.  E.  Hanna,  J.  B.  Sher- 
idan, J.  Ewin,  council ; Enoch  Dye,  Jr., 
marshal ; C.  E.  Cochran,  treasurer. 

1880.  — Seneca  Brownell,  mayor;  R. 
S.  Kelly,  clerk ; J.  E.  Hanna,  J.  Ew- 
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ing,  J.  B.  Sheridan,  J,  H.  Wheeler,  J. 
M.  West,  Frank  F.  Metcalf,  council;  C.  E. 
Cochran,  treasurer;  Enoch  Dye,  Jr., 
marshal. 

1881.  — S.  Brownell,  mayor;  R.  S. 
Kelly,  clerk,  J.  H.  Wheeler ; J.  M, 
West,  F.  F.  Metcalf,  S.  L.  Koons,  C.  C. 
Kenison,  Chas.  O.  Carnes,  council;  C. 
E.  Cochran,  treasurer;  Enoch  Dye,  Jr., 
marshal. 

1882.  — Andrew  Arrick,  mayor;  R.  S. 
Kelly,  clerk  ; C.  O.  Carnes,  S.  L.  Koons, 
Geo.  Gillespie ; G.  E.  Halliday,  A.  W. 
Stewart,  J.  K.  Seaman,  council ; C.  E. 
Cochran,  treasurer;  Enoch  Dye,  Jr., 
marshal. 

1883.  — A.  Arrick,  mayor;  W.  O. 
Fonts,  clerk;  George  Gillespie,  A.  W. 
Stewart,  C.  Burckholter,  J.  K.  Seaman, 
Geo.  Donohue,  W.  R.  Jones,  council ; 
Enoch  Dye,  Jr.,  marshal ; C.  E.  Coch- 
ran, treasurer. 

1884.  — James  W.  McElhiney,  mayor ; 
W.  0.  Fonts,  clerk;  Chius.  Burckholter, 
A.  W.  Stewart,  Geo.  Donohue,  R.  H. 
Cheadle,  John  Wheeler,  W.  R.  Jones, 
council ; C.  E.  Cochran,  treasurer ; 
Enoch  Dye,  Jr.,  marshal. 

1885.  — J.  W.  McElhiney,  mayor;  W. 
O.  Fouts,  clerk;  R.  II.  Cheadle,  A.  W. 
Stewart,  Geo  Donohue,  Frank  Mell, 
John  Wheeler,  Hiram  McGrath,  council; 
C.  E.  Cochran,  treasurer;  Enoch  Dye, 
Jr.,  marshal. 

A public  market-house  was  erected  in 
the  town  in  1837.  An  ordinance  of 
1 838  declared  that  “ market  should  be 
held  on  Wednesday  and  Saturday  in 
each  and  every  week  from  daylight 
until  8 o’clock  a.  m.  from  the  1st  of 
April  to  the  1st  of  October,  and  from 
daylight  until  1)  o’clock  a.  m.  from  the 
1st  of  October  to  the  1st  of  April.” 
The  second  market-house,  which  was 
converted  into  a town  hall  in  1867,  also 
20 


included  the  engine  house,  erected  in 
1856-7. 

The  first  movement  toward  protec- 
tion from  fires  was  made  in  November, 
1838,  when  the  trustees  of  the  town 
ordered  that  “ten  fire-hooks  and  twelve 
ladders  be  purchased,  which  shall  be 
deposited  in  the  market-house,  ready 
for  use  at  all  times.”  The  fire  engine 
purchased  just  before  the  engine-house 
was  erected  was  made  at  Dickerson’s 
foundry.  It  was  a cumbrous  affair, 
with  a nine-inch  cylinder,  and  required 
about  forty  men  to  run  it.  It  was  re- 
modeled, but  after  being  tested  and 
found  practically  useless  was  sold  as 
old  iron,  and  the  town  has  had  no  engine 
since. 

The  following  figures  show  the  popu- 
lation of  McConnelsville  for  each  decade 
during  the  last  half  century  : 1840,  957 : 
1850, 1660  ; 1860, 1486  ; 1870, 1646 ; 1880 
1473. 

The  Stanbery  building,  the  finest 
business  block  in  Morgan  County,  was 
erected  by  ITon.  Elias  M.  Stanbery  in 
1884.  It  is  three  stories  in  height  and 
80x133  feet  in  size.  It  contains  seven 
large  and  convenient  stores  on  the 
ground  floor.  The  upper  stories  are 
designed  for  offices  and  lodging  rooms, 
and  contain  fifty-six  apartments. 

Examination  of  early  newspapers 
printed  in  the  county  brings  to  light 
the  fact  that  in  the  fall  of  1827  the 
only  merchants  of  McConnelsville  who 
advertised  in  the  Morgan  Sentinel  were: 
A.  Simpson  & Co.,  L.  D.  Barker  and 
Corner  & Stone. 

In  the  Ohio  Whig  Standard  of  Sep- 
tember 27,  1839,  the  following  mer- 
chants’names  are  found:  Converse  & 
Bailey,  J.  B.  Stone  & Co.,  G.  Bucking- 
ham, II.  Dover,  L.  I).  Barker,  E.  Cor- 
ner, Collum  A Wilkin,  Samuel  A.  Bark- 
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er,  W.  W.  McGrath  & Co.,  all  of  whom 
are  deceased.  In  the  same  paper  also 
advertise  George  Morris,  hardware 
dealer;  John  Scott  and  William  Robin- 
son, hatters;  Win.  H.  Bozman,  saddler 
and  harness-maker;  Benjamin  Nott, 
proprietor  of  the  Muskingum  Valley 
House. 

In  a copy  of  the  Independent,  1844; 
V.  Shepard,  E.  A S.  Shepherd,  Buckeye 
Block,  G.  Buckingham,  L.  1).  Barker, 
merchants;  Corner  V McGrath,  sad- 
dlery ; Geo.  Campbell,  New  York  Store  ; 
L.  Bouts,  boots  and  shoes;  Roland  A 
Ingram  (J.  Roland  and  -J.  B.  Ingram), 
tailors;  I).  C.  Pinkerton,  jeweler;  J. 
Shartle,  proprietor  of  the  McConnels- 
vi lie  House,  south  side  of  Center  Street, 
near  the  river. 

In  the  Herald'  in  1853  : C.  L.  Barker 
A Co.,  Shepard  A Adams,  Black  A 
Simpson,  Sill  & Robinson,  Joshua 
Gregg,  J ohn  B.  Stone  A Co.,  merchants ; 
Israel  Green,  Barker  & McCue,  drug- 
gists; Dr.  M.  Edwards,  physician; 
Howard  A Stone,  boots  and  shoes; 
Geo.  Hasher:  merchant  tailor;  Miss 
Annie  Guthrie,  daguerreotype  artist; 
A.  Hageman,  vinegar  factory ; John  M. 
Wilson,  American  Hotel;  IE  M.  Coch- 
ran A Co.,  cigars  and  tobacco  ; S.  Thomp- 
son, hardware ; C.  P.  Eisher,  threshing 
machines. 

The  chief  business  interests  of  Mc- 
Connelsville,  May  1,  1886,  were  as  fol- 
lows : 

General  stores,  dry  goods,  notions, 
groceries,  etc. : T.  D.  Clancy  A Co., 

Adams  A Kahler,  C.  L.  Barker. 

Boots,  shoes  and  queensware  : Dye 

Bros.  (Clias.  H.  and  William.) 

Boots  and  shoes  : J.  Williamson. 

Merchant  tailors  and  dealers  in  gents’ 
furnishing  goods  : John  G.  Walker,  C. 

( ).  Carnes. 


Clothing  and  furnishing  goods:  J. 

C.  Bolen. 

Jewelry,  watches,  clocks,  etc.:  H. 

B.  Vincent  A Bro. 

Hardware : The  Morris  Hardware 

Company  (Scott  Brothers,  proprietors) ; 
Thomas  T.  Nott,  and  Oscar  B.  Nott. 

Books,  Stationery,  etc. : John  S. 
Adair,  Geo.  E.  Halliday  A Son. 

Druggists : J.  Alexander,  Ewing  A 
Bingham. 

Millinery  and  fancy  goods:  E.  A N. 
Mell,  Maggie  Henderson,  Nettie  Nott 
A Co. 

Manufacturers  of  plug  tobacco : The 
J.  L.  Cochran  Co.  Cigar  makers:  G. 

P.  Hann,  C.  E.  Cochran. 

Furniture  manufacturer:  H.  A.  Pin- 
kerton. Furniture  and  undertaking : 
R.  A.  Pinkerton. 

W.  R.  Jones,  manufacturer  of  foreign 
and  American  marble,  Scotch  and 
American  granite,  wrought-iron  fences 
for  residences  and  cemeteries.  This  is 
the  only  house  of  the  kind  in  the  county. 
It  was  established  in  1853,  and  pos- 
sesses advantages  unsurpassed  bv  any 
other  house  in  this  part  of  the  State. 
The  marble  used  is  obtained  direct  from 
the  quarries,  and  the  Scotch  granite 
is  a direct  importation,  and  only  the  best 
stock  is  used  and  only  skilled  labor  em- 
ployed. Twenty  years  have  demon- 
strated the  fact  that  the  work  of  this 
house  cannot  be  excelled  in  Southeast- 
ern Ohio. 

Grocers:  Chris.  Burckholter,  James 
Donohue,  B.  E.  Matson,  E.  Keller, 
Carter  A Worrall,  E.  A.  Dye,  George 
Birch  A Sons,  W.  ().  Conklin,  and 
Edgar  Sharp. 

Toys,  etc. : J.  W.  Dover,  Frank  Mell. 

Grocery  and  bakery : Shafer  Bros. 

Saddlery,  harnesses,  etc. : James 

Watkins  A Son. 
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Undertakers:  R.  D.  Johnson  & Co. 

Flouring  mills  : E.  M.  Stanbery  & 

Co.,  Partesius  & Sons. 

Hotels : Adams  House,  Jacob  Adams  ; 
Koons  House,  Henry  Koons. 

John  E.  Hanna,  postmaster. 

The  beautiful  grove  where  many 
gifted  orators,  statesmen  and  divines 
have  held  forth  to  admiring  audiences 
is  one  of  the  chief  ornaments  of  McCon- 
nelsville.  Certainly  it  would  be  diffi- 
cult to  find  a pleasanter  locality  for 
open  air  meetings  of  whatever  sort. 
The  grounds  are  well  fenced  and  neatly 
kept.  A tasty  speakers’  platform  of 
circular  shape,  canopied,  occupies  a 
prominent  position  in  the  grove.  The 
first  trees  were  planted  in  the  grove  in 
1847.  H.  S.  Robertson  and  James 
Cochran  had  the  honor  of  setting  the 
first  one,  closely  followed  by  Hon.  C. 
B.  Tompkins,  -James  A.  Adair,  W.  T. 
Bascom  and  other. 

CELEBRATION  OF  THE  FOURTH,  1820.* 

The  4th  of  July,  1820,  was  ushered 
in  by  the  firing  of  thirteen  salutes  from 
an  anvil  at  Price’s  blacksmith  shop.  A 
sumptuous  dinner  was  prepared  by  Mr. 
-Janies  Young  and  eaten  under  a bow- 
ery which  was  erected  on  the  lot  where 
the  town  hall  now  stands.  About  200 
guests  enjoyed  the  repast,  with  the 
presence  of  several  ladies  and  numer- 
ous youngsters,  all  of  them  arrayed  in 
their  best.  At  this  demonstration  there 
was  a feature  unseen  and  unknown  in 
celebrations  of  the  present  day.  It 
was  the  presence,  in  conspicuous  posi- 
tion, both  in  the  procession  and  at  the 
table,  of  ten  or  twelve  revolutionary 
soldiers,  invited  and  honored  guests. 

About  12  o’clock  a procession,  under 
the  direction  of  the  marshal  of  the  day 

♦Condensed  from  the  writings  of  Judge  Gaylord. 


and  his  aids,  was  formed  on  the  public 
square,  and  William  Spurgeon  with  his 
fiddle  and  Jonas  Fox  with  his  fife 
marched,  where  marching  could  lie 
done,  first  up  Main  Street,  until  inter- 
cepted by  the  forest  at  the  corner  of 
the  present  schoolhouse  grounds,  then 
countermarched  to  the  square,  then 
down  Center  Street  avoiding  stumps, 
brush-heaps  and  fallen  timber,  to  the 
river,  in  view  of  the  unpretending  and 
peaceful  village  of  Malta,  then  counter- 
marched to  the  square,  thence  down 
Main  Street  to  the  bowery,  where  those 
participating  in  the  festivities  of  the 
day  arranged  themselves  on  each  side 
of  the  table,  patiently  awaiting  the 
order  to  “pitch  in.”  The  music  on 
this  occasion,  as  may  lie  judged,  proved 
both  melancholy  and  lively,  slow  and 
fast,  soft  and  harsh.  Two  favorite  na- 
tional airs,  “ Hail  Columbia  ” and 
“Yankee  Doodle,”  were  alternately 
played,  first  upon  the  fiddle,  then  upon 
the  fife. 

At  that  day  the  celebrators  were  at  a 
loss  for  much  artillery  out  of  which  to 
make  a noise,  which  was  considered  an 
important  and  essential  feature  of  such 
an  occasion.  To  obviate  this  difficulty 
the  marshal  of  the  day  was  directed  to 
invent  something  out  of  which  to 
make  the  necessary  noise.  With  the 
materials  at  hand  he  caused  to  be  dug 
among  the  fennel  and  butter-weeds, 
which  then  abounded  in  the  streets,  a 
ditch  about  ten  feet  long  and  two  feet 
deep.  A platoon  of  eight  or  ten  men, 
equally  arranged  on  the  sides  of  the 
ditch,  were  armed  with  old  flint-lock 
muskets,  heavily  loaded  with  powder 
and  tow  wads,  which  they  discharged 
into  the  bottom  of  the  ditch,  directed 
in  their  exercises  by  signals  from  the 
president.  When  the  usual  toasts  were 
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to  be  read  and  drunk  the  signal  was 
given  and  the  gunners  tired  a volley 
into  the  ditch,  making  a noise  equal  to 
a six-pounder,  while  the  crowd  shouted 
and  huzzaed.  The  musicians  and  those 
who  handled  the  guns  were  given  com- 
plimentary seats  at  the  feast. 

The  repast  was  in  the  best  style  of 
the  day.  The  tables  groaned  with  the 
best  the  country  afforded.  After  the 
feast  the  cloth  was  removed  and  the 
boards  plentifully  spread  with  buckets 
of  cool  spring  water,  decanters  of  liquor 
and  green  drinking  glasses. 

Neither  the  name  of  the  orator  of 
the  day  nor  of  the  reader  of  the  Decla- 
ration of  Independence  can  now  be 
remembered.  It  is  believed  that  no 
such  persons  were  present — except  that 
the  schoolmaster,  having  found  a copy 
of  the  declaration,  was  called  upon  to 
read  it  before  the  toasts  were  offered. 

Thirteen  toasts  were  given  and  as 
nearly  as  can  be  remembered  were  as 
follows: 

1.  The  day  we  celebrate  : may  it 
never  lie  forgotten. 

2.  The  United  States:  their  destiny 
is  in  the  future,  their  empire  unlim- 
ited. 

3.  General  George  Washington 
(drunk  standing  and  in  silence). 

I.  The  friendly  powers  throughout 
the  world : may  they  emulate  our  ex- 
ample. 

5.  The  constitution  of  the  United 
States  : the  palladium  of  our  liberties. 

6.  The  president  and  his  cabinet, 
and  the  prevailing  era  of  good  feeling. 

7.  The  memory  of  those  who  have 
nobly  fallen  in  defence  of  American 
freedom. 

8.  Patriots  and  heroes  of  the  late 
war. 

9.  Agriculture  and  commerce,  arts 


and  sciences : by  the  former  we  thrive, 
by  the  latter  we  arise. 

10.  Our  glorious  little  army  and 
navy  : they  have  done  nobly  and  have 
taught  old  England  and  her  savage 
allies  that  a brave  and  free  people  can- 
not be  subjugated. 

11.  Jackson,  Scott,  Ripley,  Brown, 
Decatur,  Bainbridge,  Hull  and  Jones : 
heroes  by  land  and  sea  in  the  late 
struggle  with  proud  old  England  ; they 
deserve  the  everlasting  anthems  of  a 
free  people. 

12.  Woman:  man’s  companion  and 
comforter ; she  is  duly  appreciated. 

13.  The  boys  of  McConnelsville : 
wild  colts  make  the  best  horses  when 
well  broke. 

The  festivities  and  exercises  of  the 
day  closed  with  a brilliant  ball  at  Lar- 
rison’s  tavern,  at  the  sign  of  the  Buck, 
corner  of  Main  and  Water  streets. 
Balls  were  then  attended  bv  the  young 
folks  and  by  some  of  the  old.  Dancing 
exercises  commenced  at  J o’clock  p.  m., 
and  continued  until  daylight  the  fol- 
lowing morning.  Hornpipes,  French 
and  square  fives,  Virginia  reels,  etc.,  to 
lively  tunes,  were  the  favorite  dances 
of  the  time. 

TELEURAFH  COMPANIES. 

The  Zanesville  and  McConnelsville 
Telegraph  Company  was  organized  in 
October,  1850.  The  line  was  completed 
to  McConnelsville  and  put  in  operation 
Saturday,  November  23,  1850.  In 
April,  1851,  the  directors  gave  notice 
to  the  stockholders  that  they  had  de- 
clared a dividend  of  five  per  cent  per 
annum  for  the  quarter  ending  March, 
1851. 

The  company  was  afterward  reor- 
ganized under  the  name  of  the  Mus- 
kingum Valley  Telegraph  Company. 
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The  line  was  extended  to  Beverly  and 
thence  to  Marietta.  In  October,  1851, 
a special  meeting  of  the  stockholders 
of  the  company  was  called  to  consider 
the  question  of  accepting-  the  line  from 
Beverly  to  Marietta. 

The  line  was  in  a measure  neglected. 
It  was  not  substantially  constructed 
and  soon  got  out  of  repair.  A man 
connected  with  the  Muskingum  im- 
provement was  riding  along  the  road 
in  the  performance  of  his  duties  when 
his  horse  became  entangled  in  some  of 
the  wire  and  was  severely  injured. 
This  person  began  a suit  against  the 
company  for  damages,  and  obtained 
(in  another  county)  a judgment  in  his 
favor.  An  execution  was  issued,  direct- 
ing the  sheriff  to  levy  on  all  the  prop- 
erty of  the  company  and  sell  the  same 
to  satisfy  the  claim.  This  was  done, 
and  the  line  soon  ceased  to  exist.  Thus 
ended  the  first  attempt  of  the  citizens 
of  Morgan  County  to  maintain  tele- 
graphic communication  with  the  rest 
of  the  world. 

The  county  was  then  without  a tele- 
graph office  until  1895.  In  the  spring 
of  that  year  the  United  States  Tele- 
graph Company  of  Ohio  erected  a line 
from  Marietta  to  Zanesville,  and  estab- 
lished an  office  in  McConnelsville. 
About  the  same  time  the  Western 
Union  Telegraph  Company  erected  an 
opposition  line  between  the  same  points 
— on  the  west  side  of  the  rive)-  as  far  as 
McConnelsville — and  also  opened  an 
office  in  the  latter  place.  In  the  winter 
of  1869-70,  after  the  consolidation  of 
the  United  States  and  Western  Union 
Companies,  the  work  of  tearing  down 
both  lines  was  undertaken.  The  tele- 
graph operator  at  McConnelsville,  as- 
sisted by  subscriptions  by  the  citizens, 
came  to  the  rescue  and  purchased  the 


line  from  McConnelsville  to  Zanes- 
ville. The  rest  of  the  wires  were  re- 
moved. The  line  has  since  been  private 
property,  owned  successively  by  Charles 
Cromwell,  George  Powell  and  Seneca 
Brownell,  the  present  owner. 

SCHOOLS. 

For  some  years  the  village  had  no 
schoolhouse,  but  rented  a room  in 
some  convenient  locality  wherein  the 
teacher  held  sway  over  a small  iiock  of 
boys  and  girls.  The  first  term  of 
school  is  said  to  have  been  taught  by 
Mrs.  Robert  Robinson.  Dr.  Samuel 
A.  Barker,  the  first  male  teacher, 
taught  his  first  term  in  McConnels- 
ville in  1819.  Other  early  teachers 
were  a man  named  Lord  and  John 
Doland,  a lawyer.  The  first  school 
directors,  Rev.  John  Hunt,  Dr.  P.  B. 
Johnson  and  Francis  A.  Barker,  were 
appointed  by  the  county  in  1825,  and 
since  that  time  commendable  interest 
has  been  taken  in  educational  matters. 
The  town  had  no  schoolhouse  until 
after  1833.  A brick  building  was 
erected  on  tire  southwest  corner  of  the 
present  schoolhouse  lot,  which  served 
as  a high  school  building  until  the 
present  commodious  structure  was 
erected.  Soon  after  two  one-story 
brick  buildings,  with  two  rooms  in  each, 
were  erected,  one  on  West  Liberty 
Street,  near  Vine,  and  the  other  on 
Water  Street,  between  Penn  and  Parade 
Streets.  Not  long  afterward  a small 
frame  building  on  Liberty  Street,  east 
of  Main,  was  obtained  for  use  as  a 
schoolroom.  These  buildings  were  oc- 
cupied by  the  primary  school  for  some 
years. 

The  present  school  building  is  one 
of  the  best  in  Southeastern  Ohio,  and 
speaks  in  eloquent  terms  of  the  interest 
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which  the  citizens  mainifest  in  educa- 
tional matters.  It  was  built  in  1867-8, 
and  cost,  including  the  additional 
grounds  purchased  for  the  lot,  about 
$30,000.  The  schools  are  now  excel- 
lently managed. 

Prior  to  the  establishment  of  the 
hieh  school,  select  schools  for  tuition  in 
the  higher  branches  were  occasionally 
taught.  In  1842  some  of  the  citizens 
organized,  with  a constitution  and  by- 
laws, “ The  McConnelsville  Academy,” 
intended  for  the  cultivation  of  the 
youth.  For  this  purpose  they  rented 
the  frame  building  on  Water  Street, 
between  East  and  Penn,  which  had 
been  built  for  a Universalist  church, 
and  employed  as  a teacher  Mr.  J.  1). 
Sears,  of  Bucyrus,  Ohio,  at  a salary  of 
$400  per  year,  for  which  he  was  to 
devote  his  time  and  attention  to  the 
school.  The  number  of  scholars  was 
about  thirty  and  the  projectors  fondly 
hoped  that  the  academy  would  become 
a permanent  institution  of  a high 
order.  One  year  ended  his  career. 
The  retirement  of  the  professor,  how- 
ever, was  the  finale  of  the  academy. 
From  1846  until  about  1850  select 
schools  of  this  class  were  taught,  some 
of  them  especially  for  young  ladies. 
The  teachers  during  that  time  were 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Giles,  Mr.  Luddon,  Miss 
Gillet  and  Miss  Bassett. 

TEMPERANCE  WORK. 

For  many  years  a healthy  temper- 
ance sentiment  has  prevailed  among 
the  better  class  of  citizens  in  McCon- 
nelsville. 

As  elsewhere  stated  the  use  of  whisky 
as  a beverage  in  the  pioneer  days 
Avas  almost  universal,  and  was  consid- 
ered an  article  of  necessity,  especially  to 
those  who  were  in  any  way  exposed  to 


the  vicissitudes  of  the  weather  or  en- 
engaged  in  any  laborious  enjoyment; 
and  a neighbor  avIio  failed  to  offer  his 
friends  a drink  when  calling  at  his 
house  Avas  thought  to  be  a mean  and 
stingy  fellow,  and  Avas  as  much  despised 
as  if  he  had  failed  to  obserA^e  other 
more  necessary  acts  of  hospitality. 
Mr.  H.  P.  Dearborn  says  that  in  his 
boyhood  he  kneiv  of  only  one  pro- 
nounced temperance  man  and  he  Avas  not 
a temperance  man  from  principle. 
About  1830  the  temperance  movement 
had  made  some  little  progress,  and  here 
and  there  the  nucleus  of  future  societies 
had  been  formed.  In  1832  a society 
Avas  in  existence  in  Windsor  Township, 
of  which  Nathan  Dearborn  Avas  presi- 
dent. Phineas  C.  Keyes  Avas  one  of  the 
prominent  men  in  the  movement.  In 
1834  the  toAvnship  was  canvassed  for 
signatures  to  the  pledge.  Frequently 
the  solicitors  were  met  Avith  abusive 
language  and  even  threats  of  violence 
Avere  made.  Among  the  pioneers  in 
the  cause  in  McConnelsville  Avas  the 
late  Luther  D.  Barker,  avIio  Avas  one  of 
the  prominent  temperance  orators  at 
the  first  temperance  convention  held  in 
McConnelsville  on  the  Fourth  of  July, 
1 834.  EdAvin  Corwin  Avas  also  a pioneer 
in  the  temperance  cause. 

In  1839  a society  was  organized  in 
Windsor  with  total  abstinence  as  their 
platform.  H.  P.  Dearborn  Avas  presi- 
dent. Joseph  McVeigh,  vice-president, 
and  P.  J.  Patterson,  secretary.  This 
society  had  an  existence  of  oArer  thirty 
years,  and  did  a great  work. 

A “Washingtonian  Society”  Avas 
formed  in  Meigsville,  but  did  not  live 
long,  the  toAvnship  being  exceptionally 
free  from  inebriety. 

In  1846  the  society  of  the  “ Sons  of 
Temperance”  came  into  existence.  It 
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prospered  for  awhile,  and  was  succeeded 
by  the  “Temple  of  Honor,”  and  the 
“ Good  Templars.” 

1874  witnessed  the  “Woman’s  Cru- 
sade,” which  for  the  time  seemed  des- 
tined to  annihilate  the  traffic,  but  failed 
to  accomplish  its  purpose  for  want  of 
sufficient  prohibitory  legislation. 

Each  effort,  however,  has  placed  the 
cause  further  in  advance,  and  to-day 
the  prohibitionists  are  a powerful  ele- 
ment in  Morgan  County  politics,  and 
will  undoubtedly  soon  hold  the  balance 
of  power.  At  this  time  (1886)  there  is 
only  one  place  outside  the  county  seat 
where  ardent  spirits  are  sold  as  a 
beverage. 

An  interesting  item  connected  with 
the  temperance  history  of  the  town  is 
furnished  in  the  celebrated  “McCon- 
nelsville  Ordinance.”  This  ordinance 
became  quite  noted ; was  adopted  m 
many  cities  and  villages  in  Ohio  and 
elsewhere  ; went  to  the  Supreme  Court 
in  the  case  of  Burckholter  vs.  The 
State,  and  was  declared  constitutional. 
Some  of  its  features  were  afterward 
incorporated  in  the  Scott  law. 

The  first  ordinance  for  the  purpose 
of  restraining  the  liquor  traffic  was 
passed  while  Hon.  F.  W.  Wood  was 
mayor,  in  April,  1869.  This  proved 
unsatisfactory,  and  September  10,  1869, 
a committee  consisting  of  Mayor  Wat- 
kins, Recorder  Murry  and  Councilman 
Stanbery  was  appointed  to  draft  a new 
ordinance.  This  was  done,  and  the 
ordinance,  as  introduced,  was  passed 
the  same  evening,  all  the  council 
Messrs.  Baine,  Hammond,  Wheeler, 
Stanbery,  Doudna  and  Murry  voting 
in  favor. 

.July  15,  1871,  the  ordinance  was  re- 
pealed. March  14,  1874,  under  Mayor 
Hanna  it  was  reenacted  by  vote  of 


Councilmen  Dawson,  Mortley,  Mc- 
Murray,  Porter  and  Stanbery.  The 
ordinance  continued  in  force  until  a 
change  in  the  statutes  of  Ohio  took 
away  from  incorporated  villages  the 
power  of  prohibiting  ale,  beer  and  por- 
ter houses. 

Its  main  feature  was  the  power  given 
to  such  corporations  to  “restrain  and 
prohibit”  such  places. 

CHURCHES. 

First  Presbyterian  Church  of  Me  Con- 
nelsville. — This  church  was  organized 
March  31,  1824,  by  Rev.  William  Hunt, 
assisted  by  Ruling  Elder  Samuel  Stan- 
bery. The  original  members  were 
Robert  Robinson,  Elizabeth  Robinson, 
Rhoda  Porter,  Samuel  McCune,  Sarah 
McCune,  Haney  Pinkerton,  Haney 
Young,  Hannah  Ferrell,  Jonatlien  Por- 
ter, Clarissa  Ferrel,  Jane  Young,  Mar- 
garet Price.  The  ruling  elders  were 
Richard  Cheadle,  George  Howard  and 
Robert  Stewart. 

The  first  pastor,  Rev.  William  Hunt, 
was  succeeded  in  1831  by  Rev.  William 
Aiken,  who  remained  until  1857,  when 
Rev.  AY.  M.  Grimes  came.  He  left  in 
1863,  at  which  time  Rev.  John  Kelly 
was  called.  lie  remained  until  1869, 
when  he  was  succeeded  by  Rev.  Henry 
Cooper.  He  severed  his  connection 
with  the  society  in  1872.  Rev.  Gibson 
occupied  the  pulpit  from  1874  to  1875. 
Rev.  W.  M.  Grimes  returned  in  1876 
and  preached  two  years  ; Rev.  AY.  Pat- 
terson from  1882  to  1883;  Rev.  AY.  M. 
Grimes,  1883,  present  pastor. 

In  1832  the  society  erected  the  pres- 
ent house  of  worship  at  a cost  of  $5,000. 
It  has  since  been  remodeled  and  several 
times  repaired.  The  present  number 
of  members  is  lot) ; Sabbath  school 
scholars,  70. 
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The  present  church  officers  are: 
Killing'  elders,  Jefferson  Buchanan,  J. 

C.  Vincent,  Alexander  Busk  and  C.  II. 
Laughridge ; trustees,  Joseph  William- 
son and  M.  M.  Hoff;  Sahbath  school 
superintendent,  ( ’.  H.  Laughridge ; 
Sabbath  school  secretary  J.  A.  Adair. 

First  Baptist  Church, — This  society 
is  one  of  the  oldest  religious  organiza- 
tions in  the  county,  and  undoubtedly 
the  first  in  McConnelsville.  From  an 
address  delivered  by  Rev.  J.  Chambers 
at  the  semi-centennial  anniversary,  held 
December  22, 18TS,  we  glean  the  follow- 
ing' : “ The  early  records  of  the  church 
being  so  imperfect,  they  cannot  be  relied 
on  as  entirely  a curate,  some  being  writ- 
ten upon  scraps  of  paper  without 
dates.”  Mr.  Robert  Pinkerton,  whose 
recollection  of  all  historical  matters 
pertaining  to  the  village  is  still  vivid, 
states  that  the  society  was  organized 
about  1825,  and  that  Elder  George 
Russell  was  the  first  minister.  The 
only  entry  alluding  to  the  organization 
of  the  church  is,  that  on  Saturday  pre- 
ceding the  Lord’s  day  in  December. 
1828,  at  a church  meeting,  it  was  de- 
cided that  it  be  called  the  Baptist 
Church  of  McConnelsville,  and  Rev. 
Benom  Allen,  of  the  Baptist  Church  of 
Zanesville,  was  called  to  take  the  pas- 
toral charge,  and  was  duly  installed  the 
next  day.  There  is  nothing  recorded 
to  show  who  the  members  were  at  that 
time,  but  as  near  as  can  be  ascertained 
the  following  were  among  the  num- 
ber : George  Russell  and  wife,  John  Col 
linson  and  wife,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  L.  D. 
Barker,  F.  A.  Barker  and  a Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Kay. 

At  a meeting  held  in  1831  it  was  de- 
cided to  build  a meeting-house,  and  L. 

D.  Barker,  John  Collison  and  Francis 
A.  Barker  were  appointed  a building 


committee.  A building  36x50  feet  was 
erected  in  1832  at  an  expense  of  about 
$1,000,  and  dedicated  in  November  of 
that  year.  It  was  destroyed  by  fire  in 
October  of  1853.  The  present  structure 
was  built  in  1872,  and  cost  about  $11,- 
000.  It  is  of  brick,  45x75  feet.  The 
succession  of  pastors  has  been  Revs. 
Benoni  Allen,  George  Russell,  W,  R. 
McGowan,  William  Sedwick,  B.  Y. 
Siegfried,  Mr.  Cram,  R.  II.  Sedwick,  II. 
Billings,  H.  Ward,  J.  Chambers,  A. 
Snyder,  W N.  Wyeth,  F.  J.  Gather, 
J.  C.  Fernald,  C.  M.  Rupe,  W.  II. 
Stenger  and  G.  W.  Nead,  present  pas- 
tor. The  present  membership  is  140. 
The  Sabbath  school  has  75  pupils. 

Methodist  Episcopal  Church. — This 
society  is  now  in  the  sixty-seventh  year 
of  its  existence,  but  owing  to  the  loss 
of  the  early  church  records  but  little  of 
its  history  can  be  given.  One  of  the 
prominent  members  of  the  church  in 
the  olden  times  was  John  Williams,  or 
“ Pap  Williams,”  as  he  was  familiarly 
known  among  the  pioneers,  and  services 
were  for  a long  time  held  at  his  house ; 
then  the  old  courthouse  was  utilized 
until  the  erection  of  the  first  church 
edifice  in  1836.  The  present  structure 
was  built  in  1860,  at  a cost  of  $5,000. 
According  to  the  recollection  of  Robt. 
A.  Pinkerton  the  following  were  among 
the  original  members  : John  Williams 
and  wife,  Philip  Kaliler,  John  Hughes, 
Samuel  Farra,  Sr.,  Stephen  Gates  and 
Israel  Redman. 

Among  the  early  ministers  were 
Revs.  Rukel,  Waddell,  Hamilton,  Jas. 
D.  Finley,  McMahan,  McElroy,  Miner, 
Tipton  and  Little.  Since  the  erection 
of  the  present  church  Revs.  Cruse,  Ber- 
ket,  McCready,  Veil,  Hollister,  Edgell, 
Chapman,  Brown,  Piggett,  Gledhill, 
and  J.  LI.  Merchant,  the  present  pastor. 
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The  present  membership  is  140,  with  a 
Sabbath  School  attendance  of  117. 

Methodist  Protestant  Church. — The 
McConnelsville  Methodist  Protestant 
Church  was  organized  in  1844  by  Caleb 
Fouts.  John  Huntsman  was  the  first 
regular  pastor.  The  original  members 
were  Worley  Shugert,  William  Pettit, 
Hugh  Clancy,  Caleb  Fouts,  William 
Wilson,  Jane  Wilson,  Daniel  Chandler, 
Jr.,  and  wife,  Daniel  Chandler,  Sr.,  and 
wife,  William  Kahler  and  wife,  Noah 
Leasure  and  wife,  and  James  Harvey. 
The  first  trustees  were  Worley  Shugert, 
Caleb  Fouts  and  William  Pettit.  The 
church  edifice  was  built  in  1845atacost 
of  $350.  It  is  now  the  dwelling  of  Dr. 
True.  The  present  church  edifice  was 
built  in  1837,  and  is  a brick  building, 
40x50  feet.  The  Methodist  Protestant 
society  purchased  it  from  the  Congre- 
gationalists  at  a cost  of  $2,200.  The 
pastors  of  this  church  have  been  Revs. 
.Jefferson  Sears,  John  Wilkin,  G.  D. 
Smith,  Will  T.  Robbins,  J.  H.  Hamilton, 
G.  W.  ILissey,  F.  A.  Brown,  J.  D.  Mur- 
phy, W.  J.  Holland,  and  Mb  H.  Dye, 
present  pastor.  The  church  now  has 
125  members,  and  the  Sabbath  school 
75  pupils. 

First  Universalist  Church. — The  First 
Umversalist  Church  was  organized  by 
Rev.  .1.  W.  McMaster  in  1849.  Follow- 
ing are  the  original  members:  Jonathan 
Pyle,  John  Harris,  George  Dawson, 
Hie!  Dunsmoor,  S.  E.  Fouts,  James 
Dickey,  .1.  F.  Sonnanstine,  John  Collins, 
Joseph  Noyes,  Betsey  Dodge,  Sarah 
Dunsmoor,  Julia  Sonnanstine,  Elizabeth 
Beck,  Susan  Bemis,  Maria  Dawson,  Lucy 
Dunsmoor,  Mary  Hedges,  Mary  Ewing 
Caroline  Shepard,  Mrs.  Westgate  and 
others. 

In  1852  the  society  built  a church, 
40x60  feet  at  a cost  of  $3,500.  The 


succession  of  pastors  have  been  J.  W. 
McMaster,  J.  W.  ITenly,  M.  L.  Hewett, 
John  F.  Gates,  J.  P.  McLean,  W.  B. 
Woodbury  and  S.  P.  Carlton.  The 
present  membership  is  about  50,  with 
a Sabbath  school  attendance  of  about 
20.  Prior  to  the  organization  of  the 
church  a society  was  formed  and  serv- 
ices held  in  the  old  court  house  by  Rev. 
T.  C.  Eaton,  Revs.  Bacon,  Flanders  and 
others.  The  first  officers  of  the  church 
were:  Trustees,  II.  Dunsmoor,  J.  F. 
Sonnanstine  and  S.  E.  Fouts;  clerk  and 
treasurer,  Hattie  E.  Shepard  ; stewards, 
H.  Dunsmoor  and  George  Dawson. 

ODD  FELLOWS. 

Lodge. — Valley  Lodge,  No.  36,  I.  O. 
O.  F.  was  instituted  March  29,  1845, 
with  the  following  charter  members: 
Cautius  C.  Covey,  II.  LI.  Curtis,  Peter 
Bricker,  James  A.  Adair  and  J.  B. 
Ingram.  None  of  these  are  now  mem- 
bers of  the  order  except  Peter  Bricker. 
The  first  officers  were  C.  C.  Covey,  N. 
G.;  H.  H.  Curtis,  V.  G.;  J.  A.  Adair, 
secretary,  and  M.  Wylie,  treasurer. 
Among  the  most  prominent  members 
of  the  lodge  have  been  S.  E.  Fouts, 
Andrew  Scott,  A.  G.  Westgate,  I).  II. 
Mortley,  R.  A.  Pinkerton,  ().  H.  P. 
Scott,  James  M.  Gaylord,  Melvin  Clarke, 
Worley  Adams,  Seth  Shepard,  .1.  C. 
Stone,  Samuel  Thompson  and  others. 
The  lodge  continued  to  increase  in 
numbers  and  interest  until  new  lodges 

O 

began  to  be  formed  from  its  member- 
ship. Five  or  six  lodges,  the  offspring 
of  the  Valley  Lodge,  have  been  insti- 
tuted at  various  dates  in  the  Countv  of 
Morgan.  At  present  the  total  member- 
ship in  the  county  may  be  estimated  at 
about  600,  and  of  this  number  Valley 
Lodge  has  ISO  contributing  members. 
The  lodge  has  so  prospered  financially 
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that  it  has  been  able  to  purchase  real 
estate  which  is  now  worth  at  least 
$4,000,  besides  expending  for  the  relief  ! 
of  brethren,  their  widows  and  orphans, 
a sum  amounting  m the  aggregate  to 
at  least  $10,000.  There  is  now  a bal- 
ance of  several  hundred  dollars  in  the 
treasury. 

Encampment.  — Angerona  Encamp- 
ment, No.  35,  I.  O.  O.  F.,  was  instituted 
October  23,  1849,  with  the  following 
charter  members:  James  M.  Gaylord, 

J.  C.  Stone,  James  A.  Adair,  Iv.  J.  All- 
mond,  II.  S.  AVhissen  and  Humphrey 
Pyle.  Among  the  prominent  earley 
members  of  the  encampment  were  D. 
C.  Pinkerton,  E.  Triplett,  D.  H.  Mort- 
ley,  Andrew  Kahler,  I.  Kennison,  J.  C.  j 
Stone,  Worley  Adams,  J.  B.  Goudy  and 
others,  several  of  whom  were  among 
its  first  officers.  The  encampment  has 
steadily  prospered,  both  socially  and 
financially,  up  to  the  present  time.  It 
has  become  joint  owner  with  Valley 
Lodge  in  the  property  above  men- 
tioned, and  while  affording  relief  to  its 
members  and  dispensing  money  to  the 
amount  of  several  thousand  dollars,  has 
kept  clear  of  debt,  and  now  has  a cash 
surplus  of  several  hundred  dollars  in  its 
treasury. 

J.  B.  Goudy  was  born  in  A Vest  Vir- 
ginia, December  7,  1825,  and  came  to 
Morgan  County  in  1843 ; was  made  a i 
member  of  Virginias  Lodge,  I.  O.  O.  E., 
Wheeling,  W.  Va.,  in  1849;  joined 
Aralley  Lodge,  No.  36,  in  1850,  and 
filled  all  the  offices  of  this  lodge ; rep- 
resented this  district  in  the  Grand 
Lodge  of  Ohio  from  1868  to  1872  ; was 
conductor  in  the  Grand  Lodge  two 
years;  represented  the  sixty-eighth 
district  in  the  Grand  Encampment 
1873-4.  Is  now  a,  farmer  of  Meigsville 
Township.  J 


J.  B.  Sheridan,  son  of  Thomas  and 
Edith  Sheridan,  was  born  in  Morgan 
County,  May  24,  1852.  At  the  age  of 
sixteen,  by  the  death  of  his  father,  he 
was  obliged  to  close  his  school  days, 
and  with-  two  elder  brothers  engaged 
in  the  manufacture  of  boots  and  shoes 
at  Malta.  At  the  age  of  twenty-one  he 
engaged  in  the  boot  and  shoe  business 
at  McConnelsville,  where  his  home  has 
been  ever  since.  Mr.  Sheridan  was 
married  in  1872  to  Eva,  D.  Walker, 
daughter  of  A.  W.  Walker,  of  Malta. 
She  died  in  September,  1878,  leaving 
three  children,  one  daughter  and  two 
sons,  who  are  still  living.  Mr.  Sheri- 
dan is  one  of  the  most  prominent  Odd 
Fellows  of  Ohio,  and  has  attained  in 
that  order  distinctions  which  are  rarely 
conferred  on  men  so  young.  He  en- 
tered Valley  Lodge,  No.  36,  in  the  win- 
ter of  1873,  and  served  in  a subordinate 
office  during  the  same  term.  At  the 
end  of  the  term  he  was  elected  record- 
ing secretary,  and  has  since  held  all 
the  chairs  successively.  In  1875  he 
became  a member  of  Angerona  En- 
campment, No.  35,  and  in  1878  a past 
patriarch.  He  served  as  district  dep- 
uty grand  master  under  Grand  Masters 
Hedges  and  Cappeller;  was  elected 
representative  to  the  Grand  Encamp- 
ment of  Ohio  in  1879,  and  served  two 
terms.  In  1880  he  was  elected  repre- 
sentative to  the  Grand  Lodge  of  ( )hio, 
in  which  office  he  served  two  terms. 
In  1883  he  was  elected  grand  patriarch 
of  Ohio,  being  probably  the  youngest 
man  that  ever  held  the  office  in  the 
State.  In  this  honorable  position  he 
was  immensely  popular,  and  he 
achieved  unqualified  success.  In  1884 
he  was  elected  grand  representative  to 
the  Sovereign  Grand  Lodge  of  the 
United  States  from  the  Grand  Encamp- 
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ment  of  Ohio.  At  the  session  of  the 
Sovereign  Grand  Lodge  in  1885  a new 
military  degree  was  adopted  and 
named  the  “Patriarchs  Militant.”  Ex- 
Governor  J.  C.  Underwood,  of  Ken- 
tucky, was  elected  lieutenant-general 
of  all  the  “Cantons”  in  the  United 
States.  In  the  appointment  of  his  staff 
officers  the  general  paid  Mr.  Sheridan 
a high  compliment  by  appointing  him 
assistant  adjutant-general,  with  the 
rank  of  Major. 

MASONIC. 

Corinthian  Lodge , No.  111. — This 
lodge  was  instituted  October  24, 
1843.  The  following  were  the  charter 
members,  to  wit : Samuel  A.  Barker, 

Francis  A.  Barker,  Charles  Baldwin, 
Henry  McMurray,  David  Holbrook  and 
Bussell  H.  Hearing. 

The  first  officers  of  the  lodge  were 
Samuel  A.  Barker,  W.  M.;  Francis  A. 
Barker,  S.  W.;  Charles  E.  Baldwin, 
J.  W.;  John  Scott,  Treas.;  Bussell  H. 
Hearing,  Secy.;  William  Bishop,  S.  H.; 
David  Holbrook,  J.  D.;  Henry  Mc- 
Murray, Tyler.  The  above,  with  the 
following-named  leading  members:  Sill, 
McConnel,  Edwards,  Simpson,  Camp- 
bell, Davis,  Linn,  Sigler,  Evans,  Shivel, 
McDonald,  Pedicord,  Wilkin,  Beeves, 
Milhous,  Harter,  and  many  others, 
continued  faithfully  the  work  of  the 
Lodge,  under  whom  it  prospered  for 
a number  of  years,  when  under 
the  pressure  of  hard  times  and  con- 
tinuous drafts  on  the  treasury  for 
various  charities  the  finances  be- 
came quite  reduced,  but  through  the 
energy  and  benevolence  of  the  members 
it  lias  again  revived,  and  now,  at  the 
close  of  the  last  fiscal  year,  the  lodge  is 
in  a healthy  financial  condition,  clear 
of  debt,  with  a handsome  balance  in  the 


treasury  and  about  fifty  contributing 
members. 

McConnelsville  Chapter , No.  37 , 11.  A. 
M., — Was  instituted  September  29, 1848. 
Charter  members : Jesse  M.  Stone, 

Jacob  Goodlive,  Joseph  Sigler,  I). 

B.  Linn,  Lowry  Cochran,  John  S. 
Love,  Henry  C.  Grimmel,  Allen  Daniels, 
David  Simpson,  Jacob  Nichols  and 
Milton  Seaman. 

The  first  officers  of  the  chapter  were 
John  S.  Love,  II.  P.;  LI.  C.  Grimmel,  K.; 
M.  Seaman,  S.;  Allen  Daniels,  C.  IT.; 
L.  Cochran,  P.  S.;  Joseph  Sigler,  B.  A. 

C. ;  J.  Goodwin,  M.  of  1st  Veil ; D.  B. 
Linn,  M.  2d  V.;  J.  M.  Stone,  M.  3d 
Y.  D.  B.  Linn  acted  as  secretary  and 
Jacob  Goodlive  as  treasurer,  and  these, 
with  others  of  the  more  prominent 
members  of  the  various  lodges  of  which 
the  chapter  is  composed,  continue  their 
work  of  benevolence  and  charity  until 
at  the  present  time  the  chapter  is  in  a 
sound  financial  condition  and  prosper- 
ing, with  fifty-four  contributing  mem- 
bers. 

BIOGRAPHICAL. 

Gen.  Robert  McConnel , — The  founder 
of  the  town  of  McConnelsville 
and  in  his  lifetime  one  of  the 
foremost  citizens  of  the  county  of  Mor- 
gan, was  a native  of  Pennsylvania,  born 
near  Chamberburg,  August  23,  1773. 
He  was  an  Ohio  pioneer,  coming  to  the 
vicinity  of  Chillicothe  among  the  earliest 
colonists  of  that  portion  of  the  State, 
whence  he  removed  to  Muskingum 
County  and  settled  on  a farm  about  live 
miles  from  Zanesville.  His  sound  sense, 
ability  and  good  judgment  brought  him 
into  prominence  among  the  sturdy 
pioneers  of  the  Muskingum  Valley,  and 
from  1808  to  1815,  inclusive,  he  served 
continuously  as  a State  senator  from  the 
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district  in  which  Muskingum  County 
was  included.  In  1816-17  and  again 
in  1819-20  he  represented  Muskingum 
County  in  the  lower  branch  of  the 
general  assembly. 

He  entered  the  tract  of  land  on  which 
the  town  of  McConnelsville  now  stands, 
and  on  the  establishment  of  the  county 
seat  on  this  tract  donated  for  public 
purposes,  lots  for  the  county  buildings 
and  for  churches  and  school  buildings, 
lie  also  held  a considerable  body  of 
land  situated  in  Morgan  Township,  near 
the  village.  He  induced  Jacob  Kaliler, 
the  first  settler  of  McConnelsville,  to 
make  the  first  improvement  in  the  vil- 
lage. and  was  always  zealously  inter- 
ested in  promoting  the  prosperity  of 
the  town  and  county.  In  1827  he 
moved  from  Muskingum  County  to  Mc- 
Connelsville, where  he  passed  the  re- 
mainder of  his  days.  For  a time  he 
engaged  in  the  mercantile  business  in  a 
store  on  the  public  square,  but  chiefly 
occupied  himself  in  looking  after  his 
extensive  real  estate  interests.  He 
served  as  one  of  the  associate  judges  of 
Morgan  County  from  1830  to  1810,  and 
was  a brigadier-genera!  and  for  several 
years  a major-general  of  militia.  He 
constructed  a mill-dam  and  erected  the 
first  mill  at  McConnelsville,  and  for  his 
services  in  building  locks  and  a dam  in 
connection  with  the  river  improvement, 
was  granted  a valuable  water  privilege 
by  the  State. 

General  McConnel  was  a democrat 
in  politics  and  a Presbyterian  in  his 
religious  faith.  He  was  a man  of  hon- 
est purposes,  liberal  views  and  upright 
character,  and  was  widely  honored  and 
esteemed.  He  died  August  3,  1841. 
He  was  married  in  Muskingum  County 
September  12,  1811,  to  Mary  Adams, 
a native  of  Fauquier  County,  Va., 


whose  father,  George  Adams,  was  a 

pioneer  of  Muskingum  County,  and 

owned  an  extensive  tract  of  land  there. 

The  children  of  Robert  and  Mary 

McConnel  were  Lucy,  Rebecca,  Anna, 

Elizabeth,  Evalina,  Martha  (who  died 

at  the  age  of  two  years),  Mary,  Sarah, 

Caroline  and  James  A.  But  three 

members  of  this  family  are  now  living- 

• ° 

—Mary,  Sarah  and  Caroline.  Mrs. 
Robert  McConnel,  died  September  13, 
1838. 

JAMES  A.  M’CONNEL. 

James  A.  McConnel,  only  son  of 
General  Robert  McConnel,  was  born 
in  Muskingum  County,  May  12,  1822, 
and  died  November  19,  1871.  After 
the  decease  of  his  father  he  succeeded 
to  the  management  of  the  estate  and 
was  one  of  the  foremost  business  men 
of  the  county.  He  built  the  mill  now 
standing  at  McConnelsville,  and  in  ad- 
dition to  this  business  was  largely  inter- 
ested in  farming,  mercantile  business, 
and  in  other  ways  was  identified  with 
the  prosperity  of  the  county.  He  was 
an  active,  public-spirited  citizen,  and 
was  always  ready  to  lend  his  aid  to 
any  enterprise  that  was  calculated  to 
promote  the  welfare  of  the  community. 
He  took  but  little  part  in  politics,  but 
was  zealously  devoted  to  local  interests. 
Mr.  McConnel  died  a bachelor. 

GENERAL  ALEXANDER  M’CONNEL. 

Alexander  McConnel,  brother  of 
General  Robert  McConnel,  was  born 
in  Pennsylvania,  March  15,  1791.  He 
1 came  to  McConnelsville  in  1817,  and 
from  that  time  until  his  death  was  one 
of  the  most  prominent  and  respected 
citizens  of  the  county.  In  the  early 
years  of  the  town  he  operated  a tan- 
nery. He  afterward  engaged  in  farm- 
ing, and  died  October  21,  1853,  on  the 
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Sherwood  farm  south  of  the  town. 
He  married  Polly  Adams  and  reared  a 
large  family,  none  of  whom  now  re- 
main in  the  county.  He  served  as 
brigadier  and  major-general  of  militia, 
and  was  an  active  democratic  politi- 
tician.  Few  men  enjoyed  more  of  the 
'esteem  and  confidence  of  the  commu- 
nity, whether  in  a public  or  private 
capacity.  His  political  life  began  early 
in  the  history  of  the  county,  and  in 
1820-21  he  was  a representative  to  the 
legislature.  In  1822  he  was  one  of  the 
associate  judges  of  the  county,  and 
from  1824  to  1827,  inclusive,  he  served 
three  terms  in  the  legislature.  In 
1828-9  he  was  again  a member  of  the 
same  body  ; in  1829-30,  1830-31  and 
1841-42  he  represented  this  district  in 
the  State  Senate.  As  a presidential 
elector  in  1832  he  cast  the  vote  of  the 
State  for  President  Andrew  Jackson. 
He  was  a member  of  the  first  State 
board  of  public  works  in  1833-8,  and  in 
1849-50  again  served  as  associate  judge. 
As  is  elsewhere  stated,  his  course  in  the 
legislature  placed  General  Harrison  on 
the  road  toward  the  White  House.  His 
public  life  was  characterized  by  hon- 
esty rather  than  brilliancy,  and  the 
many  offices  whic]i  he  filled  sufficiently 
attest  his  popularity. 

Joseph  McConnel,  brother  of  Robert 
and  Alexander,  was  a farmer.  He  was 
bora  March  14,  1793,  and  came  to 
McConnelsville  among  the  early  sel- 
lers. He  married  Elizabeth  Patterson 
and  reared  a family  in  the  town.  He 
died  in  1868.  Agnes  McConnel,  sister 
of  the  above,  married  James  Adams, 
and  about  1840  settled  in  McOonnels- 
ville,  where  she  lived  until  her  decease. 

.1 AC015  KAIII.KR. 

Jacob  Raider  was  born  in  Loudoun 
County,  Va.,  in  1785.  He  resided  in 


that  county  and  learned  the  mill- 
wright’s trade  when  a young  man.  He 
moved  thence  to  Frederick  County, 
Md..  where  he  married  Rachael  Madary, 
built  a grist  mill  on  a small  creek  in 
that  county  and  continued  to  run  the 
mill  until  1817,  with  the  exception  of 
part  of  the  year  1813,  when  he  served 
in  the  army,  in  the  war  between  the 
United  States  and  Great  Britain.  In 
the  spring  of  1817  lie  emigrated  to 
Ohio  with  his  family,  crossed  the  Alle- 
ghany mountains  in  a wagon,  and  after 
enduring  many  hardships  and  priva- 
tions at  the  end  of  four  weeks  arrived 
at  Zanesville.  There  his  family  re- 
mained until  the  fall  of  the  same  year, 
when  they  came  to  Morgan  County,  to 
the  place  afterward  known  as  the  town 
of  McConnelsville,  where  Mr.  Raider 
had  erected  a double  log  cabin,  the  first 
house  of  any  kind  in  the  place.  The 
same  year  he  entered  a quarter  section 
of  land  about  two  and  one-half  miles 
northeast  of  the  town.  Shortly  after 
settling  in  McConnelsville  he  built 
a saw  mill  east  of  the  town,  on  the 
stream  known  as  McConnel’s  Run, 
for  General  Robert  McConnel,  the  pro- 
prietor of  the  town.  He  continued  :o 
follow  his  trade  and  to  work  at  carpen- 
try whenever  his  services  were  de- 
manded in  either  direction.  His  occu- 
pations obliged  him  to  be  away  from 
home  a great  deal  of  the  time.  The 
climaie  along  the  river  was  very  un- 
healthy and  his  family  suffered  much 
from  fevers  of  various  types.  Between 
1817  and  1824  three  of  his  children 
died,  victims  of  the  deleterious  influ- 
ences of  the  climate.  In  1826  Mr. 
Raider  built  a house  on  Ins  land,  to 
which  he  removed  and  there  resided 
until  his  death  in  February,  1*44.  His 
death  resulted  from  a fall  upon  the 
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floor  of  his  barn  from  a height  of  six- 
teen feet.  1 1 is  skull  was  fractured  and 
he  lived  but  three  hours  after  the  acci- 
dent. After  clearing  away  the  dense 
forests  and  getting  quite  a fine  farm 
under  cultivation,  his  industry  began  to 
bear  fruit,  and  his  accumulations  slowly 
but  steadily  increased.  About  1840  he 
gave  the  entire  management  of  the 
farm  to  his  sons  William  and  Andrew, 
who  jointly  occupied  and  cultivated  the 
land  until  1852.  William  then  moved 
to  Jackson  County,  Oregon,  where  he 
still  resides.  He  has  reared  a family  of 
ten  children,  who  are  scattered  in  vari- 
ous parts  of  the  country.  He  has 
been  a successful  business  man  and  has 
represented  his  county  in  the  legisla- 
ture. A sketch  of  the  other  surviving 
son.  Andrew  Kaliler,  follows.  There 
is  but  one  of  the  other  children  of 
Jacob  Kaliler  now  living — Mrs.  Kraps, 
of  McConnelsville. 

Mr.  Kaliler  was  a quiet,  unassuming 
man,  yet  possessed  of  strong  convic- 
tions, always  ready  to  maintain  the 
principles  and  doctrines  he  professed 
and  to  give  a “reason  for  the  hopes  he 
entertained.”  His  conduct  was  charac- 
terized by  strict  integrity  and  honesty, 
and  it  was  a principle  of  his  life  to 
“owe  no  man  anything.”  He  was 
highly  esteemed  by  all  who  knew  him, 
bv  reason  of  his  conscientiousness  and 
moral  worth.  He  was  a great  admirer 
of  John  Quincy  Adams — an  anti- Jack- 
sonian. He  became  a whig,  and  so 
remained  until  his  death.  Although 
sometimes  severe  in  his  criticism  of  the 
other  party  his  opinions  seldom  gave 
offense.  He  always  appeared  to  be 
contented  with  his  lot.  For  three  or 
four  years  preceding  his  death  he  spent 
much  of  his  time  in  reading  the  Bible 
and  sacred  and  profane  history ; from 


his  studies  in  this  direction,  as  ivell  as 
from  the  writings  of  Balfour,  Ballou, 
Murray  and  others,  he  became  an  ear- 
nest believer  in  the  doctrine  of  universal 
salvation.  His  wife  survived  him  about 
six  years  and  died  in  1850. 

ANDREW  KAHLER. 

Andrew  Kaliler,  son  of  Jacob  and 
Rachael  (Madary)  Kahler,  is  among  the 
oldest  residents  of  McConnelsville.  He 
wis  born  in  Frederick  County,  Mary- 
land, August  16,  1813,  and  is  of  Her- 
man descent.  He  moved  to  Ohio  with 
his  parents  in  the  spring  of  1817,  and 
in  the  fall  of  the  same  year  to  McCon- 
nelsville, where  his  father  was  the  first 
settler.  He  received  a common  school 
education  in  the  imperfect  pioneer 
schools,  walking  back  and  forth  to  Mc- 
Connelsville to  attend  school  after  his 
parents  moved  to  the  country.  He 
lived  on  a farm  from  1826  to  1857. 
When  a young  man  he  began  teach- 
ing school,  and  followed  that  occupa- 
tion, generally  in  the  winter  time,  for 
eighteen  or  twenty  years.  He  held  the 
office  of  justice  of  the  peace,  and  in 
1857  was  elected  sheriff  of  the  county, 
and  moved  to  McConnelsville,  where  he 
has  since  resided,  witji  the  exception  of 
two  years.  He  served  two  years  as 
sheriff,  and  has  also  been  coroner  of  the 
county  several  terms.  From  1863  to 
1868  (when  the  office  was  abolished)  he 
was  revenue  assessor  and  storekeeper 
of  the  bonded  warehouse.  He  pub- 
lished the  McConnelsville  Herald  four 
years  ; was  in  the  grocery  business  in 
McConnelsville  for  two  years,  com- 
mencing in  1873,  and  from  1879  to  the 
fall  of  1885  he  served  as  deputy  county 
auditor.  Mr.  Kahler  was  formerly  a 
whig,  and  is  now  a republican.  He  is 
a member  of  the  Masonic  and  Odd 
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Fellows  orders,  and  a Universalist  in 
religion.  He  was  married  in  January, 
1837,  to  Susan  Pyle,  daughter  of  Jona- 
than Pyle,  of  this  county.  Their 
children  are  Harriet  E.  (Shephard),  In- 
dianapolis ; Francis  M.,  now  living  in 
Nebraska  ; Charles  F...  Columbus ; Kate 
H.  (Paine),  Columbus  ; William  S.,  In- 
dianapolis. 

Francis  M.  Kahler  enlisted  as  a 
private  in  the  17th  Regiment,  Ohio 
Volunteer  Infantry,  in  which  he  served 
three  months.  In  the  fall  of  1861  he 
reentered  the  service  as  first  lieuten- 
ant of  Company  B,  62d  Ohio  Volun- 
teer Infantry.  He  served  through  the 
war,  and  rose  through  the  several 
grades  to  the  rank  of  major.  After  his 
return  from  the  service  he  engaged  in 
the  mercantile  business  with  Mr.  Wor- 
ley Adams,  under  the  firm  name  of 
Adams  & Kahler,  until  1878. 

JACOB  ADAMS. 

The  subject  of  this  notice  was  one  of 
the  pioneers,  and  during  his  long  life 
ranked  among  the  leading  influential 
citizens  of  Morgan  County.  Jacob  Ad- 
ams was  born  on  the  eastern  shore  of 
Maryland,  November  8,  1788.  Left  an 
orphan  in  early  life,  and  in  destitute 
circumstances,  his  oldest  brother,  one 
of  a family  of  eight  children,  moved 
the  family  and  household  effects  in  a 
cart,  by  way  of  Brownsville,  to  Pitts- 
burgh. There  he  built  a boat,  in  which 
he  transported  the  family  and  goods  to 
Limestone  (now  Maysville),  Kentucky. 
There  Jacob  was  bound  out  to  a tailor 
of  Paris,  Kentucky,  and  after  serving 
his  time  returned  to  Maryland  and 
then  worked  about  a year  at  his  trade 
i i Winchester,  Va.  lie  then  started  on 
mot  for  Ohio,  alone  and  almost  penni- 
less. While  walking  along  what  is  now 


the  turnpike,  then  a muddy  road,  in  a 
brown  study  as  to  how  he  should  obtain 
his  supper,  he  saw  at  his  feet  a piece  of 
shining  metal.  Stooping  to  pick  it  up 
he  found  it  to  be  a fifty -cent  silver  piece. 
He  often  said  that  he  never  had  another 
half  dollar  that  made  him  feel  so  happy. 
He,  now  almost  at  his  journey’s  end, 
was  rich  enough  to  buy  supper,  and  he 
was  hungry.  He  stopped  at  Zanesville, 
where  he  married  and  lived,  and  worked 
at  his  trade  until  his  removal  to  McCon- 
nelsville.  While  there  he'  volunteered 
in  the  war  of  1812,  and  served  six 
months. 

In  1819  he  moved  his  family  to  Mc- 
Connelsville,  and  from  that  time  until 
his  death  ’witnessed  the  growth  and 
prosperity  of  the  town  and  county,  aid- 
ing every  beneficial  public  enterprise  as 
far  as  he  was  able,  and  taking  an 
earnest  and  zealous  interest  in  local 
I matters.  He  began  the  mercantile 
business  soon  after  his  arrival,  and  in 
the  following  year  added  hotel-keeping 
to  his  business,  becoming  widely  and 
favorably  known  as  a landlord  and 
entertaining  many  famous  men  as  his 
guests.  With  the  exception  of  about 
fifteen  years  which  he  spent  on  a farm 
he  continued  hotel-keeping  as  long  as 
he  lived.  He  was  a successful  merchant 
until  about  1836.  when  lie  engaged  in 
saltmaking,  which  resulted  for  him  in 
serious  loss.  He  was  also  postmaster  in 
the  town  of  McConnelsville,  and  held 
the  position  several  years. 

As  a-  business  man  he  was  enterprising 
and  sagacious.  Soon  after  coming  to 
the  county  he  found  money  very  scarce, 
and  to  accommodate  his  customers  and 
make  some  profit  possible  for  himself 
he  bought  up  droves  of  hogs,  and  ('very 
year-  for  three  years  drove  them  to 
Baltimore  to  market.  There  he  ex- 
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changed  them  for  merchandise,  which 
was  transported  in  wagons  to  McCon- 
nelsville.  Such  were  some  of  the  busi- 
ness methods  of  pioneer  merchants. 

The  following  is  given  as  a single  in- 
stance of  the  energy  and  business  ca- 
pacity of  Mr.  Adams  : Some  time  after 
1830  lie  built  a flatboat  at  McConnels- 
vi  lie,  which  he  loaded  with  wheat  for 
which  he  paid  37i  cents  per  bushel. 
This  he  took  to  Maysville,  Ivy.,  where 
it  was  converted  into  flour,  and  with 
the  flour  started  for  New  Orleans.  On 
his  arrival  he  found  flour  remarkably 
cheap,  and  it  seemed  almost  certain 
that  he  would  be  a heavy  loser  by  his 
venture.  But  chancing  to  pick  up  a 
Charleston,  S.  C.,  paper,  he  noticed  that 
bacon  commanded  a good  price  in  that 
city.  Accordingly  he  exchanged  bis 
flour  for  bacon,  and  had  it  transported 
by  vessel  to  Charleston.  There  he  sold 
the  bacon,  and  proceeding  to  Baltimore 
bought  goods  with  which  he  returned 
to  McConnelsville.  His  lengthy  trip  did 
not  bring  much  profit,  but  his  shrewd- 
ness and  prudent  foresight  prevented  a 
heavy  loss. 

Mr.  Adams  always  took  an  active  in- 
terest in  local  and  general  politics.  In 
the  early  years  of  the  county  he  was  a 
“Junto,”  and  next  a Jacksonian  demo- 
crat ; 1 iut  after  -I  ackson  vetoed  the  United 
States  bank  bill  he  became  an  earnest 
whig  and  then  a republican.  He  was 


all  he  could  to  bring  about  that  “con- 
summation devoutly  to  lie  wished” — a 
railroad  in  Morgan  County. 

lie  was  a man  of  strong  constitution 
and  robust  health,  and  continued  active 
even  in  old  age.  He  died,  September 
23,  1880,  at  the  ripe  old  age  of  nearly 
ninety-two  years,  and  in  his  death  many 


I citizens  both  of  the  town  and  county 
felt  that  an  irreparable  loss  had  been 
sustained.  He  was  married  in  Zanes- 
ville, August  1,  1811,  to  Lydia  Shugert, 
daughter  of  John  Shugert,  of  Musking- 
um County.  She  died  April  20,  1826, 
liafing  borne  five  children — Eli,  Janies, 
.John,  Worley,  and  Eliza  (Shepard). 
Of  these  children  Worley  is  the  only 
survivor.  March  d,  1828,  Mr.  Adams 
married  Miss  Amelia  Wise,  of  Browns- 
ville, Pa.,  who  died  November  27, 1875. 
Of  this  marriage  five  children  were 
born — Henry  (deceased),  and  Alfred, 
Catharine,  William  and  Jacob  (living). 

Worley  Adams  the  oldest  living  na- 
tive of  McConnelsville,  son  of  Jacob 
and  Mydia  Adams,  was  born  No- 
vember 13,  1819,  and  has  resided  all  his 
life  in  Morgan  County.  In  early  fife 
he  worked  at  various  occupations,  but 
since  he  was  twenty-two  years  of  age 
he  has  followed  the  mercantile  business 
in  McConnelsville.  He  is  now  the  head 
of  the  dry  goods  firm  of  Adams  A 
Kahler,  one  of  the  leading  business 
houses  of  the  town.  Mr.  Adams  is  a 
republican  in  politics.  He  served  as 
township  trustee  for  twelve  years  and 
has  held  some  village  ottices.  He  has 
been  an  influential  member  of  Valley 
Lodge,  No.  36,  I.  O.  O.  F.,  since  18L7. 
He  was  married  in  1842  to  Millie  Shep- 
ard, daughter  of  the  late  Judge  Nathan- 
iel Shepard,  of  this  county.  Three 
children  have  been  born  to  them — Eliz- 
beth  A.,  wife  of  Major  F.  M.  Kahler, 
of  Nebraska  ; Emma  J.,  at  home,  and 
Chester  W.,  Iowa. 

Jacob  Adams,  born  November  7, 1841, 
is  the  youngest  son  of  Jacob  and 
Amelia  Adams.  In  September,  1 861, 
lie  enlisted  in  Company  II,  17th  O.  J'. 
I.,  and  becoming  a veteran,  served  untd 
July,  1865,  participating  in  all  the  bg/t- 
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ties  and  campaigns  of  this  regiment. 
During  all  this  time  he  had  no  furlough 
and  was  not  off  duty  a single  day  for 
any  cause.  Among  the  fifteen  engage- 
ments in  which  he  took  part  were  the 
notable  battles  of  Perryville,  Stone 
River,  Resaca,  Mission  Ridge,  siege  of 
Corinth,  Peach  Tree  Creek,  Atlanta, 
Jonesboro,  Bentonville,  Chickamauga, 
etc.  lie  was  sergeant  of  the  company 
at  muster  out.  Mr.  Adams  is  the  pop- 
ular commander  of  Hughes  Post,  No. 
285,  G.  A.  R.,  and  is  zealously  devoted 
to  its  interests.  He  was  married  in 
April,  1868,  to  Miss  Julia  Chadwick. 

THE  PINKERTON  FAMILY. 

Alexander  R.  Pinkerton,  one  of  the 
pioneers  of  McConnelsville,  was  born 
in  Allegheny  County,  Pa.,  in  1783. 
His  father,  also  named  Alexander,  was 
a native  of  Scotland,  and  came  to  this 
country  shortly  after  the  revolutionary 
war.  He  was  one  of  the  pioneers  of 
Allegheny  County,  Pa.,  and  was  killed 
by  the  Indians  while  at  work  in  the 
held.  Ilis  wife  with  her  children,  three 
daughters  and  two  sons,  John  and 
Alexander,  escaped  to  what  is  now 
Pittsburgh,  then  known  as  Fort  Pitt. 
After  the  Indians  were  driven  from  the 
vicinity  Mrs.  Pinkerton  returned  to  her 
home,  where  Alexander  R.  was  reared. 
He  acquired  in  Pittsburgh  the  trade  of 
a cabinet-maker,  and  in  1805  was  mar- 
ried to  Miss  Nancy  Adams,  of  Fayette 
County,  Pa. 

In  November  of  1805  Robert  A.  was 
born,  and  shortly  after  the  family 
removed  to  Heaver  County,  Pa.,  where 
for  a time  the  elder  Pinkerton  followed 
his  trade.  In  company  with  his 
brother-in-law,  Alexander  Adams,  lie 
bought  a tract  of  four  hundred  acres  of 
land  on  Little  Heaver*  Creek,  to  which 
21 


he  removed  with  his  family.  He  soon 
became  quite  extensively  engaged  in 
business.  He  built  a sawmill  and  grist- 
mill and  also  kept  a store.  Through  a 
defective  title,  however,  he  was  dispos- 
sessed of  his  hard  earnings,  and  almost 
disheartened  he  removed  to  New  Castle, 
Pa.,  where  he  remained  until  1820, 
when  with  his  family,  consisting  of  his 
wife  and  six  children,  Robert  A.,  Amzi 
C.,  Eliza,  Alexander,  David  and  Henry, 
he  started  for  Athens,  Ohio,  on  a flat- 
boat.  Arriving  at  Marietta,  he  visited 
Athens,  but  not  finding  it  a desirable 
location,  he  concluded  to  locate  in 
Zanesville.  Before  starting,  however, 
he  happened  to  get  a copy  of  the  Chil- 
licothe  Recorder , which  contained  a 
glowing  description  of  a new  town, 
by  the  name  of  McConnelsville,  on 
the  Muskingum.  The  advantages 
offered  were  so  flattering  that  he  con- 
cluded to  make  it  his  future  home.  The 
journey  was  made  on  a keelboat,  the 
elder  Pinkerton  and  his  son  Robert 
walking,  one  on  each  side  of  the  river, 
for  the  purpose  of  selling  cordage  to 
the  settlers  along  the  route,  taking  their 
pay  in  provisions.  A few  miles  below 
McConnelsville  Mr.  Pinkerton  ascer- 
tained that  he  was  near  the  town,  and 
joining  his  son,  the  two  soon  reached 
the  spot  where  is  now  the  Baptist 
church,  where  they  found  James  Earn 
son  chopping.  Mr.  Pinkerton  inquired 
the  distance  to  McConnelsville. 

“ My  dear  sir,”  Larrison  replied,  “ you 
are  now  right  in  the  heart  of  the  city.” 

From  the  article  referred  to,  Mr. 
Pinkerton  had  received  the  impression 
that  the  town  was  a thriving  young 
village  of  twenty -five  or  thirty  fami- 
lies, and  the  information  quite  over- 
came him,  and  it  was  some  little  time 
before  he  regained  his  composure.  It 
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being  late  in  the  afternoon  he  asked  Lar- 
rison  if  lie  could  direct  him  to  a place 
where  they  could  obtain  accommoda- 
tions for  the  night.  Larrison  said, 
“ Yes,  sir.  Your  humble  servant  kee]>s 
the  ‘ Sign  of  the  Buck,’”  which  they 
found  to  be  a two-story  log  structure 
nearly  destitute  of  either  doors,  win- 
dows or  floors.  He  found,  however, 
two  old  Pennsylvania  friends — James 
Young  and  John  Jack — which  in  a de- 
gree relieved  him  of  his  disappoint- 
ment. 

Shortly  after  Ids  arrival  lie  moved 
into  a cabin  which  stood  where  is  now 
the  northeast  corner  of  the  Stanbery 
Block,  where  he  remained  for  many 
years,  and  where  for  ten  years  Robert 
A.  did  business  as  a cabinet-maker.  The 
elder  Pinkerton  did  watch  repairing 
and  money -cutting.  The  latter  occu- 
pation was  quite  remunerative.  lie 
died  in  McConnelville  in  1837.  March 
29th,  1830,  Robert  A.  was  married  to 
Miss  Lydia  A.  Johnson.  Three  chil- 
dren were  the  result  of  this  union,  only 
one  of  whom,  Mrs.  W.  M.  Grimes,  is 
now  living.  Mr.  Pinkerton  has  been 
largely  identified  with  the  development 
of  the  village,  of  which  he  has  been  a 
resident  for  sixty-six  years.  While  de- 
voting himself  strictly  to  his  business, 
he  has  filled  several  positions  of  trust 
and  responsibility.  He  was  sheriff  of 
the  county  from  1845  to  1849,  and  at 
various  times  has  been  mayor  of  the 
village. 

Of  the  children  of  Alex.  R.  Pinker- 
ton, Amzi  C.  is  deceased;  Eliza  (Oli- 
pliant)  resides  in  Indiana;  Alexander 
died  in  McConnelsville  in  1827;  David 
is  a resident  of  Washington,  D.  C. 
For  fifteen  years  he  was  probate  judge 
of  Morgan  County,  and  one  of  its  lead- 
ing citizens.  Two  of  his  sons  J.  W. 


and  Alex  P.,  are  prominent  merchants 
in  Zanesville.  Henry  lives  in  McCon- 
nelsville. 

JUDGE  NATHANIEL  SUEl'ARI). 

Nathaniel  Shepard  was  born  in 
Southington,  Conn.,  October  21,  1790. 

In  1809,  his  health  having  become 
seriously  impaired,  the  doctors  held  a 
consultation,  told  him  his  lungs  were 
affected  beyond  earthly  help,  and  if  lie 
had  anything  to  say  let  it  be  known 
immediately,  as  he  had  but  few  days  to 
live.  He  replied,  “I  have  something 
to  say  : 1 am  going  to  Ohio  before  I 
die.”  The  next  day  he  walked  a quar- 
ter of  a mile,  and  felt  so  exhausted 
that  he  was  compelled  to  stop  for  the 
night.  In  the  morning  he  resumed  his 
journey.  Continuing  on,  each  day  he 
was  able  to  walk  a little  farther,  until 
his  daily  journey  amounted  to  several 
miles.  He  persevered  and  reached 
Ohio.  He  came  to  what  is  now  Mor- 
gan County,  crossing  the  Muskingum 
by  wading  it  at  the  head  of  the  island 
below  McConnelsville.  Proceeding 
along  the  bank  to  the  top  of  Sandy 
Hill  he  made  his  way  through  dense 
woods  along  what  is  now  Center  Street, 
McConnelsville.  That  he  might  not 
lose  his  way  he  blazed  trees  with  a 
hatchet  as  he  went  along. 

After  an  absence  of  six  months  Mr. 
Shepard  reached  his  home  in  Connecti-  j 
cut.  He  had  so  recovered  his  health 
that  on  the  day  he  arrived  at  his  home  | 
he  walked  forty  miles.  October  14, 
1S10,  he  married  Hyla  Merriam  in  j 
Meriden.  Conn.  In  1817,  his  health  1 
again  beginning  to  fail,  he  put  his  wife  i 
and  two  children  in  a small  one-horse  t 
wagon  and  again  started  for  Ohio.  Af-  f 
ter  a journey  of  six  weeks  the  family 
stopped  three  miles  from  Malta,  and 
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moved  into  a little  hut  without  door  or 
window.  There  (in  1818)  Mr.  Shepard 
entered  a quarter  section  of  land.  He 
soon  put  up  a cabin,  and  as  the  old 
stage  road  passed  by  it  he  kept  travel- 
ers. While  at  work  hewing  timber  to 
make  an  addition  to  his  house  his 
broad-ax  slipped  and  split  his  kneecap. 
The  nearest  doctor  was  at  Zanesville. 
The  wound  required  immediate  atten- 
tion, therefore  Mr.  Shepard  dressed  it 
himself,  and  sewed  up  the  gash  by  tak- 
ing six  stitches.  The  first  term  of 
court  in  Morgan  County  lie  attended, 
going  in  his  bare  feet,  as  shoes  were 
not  easily  procured  at  that  day. 
Whether  from  this  circumstance,  or 
from  the  wound  made  with  the  broad- 
axe,  he  was  given  the  name  of  “ Broad- 
horns,”  which  he  bore  until  the  title  of 
Judge  Shepard  took  its  place.  He 
served  as  one  of  the  associate  judges 
of  the  county  in  18J7-51.  In  1851  he 
removed  to  Athens  County  where  he 
remained  five  years.  In  1856  he 
moved  to  McConnelsville,  where  he  re- 
sided until  his  death — caused  by  con- 
sumption— May  21,  1857.  He  followed 
mercantile  business  many  years  in  the 
town.  Mrs.  Shepard  died  January  20, 
1876,  at  the  age  of  eighty -six.  They 

had  five  children,  two  of  whom  were 
born  in  Connecticut  and  the  rest  in 
Morgan  County ; Eli,  who  died  in  Iowa; 
Itoxa  (Gaylord)  now  a resident  of  Mor- 
gan County;  Seth,  who  died  in  this 
county  in  1885  ; Milly,  wife  of  Worley 
Adams,  McConnelville ; Eliza  (Dickey), 
now  living  near  McConnelsville. 

DANIEL  CHANDLER. 

Among  the  notable  characters  in  the 
early  history  of  Morgan  County  was 
Daniel  ('handler.  lie  was  born  in  Rut- 
land County,  Vermont,  in  1781;  emi- 


grated to  Ohio  in  1797;  settled  in 
Athens  County,  where  he  lived  a short 
time,  then  came  to  the  locality  of  Put- 
nam, Muskingum  County. 

In  1802  he  sailed  on  the  brig  “ (Mari- 
etta,” built  at  Marietta,  Ohio,  for  Liver- 
pool, England.  When  the  vessel  arrived 
at  Liverpool  the  custom  house  officers 
were  going  to  have  the  captain  arrested 
for  sailing  under  false  papers,  as  they 
knew  no  seaport  by  the  name  of  Mari- 
etta. The  captain  took  a map,  showed 
them  the  mouth  of  the  Mississippi 
River,  followed  the  river  to  the  mouth 
of  the  Ohio,  then  up  the  Ohio  to  the 
town  of  Marietta,  where  the  vessel  had 
been  built  and  loaded  for  Liverpool. 

The  crew  of  the  Marietta  were 
arrested  by  the  press-gang  and  held 
in  custody  for  forty-eight  hours.  Mr. 
Chandler  was  confined  in  a room  ten 
by  twelve  feet  with  twenty -four  other 
men.  He  got  an  opportunity  of  send- 
ing a note,  written  on  a piece  of  his 
garment,  to  bis  captain,  who  came  to 
the  prison,  then  called  on  the  United 
States  consul,  and  by  the  aid  and  de- 
scription furnished  by  the  consul  he 
exculpated  him  from  being  an  Irish 
subject.  After  his  release  he  declared 
that  if  ever  a war  should  break  out 
between  England  and  America,  he 
would  have  reparation  for  this  insult 
and  arrest. 

After  bis  return  to  his  native  country 
the  opportunity  was  soon  presented, 
and  be  entered  the  army  under  General 
Harrison.  He  was  at  Eort  Stephenson 
daring  the  siege,  and  did  good  service 
i as  a scout.  He  served  through  the 
| war,  and  in  1817  settled  in  Morgan 
Townhip  and  engaged  in  farming.  He 
took  an  active  part  in  the  affairs  of  the 
county,  and  in  1SJ4  was  elected  to  t hi' 
I legislature.  He  was  much  interested 
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in  the  “Northwest  Boundary”  ques- 
tion, and  made  an  able  speech  in  de- 
fense of  his  position.  The  ('handlers 
were  pioneers  in  many  parts  of 
the  West.  Zachariah  Chandler,  of 
Detroit,  was  a distant  relative  of  the 
family  of  Daniel  Chandler.  Four  of 
his  children  are  now  living — two  sons 
and  two  daughters — -Mrs.  Permelia 
Christy,  Mary  A.  Moore,  William  and 
Daniel. 

COLON  EF.  WILLIAM  HAWKINS. 

Colonel  Hawkins  was  horn  in  Wash- 
ington County,  Pennsylvania,  on  the 
18tli  of  August,  1796.  lie  moved  with 
his  father  to  Guernsey  County,  Ohio, 
in  the  year  1812,  and  came  to  live  in 
McConnelsville  about  1821,  where  he 
continued  to  reside  until  his  death, 
which  occurred  August  18,  1868. 

Colonel  Hawkins  possessed  line  nat- 
ural ability,  was  an  able  writer,  good 
debater,  and  noted  for  excellent  com- 
mon sense.  He  was  highly  esteemed 
by  his  friends  and  acquaintances,  and 
held  many  offices  of  trust  and  honor, 
all  of  which  he  discharged  with  satis- 
faction to  his  constituents — indeed,  it 
was  a matter  of  satisfaction  to  the 
Colonel  himself  that  lie  never  was  an 
unsuccessful  candidate  for  any  position. 

His  career  as  a public  man  com- 
menced in  1827,  when  he  was  elected 
county  assessor  of  Morgan  County,  and 
was  reelected  in  1828.  He  wTas  elected 
sheriff  of  Morgan  County  in  1829,  and 
again  in  1831.  In  1833  he  was  elected 
to  the  high  and  honorable  position  of 
State  senator,  from  the  district  com- 
posed of  Morgan  and  Perry  Counties, 
which  he  filled  with  distinguished 
ability.  In  1837  he  was  again  elected 
to  the  senate,  from  the  district  com- 
posed of  Morgan,  Perry  and  Washing- 


ton Counties,  defeating  Dr.  Perley  B. 
Johnson,  his  whig  competitor.  At  the 
second  session,  in  1838,  he  was  elected 
speaker  of  the  senate,  which  under  the 
old  constitution  of  the  State  was  the 
same  as  lieutenant-governor  under  the 
new  constitution.  The  Hon.  Benjamin 
F.  Wade,  late  United  States  senator, 
was  the  colonel’s  opponent  for  the  po- 
| sit  ion.  In  April,  1850,  members  of  the 
constitutional  convention,  which  framed 
our  present  State  constitution,  were 
elected,  and  Colonel  Hawkins  was 
chosen  as  a member  from  Morgan 
County,  and  in  December,  1852,  he 
was  elected  to  the  Senate  to  fill  the 
unexpired  term  of  the  Hon.  C.  C.  Covey, 
who  was  so  badly  injured  by  the  explo- 
sion of  the  steamer  “Buckeye  Belle” 
that  he  died,  and  who  was  the  first 
senator  elected  under  the  new  consti- 
tution from  the  Washington  and  Mor- 
gan district. 

After  serving  his  count}'  and  district 
in  many  civil  positions,  enjoying  in  a 
preeminent  degree  the  confidence  of  his 
fellow-citizens,  the  perfect  confidence  of 
his  fellow-senators,  as  shown  by  the 
places  of  prominence  and  trust  to  which 
they  appointed  him,  Colonel  Hawkins 
remained  a private  citizen,  engaged  in 
different  business  pursuits  after  his 
senatorial  term  of  1852,  esteemed  and 
respected  by  all  who  knew  him. 

GEORGE  1*.  MORRIS. 

George  P.  Morris,  one  of  the  pioneer 
merchants  and  prominent  citizens  of 
McConnelsville,  was  born  in  1798  in 
Trowbridge,  a manufacturing  village  of 
Wiltshire,  England.  His  father,  Joseph 
Morris,  was  a Avell-to-do  merchant  and 
a man  of  some  prominence  in  his  native 
town.  He  reared  a family  of  six  chil- 
dren, three  sons  and  three  daughters. 
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In  those  days  it  was  the  custon  in  well- 
regulated  English  families  to  educate 
one  of  the  sons  for  some  profession. 
Young  George  evidencing  an  inclination 
for  books  was  given  an  academical  edu- 
cation and  fitted  for  the  profession  of  a 
teacher.  The  plans  of  the  parents, 
however,  were  doomed  to  disappoint- 
ment, the  glowing  accounts  of  the  new 
country  and  the  opportunities  offered 
for  the  acquirement  of  property  and 
position,  excited  his  youthful  mind  and 
in  1817  in  company  with  an  elder 
brother  Edward  lie  came  to  Marietta, 
Ohio,  where  the  former  found  employ- 
ment as  a teacher  and  the  latter  at  his 
trade,  that  of  a coppersmith.  The  ex- 
pectations they  had  formed  of  the  new 
Elderado  were  fully  realized,  and  in  a 
short  time  Edward  returned  to  England 
for  the  family. 

Previous  to  his  departure,  however, 
the  boys  had  come  up  the  Muskingum 
to  where  Rokeby  Lock  now  is,  and  ne- 
gotiated for  the  purchase  of  a large 
tract  of  land  in  Bloom  Township.  In 
1819  the  entire  family  took  passage  for 
their  new  home,  and  after  an  unevent- 
ful but  tedious  voyage  arrived  safely 
and  began  the  development  of  their 
property.  The  clearing  of  the  land 
and  the  production  of  crops  was  to 
them  a new  enterprise,  and  their  inex- 
perienced efforts  resulted  in  a signal 
failure ; they  therefore  leased  their  lands 
and  betook  themselves  to  other  avoca- 
tions. At  this  time  the  production  of 
salt  was  the  leading  industry  of  the 
Muskingum  Valley,  and  George  became 
engaged  in  its  manufacture,  a business 
he  followed  very  successfully  for  many 
years.  In  1837  became  to  McConnelsville 
and  engaged  in  the  manufacture  of  tin- 
wain1,  and  in  1849  in  the  hardware  trade 
with  the  same  success  that  had  charac- 


terized his  other  business  ventures.  LTp 
to  the  time  that  he  became  incapaci- 
tated by  age  for  active  business  life,  no 
one  was  more  prominently  identified 
with  the  commercial  interests  of  the 
county  or  did  more  for  its  development 
than  he. 

In  1870,  despite  his  age  and  infirmi- 
ties he  began  the  erection  of  the  Morris 
Block,  which  is  a monument  to  his  in- 
dustry and  energy,  the  building  of 
which  undoubtedly  hastened  his  death, 

| which  occurred  June  3,  1873.  Mr. 
Morris  was  a man  of  sterling  character, 
the  personification  of  integrity,  and  a 
man  of  more  than  ordinary  ability.  In 
his  demise  McConnelsville  lost  one  of 
its  most  valuable  citizens. 

In  1822  Mr.  Morris  was  married  to 
Miss  Margaret,  daughter  of  John  Ham- 
mond,  one  of  the  pioneers  of  Bloom. 
The  Hammonds  are  of  Welsh  descent 
and  came  to  this  country  before  the 
revolutionary  war  and  settled  in  Balti- 
more, Md.,  where  many  of  the  family 
now  reside  and  where  Mrs.  Morris  was 
born  on  October  18,  1799.  To  them 
were  born  five  children,  Mary  J.,  Se- 
basto  E.,  Maria  (Scott),  Robert  L.  and 
William.  The  mother,  a venerable  lady 
of  eighty-seven  years,  Maria  and  Rob- 
ert L.  are  the  only  survivors  of  the 
family,  The  latter  was  born  in  Bloom 
Township  in  1830,  and  continues  the 
business  established  by  his  father. 

In  his  religious  views  the  elder  Mor- 
ris was  a Methodist,  and  did  much  for 
the  advancement  of  the  religious  inter- 
ests of  the  village.  He  was  a promi- 
nent and  zealous  member  of  the  Corin- 
thian Lodge  F.  and  A.  M.  of  McCon- 
nelsville. Politically  he  was  a repub- 
lican, but  his  extensive  business  inter- 
ests prevented  him  from  taking  a prom- 
inent part  in  political  matters,  even 
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liad  lie  been  desirous  of  political  pre- 
ferment. 

r.UTHER  DANA  BARKER. 

Luther  I).  Barker,  one  of  the  early 
settlers  and  pioneer  merchants  of  Mc- 
Connelsville,  was  born  near  Marietta, 
Washington  County,  Ohio,  December 
14,  1794.  Beared  amid  the  influences  of 
this  typical  New  England  town,  he  de- 
veloped in  early  life  those  distinguish- 
ing1 traits  of  New  England  character — 
thrift,  industry  and  enterprise.  At  the 
age  of  twenty-seven  he  married  Miss 
Maria,  daughter  of  Jonathan  Devol, 
and  for  a short  time  they  lived  in  New- 
port, Washington  County,  where  Mr. 
Barker  was  engaged  in  farming.  The 
life  of  a farmer  was  not  congenial,  and 
in  1825  he  came  to  McConnelsville 
and  began  merchandising,  which  avo- 
cation he  followed  during  the  remainder 
or  his  life ; for  a few  years,  however, 
he  was  also  engaged  in  the  manufacture 
of  salt,  owning  the  works  below  Malta, 
near  the  clam.  He  was  classed  among 
the  prominent  and  successful  business 
men  of  that  period  and  was  cpiite  an 
extensive  trader  for  those  times.  It 
was  not,  however,  as  a business  man 
that  Mr.  Barker  attained  his  greatest 
success.  While  his  business  interests 
were  never  neglected,  all  matters  of 
public  import  received  due  considera- 
tion. In  politics  he  was  a whig,  and 
he  always  took  an  active  interest  in  the 
exciting  political  contests  of  the  olden 
times  and  yet  was  remarkably  free 
from  that  demagogism  so  unseemly  in 
the  citizen  of  a republic. 

Mr.  Barker  was  a most  pronounced 
temperance  advocate  and  one  of  the 
earliest  pioneers  in  the  cause.  He  was 
the  leading  spirit  in  the  first  temper- 
ance convention  held  in  McConnelsville 


in  1834,  and  from  that  time  he  identi- 
fied himself  with  every  temperance 
movement  and  was  always  ready  to 
forward  the  interests  of  this  great  refor- 
mation by  any  means  within  his  power. 

No  biography  of  Mr.  Barker  would  be 
complete  without  prominent  reference 
to  his  labors  as  a Christian.  He  aided 
in  laying  the  substructure  of  religion 
in  the  infant  village,  and  no  sooner 
was  he  established  in  business  than  he 
began  to  work  for  the  organization  of  a 
church  of  his  faith.  IBs  efforts  were 
rewarded  in  the  erection  and  dedication 
of  the  Baptist  church  of  McConnelsville 
in  1832.  Like  other  pioneer  churches 
it  had  a struggling  existence,  and 
during  all  its  vicissitudes  he  bore  the 
larger  part  of  its  financial  burdens  and 
gave  to  it  his  most  active  energies  until 
his  health  gave  way  from  a stroke  of 
paralysis  in  the  spring  of  1843.  Al- 
though a wreck  physically  and  men- 
tally, yet  the  same  spirit  was  manifest, 
and  he  was  as  zealous  as  when  in  pos- 
session of  his  health  and  faculties.  He 
died  March  31,  1845,  in  the  fifty-first 
year  of  his  age.  From  a sketch  of  his 
life,  prepared  by  a gentleman  who 
knew  him  intimately  for  years,  we  make 
the  following  extract : “ Mr.  Barker 

was  one  of  our  most  distinguished  citi- 
zens, prompt,  honest  and  benevolent. 
If  he  had  an  enemy  it  was  based  on 
political  prejudice.”  He  was  the  father 
of  six  children,  four  of  whom  survived 
him — Charles  L.,  who  became  his  suc- 
cessor in  business  and  one  of  the  prom- 
inent citizens  of  the  county;  Bev.  J. 
Henry,  the  present  efficient  superin- 
tendent of  the  Children’s  Home ; Ann 
Maria,  wife  of  Bev.  S.  G.  Dawson,  one  of 
the  prominent  Baptist  ministers  of  the 
State,  and  Mrs.  Alfred  Wilkin,  now  re- 
siding in  Toledo,  Ohio. 
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JOSEPH  KELLY. 

Jose])h  Kelly  was  an  early  settler 
and  a prominent  citizen  of  McConnels- 
ville.  He  was  reared  in  Marietta  and 
came  to  Morgan  County  when  a young 
man.  lie  was  one  of  the  pioneer  salt- 
makers  of  the  county,  and  prominent 
in  the  development  of  that  industry. 
As  early  as  1828  he  moved  to  McCon- 
nelsville, where  for  a number  of  years 
he  carried  on  the  mercantile  business. 
He  was  a man  of  considerable  influ- 
ence, though  quiet  and  unassuming  in 
his  manners  and  never  seeking  distinc- 
tion. He  was  an  earnest  democrat, 
and  served  with  credit  as  a member  of 
the  State  board  of  equalization.  He 
was  well  informed  and  of  sound  judg- 
ment. He  died  in  1872,  aged  sixty- 
seven  years.  He  was  married  in  this 
county  to  Electa  B.  Chandler,  and  was 
the  father  of  eight  children,  six  of 
whom  are  living. 

JAMES  WATKINS,  ESQ. 

Few  men  are  I letter  known  to  the 
inhabitants  both  of  town  and  county 
than  the  subject  of  this  notice.  James 
Watkins  was  born  in  Athens  County, 
Ohio,  March  1,  1S0G.  His  father,  Jon- 
athan Watkins,  was  among  the  first 
settlers  of  that  county.  He  was  a 
farmer  and  blacksmith,  and  came  to 
Ohio  from  the  vicinity  of  Philadelphia. 
Wilbert  Watkins,  father  of  Jonathan, 
was  of  Quaker  origin,  and  was  killed 
at  the  battle  of  Breed’s  Hill.  James 
passed  his  boyhood  in  Athens  County, 
lie  is  self-educated,  excepting  a-  few 
terms  at  the  Ohio  University.  lie 
settled  in  McConnelsville  in  1833,  and 
has  since  resided  here,  working  at  1 1 is 
trade,  that  of  harnessmaking.  He 
served  three  years  as  recorder  of  Mor- 
gan County,  being  elected  in  1838.  lie 


has  twice  been  mayor  of  the  village,  and 
held  that  office  at  the  time  the 
famous  McConnelsville  liquor  ordi- 
nance was  passed.  This  law  he  en- 
forced with  characteristic  earnestness. 
Since  1869  he  has  been  justice  of  the 
peace.  The  ’Squire  has  always  been  a 
politician,  and  always  a democrat. 
He  is  well  read,  especially  in  legal  and 
theological  matters.  He  has  been  mar- 
ried four  times,  and  is  the  father  of 
eight  children,  of  whom  six  are  living. 

o " o 

MON.  WILLIAM  MUKHIN. 

William  Durbin  was  born  in  Fred- 
erick County,  Md.,  on  the  1 1th  day  of 
October,  1802.  II is  father’s  name  was 
Dan  Durbin.  At  the  age  of  twelve 
years  he  moved  with  his  father’s  family 
to  Lancaster  County,  Pa.  In  about 
three  years  from  the  time  they  settled 
in  Pennsylvania  his  mother  died,  and 
his  father  having  a large  family  of 
children,  William  left  home  at  the  age 
of  sixteen  years,  without  money  and 
with  but  little  education,  to  try  unaided 
his  fortune  among  strangers;  but  by 
his  diligence  and  industry  he  learned 
the  carpenter  trade,  and  also  attended 
school  and  acquired  sufficient  education 
to  enable  him  to  perform  the  duties 
which  devolved  upon  him  in  after  life. 
At  the  age  of  nineteen  he,  with  the 
family  of  Caleb  Wells  and  others,  emi- 
grated to  Morgan  Countv,  Ohio,  and 
worked  at  different  places,  either  as  a 
farmhand  or  at  his  trade,  lie  some- 
times got  employment  in  and  about 
Marietta,  at  which  place  he  became 
acquainted  with  Martha  Nixon,  daugh- 
ter of  William  Nixon,  one  of  the  earliest 
settlers  in  tin1  State,  and  was  married 
to  heron  the  10th  day  of  August,  1S26. 
They  resided  in  Marietta  till  tin*  fol- 
lowing spring,  when  they  removed  to 
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the  village  of  McConnelsville,  purchas- 
ing lots  number  1 and  12  of  the  original 
town,  on  which  a log  house  had  already 
been  erected.  He  soon  afterward  built 
a carpenter-shop  on  the  southeast  corner 
of  lot  12  which  has  been  converted  into 
a dwelling  house  and  is  still  standing. 
Here  lie  worked  at  his  trade  till  the 
year  1834,  when  he  became  a candidate 
for  the  office  of  county  auditor.  He 
was  then  in  the  thirty-second  year  of 
his  age,  but  lie  had  a remarkably  youth- 
ful appearance,  and  being  of  a retiring, 
bashful  disposition,  strangers  on  meet- 
ing him  would  take  him  to  be  scarcely 
above  twenty-one  years  of  age,  and  his 
boyish  look  was  often  the  subject  of 
comment  during  the  campaign.  He 
was  elected  to  the  office  by  a small 
majority.  He  was  reelected  to  a 
second  and  third  term,  each  time  by 
a larger  majority,  leading  the  whole 
ticket,  thus  attesting  his  popularity  and 
ability  as  an  officer.  At  the  expiration 
of  his  third  term  of  office  he  removed 
with  his  family  to  a farm,  or  rather,  to 
a quarter  section  of  unimproved  land 
which  he  purchased  in  Bloom  Town- 
ship, and  engaged  in  rural  pursuits. 

Soon  after  his  removal  to  the  country 
he  was  appointed  associate  judge  of 
Morgan  County,  which  office  lie  held 
till  the  fall  of  1848,  when  he  was  nomi- 
nated as  a candidate  for  representa- 
tive. lie  resigned  his  judgeship  and 
was  duly  elected  representative.  He 
spent  the  winter  of  1848-9  at  the  State 
capital  in  the  discharge  of  his  official 
duties,  and  returned  home  in  the  spring 
in  very  poor  health  and  died  of  typhoid 
fever  on  the  19th  of  April,  1849,  being 
in  the  forty-seventh  year  of  his  age. 
He  left  three  sons:  Samuel,  William 

Nixon  and  Benton  Nichols,  who  are 
still  living;  a daughter  named  Mar- 


tha died  in  1841,  at  the  age  of  two 
years. 

His  widow  continued  to  reside  on  the 
farm  till  her  death,  which  occurred  on 
the  21st  day  of  July,  1885,  at  the  age 
of  84  years. 

In  religious  belief  Mr.  Durbin  was  a 
Universalist,  but  as  there  was  no  organ- 
ized cliui’ch  at  or  near  McConnelsville 
during  his  residence  in  the  country  he 
never  joined  any  church. 

.TAMES  K.  JONES. 

James  Kelly  Jones  was  born  at  Mari- 
etta, Ohio,  August  28,  1812.  He  was 
named  for  his  maternal  grandfather, 
Janies  Kelly,  who  was  killed  by  the 
Indians  at  Belleville,  at  the  outbreak  of 
the  Indian  war  in  the  spring  of  1791. 

At  the  same  time  the  father  was  killed 
the  little  son  Joseph  was  captured  and 
we  have  the  following  account  of  his 
captivity  and  recovery  in  Dr.  S.  P.  Hil- 
dreth’s “Memoirs  of  the  Early  settlers 
of  Ohio.” 

“ Amongst  those  known  to  have  been 
captured  was  Joseph  Kelly,  a lad  taken 
from  Belleville,  Ya.,  in  1791,  and  whose 
widowed  mother  lived  in  Marietta,  her 
husband  having  been  killed  at  the  time 
of  the  capture  of  Joseph.  In  the 
autumn  of  1795  the  Indians  had  brought 
in  and  given  up  all  their  prisoners,  as  j 
provided  in  the  treaty  made  that  year. 

Yet  no  account  could  be  had  of  young 
Kelly,  and  it  was  quite  uncertain 
whether  he  was  dead  or  alive.  But  the 
Indians  seldom  put  boys  to  death  after 
they  Avere  prisoners.  Although  nearly 
all  hope  had  ceased  of  his  recovery, 
Colonel  R.  J.  Meigs,  one  of  the  officers  1 
Avho  negotiated  and  carried  out  the  set-  i 
tlement  with  the  Indians,  continued  to  j 
inquire  of  every  neAv  Indian  face  he 
saAV.  At  length  tAvo  Indians  said  they 
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knew  of  two  white  boys  on  the  head- 
waters of  the  Auglaize  River  who  were 
kept  back  by  their  masters.  Hoping 
that  one  of  these  boys  might  be  the 
widow’s  son  he  immediately  applied  to 
Cfeneral  Wayne  for  a messenger  to  be 
sent  for  them.  One  of  these  Indians 
as  a guide  and  a white  man  were  sent 
out. 

Joseph  had  been  adopted  into  the 
family  of  an  old  Indian  warrior,  named 
Mishalena,  who  had  lost  live  sons  in 
the  war  with  the  whites  and  had  now 
no  child  left  but  one  daughter,  and  yet 
he  adopted  this  boy  as  his  own,  al- 
though the  son  of  his  enemies.  Mr. 
Kelly  said  that  the  old  warrior  was 
one  of  the  most  kind  and  benevolent 
men  he  ever  knew  and  had  a noble  and 
commanding  appearance ; he  was  now 
too  old  for  war,  but  was  in  great  favor 
with  his  tribe  as  an  able  counselor. 
Ilis  adopted  mother’s  name  was  Pa- 
tepsa.  She  never  accepted  him  with 
the  hearty  good  will  of  Mishalena,  but 
always  gave  him  plenty  to  eat  when 
she  had  it.  Joseph  was  only  six  years 
old  when  captured,  and  was  now  eleven. 
He  parted  with  his  Indian  parents  and 
the  boys  of  the  tribe  with  great  regret. 
He  had  lived  with  them  so  long  in  the 
wild  freedom  of  the  forest  that  he  had 
forgotten  his  native  language  and  al- 
most his  former  name.  His  Indian 
parents  had  given  him  the  name  Lala- 
que.  They  accompanied  him  to  Green- 
ville, parting  with  him  very  reluctantly. 
As  a parting  gift,  Mishalena  presented 
him  with  a beautiful  bow  and  arrow 
made  with  his  own  hands. 

“On  the  arrival  of  the  boy  at  the 
Fort,  Colonel  Meigs  sent  for  the  tailor 
and  had  him  fitted  out  with  warm 
woolen  dresses  after  the  fashion  of  the 
whites  and  the  blanket  and  leggins  were 
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laid  aside.  Joseph’s  mother  had  des- 
cribed the  boy’s  hair,  eyes  and  looks  so 
accurately  that  at  the  first  glimpse  Col- 
onel Meigs  picked  him  out.  The  Indian 
interpreter  soon  confirmed  his  opinion 
by  talking  with  him  in  the  Shawanoe 
dialect.  On  being  questioned  he  re- 
membered the  names  of  his  brothers 
and  his  own  name.  Colonel  Meigs  was 
satisfied  that  he  was  the  lost  son  of  the 
sorrowing  widow,  who  for  the  whole 
period  of  his  absence  never  omitted  him 
in  her  daily  prayers  or  sat’ down  to  the 
table  with  her  children  without  men- 
tioning his  name.  So  anxious  was  Col- 
onel Meigs  to  restore  the  boy  to  his 
bereaved  mother  that  he  started  in 
February  across  the  swamps  and  path- 
less forest  for  Marietta.  A young, 
active  Shawanoe  Indian  named  ‘Throm’ 
guided  the  party,  which  consisted  of 
six  soldiers,  Colonel  Meigs  and  the  boy, 
with  six  horses,  and  they  passed  through 
the  wilderness  without  deviation  and 
struck  the  Muskingum  River  at  Rig- 
Rock,  a noted  Indian  land  mark. 

“ The  party  reached  Marietta  early 
in  March,  and  the  fervent  and  oft  re- 
peated prayer  of  the  widow  for  the 
restoration  of  her  lost  son  was  at  length 
answered,  to  the  great  joy  and  thank- 
fulness of  Colonel  Meigs,  by  whose  un- 
wearied exertions  it  had  been  accom- 
plished.” 

Mr.  Jones  removed  with  his  parents 
to  Wolf  Creek  in  Deerfield  Township 
in  1816  and  started  life  in  the  wilder- 
ness upon  the  farm  known  in  later  years 
as  the  “ John  Trainer  farm.”  lie  was  the 
oldest  son,  and  many  of  the  hardships 
and  privations  of  pioneer  life  fell  upon 
him.  Ilis  father  was  a carpenter  bv 
trade,  knew  but  little  about  farming, 
and  besides  had  purchased  his  land  on 
payments;  and  it  required  the  greatest 
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care  and  industry  to  provide  for  the 
family  and  meet  his  payments.  Mr. 
, I ones'  father  brought  the  first  sheep 
that  came  to  the  neighborhood,  and  it 
became  a part  of  the  daily  routine 
duties  of  James  to  guard  them  from 
the  wolves  through  the  day  and  pen 
them  at  night  m a pen  prepared  so  high 
and  tight  that  wolves  could  not  get  at 
them. 

Mills  at  that  time  were  poor  and  far 
apart,  and  young  Jones  was  mill-boy 
for  the  family.  The  first  few  years  his 
father  had  no  team  except  oxen,  and  the 
roads  were  only  paths  through  the 
forests.  Young  Jones  would  often  take 
a bag  of  corn,  tie  it  on  the  yoke  and 
mount  the  near  ox  and  go  several  miles 
to  mill.  On  one  occassion  he  went  to  a 
horse-mill  near  Porterville,  and  after 
waiting  all  day  got  his  bag  of  meal  and 
started  for  home.  When  near  the  place 
afterward  known  as  the  Stone  House, 
a pack  of  wolves  followed  him  quite  a 
distance,  barking  and  howling  like 
demons.;  but  mounted  upon  his  ox  with 
a good  whip  he  bravely  made  the  trip 
home  in  the  night.  On  another  occa- 
sion, a few  years  latter,  he  took  a bag 
of  wheat  upon  a horse  and  went  to  the 
White  Mills  near  Windsor.  On  his  re- 
turn just  at  night,  being  hungry  he 
stopped  at  the  orchard  of  Colonel  Stone, 
below  Malta,  and  when  out  of  sight 
some  mischievous  person  concealed  his 
horse.  Supposing  the  horse  had  got 
loose,  he  ran  to  Malta  and  there  found 
the  horse  had  not  passed  through  town. 
He  returned  and  found  his  horse  tied 
where  he  had  left  him.  Col.  Stone 
had  made  the  mischievous  person,  who 
proved  to  be  his  daughter,  return  the 
horse.  This  trip  involved  a ride  of 
over  thirty  miles,  a good  part  of  the 
way  through  the  forest  and  along  mere 


paths.  There  were  no  free  schools  in 
that  day  and  Mr.  Jones  only  had  an 
opportunity  to  learn  reading,  writing 
and  spelling  in  the  schools  he  did  at- 
tend. His  eldest  sister  taught  one  of 
the  first  schools  in  the  neighborhood  on 
the  subscription  plan,  for  which  she  was 
to  have  fifty  cents  per  week  and  “board 
among  the  scholars.”  A few  years 
later,  when  she  got  one  dollar  per  week 
she  was  considered  very  fortunate. 
The  first  money  Mr.  Jones  earned  after 
he  became  of  age  was  in  chopping 
wood  at  Thomas  Stone’s  salt  works  at 
eight  dollars  permonth.  Afterward  he 
took  the  place  of  kettle  tender  at  ten 
dollars  per  month  and  put  in  regularly 
eighteen  hours  per  day. 

In  1836  he  fitted  out  a small  trading 
boat  and  loaded  it  with  flour,  potatoes, 
dried  apples  and  peaches,  beans  and 
other  products.  He  ran  it  down  the 
Ohio,  and  after  selling  out,  went  on  to 
New  Orleans.  This  trip  paid  him  very 
well  and  gave  him  a start  in  business 
He  made  a second  trip  in  1837,  and  after 
his  return,  bought  the  farm  in  Deerfield 
Township  now  owned  by  George  Mar- 
tin. In  18-12  he  married  Mary  Whit- 
aker and  continued  to  live  on  the  farm 
until  1866.  He  has  been  industrious, 
temperate  and  frugal,  and  as  a conse- 
quence has  been  successful  in  business. 
In  the  last  named  year  he  moved  to 
McConnelsville,  where  he  still  resides, 
lie  had  two  daughters  and  one  son,  a 
promising  lawyer  in  Columbus,  Ohio, 
who  died  in  1882.  The  daughters  re- 
side in  McConnelsville,  one  the  wife  of 
John  L.  Cochran  and  the  other  with 
her  parents.  Mr.  Jones  was  admitted 
to  the  practice  of  the  law  in  1870,  but 
his  principal  business  since  1866  has 
been  the  loaning  of  money.  At  present 
he  is  the  president  of  the  First  National 
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Bank  of  McConnelsville  and  one  of  the 
heaviest  taxpayers  of  the  county. 

CAPTAIN  WILLIAM  DAVIS. 

Captain  William  Davis  was  born 
in  Bedford  County,  Pa.,  December, 
14,  1817,  and  came  to  Zanesville,  Ohio, 
with  his  father  in  the  summer  of 
1835.  He  began  his  career  as  a steam- 
boatman  in  his  twentieth  year  as  a 
deck  hand  on  a Zanesville  and  Dresden 
packet,  and  from  that  humble  position 
he  worked  his  way  to  a competency, 
tilling  every  position  from  a deck  hand 
to  a commander.  In  1838  he  shipped 
as  second  cook  on  the  steamer  “ Tusca- 
rawas,” plying  between  Zanesville  and 
Dresden.  On  this  boat  he  tilled  the 
positions  of  cook,  pilot,  fireman  and 
engineer.  The  “ Tuscarawas  ” becom- 
ing incapacitated  by  age,  he  became 
first  engineer  on  the  “ John  McIntyre.” 
By  close  application  to  his  duties  and 
rigid  economy  he  saved  a little  money, 
and  by  the  aid  of  a friend  he  built  and 
ran  the  steamer  “ Ohio”  in  the  Dresden 
trade,  and  was  quite  successful.  After 
the  “ Ohio  ” had  become  aged  he  took 
an  interest  in  the  steamer  “ Zanesville 
No.  1,”  acting  as  captain,  clerk,  pilot  or 
engineer  as  occasion  required.  After-  ! 
ward  he  built  the  steamer  “ Freighter,”  I 
which  he  ran  as  a Zanesville,  Pittsburgh 
and  Cincinnati  packet.  He  afterward 
took  the  vessel  into  the  Upper  Missis- 
sippi trade,  when  he  sold  her.  Return- 
ing to  Zanesville  he  became  part  owner 
in  the  “Zanesville  No.  2,”  which  he 
commanded,  and  which  was  run  as  a 
tri-weekly  packet  between  Dresden  and 
McConnelsville.  He  next,  in  connection 
with  Captain  Edward  Martin  and  the 
late  Captain  C.  C.  Morgan,  built  and 
ran  the  “ Mink  No.  1,”  between  Me-  ; 
Connelsville  and  Zanesville.  He  com-  j 


manded  this  boat  for  six  years,  when 
his  partner,  Captain  Morgan,  took  his 
place.  In  1865  Captain  Davis,  Morgan 
and  Martin  formed  a copartnership 
under  the  name  of  “ The  Muskingum 
Packet  Company.”  Under  Captain 
Davis’  superintendency  they  built  the 
“Mink  No.  2,”  which  is  still  running. 
They  bought  and  ran  the  “ J.  H.  Best.” 
Afterward  they  built  the  “ Lizzie  Cas- 
sel”  and  the  “Olivette.” 

The  “ Mink  No.  1,”  “Mink  No.  2,” 
the  “ Lizzie  Cassel  ” and  the'  “ Olivette  ” 
were  built  under  Captain  Davis’  super- 
intendency, and  attest  his  skill  and 
competency  in  the  building  of  steamers. 
In  December  of  1884  he  retired  from 
the  command  of  the  “ Cassel  ” and  in 
the  following  March  sold  his  interest  in 
the  packets  to  Captains  Morgan  and 
Martin.  This  was  the  ending  of  a 
business  career  extending  through  a 
period  of  nearly  half  a century,  during 
which  time  he  had  been  a conspicuous 
personage  on  the  Muskingum  and  ( )hio 
Rivers,  and  had  enjoyed  a degree  of 
popularity  among  hi’s  associates  and 
the  traveling  public  seldom  attained. 
He  was  remarkable  for  his  kindness 
and  good  nature,  and  a thorough  gen- 
tleman in  every  sense  of  the  word. 
II is  success  was  due  largely  to  indus- 
try, sterling  honesty  and  Ids  intimate 
knowledge  of  the  business  in  which  he 
was  engaged.  In  1849  Captain  Davis 
was  married  to  Mrs.  Emily  Bucking- 
ham in  Washington,  Pa.,  who  still  sur- 
vives him.  1 1 is  decease  occurred  at  his 
home  in  McConnelsville,  January  22, 
1 885. 

CAPTAIN  CAKLKTON  (’.  MORGAN. 

Carleton  (’.  Morgan,  one  of  the  pio- 
neer steamboatmen  of  tin*  Muskingum 
River,  was  born  at  Preston,  Chenango 
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County,  N.  Y.,  July  17,  1810.  His 
father,  Diodate  Morgan,  was  of  Welsh 
descent,  and  was  born  in  New  London, 
Conn.,  January  23,  1785.  He  was  mar- 
ried in  1809  to  Miss  Lucy  Church,  and 
to  their  care  was  given  a family  of  ten 
children,  eight  daughters  and  two  sons, 
the  subject  of  this  biography  being  the 
eldest.  From  Connecticut  he  emigrated 
with  his  family  to  New  York,  and  from 
thence  to  Johnstown,  Licking  County, 
Ohio,  September,  1825,  where  he  re- 
sided the  greater  part  of  his  time  until 
his  decease,  which  occurred  May  24, 
1881,  at  the  remarkable  age  of  ninety- 
six  years.  He  was  a man  of  powerful 
physique,  and  possessed  of  a generous 
amount  of  sterling  good  sense.  He 
gave  his  children  all  the  educational  ad- 
vantages within  his  power,  and  all  re- 
ceived good  educations.  Carleton  C. 
being  the  eldest  of  the  family  he  began 
to  assume  the  responsibilities  of  life  at 
a very  early  age.  In  a letter  to  a cousin 
written  when  he  was  in  his  fourteenth 
year,  and  while  his  father  was  suffering 
from  reverse  of  fortune,  he  says  : “ We 
live  in  a world  of  disappointment,  and 
I must  bear  my  part.  Once  there  were 
many  flattering  prospects,  but  they  have 
passed  by,  and  though  everything  now 
looks  dark  I hope  we  may  live  to  see 
better  times.”  A year  later  he  was  at 
work  on  the  excavation  of  the  Ohio 
Canal  at  Newark  at  eight  dollars  per 
month,  and  in  another  letter  he  says  : “I 
am  cold,  wet  and  sleepy.  My  head  aches 
so  that  I am  almost  insensible  to  every- 
thing around  me.  My  clothes  are  worn, 
and  I have  no  money  to  obtain  more.” 
Such  were  his  youthful  experiences, 
and  perhaps  the  hardships  of  his  youth 
made  him  better  fitted  for  the  work 
which  came  to  him  in  after  life.  The 
time  for  several  succeeding  years  was  i 


spent  upon  his  father’s  farm,  where  the 
summer’s  work  was  alternated  by  a 
term  at  the  district  school  in  winter. 
An  active  mind  and  a retentive  memory 
enabled  him  to  lay  bv  a fund  of  infor- 
mation to  which  he  continued  to  make 
additions  as  long  as  he  lived.  In  1830  he 
found  employment  as  a stage  driver  from 
Sunbury  to  Delaware,  and  in  the  latter 
part  of  this  year  lie  writes  his  parents 
that  “ he  was  at  work  on  a canal  boat.” 
This  was  the  initial  effort  in  the  business 
in  which  he  was  afterward  so  success- 
fully engaged.  Two  years  later  he  was 
in  command  of  a boat.  Ilis  persever- 
ance and  integrity  had  met  with  de- 
served success,  and  for  a time  his  affairs 
were  in  a very  prosperous  condition; 
but  through  the  perfidy  of  an  associate 
the  results  of  his  patient  industry  and 
frugality  were  lost.  To  him,  however, 
“defeat  was  not  conquest.” 

He  came  to  Zanesville  and  engaged  in 
the  shipping  house  of  Allen,  Cadawalla- 
der  & Co.  He  devoted  his  leisure  time 
to  perfecting  his  business  education,  and 
in  a short  time  he  was  doing  business  on 
the  Muskingum.  His  devotion  to  the 
interests  of  his  employers,  and  his  strict 
attention  to  all  his  duties,  soon  gave  him 
prominence  and  promotion,  and  in  a 
little  time  he  acquired  a working  interest 
in  two  or  three  boats  that  plied  between 
Zanesville  and  Dresden.  At  the  latter 
place  he  was  married  in  1850  to  Miss 
Charlotte  A.  Kellogg.  The  union  was 
blessed  with  two  children,  Nettie  (Mell) 
and  Diodate,  the  present  captain  of  the 
steamer  “Mink.”  Captain  Morgan  re- 
sided in  Dresden  until  the  upper  trade 
of  the  river  was  abandoned,  when  he 
moved  to  McConnelsville,  and  to  the 
time  of  his  decease,  March  9,  1884, 
he  was  the  commander  of  the  “Mink.” 
No  man  on  the  river  was  more  exten- 
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sively  or  favorably  known  than  Captain 
Morgan.  He  was  a steadfast  friend,  a 
kind  father  and  an  indulgent  husband. 
As  a brother  he  fulfilled  faithfully  a 
trust  committed  to  him  by  his  mother, 
and  to  his  sisters  he  was  a father, 
always  ready  to  minister  to  their  wants 
or  to  counsel  them  when  required.  One 
of  the  leading  dailies  of  Zanesville,  in  a 
biography  published  at  the  time  of  his 
death,  said : “ Captain  Morgan  was  a 
public  benefactor.  His  manner  of  life 
was  plain  and  unostentatious  as  were 
his  liberal  charities.  He  was  noted  for 
his  general  intelligence  and  genial  dis- 
position, and  was  a true  type  of  the 
American  gentleman.” 

g.  c.  DEVOL. 

Grosvenor  C.  Devol,  son  of  Cook 
Devol,  one  of  the  early  settlers  of 


Marietta,  Ohio,  was  born  in  Waterford 
Township,  Washington  County,  Ohio, 
January  28,  1814.  In  1835  he  came  to 
Morgan  County,  as  manager  of  the 
Fulton  Salt  Works,  and  the  following1 
year  to  McConnelsville,  where  he  en- 
gaged in  merchandising.  He  did  a 
successful  business  for  about  ten  years, 
Avhen  he  became  the  agent  of  all  the 
salt  works  on  the  river,  excepting  two 
; or  three.  Upon  the  formation  of  the 
First  National  Bank  of  McConnels- 
ville he  became  its  cashier,  which  posi- 
tion he  resigned  on  account  of  ill  health. 

Dalphon  Devol,  brother  of  G.  C. 
Devol,  came  to  McConnelsville  in  1836, 
and  for  a time  was  engaged  with  his 
brother  in  the  mercantile  business.  For 
many  years  he  has  been  doing  business 
at  Eagleport,  Bloom  Township,  where 
he  now  resides. 
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rpFIE  history  of  Morgan  Township 
-L  is  contemporaneous  with  that  of 
McConnelsville,  and  so  close! v inter- 
woven are  the  two  that  it  is  almost  im- 
possible to  write  of  one  without  nar- 
rating facts  concerning  the  other. 

By  ordinance  of  Congress,  May,  1785, 
the  territory  northwest  of  the  Ohio 


was  surveyed  into  ranges,  townships 
and  sections.  The  ranges  were  num- 
bered from  east  to  west  and  the  town- 
ships from  south  to  north,  each  town- 
ship having  thirty-six  sections.  In  this 
survey  an  error  occurred  by  which  the 
twelfth  range,  instead  of  being  six,  was 
only  jive  miles  in  width.  Morgan  and 
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the  oilier  townships  of  this  range  are 
consequently  only  of  that  width. 

Prior  to  the  organization  of  the 
county  in  181!)  Morgan  Township  was 
included  in  Deerfield,  being  that  part 
taken  from  Washington  County  in 
which  dames  Youne-  officiated  as  mas;- 
istrate.  The  only  record  of  the  trans- 
action is  the  following  order: 

“ Ordered  by  the  trustees  that  Jacob 
I t.  Price  be  and  is  hereby  authorized  to 
adjust  and  settle  with  the  trustees  of 
Deerfield  Township  all  accounts  be- 
tween said  Deerfield  and  Morgan  Town- 
ships. 

“John  Seaman. 

“April  20,  1820.” 

The  accounts  were  adjusted  and  the 
following  report,  dated  September  2, 
1820  submitted  : 

“AVe,  the  undersigned,  being,  ap- 
pointed to  adjust  the  accounts  between 
Deerfield  and  Morgan  Townships,  after 
a thorough  investigation,  do  find  sev- 
enty-nine dollars  and  twenty-one  cents 
due  to  both  townships  at  the  time 
Morgan  was  set  off,  which  was  on  the 
loth  of  August,  1818,  of  which  Morgan 
Township’s  share  is  twenty -five  dollars 
and  forty  cents,  as  witness  our  hands. 

“ Jacob  R.  Price. 

“ Josiah  Wright. 

“ Martin  Price.” 

When  the  “set  off”  was  made,  Mor- 
gan comprised  the  original  surveyed 
Township  11  of  Range  12.  In  1819, 
when  Penn  Township  was  organized, 
the  commissioners  struck  off  a row  of 
sections  from  the  south  side  of  Morgan 
and  attached  a like  number  to  Morgan 
from  the  south  side  of  Bloom,  thus 
equalizing  the  territorial  limits  of  the 
three  townships. 

On  the  formation  of  Malta  Township, 
in  1839,  the  river  was  made  the  line 


with  the  addition  to  Morgan  of  half  of 
Sections  6 and  19,  and  all  that  part  of 
Section  30  east  of  the  river  to  Meigs- 
ville,  and  a little  nook  in  Section  27,  ad- 
joining the  sections  previously  detached 
from  Bloom. 

In  shape  Morgan  Township  might 
now  be  called  an  irregular  triangle,  the 
longer  line  or  southwest  border  being- 
on  the  river.  It  has  a smaller  area  than 
any  other  in  the  county — 1R  sections, 
7,52o  acres.  Two  miles  north  of  Mc- 
Connelsville,  coal,  of  what  is  called  the 
Cumberland  seam,  of  the  average  thick- 
ness of  three  feet,  has  been  mined  and 
used  for  over  fifty  years  ; it  is  in  two 
stratus,  divided  by  about  an  inch  of 
carbonaceous  slate.  The  lower  stratum 
of  this  coal  is  ecpial  to  any  other  in  the 
county.  One  mile  east  of  town  coal  is 
found,  and  was  formerly  the  chief  de- 
pendence for  the  people  in  the  vicinity. 
In  this  same  vicinity  iron  ore  of  the  kid- 
ney variety  is  said  to  lie  in  abundance. 

Judge  Gaylord,  in  his  reminiscences, 
says : “ In  the  early  part  of  1819  we  find 
only  a partial  organization  existing. 
James  Young  was  the  only  acting  justice 
of  the  peace  in  the  township.  He  was 
commissioned  November  17,  1818,  and 
resigned  February  11,  1820.  He  had 
his  office  in  an  old,  dilapidated  shed  at- 
tached to  his  dwelling  on  Lot  64,  corner 
of  Maine  and  Union  streets,  McCon 
nelsville,  where  he  dispensed  justice  and 
attended  to  the  legal  wants  of  his  neigh- 
bors with  dignity  and  dispatch  unsur- 
passed by  any  of  his  numerous  succes- 
sors. ’Squire  Young  was  a brickmolder 
and  mason,  and  built  the  first  brick 
dwelling  in  the  county,  the  Adams 
House.  He  also  made  the  brick  and  put 
up  the  first  courthouse  in  the  county. 
Young-  being  almost  constantly  occupied 
in  his  mechanical  pursuits,  besides  at- 
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tending  strictly  to  his  duties  as  tavern- 
keeper,  was  obliged  to  make  Saturdays 
his  court-days,  from  necessity,  on  which 
occasion  much  legal  business  was  dis- 
posed of  in  a way  peculiar  to  the  times. 

“ Legal  business  accumulating  in  the 
township,  it  was  deemed  necessary  to 
have  another  justice’s  court  opened ; 
thereupon  the  trustees  of  the  township, 
in  the  absence  of  any  action  of  the 
common  pleas  court,  ordered  an  elec- 
tion to  be  held  on  July  31,  1819,  to 
elect  an  additional  justice  of  the  peace. 
This  election  was  the  first  political 
demonstration  we  have  any  account  of 
among  the  early  settlers  of  the  town- 
ship, and  was  held  in  McConnelsville  at 
the  time  ordered,  Alexander  McConnel, 
Daniel  Chandler  and  John  Pettit 
judges  ; Jesse  L.  Paschal  and  Simeon 
Pool,  Jr.,  clerks  of  election.  By 
reference  to  the  pollbook  of  that 
election  a pretty  complete  list  of  the 
pioneers  is  obtained  as  follows : Lewis 
Ramey,  Gilbert  Olney,  Nathaniel 
Sprague,  W.  M.  Dawes,  Amasa  Piper, 
Simeon  Pool,  John  Bell,  Alexander  Mc- 
Connel, Simeon  Pool,  Jr.,  Jacob  Ad- 
ams, Joseph  Wyatt,  William  Lewis, 
Sylvanus  Piper,  Jacob  R.  Price,  John 
Pettit,  Robert  Aikens,  Jr.,  John  Smith, 
William  Hughes,  John  Williams,  Philip 
Kahler,  John  Seaman,  Abraham 
Hughes,  Benjamin  T.  Johnson,  Isaac 
Walbridge,  Timothy  M.  Gates,  W.  C. 
Johnson,  Israel  Redman,  Jonathan 
McMullen,  William  Murphy,  James 
Larrison,  Nathaniel  Shepard,  James 
Young,  Samuel  A Barker,  .Jonas  Fox, 
( 'liar ley  Brian,  Henry  Awmi Her.  Dan- 
iel Chandler,  a judge,  and  Jesse  L.  Pas- 
chal,  a clerk,  did  not  vote,  making  the 
number  thirty-eight.  Eleven  of  this 
list  resided  within  the  present  corporate 
limits  of  McConnellsville ; all  others  re- 


sided in  the  township,  and  most  of  them 
on  the  Malta  side.  Timothy  M.  Gates 
was  elected,  receiving  fifteen  of  the 
thirty-six  votes.” 

In  October,  1820,  a general  election 
was  held,  and  from  the  records  are 
obtained  the  following  election  certifi- 
cates : 

“ We  do  hereby  certify  that  Andrew 
Wharton  had  46  votes,  David  Fulton 
had  33  votes  for  commissioner;  Jere- 
miah Morrow  had  69  votes,  Ethan  A. 
Brown  had  7 votes,  William  M.  Dawes 
had  2 votes  for  governor;  Timothy 
Buel  had  44  votes,  Alexander  McCon- 
nel had  53  votes,  Ephraim  Cutler  had 
15  votes,  William  M.  Dawes  had  28 
votes,  Joseph  Barker  had  5 votes,  Amzi 
Stanley  had  4 votes  for  State  represent- 
ative. 

“Jonathan  Porter, 

“John  Seaman, 

“William  Palmer, 

“ Judges 

This  is  followed  by  another  certifi- 
cate “that  Levi  Barber  had  13  votes, 
Henry  Brush  had  62  votes,  and  Thomas 
Scott  had  one  vote  for  representative  in 
congress.” 

The  following  bears  the  same  date  : 

“ We  do  hereby  certify  that  Joseph 
Barker  had  20  votes  for  State  repre- 
sentative and  Timothy  Buell  had  17 
votes  for  State  representative. 

“ William  Summers, 
“Jonathan  Porter, 

“James  Young, 

“ Judges. 

“Jacob  R.  Price, 

“ Francis  A.  Barker, 

“ ( Uerks. 

“ I )ecember  19,  1820.” 

At  that  time  Morgan  County  elected, 
with  Washington  County,  two  repre- 
sentatives; and  that  there  was  some  d is- 
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satisfaction  in  one  or  the  other  of  the 
elections  is  indicated  by  the  following 
“official  notice”  for  holding  the  first 
political  convention  in  the  county, 
which  is  copied  verbatim  from  pages 
17  and  18  of  the  record: 

“ Notice  to  the  electors  of  Morgan 
Township  to  meet  at  the  schoolhouse 
in  McConnelsville  on  Saturday,  the  1st 
of  September  next,  to  elect  two  dele- 
gates to  meet  in  general  delegation  in 
McConnelsville  on  the  1th  of  Septem- 
ber next,  for  the  purpose  of  forming 
an  annual  ticket  to  lie  supported  at  the 
next  annual  election  for  Morgan 
County.  Also  to  choose  a committee 
to  correspond  with  a committee  of 
Washington  County. 

“ By  order  of  the  trustees, 

“Jacob  R.  Price,  T.  C. 
“August  24,  1821.” 

“ Ordered  by  the  trustees  that  an 
election  be  held  at  the  schoolhouse  in 
McConnelsville  to  elect  two  delegates 
for  the  township  of  Morgan  to  meet 
with  delegates  from  the  other  different 
townships  of  Morgan  County  to  form  a 
ticket  to  be  supported  at  the  ensuing 
election.  Also  to  choose  a corresponding 
committee  to  correspond  with  Wash- 
ington County  and  the  different  town- 
ships of  Morgan  County. 

“Wm.  C.  Johnson, 
“Jonathan  Porter, 

“ Trustees. 

“August  24,  1821. 

“Attest:  Jacob  R.  Price. 

“ The  above  is  misplaced ; it  ought  to 
be  before  the  advertisement.” 

At  the  annual  election,  October  9, 
1821,  subsequent  to  the  call  for  the 
“general  delegation”  there  were  95 
votes  cast;  and  it  is  apparent  that  the 
effect  of  the  “general  delegation  ” was 
the  formation  of  two  regular  tickets, 


with  probably  the  first  “ Brimstone  and 
J unto  ” battle  at  the  poles. 

The  candidates  for  the  State  senate 
were  Sardina  Stone  and  Ephraim  Cut- 
ler. 

For  representatives  : Timothy  Buell, 
Alexander  McConnel,  Wm.  M.  Dawes 
and  James  Whitney. 

In  those  days  it  was  the  fashion 
everywhere  at  elections  for  candidates 
to  treat  their  friends,  and  to  their  ene- 
mies to  extend  merely  a “ smell.”  Lib- 
erally and  frequently  the  voters  in- 
dulged the  generosity  of  the  candidates 
during  the  day.  It  was  common  at 
the  election  to  find  the  “ big-bellied 
bottle  ” exhibited  and  set  out  with  the 
name  of  the  candidate  inscribed 
thereon. 

It  was  the  order  of  the  day  to  first 
vote  and  then  drink  the  success  of  the 
favorite  candidate  from  his  bottle.  If 
any  candidate  should  have  conscien- 
tious scruples  about  furnishing  his 
demijohn  well  tilled,  his  chances  for 
success  were  very  slim. 

On  the  22d  of  January,  1820,  an 
election  was  held  for  a justice  of  the 
peace,  at  which  Timothy  M.  Gates, 
Gilbert  Olney  and  Alexander  McCon- 
nel acted  as  judges;  John  Seaman  and 
Jacob  R.  Price,  as  clerks.  The  follow- 
ing pioneers  appear  for  the  first  time 
upon  the  record : 

William  B.  Young, 

John  Davis, 

William  Brown, 

Theopliilus  Caton, 

Samuel  H.  Gates, 

John  Jack, 

Simeon  Morgueridge, 

Jacob  P.  Springer, 

Isaac  Walbridge  was  elected,  receiv- 
ing twenty-four  out  of  thirty-one  votes 
cast.  The  larger  portion  of  these  pio- 
neers were  residents  of  the  village  and 


Moses  Lawrence, 
Joseph  Smith, 
David  Smith, 
Isaac  Miles, 
Henry  Snider, 
Jonathan  Porter, 
William  Palmer. 
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township  in  1819.  In  this  list  of  pio- 
neers will  be  found  the  name  of  Isaac 
Miles.  He  was  peculiar  in  his  ways, 
blunt  and  determined.  Among  his  nu- 
merous friends  he  was  known  as  Dea- 
con Miles,  not  that  he  possessed  any  of 
the  particular  Christian  virtues  apper- 
taining to  that  kind  of  a church  officer, 
or  had  he  connection  with  any  of  the 
theological  organizations  extant  among 
the  people  at  that  time,  hut  from  his 
peculiarities  displayed  on  all  occasions. 
For  some  years  he  was  one  of  the  con- 
tables,  and  the  law  during  his  admin- 
istration made  it  his  duty  to  visit  every 
newcomer  settling  in  the  township,  and 
notify  him  or  her  to  depart  the  same, 
so  that  he  or  she  should  not  in  any 
event  become  a public  charge  upon  the 
township.  This  was  called  “ warning 
out,”  and  the  notice  in  the  hands  of 
Constable  Miles  was  given  to  everyone  ; 
no  matter  what  might  be  their  circum- 
stances in  life,  the  rich  and  the  poor 
were  sure  to  receive  a call  from  Con- 
stable Miles.  On  one  occasion  Consta- 
ble (or  Deacon)  Miles,  in  his  rounds  of 
“ warning  out,”  came  to  the  domicile  of 
;i  lone  widow,  and  without  notice  of 
1 1 is  approach,  he  .bolted  across  the 
threshold  of  her  cabin,  and  in  no  smooth 
or  pleasant  vein  blurted  out,  “Madam, 

1 warn  you  out  of  this  township  and 
off  the  face  of  God’s  earth ! ” The 
woman,  surprised  at  the  sudden  intru- 
sion of  the  officer  of  the  law  and  his 
peremptory  commands,  raising  her 
hands  toward  heaven,  cried  out,  “My 
God,  Mr.  Miles,  off  the  face  of  God’s 
earth!  Where  shall  I go  to'”  “Go 
to'  ” said  the  deacon  ; “go  to  the  Kan- 
awaha  saltworks.”  The  Kenawaha 
saltworks,  at  that  time,  was  a sort  of 
asylum  for  the  lame,  halt,  blind  and 
unfortunate,  and  also  a refuge  for  those 


who  were  compelled  to  leave  the  coun- 
try  for  the  country’s  good. 

In  continuation  of  the  pioneer  list, 
we  again  quote  from  Judge  Gaylord’s 
reminiscences:  “June  3,  1820,  an 

election  was  held  in  which  the  follow- 
ing additional  pioneers  first  make  their 
appearance  upon  the  records : 


Thomas  Byers, 
.John  Berry, 
Timothy  Gaylord, 
Charles  Kinsel,  Sr., 
Isaac  Sprague, 

Isaac  Hedges, 
George  Miller, 
William  Sprague, 
Edwin  Corner, 
Robert  Robinson, 
David  Irwin, 


Robert  Morgan, 
Leonard  St.  Clair, 
William  Van  Horn, 
Joab  Kennison, 
Jonathan  Williams, 
David  Miller, 
William  Fouls, 
Simon  Vance, 

John  Scott, 

Joseph  McConnel.” 


Five  or  six  of  the  above-named  were 
residents  of  the  township  in  the  early 
part  of  1819.  On  the  29th  of  August, 
1820,  an  election  was  held  for  a justice 
of  the  peace.  At  this  election  there 
were  forty-six  votes  cast,  and  the  addi- 
tional pioneers  participating  in  the  local 
political  strife  were  : 

Alex.  Brown,  John  Lawson, 

Jonathan  Whitney,  John  Lucas, 

Francis  Lucas,  Obadiah  Scott, 

Barney  Scott,  Robert  Henery. 

William  Spurgeon,  Robert  Winter. 

At  this  election  Timothy  Gaylord  re- 
ceived twenty -seven  votes  and  Alex. 
McConnel  nineteen.  Thomas  Byers 
contested  the  election  before  Simon 
Merwin,  Thomas  Devin  and  John 
White,  freeholders  of  the  county.  The 
election  was  declared  legal,  and  Gaylord 
was  duly  commissioned.  At  that  day 
the  local  party  distinctions  of  Brim- 
stones and  Juntos  prevailed,  and  all  the 
local  political  contests  were  marked  by 
much  strife  and  bitter  feeling.  Gay- 
lord was  a Brimstone  and  McConnel  a 
Junto.  (Some  account  of  these  parties 
will  be  found  in  Chapter  XIV.)  An 
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election  for  a justice  of  the  peace  was 
held  on  the  6th  day  of  August,  1821, 
at  which  election  sixty-one  votes  were 
cast.  Francis  A.  Barker  received  twen- 
ty-six votes,  and  Timothy  Gates  thirty. 
The  election  of  Gates,  who  was  the 
head  center  of  the  Brimstone  faction, 
was  chronicled  as  a great  victory  for  the 
Brimstones.  The  following  pioneers 
for  the  first  time  appeared,  and  had 
their  names  registered,  viz.: 


.Jesse  Spurgeon, 
Martin  Froby, 
Caleb  Wells, 

1 )aniel  Chandler, 
Thomas  Barr, 
Jacob  Kahler, 
John  B.  Stone, 
John  Patterson, 


Loyd  Piatt, 

Levi  Ellis, 

Nathan  Wilder, 

John  Clemans, 
Alexander  R.  Pinkerton, 
Stephen  Gates,  Sr., 
Frederick  Pope, 

Orange  Walker. 


Of  the  above  several  were  residents 
before  1820.  Why  their  names  do  not 
appear  on  the  records  earlier  is  at  this 
time  unexplainable.  On  the  first  day  of 
April,  1822,  an  election  was  held,  at 
which  seventy  votes  were  cast.  The 
result  was  claimed  as  a Junto  victory. 
The  following  pioneers  put  in  an  ap- 
pearance for  the  first  time,  viz.: 


William  Hawkins, 
George  Newcomb, 
Zenas  Cox, 

Allen  Robinet, 
Jeremiah  Stevens, 
Micah  Adams, 
William  Dawes, 


Eclo  Stubbs, 
William  Stephens, 
John  Paton, 
Jeremiah  Conaway, 
John  States, 

Rufus  P.  Stone, 
Isaac  James. 


Some  of  them  were  residents  of  the 
township  in  1818.  The  last  exciting- 
contest  between  the  Juntos  and  the 
Brimstones  tv  as  held  on  the  14th  day  of 
October,  1823.  The  election  was  for  a 
justice  of  the  peace.  Alexander  Mc- 
Connel  and  Timothy  Gaylord  were  the 
as]  tirants  for  magisterial  honors.  Alex- 
ander McConnel  received  forty-eight 
votes,  and  Timothy  Gaylord  forty. 
This  was  a decisive  triumph  for  the 
Juntos.  The  presidential  contest  com- 


ing on  in  the  next  year,  1824,  the 
“Brimstone  and  Junto”  partisans  were 
to  some  extent  lost  in  that  memorable 
contest.  Breaking  loose  from  former 
political  associations,  “ Brimstones  ” and 
“Juntos”  were  found  working  harmo- 
niously together  for  some  one  of  the 
presidential  candidates.  Politics  then, 
as  now,  made  “strange  bedfellows.” 
McConnel  and  Gaylord,  who  twelve 
months  before  were  engaged  in  a bitter 
strife  over  the  insignificant  office  of  a 
justice  of  the  peace  upon  the  “Junto” 
and  “ Brimstone  ” platforms,  were  found 
working  harmoniously  together  for  the 
election  of  Clay,  and  four  years  later 
both  were  prominent  Jacksonians; 
while  others,  formerly  equally  as  hostile 
and  bitter  toward  each  other  in  the 
local  political  strifes  of  the  day,  would 
embrace  each  other  in  a friendly  hug- 
in  1824,  and  then  throw  up  their  hats 
and  strive  for  the  election  of  Jackson 
or  Adams.  Then  it  was  that  the  Brim- 
stone and  Junto  factions  commenced  to 
die  out,  and  most  of  their  bitter  parti- 
sans were  lost  in  the  national  contest 
of  1824  and  that  immediately  succeed- 
ing it.  In  1828  the  following  pioneers 
were  enrolled  upon  the  record  : 


W.  C.  Shugert, 

John  P.  Ferrell, 
Holmes  Morrison, 
William  Wells, 
Charles  Dawes, 
Augustus  Hoskin, 
Ben  jamin  Beckwith, 
Matthew  Lutton, 
Samuel  Baker, 
Michael  Wiseman, 
Silas  Leroy, 

Enoch  Loper, 

James  Gillespie, 


Amon  Wells, 

Samuel  Morrison, 
James  Hughes, 
George  Dawes, 
Ebenezer  Hammond, 
Robert  P.  Oliver, 
Jacob  Singer, 

James  Baker, 

George  Newman, 
Joel  Olney, 

Thomas  Dugan, 
William  Brooks, 
Samuel  Pollard. 


The  list  of  pioneers  of  Morgan  Town- 
ship on  the  14th  day  of  October,  1823, 
and  prior  thereto,  is  here  given,  num- 
bering 144,  Several  of  these  pioneers 
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became  residents  of  the  township  long 
before  they  made  their  appearance  at 
the  elections  in  which  their  names  are 
chronicled,  and  no  doubt  some  few 
names  are  omitted  from  the  list  who 
should  have  a place  in  the  same  for  the 
reason  that  they  did  not  attend  these 
several  elections  and  have  themselves 
registered.  To  a great  extent  we  have 
depended  upon  the  poll-books  consulted 
for  a full  list,  but  we  find  the  names 
of  Rev.  George  Russel,  Joseph  Barrow, 
John  Collison,  James  Clemens  and  some 
others,  unnaturalized  foreigners,  whose 
names  are  ommitted  from  the  records. 
Of  this  list  of  1J4-  names  only  nine 
could  answer  to  the  rollcall  in  1873. 
Many  of  their  descendents  still  reside 
in  the  township  and  county. 

In  the  pioneer  days  there  was  a class 
of  men  who  could  not  be  placed  under 
any  common  description  of  mankind : 
their  like  will  never  perhaps  be  known 
again.  They  frequented  the  courts  and 
were  about  on  public  days,  and  they 
practiced,  more  or  less,  at  the  bars  of 
the  village  taverns.  At  that  day, 
besides  the  judges,  lawyers,  suitors, 
jurors  and  witnesses,  a goodly  number  of 
spectators  were  in  attendance  to  wit- 
ness the  proceedings  of  the  courts. 
Not  only  were  they  present  to  witness 
the  doings  of  the  court,  but  in  those 
days,  when  the  newspapers  were  not 
so  prodigal  of  their  circulation  as  now, 
a class  of  persons  would  come  out  on 
such  occasions  to  learn  the  current 
news  of  the  period  and  indulge  them- 
selves in  the  discussion  and  investiga- 
tion of  the  events  going  on  in  the  out- 
side world,  and  have  their  friendly 
chats  with  one  another  upon  various 
local  subjects  and  questions  then  and 
there  suggested.  Sixty-seven  years  ago 
but  few  newspapers  found  their  way 


within  the  bounds  of  Morgan  county ; 
perhaps  the  Zanesville  papers  and  one 
or  two  weeklies  from  east  of  the  moun- 
tains would  be  the  extent  of  the  circu- 
lation through  two  or  three  postoffices 
in  the  whole  county,  and  they  delivered 
by  a weekly  horseback  mail. 

All  inquiring  and  wide-awake  men 
residing  away  from  the  county  seat, 
contentedly  living  in  their  rude  log 
cabins,  upon  new  farms,  generally 
depended  for  the  news  of  the  day  on 
the  now-and-then  traveler  passing 
through  the  country,  who,  for  his  sup- 
posed fund  of  news  and  gossip,  was 
always  a welcome  guest  and  hospitably 
entertained  and  kept  out  of  bed  until  a 
late  hour  in  the  night,  answering  the 
many  questions  of  his  inquisitive  host, 
and  also  upon  those  neighbors  who  now 
and  then  emerged  from  the  woods  into 
the  outside  world,  who  on  their  return 
would  impart  much  information  of 
what  was  going  on.  For  these  and 
other  purposes  might  be  found  congre- 
gated at  the  county  seat  at  court-days 
all  kinds  of  characters.  Among  this 
motley  and  somewhat  promiscuous 
throng  of  visitors  might  be  seen  Joseph 

I) , residing  close  upon  the  borders 

of  Bristol  Township. 

Old  Joe  was  one  of  those  men  pos- 
sessing' a rough  and  unseemly  ex- 
ter i or,  but  a good  heart  within,  lie 
was  a great  hunter,  of  unquestioned 
skill  and  bravery,  who  had  in  many 
contests  vanquished  the  beasts  of  the 
forest,  lie  was  admirably  well  skilled 
in  all  the  expedients  and  customs  of  the 
pioneers,  and  was  truly  a hardy,  active 
and  expert  backwoodsman.  Ilisnative 
abilities  were  superior,  and  without  the 
advantages  of  school  and  book  educa- 
tion he  was  looked  upon  as  a prodigy, 
lie  could  therefore  accommodate  him- 
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self  without  inconvenience  or  perplexity 
to  all  kinds  of  company  he  might  meet 
with.  When  in  a promiscuous  gather- 
ing, Old  Joe  shone  out  in  all  his  native 
dignity  and  equanimity  of  mind.  It  is 
remembered  that  on  one  occasion  Old 
doe  was  hard-up  for  lodgings.  All  the 
taverns  in  the  village  were  crowded 
and  no  accommodations  could  be  found 
for  Old  Joe.  He  had  no  place  to  rest 
his  weary  and  befuddled  head.  At  that 
day  McConnelsville  presented  rather  an 
unsightly  appearance.  Brush  and  log- 
heaps  were  numerous.  Old  Joe  settled 
himself  for  a night's  lodging  at  a large 
log-heap,  fired  up  the  pile  and  after  the 
custom  of  the  hunter  made  his  bed  and 
sweetly  reposed  all  night. 

At  early  dawn  Old  Joe  made  his 
appearance  at  the  bar  of  one  of  the 
village  taverns,  extremely  thirsty  but 
somewhat  refreshed  in  body.  He 
called  for  his  gill  of  “ Moxahala.”  At 
that  day  liquor  was  dealt  out  indis- 
criminately to  all  callers  in  measures 
of  gallons,  quarts,  pints,  gills  and  half- 
gills. On  this  occassion  it  seems  that  a 
gill  was  sufficient  to  quench  Old  Joe's 
thirst.  With  expedition  he  turned  it 
off  and  took  his  place  among  the  vil- 
lage throng  who  had  been  indulging 
in  their  early  morning  drams.  One  of 
these  present  seemed  to  know  some- 
thing about  Old  Joe’s  whereabouts  the 
previous  night,  and  thinking  to  have 
some  fun  at  his  expense  began,  “Well, 

Mr.  D , if  it’s  not  impertinent  on 

my  part,  I should  like  to  know  where 
you  lodged  last  night.”  “ Well,  sir,” 
replied  Old  Joe,  “I  do  not  take  it 
as  impertinent  for  one  neighbor  to 
interrogate  another  as  to  his  where- 
abouts in  this  neck  of  the  woods, 
particularly  if  his  absence  should  be 
in  the  night  season,  for  you  know, 


Captain  McQuaide,  I am  not  much 
concerned  about  where  I shall  sleep, 
what  T shall  eat,  or  how  much  I 
shall  drink.  T sojourned  last  night,  sir, 
at  the  tavern  with  the  sign  of  ‘ God 
help  us.’  This  inn  has  neither  roof, 
sideboard,  bed  nor  bar.”  Well,  Mr. 

I) , whereabouts  in  McConnelsville 

is  that  tavern  located  % ” Old  Joe, 
stretching  himself  up  to  his  full  length, 
over  six  feet,  and  with  a sonorous  and 
deliberate  pronunciation,  said,  “ Sir, 
that  place  of  accommodation  for  the 
wayfarer  is  to  be  found  on  the  corner 
of  Poplar,  Beech,  Hickory  and  Walnut 
: streets. 

“ With  much  hickory  bark  to  light  your  way, 

Hut  nothing’  to  landlord  or  hostler  pay.” 

“Well,  Mr.  I) , if  your  tavern 

occupies  all  of  those  four  corners  it 
must  be  an  extensive  structure.  Land- 
lord, set  out  the  drinks.”  On  another 
occasion,  when  in  a sober  circle  of 
neighbors  some  one  was  boasting  of 
his  recent  religious  conversion  and 
under  whose  ministry  the  event  had 
taken  place,  Old  Joe  patiently  listened 
to  the  tale  of  the  new  convert,  and 
being  somewhat  skeptical  in  such  seri- 
ous matters  bluntly  broke  out,  “ Yes, 
my  young  friend,  we  read  in  the  good 
book  that  in  old  times  one  Balaam  was 
; converted  bv  the  braying  of  an  ass. 
I see  nothing  to  prevent  such  a miracle 
taking  place  at  this  time  and  right 
here  on  Meigs  Creek.” 

Roswell  Whipple,  a native  of  New 
York,  came  from  Pennsylvania  and  first 
i settled  in  Bloom  on  the  farm  now 
owned  by  Jesse  Ryan.  From  this  farm 
he  removed  to  the  farm  owned  by  his 
son  William,  where  he  resided  until  his 
death,  which  occurred  in  1861.  He  was  a 
worthy  citizen  and  a prominent  farmer. 

Samuel  Farra  came  from  Lancas- 
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ter  County,  Pa.,  in  1819,  and  located 
in  Bloom  Township.  He  was  a 
farmer  and  stonemason  by  occupation, 
and  the  progenitor  of  the  Farra  family 
in  this  county.  He  died  in  Bloom 
Township.  His  family  consisted  of  five 
boys  and  three  girls.  William,  one 
of  the  sons,  was  born  in  Lancaster 
County,  Pa.,  in  1804.  He  married  Miss 
Francis,  daughter  of  Wilkes  Bozman, 
one  of  the  pioneers  of  Bristol  Township. 
He  settled  on  the  farm  now  owned  by 
Joseph  Parmiter.  He  was  a successful 
farmer  and  accumulated  a tine  compe- 
tency. He  died  in  Meigsville  in  1879. 
He  reared  a family  of  nine  children- 
six  boys  and  three  girls. 

John  Sharp  was  born  in  Pennsyl- 
vania, and  when  a young  man  emi- 
grated to  Ohio  and  settled  in  Washing- 
ton County,  where  he  married  Miss 
Mary  Mitchell.  But  little  is  known  of 
his  history  further  than  that  he  was  a 
man  of  considerable  prominence.  Dur- 
ing the  war  of  1812  he  recruited  a com- 
pany, which  he  commanded ; he  was 
taken  a prisoner,  and  was  not  released 
until  the  close  of  the  war,  when  he  re- 
turned to  his  home  near  Marietta,  where 
he  died  in  1820,  aged  47  years.  His 
wife  died  in  1818,  aged  35  years. 

R.  J.  M.  Sharp,  son  of  John  Sharp, 
was  born  in  Washington  County,  Ohio, 
December  31, 1800.  In  March,  1830,  he 
came  to  McConnelsville,  and  in  Sep- 
tember following  married  Miss  Fanny, 
daughter  of  Andrew  -I . McAllister.  She 
was  horn  in  Essex  County,  Vermont, 
November  9, 1807,  and  came  to  Morgan 
County  with  her  parents  in  1819.  Her  1 


father  was  born  in  Hew  Hampshire 
and  married  Miss  Abbie  Rodgers.  She 
died  in  Iowa  in  18B2,  he  in  McConnels- 
ville in  1847,  aged  76  years.  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Sharp  reared  a family  of  eight 
children;  Edgar  B.,  one  of  the  promi- 
nent business  men  of  McConnelsville,  is 
the  only  one  residing  in  the  State. 

Among  the  early  settlers  of  Meigs- 
ville Township  were  Charles  and  Sarah 
(Holbrook)  McCarty,  the  former  a native 
of  Virginia,  the  latter  horn  in  Maine. 
They  were  staid  and  thrifty  people  and 
reared  a family  of  seven  children, ( diaries 
AY.  being  next  the  eldest.  He  was  born 
in  Meigsville,  May  29,  1831,  and  was 
reared  on  his  father’s  farm,  lie  received 
a good  common-school  education  and  at 
the  age  of  twenty-two  married  Miss 
Margaret  A.  Triblett.  She  died  in 
February,  1867.  Six  years  after  her 
death  he  was  again  married  to  Miss 
Sarah  J.  Wagner,  of  Meigsville,  and  the 
year  following  moved  to  where  he  now 
resides.  Mr.  McCarty  is  a thrifty  and 
prosperous  farmer,  as  his  well-tilled 
fields  attest.  In  liis  religious  and  polit- 
ical affiliations  lie  is  a Methodist  and 
a republican. 

James  C.  Loughridge  was  born  in 
Muskingum  County,  Ohio,  near  Zanes- 
ville, January  29,  1836.  ITe  removed 
to  where  he  now  resides  in  1853. 

Samuel  Koons  was  horn  in  Frederick 
County,  Md.,  December  7,  1899.  In 
1S21  the  family  came  to  Perry  County, 
this  State,  and  from  thence  in  1844  to 
Malta  village.  He  is  the  present  pro- 
prietor of  the  Koons  Hotel,  in  McCon- 
nelsville. 
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MALTA  village  was  laid  out  in  1816 
by  Simeon  Pool  and  John  Bell, 
who  jointly  owned  the  land,  and  was 
named  by  the  former  to  commemorate 
his  visit  as  a sailor  to  the  island  of 
Malta,  in  the  Mediterranean  Sea. 

The  original  plat  of  the  town  occu- 
pied nearly  the  entire  width  of  the 
bottom-land  from  the  river  to  the  base 
of  the  hill,  slightly  curved  on  the  west 
to  correspond  with  the  bend  of  the  river. 
Originally  there  were  one  hundred  and 
fourteen  lots,  extending  from  an  alley 
west  of  Pool  street,  east  to  Young 
street.  This  plat  included  Front  and 
Main  streets  and  five  cross  streets — 
Pool,  Adams,  Center,  Bell  and  Young. 
The  town  has  been  enlarged  by  addi- 
tions made  by  William  B.  Young  in 
1821,  William  B.  Young,  Jr.,  m 1827, 
William  Palmer  in  1829,  Francis  A. 
Barker  in  1810,  and  by  “Upper  Malta,” 
consisting  of  thirty-eight  lots  laid  out 
by  the  “ Malta  Real  Estate  Company,” 
in  1883. 

Simeon  Pool,  one  of  the  original  pro- 
prietors, traded  a brick  tavern  in  Mari- 
etta for  the  tract  on  the  north  and 


including  part  of  the  town-plat.  He 
settled  here  before  1812,  and  lived  and 
died  on  his  place.  He  had  two  sons, 
Simeon  and  Guy  W.,  who  lived  here 
until  after  1830,  and  then  moved  West. 
Pool  had  been  a seafaring  man,  and 
like  most  sailors,  was  greatly  addicted 
to  profanity.  He  was  a large  man 
physically,  and  of  more  than  average 
intelligence.  He  served  as  justice  of 
the  peace  some  years  before  the  organ- 
ization of  Morgan  County. 

John  Bell,  son-in-law  of  Simeon  Pool, 
probably  came  about  the  same  time. 
He  was  a native  of  Tennessee,  but 
moved  here  from  Marietta.  He  was 
the  proprietor  of  the  lower  part  of 
the  town,  but  sold  out  to  John  Sea- 
man in  1817.  His  sons  were  John 
Randolph,  Simeon  and  William ; his 
daughters,  Mary  Ann  (Miller)  and  Har- 
riet (Lackey) — the  latter  still  living 
in  McConnelsville.  Bell  was  a rough 
mechanic,  a boatbuilder,  etc.  He  was 
a large,  strong  man,  of  good  intelli- 
gence, but  intemperate.  He  used  to 
compose  verses  and  songs,  which  were 
considered  remarkably  good. 
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George  Miller,  who  kept  the  first 
tavern,  located  on  the  site  of  the  town  in 
1815.  He  moved  here  from  Salt  Run, 
where  he  had . previously  been  engaged 
in  making  salt.  He  afterward  moved 
farther  up  the  river,  where  he  died. 

One  of  the  earliest  pioneers,  William 
Palmer,  came  with  his  family  in  the 
fall  of  1818,  and  with  another  family 
wintered  in  a log  cabin.  The  cabin 
was  without  a floor.  A table  was  im- 
provised out  of  a tool-chest,  and  blocks 
sawed  off  the  end  of  a log  served  in- 
stead of  chairs.  Mr.  Palmer  had  five 
sons — Jackson,  Ambrose,  -Jesse,  Elias 
and  William.  Ambrose  W.  was  a Cali- 
fornia “forty-niner;”  was  sheriff  of 
Calaveras  County,  and  had  many  ex- 
citing adventures  in  that  wild  period 
which  followed  the  discovery  of  gold. 

William  B.  Young,  a prominent  man 
among  the  early  settlers  and  afterward 
associate  judge,  located  in  Malta  in 
1817.  A hewed  log  house  built  by 
him  in  that  year  is  still  standing  on 
the  bank  of  the  river  below  the  bridge. 
He  was  a quiet,  unobtrusive  and  much- 
respected  citizen.  He  built  and  oper- 
ated the  first  ferry  across  the  river 
between  McConnelsville  and  Malta. 
He  also  kept  a few  groceries  for  sale  at 
his  house.  About  1818  he  built  a saw- 
mill above  the  town  on  the  stream  since 
known  as  Clemens’  Run.  Judge  Young 
died  suddenly,  and  after  his  death  his 
widow  rented  the  ferry.  Three  sons — 
William  B.,  Alexander  and  Joseph- — and 
four  daughter's  comprised  his  family. 

On  lot  To,  where  is  now  the  residence 
of  Robert  button,  stood  the  log  cabin 
built  by  Win.  Palmer,  the  first  cabinet- 
maker and  carpenter  of  the  village,  not 
only  in  time  but  in  skill  as  a mechanic, 
lie  afterward  built  the  frame  on  the 
southeast  corner  of  Main  and  Center, 


where  Dr.  Rusk  resides.  Mrs.  Wm. 
Sherwood,  one  of  his  daughters,  says 
her  parents  came  to  Malta  in  1818,  and 
built  and  resided  in  the  log  cabin  for 
several  years.  She  is  one  of  the  few 
persons  yet  living  who  were  residents 
of  Malta  in  1S18-1I),  and  could  fill  a 
volume  with  reminiscences  of  the  days 
when  bears  and  deer  and  wolves  were  not 
strangers  on  the  adjacent  hills,  and  occa- 
sionally visitors  of  the  village.  She 
gives  one  instance  of  a nocturnal  visitor 
still  less  welcome.  Early  one  night, 
while  a number  of  the  family — mother 
and  children — were  engaged  in  boil- 
ing sugar-water  in  the  vicinity  of 
home,  preceded  by  a terrific  scream  a 
panther  leaped  into  the  light  of  the 
campfire.  Although  greatly  alarmed, 
they  did  not  lose  their  presence  of 
mind,  and  while  the  more  juvenile 
placed  the  fire  between  them  and  the 
visitor,  the  others  lighted  their  pre- 
pared torches,  and  with  calls  for  aid, 
which  were  responded  to,  induced  his 
retreat.  But  there  were  then  no  bear 
or  panther-hunters  in  Malta,  and  the 
prowler  went  on  his  way  unharmed. 

Mrs.  Sherwood  says  that  in  ISIS 
there  were  six  families  in  Malta — those 
of  William  B.  Young,  Jonathan  Whit- 
ney, George  Miller,  John  Seaman,  -Jon- 
athan McMullen  and  William  Palmer 
and  memory  through  the  mist  of  years 
can  only  perceive  double  that  number 
in  1826,  when  there  were  ten  or  twelve 
dwellings,  nor  present  a panorama  of 
progress  from  then  till  now,  when 
there  are  about  one  hundred  and  twenty- 
five. 

The  first  store,  if  such  it  could  be 
called,  was  started  in  1818  by  Hyman 
Lazarus,  a Jew,  who  had  previously 
tramped  about  the  country  as  a ped- 
dler. lie  had  but  a very  small  stock. 
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but  sold  whisky,  bought  ginseng,  and 
made  some  show  of  business.  lie  first 
had  his  goods  in  a room  in  the  end  of 
Young’s  house,  but  afterward  built  a 
story-and-a-half  log  house  where  A.  W. 
Walker’s  residence  now  is,  where  he 
continued  business  many  years. 

A few  years  later  Abel  James,  from 
Virginia,  opened  a small  store  in  the 
building  on  the  lot  now  occupied  by 
Coulson  V Co.’s  store,  where  George 
Miller  had  kept  the  first  tavern.  In 
1829  James  sold  out  to  Francis  A. 
Barker,  Esq.,  county  auditor,  who 
moved  his  family  into  the  rooms  over 
the  store.  The  kitchen,  which  was  also 
the  ’Squire’s  office,  was  on  the  ground 
door  in  the  rear  of  the  store.  Later 
Barker  erected  a brick  store. 

Speaking  of  Mr.  Barker,  who  was  an 
early  justice  of  the  peace,  brings  to 
mind  the  following  anecdote: 

On  one  occasion  a stout,  athletic 
bully  named  Adams  had  whipped  most 
unmercifully  a fellow  known  as  “Blinky” 
Johnson,  whom  he  had  met  at  the  gro- 
cery and  saloon  of  Lazarus,  the  Jew. 
’Squire  Barker  issued  a warrant  and  had 
Adams  arrested,  then  left  the  town,  to 
be  gone  for  the  day  on  business.  As 
the  day  wore  away,  Adams,  who  was 
in  the  custody  of  James  Roland,  be- 
came uneasy,  and  taking  advantage  of 
relaxed  vigilance  on  the  part  of  his 
keeper  made  a dash  for  liberty,  and  be- 
took himself  towards  the  woods.  Mr. 
Roland  was  too  aged  to  overtake  the 
prisoner,  therefore  he  summoned  John 
Wright,  a young  man,  and  ordered  him 
to  bring  back  the  fugitive.  Wright 
quickly  began  the  chase,  was  joined  by 
Joshua  Davis  and  others,  and  an  inter- 
esting running  match  ensued.  Adams, 
seeing  that  he  was  likely  to  be  over- 
taken, rushed  into  John  Seaman’s  house 


and  out  through  the  back  door,  Wright- 
close  after  him.  Adams  was  soon  over- 
taken and  secured. 

Adams  had  his  trial  in  the  ’Squire’s 
kitchen,  back  of  his  store.  lie  sat  on 
the  bed  while  Johnson,  the  prosecuting 
witness,  gave  his  testimony,  in  the 
course  of  which  he  used  some  very  un- 
complimentary language  regarding  the 
prisoner.  Adams,  not  being  able  to 
control  his  temper,  made  a spring  to- 
ward Johnson,  and  with  one  blow  felled 
him  to  the  floor.  For  this  offense 
Adams  was  taken  to  jail,  but  managed 
to  make  his  escape  by  boring  through 
the  log  walls  of  the  primitive  structure. 

John  Seaman  arrived  in  the  incipient 
village  August  2 1817,  coming  from 
Zanesville  in  a canoe.  lie  was  a native 
of  Bedford  County,  Pa.,  and  came  to 
Ohio  from  Wayne  County  in  that 
State.  He  purchased  land  of  John 
Bell,  and  thus  became  the  proprietor  of 
the  greater  part  of  the  town.  He  first 
moved  into  a house  that  had  previously 
been  occupied  by  Charles  Ivinzel. 
Shortly  afterward  he  erected  a shoe- 
maker's shop,  and  next  a log  dwelling. 
As  the  first  Knight  of  St.  Crispin,  with 
the  assistance  of  his  sons,  he  made 
coarse  and  fine  shoes  to  order  for  the 
people  of  the  village  and  the  surround- 
ing country.  He  died  in  Malta.  The 
family  consisted  of  ten  children- — Min- 
erva (Pool),  Milton,  Harmon,  Henry, 
Prudence  (Kirby),  Charles  O.,  John  L., 
David,  Karcissa  (Beck),  Jesse  and 
Perley.  Three  are  still  living — Har- 
mon, born  in  1809,  and  a resident  of 
Malta  since  1817 ; Charles  O.  and  Jesse. 

William  Palmer  began  working  at 
his  trade,  cabinet  making,  in  1818,  and 
for  many  years  supplied  the  demand 
for  articles  in  his  line.  In  1841,  with 
his  son,  Jackson  J.,  he  founded  the 
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Malta  Furniture  Manufactory.  At  first 
all  the  work  was  done  by  man  power, 
but  in  1851  a steam  engine  was  added. 
This  engine,  the  first  built  in  the 
county,  was  a product  of  the  foundry  of 
Dunsmoor  A Dickerson.  In  1858  H. 
Dunsmoor  and  Samuel  McCaslin 
bought  the  furniture  manufactory  from 
J.  J.  Palmer.  Three  years  later  Duns- 
moor A Son  became  the  proprietors  of 
the  establishment,  which  is  still  run  in 
the  same  name,  although  the  senior 
Dunsmore  is  now  deceased.  From  a 
small  beginning  the  works  have  grow  A 
in  size  and  importance  until  they  now 
rank  among  the  chief  industries  of  the 
town.  In  1875  the  first  parlor  organ 
made  in  the  county  was  manufactured 
in  this  establishment.  Several  have 
since  been  made. 

The  first  tavern  was  a hewed  log 
house,  on  the  present  site  of  A.  A.  Coul- 
son  A Co.’s  store,  erected  by  George 
Miller.  Miller  kept  tavern  a few  years 
and  was  succeeded  by  William  Murphy. 
Next  Abel  James  kept  store  in  the  build- 
ing, purchasing  it  for  $150.  Francis  A. 
Parker  next  occupied  it;  then  the  Grif- 
fiths owned  it  and  sold  out  to  Alexan- 
der Simpson.  About  1836  Simpson,  in 
partnership  with  Milton  Seaman,  kept 
store  there.  The  building  was  next 
occupied  by  J.  M.  Rogers  as  a saddler’s 
shop,  and  afterward  by  Lazarus,  the 
Jew.  In  1846  it  was  torn  down  and 
the  present  building  erected. 

The  new  building  was  first  occupied 
by  Alexander  Simpson  as  a store  ; then 
by  Simpson  A Woodmansee ; next  by 
Joseph  Black,  and  afterward  succes- 
sively by  Thomas  W.  Simpson  and  Simp- 
son A Young  (T.  W.  Simpson  and  Win, 
P.  Young). 

The  first  tinshop  in  the  place  was 
opened  in  1846  by  John  Mellor,  who 


is  still  in  the  same  business.  Mr.  Mel- 
lor learned  his  trade  with  George  P. 
Morris  in  McConnelsville. 

In  1844  Hiel  Dunsmoor  and  David 
Dickerson  started  the  Malta  Foundry, 
the  second  in  the  county.  Later  Eras- 
tus  Guthrie  became  one  of  the  firm, 
which  carried  on  business  under  the 
name  of  IT.  Dunsmoor  A Co.  Milton 
Seaman  bought  out  Dickerson’s  inter- 
est and  the  firm  name  became  Duns- 
moor, Guthrie  A Co.  In  1853  Dunsmoor 
and  Seaman  sold  out  and  the  firm  of 
Guthrie,  White  A Wadley  began  bus- 
iness. In  1858  J.  Q.  and  P.  P.  Dicker- 
son  bought  the  entire  establishment 
and  carried  on  business  under  the  name 
of  J.  Q.  Dickerson  A Co.  In  1864  W. 
P.  and  John  Brown  and  James  and 
Frank  P.  Manly  succeeded  to  the  own- 
ership of  the  property  which  thus  be- 
came the  basis  of  the  Brown-Manly 
Plow  Works. 

The  first  mill  in  Malta  was  built  by 
Isaac  Baker  on  two  Hatboats,  and  was 
of  the  rare  pattern  known  as  a u float- 
ing mill.”  (For  a description  of  it  see 
chapter  on  Internal  Improvements.) 
Baker  came  from  Washington  County 
and  rented  Young’s  ferry.  It  is  related 
that  the  first  time  Ilyman  Lazarus,  the 
Jew,  saw  a steamboat  on  the  river,  he 
came  to  Baker  on  the  run,  his  eyes 
wide  with  astonishment,  and  shouted, 
uMr.  Baker!  Mr.  Baker!  your  mill  hat 
got  loose,  und  he  is  coomin  o<»p  the 
river  a-grindin'  like  the  devil  !” 

About  1830  Abraham  Lippett  con- 
structed a brush  dam  across  the  river 
near  where  is  now  the  Malta  Mill,  and 
built  a mill,  which  was  in  operation  a 
few  years. 

The  first  drugstore  was  established 
by  James  Cornelius  in  1852.  In  1867 
he  sold  out  to  Dr.  W.  Wood,  who  con- 
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tinned  business  in  the  same  vicinity — 
on  the  east  side  of  Bell  street — until 
1873,  when  he  sold  out  to  Dr.  Daniel 
Rusk,  who  still  continues  the  business. 
George  Z.  Dickerson  began  the  drugbusi- 
ness  in  1868,  and  is  still  engaged  in  it. 

The  first  fancy-goods  store  was 
started  by  G.  E.  Halliday,  who  sold 
out  to  James  Neely.  The  latter  sold 
to  Robert  Button  in  1879.  The  Misses 
Beckwith  opened  a millinery  and  fancy- 
goods  store  in  1878. 

A.  L.  Miller  was  the  pioneer  jeweler 
of  Malta,  and  is  still  in  successful  bus- 
iness. In  1872  he  erected  the  Miller 
Building,  in  which  the  Malta  National 
Bank  is  located. 

In  1827,  on  the  corner  opposite 
James’  store,  Henry  Dawes  embarked 
in  the  mercantile  business.  He  was  a 
man  of  somewhat  peculiar  tempera- 
ment, but  enterprising  and  very  success- 
ful in  business.  He  became  a promi- 
nent citizen  and  represented  the  county 
in  the  legislature.  He  continued  busi- 
ness until  about  1857,  then  removed  to 
Wisconsin,  where  he  died. 

All  the  early  merchants  sold  whisky, 
and  with  many  of  them  it  was  custom- 
ary to  keep  a bottle  standing  on  the 
counter. 

Malta  grew  very  slowly.  Although 
a trading-point  of  considerable  impor- 
tance in  the  early  years,  yet  the  village 
increased  very  slowly  in  population 
until  after  the  beginning  of  the  slack 
water  improvement  of  the  Muskingum. 
Since  then  the  town  has  rapidly  im- 
proved, and  its  business  development 
has  been  correspondingly  great. 

It  was  incorporated  as  a village  by  a 
special  act  of  the  legislature  passed 
March  7,  1842.  John  Timms  was  the 
first  mayor  and  Hi  el  Dunsmoor  the 
first  recorder. 


In  the  amount  of  business  transacted 
and  in  general  thrift  and  enterprise 
there  is  no  village  in  Southern  Ohio 
which  can  make  a better  showing  in 
proportion  to  population.  There  were 
652  inhabitants  in  1880,  according  to 
the  census  of  that  year. 

The  Malta  National  Bank,  the  first 
and  only  banking  institution  in  the  town, 
was  chartered  in  1872,  and  began  busi- 
ness November  19  of  the  same  year,  in 
the  rooms  still  occupied.  The  first 
officers  were  E.  M.  Stanbery,  president; 
Joshua  Davis,  M.  McDaniel,  John  Hall, 
John  Harris,  John  Miller  and  F.  B. 
Pond,  directors  ; D.  IT.  Mortley,  cashier, 
and  H.  D.  Miller,  bookkeeper.  D.  H. 
Mortley  was  succeeded  as  cashier  in 
1874  by  H.  D.  Miller,  and  W.  H.  Pier- 
point-  became  bookkeeper.  Mr.  Miller 
still  holds  the  position  of  cashier.  The 
remaining  officers  in  December,  1885, 
were  as  follows:  W.  P.  Sprague,  presi- 
dent ; George  S.  Corner,  vice-president ; 
Joshua  Davis,  E.  M.  Stanbery,  John 
Miller,  Peter  Miller,  J.  M.  Rogers, 
directors.  The  bank  is  well-managed 
and  prosperous.  Capital,  $75,000. 

The  leading  business  firms  of  Malta 
in  the  year  1885  were  as  follows : 

Brown-Manly  Plow  Co.,  manufact- 
urers of  agricultural  implements;  G. 
L.  Hoffman  A Sons,  tanners;  II.  Duns- 
raoor  A Son,  furniture  manufacturers ; 
the  Malta  National  Bank ; Corner, 
Walker  A Davis,  dry  goods  and  mer- 
chant- tailoring;  A.  A.  Coulson  A Co., 
and  Dewees  A Co.,  dry  goods  ; George 
Z.  Dickerson  and  Dr.  Daniel  Rusk, 
drugs  ; J.  M.  Rogers  A Co.,  hardware  ; 
Robert  Button  and  E.  A S.  Bediwith, 
millinery  and  notions ; II.  A.  Davis,  G. 
S.  Hann  and  F.  C.  Thomas,  groceries ; 
C.  Palmer,  cigars;  A.  L.  Miller,  jew- 
elry; John  Mellor,  tinsmith;  John 
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Glass  and  J.  W.  Thomas,  hotels,  besides 
the  usual  variety  of  minor  business  in- 
terests. 

W.  P.  Sprague  & Co.  began  the  mer- 
cantile business  in  1853.  The  members 
of  the  firm  were  W.  P.  Sprague,  Joshua 
Davis  and  John  E.  Thomas.  J.  H. 
Davis  and  R.  II.  L.  Updike  afterward 
became  members  of  the  firm,  taking  the 
places  of  Joshua  Davis  and  W.  P. 
Sprague,  respectively.  The  firm  was 
Davis,  Thomas  & Co.,  and  next  Rogers, 
Thomas  & Co.,  then  Coulson  & Ilann, 
Power,  Coulson  & Ilann,  Power  & 
Hann,  and  next  discontinued. 

The  hardware  business  was  not  made 
a distinct  one  until  the  village  had  grown 
to  considerable  size.  The  hardware  firm 
of  J.  M.  Rogers  & Co.,  the  first  and  at 
present  the  only  one  in  town,  was  es- 
tablished in  1855,  and  for  thirty  years 
has  carried  on  a successful  business. 

The  head  of  this  firm,  James  M.  Rog- 
ers, one  of  the  leading  business  men  of 
the  town,  was  born  in  Fairfield  County, 
Ohio,  in  1819.  His  father,  John  Rog- 
ers, a local  preacher  of  the  Methodist 
church,  moved  his  family  to  Malta  in 
1842.  He  was  a native  of  Virginia; 
died  in  1877,  aged  over  eighty  years.  J. 
M.  Rogers  began  business  in  Malta  in 
1842  as  a saddler  and  harnessmaker  ; 
was  afterward  in  the  dry-goods  business, 
and  since  1855  in  his  present  business. 
He  has  always  taken  an  active  interest 
in  the  growth  and  prosperity  of  the 
town,  and  has  filled  many  local  offices. 
He  was  married  in  Malta  in  1852  to 
Margaret,  daughter  of  Nathan  Sprague, 
and  has  five  children  living. 

After  John  Seaman  the  next  shoe- 
maker was  Peter  Pricker,  who  came  in 
1839,  and  for  many  successive  years 
plied  the  thread  and  awl  to  the  satisfac- 
tion of  his  patrons. 


George  Townsend  came  to  Malta  in 
1839,  and  commenced  making  saddles 
and  harnesses  in  a shop  on  Main  street, 
between  Pell  and  Adams  streets.  -I. 
M.  Rogers  began  the  same  business  in 
1842. 

William  Breeze  had  a small  dwelling 
and  a blacksmith  shop  on  the  south  west 
corner  of  Bell  and  Main  streets.  He 
afterward  made  additions  to  his  house 
and  converted  it  into  a hotel,  which  is 
now  kept  by  John  Glass. 

On  the  southwest  corner  of  Adams 
and  Main  streets  was  a frame  building 
erected  by  William  Sherwood.  The 
building  was  burned  down  when  owned 
by  Isaac  Hedges,  who,  in  1880,  erected 
the  three-story  brick  building,  now  the 
popular  “Valley  House,”  kept  by  J.  V . 
Thomas. 

Edward  and  William  Miller,  with 
whom  II.  Dunsmoor  was  associated  for 
a time,  were  merchants  between  1830 
and  1840.  Timms  & Dunsmoor,  and 
Timms,  Dunsmoor  & Taylor  succeeded 
them. 

George  L.  Corner  came  to  Malta  in 
1833.  With  the  assistance  of  a man 
whom  he  brought  with  him,  Mr.  Corner, 
went  into  the  woods,  felled  trees,  hewed 
timber  and  erected  a building  for  a store. 
(This  structure  was  removed  to  the 
Joshua  Davis  lot  in  1846,  to  make  room 
for  the  Corner  Block.  For  a number  of 
years  it  was  used  as  a tobacco  packing- 
house, but  afterward  torn  down.)  Later 
Mr.  Corner  took  his  brother  Arthur  into 
partnership.  In  1837  Joshua  Davis 
bought  out  Arthur  Corner,  and  the  firm 
became  Corner  & Davis.  In  1848  Will- 
iam P.  Sprague,  who  had  previously 
clerked  for  the  firm,  was  admitted  to 
partnership.  In  1853  the  firm  became 
G.  L.  Corner  & Co,  Peter Woodmansee 
and  Albert  Clarke  taking  the  place  of 
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Sprague  and  Davis,  who  retired.  G.  L. 
Corner  died  in  1857.  Woodmansee  re- 
tired shortly  before,  and  the  business 
was  managed  by  Clarke,  the  Corner 
heirs  being  his  partners.  Joshua  Davis 
became  connected  with  the  firm  again 
in  1831,  and  business  was  carried  on 
under  the  name  of  Corner,  Davis  A Co. 
Upon  the  death  of  Mrs.  G.  L.  Corner, 
GeorgeS.  Corner  became  a member,  the 
style  of  the  firm  continuing  the  same 
until  1838.  Davis  then  retired,  and  the 
firm  became  Clarke  & Corner,  and  so 
remained  until  it  was  consolidated  with 
the  firm  of  A.  W.  Walker  & Co.,  in 
1871,  under  the  style  of  Clarke,  Corner 
& Walker.  J.  G.  Walker  and  Clarke 
sold  their  interests  in  1873,  and  J.  F. 
Davis  became  a member  of  the  firm,  the 
name  of  which  was  changed  to  Corner, 
Walker  & Davis,  which  is  the  present 
style.  The  firm  do  an  extensive  dry- 
goods and  tailoring  business. 

On  the  bank  of  the  river  near  a spring 
Israel  Redman  erected  his  residence 
prior  to  1825.  It  was  a building  about 
twenty  feet  square,  the  lower  story  of 
stone  and  the  upper  of  logs.  Adjacent 
was  bis  tanyard,  currying  shop  and 
barkmill.  Later,  on  Pool  street,  Emery 
and  David  Keyes  started  another  tan- 
nery. The  third  and  present  was 
started  by  George  Brownell.  Tie  sold 
out  to  Robt.  Crawford.  The  property 
then  passed  to  Davis  & Hoffman,  and 
next  to  G.  L.  Hoffman  & Sons,  the 
present  proprietors.  The  establishment 
does  a large  business  and  is  among  the 
most  important  industries. 

The  schoolhouse,  which  occupies  the 
southside  of  the  East  Square,  was  built 
in  1858.  It  is  a two-story  brick  building. 
Prof.  James  M.  Rusk  has  been  the 
superintendent  for  a number  of  years. 

On  the  West  Square  is  the  town  hall, 


built  in  1879.  ft  is  a two-story  brick 
45  feet  on  Adams  by  75  on  Main  street. 
The  interior  is  neatly  finished  and  will 
seat  an  audience  of  300  persons.  The 
lower  story  is  divided  into  rooms  for 
the  mayor’s  office,  township  trustees’ 
office,  marshal’s  office  and  lock-up. 

In  the  early  years  of  Malta  it  was 
understood  that  the  squares  on  the 
east  and  west  corners  of  Adams  and 
Mam  streets  were  intended  for  the 
courthouse  and  jail  in  the  event  of 
obtaining  the  county  seat.  But  in  this 
as  in  other  events  disappointments  are 
often  advantageous.  The  East  Square 
is  now  occupied,  by  a building  of  more 
value  than  a forum  for  litigation,  and  the 
West  Square  by  one  more  ornamental 
than  windows  decorated  with  iron 
lattice-work. 

The  village  got  along  without  a school- 
house  until  after  1830.  The  first  term 
of  school  in  the  place  was  taught  by 
a man  named  Walbridge  in  1820  in  a 
small  log  house  situated  on  the  lot  now 
owned  by  Uriah  Brown.  There  were 
few  schools  in  the  early  years,  most  of 
the  young  people  who  went  to  school 
at  all  attending  in  McConnelsville.  The 
first  schoolhouse,  a frame  building,  was 
erected  about  1838  on  the  square  near 
where  the  present  school  building  is, 
and  served  until  the  present  house  was 
built. 

BROWN-MANLY  PLOW  COMPANY. 

In  the  year  1857  W.  P.  & John 
Brown  commenced  the  manufacture  of 
a one-horse  double-shovel  plow  with 
iron  beams,  at  Unionville,  in  this  county. 
The  substitution  of  iron  for  wood  in  the 
main  frame  work  of  the  plow  was  a 
popular  innovation,  giving  the  imple- 
ment strength,  increased  durability  and 
a sight  appearance,  much  in  contrast 
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with  the  clumsy  character  of  its  pro- 
genitor. The  work  was  carried  on  by 
a few  hands  in  an  ordinary  blacksmith- 
shop  without  the  use  of  machinery,  and 
the  product — a few  hundred  per  year 
— were  hauled  over  the  country  by 
wagon  and  peddled  through  this 
and  adjacent  counties  by  the  enterpris- 
ing proprietors.  Finding  their  location 
undesirable  and  that  the  business  could 
be  enlarged  under  more  favorable  cir- 
cumstances, they  removed  to  Malta, 
in  the  year  1359,  where  a building  was 
secured  of  sufficient  capacity  to  enable 
them  to  work  twelve  to  fifteen  hands, 
thus  increasing  their  product  so  that 
after  the  supply  of  the  home  demand  a 
surplus  was  left  to  be  sent  to  more  dis- 
tant points,  and  wherever  the  plow  went 
it  found  friends.  The  location  occu- 
pied by  their  shop  at  this  time  was  the 
present  site  of  the  new  M.  E.  Church. 

In  1864  James  and  Frank  B.  Manly 
associated  themselves  with  the  Browns 
under  the  firm  name  of  Brown,  Manly 
& Company,  for  the  continued  prosecu- 
tion of  the  business  on  a larger  scale. 
The  Manly  Brothers  had  previously 
been  engaged  in  the  manufacture  of 
threshing  machines,  horsepowers,  wag- 
ons, canemills,  etc.,  at  Chaneyville, 
where  they  had  done  quite  a prosper- 
ous business  since  1348.  In  removing 
to  Malta  they  merged  their  business 
into  that  of  the  new  concern,  trans- 
ferring their  machinery,  patterns,  etc., 
etc.,  so  that  the  firm  of  Brown,  Manly 
& Co.,  while  making  the  plow  their 
leading  manufacture,  gave  considerable 
attention  to  the  specialties  of  the 
Manlys. 

About  this  time  a purchase  was  made 
of  a patent  that  had  been  taken  out  on 
the  double-shovel  plow  some  time  pre- 
viously. This  proved  to  be  a valuable 


acquisition,  as  it  enabled  the  owners  to 
practically  control  the  manufacture  of 
this  implement  and  gave  them,  in  a 
measure,  monopoly  of  its  sale. 

The  proprietors,  finding  their  quar- 
ters too  straitened  for  the  volume  of 
their  business,  purchased  the  foundry 
and  property  of  Guthrie  & Co.,  where, 
after  some  enlargement  and  modifica- 
tions of  machinerv,  the  new  concern 
opened  out  upon  an  extended  scale. 
The  business  now  went  forward  pros- 
perously. The  plow  found  ready  sale 
and  became  a source  of  considerable 
profit.  The  want  of  capital  sufficient 
to  handle  the  business  to  the  best  ad- 
vantage occasioned  some  inconven- 
ience, and  to  broaden  the  basis  of  opera- 
tions, it  was  resolved  to  form  a joint 
stock  company.  In  1870  articles  of  in- 
corporation were  obtained,  and  the  con- 
cern assumed  the  name  of  the  41  Brown- 
Manly  Plow  Company,”  with  a char- 
tered capital  of  $100,000,  a number  of 
citizens  of  the  county  identifying  them- 
selves as  stockholders. 

The  officers  chosen  at  the  commence- 
ment of  the  organization  were  as  fol- 
lows: President,  Joshua  Davis;  super- 
intendent, W . P.  Brown  ; secretary, 
Moses  McDaniel ; treasurer,  George  S. 
Corner;  W.  P.  Brown,  James  Manly, 
Joshua  Davis,  John  Harris,  E.  M.  Stan- 
bery,  W,  P.  Sprague,  and  Moses  Mc- 
Daniel, directors. 

The  concern  was  now  launched  for  a 
still  more  prosperous  career.  The  plant 
was  overhauled,  ground  extended,  build- 
ing enlarged,  new  shops  erected  and 
old  ones  improved,  additional  machinery 
of  modern  sty des  was  introduced  and  nu- 
merous modifications  made  to  increase 
the  efficiency  of  the  establishment. 
The  company  now  entered  upon  the 
construction  of  a new  article  in  the 
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schedule  of  their  wares — the  wheel  cul- 
tivator for  two  horses.  This  was  a 
more  elaborate  machine  than  the  double- 
shovel  and  required  considerable  me- 
chanical skill  to  bring  it  to  a degree  of 
perfection  which  would  insure  success. 
This,  however,  was  not  wanting,  as  the 
heads  of  the  concern  were  all  practical 
mechanics  with  a good  degree  of  inge- 
nuity and  constructive  genius.  The 
cultivator  proved  a success  and  found  a 
ready  market,  and  swelled  very  largely 
the  value  of  the  annual  product  of  the 
works. 

The  general  course  of  the  business 
from  this  on  was  properous.  The  vol- 
ume of  the  trade  and  the  amount  of 
the  manufactures  was  steadily  on  the 
increase,  and  the  factory  never  closed 
its  doors  for  the  want  of  orders  or 
failed  to  supply  its  operatives  with  the 
usual  amount  of  employment.  The  de- 
mand for  the  goods  made  has  always 
been  up  to  and  sometimes  beyond  the 
capacity  of  the  works  to  produce.  The 
“ Malta,  ” goods  wherever  known  are 
esteemed  as  good  as  the  best.  This  has, 
of  course,  given  them  prominence  and 
ready  entrance  into  widely-extended 
avenues  of  trade,  reaching  into  two- 
thirds  of  the  States  of  the  Union,  and 
given  the  village  of  Malta,  the  location 
of  the  works,  a wide  advertisement  in 
the  distant  regions  of  the  South  and 
West. 

The  shops  now  embrace  a ground 
lioor  area  of  25,000  square  feet,  and  are 
mostly  three  stories  high  with  a capac- 
ity of  working  150  to  200  men,  and  two 
warehouses  two  stories  high  with  ground 
area  of  5,300  square  feet.  The  power 
consists  of  twin  engines  of  60-horse 
power  each.  The  personnel  of  the  con- 
cern has  undergone  some  changes  within 
the  ten  years  of  its  organization  as  a 


corporation.  The  present  officers  are 
James  Manly,  president;  John  Brown, 
superintendent ; W.  P.  Sprague,  secre- 
tary and  treasurer ; John  Brown,  James 
Manly,  Frank  B.  Manly,  W.  P.  Sprague 
and  U.  H.  Brown,  directors. 

When  it  is  considered  that  the  loca- 
tion of  this  establishment  is  off  the  line 
of  any  railroad,  and  dependent  wholly 
upon  river  navigation  for  transporta- 
tion, both  in  receipt  of  material  and 
transmission  of  goods  to  market,  it  may 
excite  surprise  that  they  have  been  able 
to  meet  and  withstand  sharp  compe- 
tition and  make  a success  of  the  bus- 
iness. To  whatever  cause  this  maybe 
attributed,  it  must  be  allowed  that  while 
the  existence  of  such  an  establishment 
is  an  honor  to  the  county  and  of  value 
to  its  citizens,  some  credit  must  be  given 
to  the  skill,  enterprise  and  management 
of  its  proprietors. 

CHURCHES. 

Malta  Methodist  Episcopal  Church — 
Was  organized  by  Rev.  James  T.  Dona- 
hoo  in  1833.  The  original  members 
were  George  L.  Corner,  Sally  Corner, 
Charles  Bryan,  James  Carlin,  Mrs.  James 
Carlin,  Catherine  Barker,  Betsy  Stone, 
Elizabeth  Davis,  Alex.  B.  Scott  and 
Michael  Wiseman.  First  church  officers 
were  Geo.  L.  Corner,  steward ; Alex.  B. 
Scott,  class  leader.  The  succession  of 
pastors  has  been  Revs.  Donahoo,  Milli- 
gan, Shaw,  Dodds,  Kellogg,  Shelton, 
Reed,  Hill,  Meyers,  Baird,  Parker,  Sco- 
vell,  Brown,  West,  Brown,  Cutcheon, 
ITalliday,  Ellis,  Halliday,  Harvey,  Cun- 
ningham, Wilson,  Munsell,  Dixon, 
Hamilton,  Gurley,  Hamilton,  Hurd, 
Fleming,  Spencer,  Erampton,  Shelton, 
Frampton,  Hooper,  Ellis,  Felton,  Ellis, 
Kelley,  Sheets,  Greeg,  Barniger,  Adam- 
son, Fink,  Sowers,  Lowe,  Woolfe,  Jones, 
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Thomas,  Gartner,  Thomas,  Frampton, 
Stivers,  Thurber,  Wakefield,  Sites,  Nay- 
lor, Fry,  Carr,  Nast,  Cochran,  Hixson, 
Lewis,  Sowers  and  Tibbies.  Three  of 
the  above,  Revs.  Spencer,  Fry  and  Nast, 
were  during-  their  pastorates  elected  to 
chairs  in  universities  at  Athens,  O., 
Bloomington,  111.,  and  Cincinnati,  O. 

Rev.  Spencer  has  for  many  years  been 
consul  at  Geneva  and  other  European 
cities.  The  first  church  edifice  was 
built  in  1846 ; it  was  of  brick,  and  cost 
$1,500. 

The  present  church  was  erected  in 
1883.  in  size  it  is  60x60  feet,  and  cost 
$7,000.  Its  architecture  is  pleasing,  and 
it  is  the  most  elaborate  and  commodious 
church  structure  in  the  county.  The 
present  membership  is  236,  with  a 
Sabbath-school  attendance  of  890. 

Christian  Church  of  Malta.  — The 
Christian  Church  of  Malta  was  first 
organized  in  1859  by  Elders  Asbury  Gard- 
ner and  Enoch  Dye.  Services  were  regu- 
larly held  until  about  1861,  when  the 
society  was  fora  time  broken  up.  April 
10, 1865,  the  church  was  reorganized  With 
the  following  members:  Susan  Tanner, 
Elizabeth  Townsend,  Eli  Smith,  Ellen 
Smith,  Leithev  Smith,  Thomas  Sheridan, 
Edith  Sheridan,  A.  P.  Sheridan,  Matilda 
Shook,  Philip  Strahl,  Rhoda  Strahl, 
Daniel  Rusk,)Martha  Rusk,  Susan  Riley, 
.1 . M.  Rusk,  Jacob  Power,  Elizabeth 
Palmer,  Mary  Phillips,  Mary  Paterson, 
Samuel  Miller,  Margaret  Miller,  Alex. 
Miller,  June  Mann,  Isaac  Howes, 
Keziah  Harding,  Ann  Harding,  T.  B. 
Pouts,  Mary  Pouts,  Enoch  Dye,  Eliza 
Dye,  Catherine  Dunlop  and  Bicy 
Daniels. 

The  lirst  elders  were:  Thomas  Sheri- 
dan and  Samuel  Miller.  Deacons:  T. 
B.  Carter,  W.  J.  Sheridan,  A.  J.  Miller. 
One  year  from  the  last  organization  J. 


II.  Wheeler  was  chosen  an  elder  and 
T.  B.  Pouts  deacon. 

The  church  building  was  erected  in 
1868,  at  a cost  of  $1,600,  including  the 
lot. 

The  church  has  a membership  of  55, 
with  a Sabbath-school  attendance  of 
between  40  and  50.  The  church  em- 
ploys no  regular  pastor,  but  is  under 
the  supervision  of  the  eldership.  They 
are  assisted  in  their  labors  by  an  evan- 
gelist. A.  R.  Pickens  has  officiated  in 
that  capacity  since  1883.-  The  present 
officers  are : Elders,  J.  H.  Wheeler,  Sam- 
uel Miller  and  W.  A.  Dunn  ; deacons, 
William  Benjamin,  T.  B.  Fonts,  A.  J. 
Miller  and  Charles  Morin ; A.  P. 
Sheridan,  clerk. 

LODGES. 

Valley  Lodge. — Valley  Lodge  No. 
145,  F.  & A.  M.,  was  organized  Novem- 
ber 13,  1846,  with  the  following  charter 
members:  James  Cornelius,  Joshua 

Davis,  Milton  Seaman,  II iel  Dunsmoor, 
Allen  Daniels,  J.  S.  McCuskey,  H.  C. 
Grimmel,  J.  G.  Shock  and  T.  D.  Cheadle. 
The  first  officers  were  James  Cornelius, 
W.  M.;  Joshua  Davis,  S.  W.;  Milton 
Seaman,  J.  W.;  Allen  Daniels,  treasurer ; 
II iel  Dunsmoor,  secretary;  J.  S.  Mc- 
Cuskey, S.  D.;  H.  C.  Grimmel,  J.  D.; 
T.  D.  Cheadle,  tyler.  Of  the  charter 
members  only  Joshua  Davis,  Allen 
Daniels  and  T.  D.  Cheadle  survive.  The 
lodge  is  in  a prosperous  condition,  and 
had  seventy  members  in  December,  1X85. 
The  officers  at  that  date  were  Israel 
Hoopes,  W.  M.;  Charles  A.  Miller,  S.  W.; 
J.  W.  McKee,  J.  ML;  James  Manley, 
treasurer;  J.  ML  Beckwith,  secretary; 
Frank  C.  Miller,  S.  I).;  S.  M.  Gillespie, 
.1.  I).;  ML  M.  Green,  tyler. 

Odd  Follows.  Malta.  Lodge  No.  287, 
I.  ( ).  ( ).  F.,  was  instituted  June  19,  1855, 
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with  the  following  charter  members  and 
first  officers : William  Sillery,  N.G.;  Sam- 
uel Swasey,  V.  (f.;  W.  II.  Blundon,  Rec. 
'Sec.;  (feo.  E.  Ilalliday,  Per.  Sec-.;  Peter 
Pricker,  Treas.;  Geo.  Weitzell,  James 
Walter,  Isaac  Walter,  George  Cain, 
Jacob  Holt  and  James  A.  Gillespie. 
Since  organization,  189  members  have 
been  admitted.  The  present  member- 
ship is  85  and  the  Lodge  is  in  a pros- 
perous condition,  having  cash  and  in- 
vestments to  the  value  of  $1,600. 
Among  the  positions  held  by  members 
of  this  Lodge,  II.  E.  Miller  was  a repre- 
sentative to  the  Grand  Lodge  of  Ohio 
from  the  29th  district;  C.  B.  Coulson 
has  served  as  District  Deputy  Grand 
Marshal.  The  olticers-elect  (J une  1886) 
were  J.  D.  Hoopes,  N.  G.;  B.  F.  Roney, 
V.  G.;  G.  M.  Black,  R.  S.;  II.  E.  Mil- 
ler, P.  S.;  II.  A.  Davis,  Treas. 

WILLIAM  SHERWOOD. 

Zurial  Sherwood,  the  progenitor  of 
the  Sherwood  family  in  Morgan  County, 
was  born  near  Hartford,  Conn.,  in  that 
memorable  year,  1776.  When  a young 
man  he  moved  to  Pennsylvania,  settling 
on  the  Susquehanna  River.  There  he 
married  Lucy  Keeler  and  for  some  time 
kept  a tavern  and  operated  a ferry  ten 
miles  below  Tunkhannock,  in  the  pres- 
ent county  of  Wyoming.  In  Decem- 
ber, 1809,  he  decided  to  remove  to  Del- 
ware,  Ohio,  to  which  place  a brother- 
in-law,  the  Rev.  Jacob  Drake,  had  pre- 
ceded him.  Accordingly,  with  his 
family,  consisting  of  his  wife  and  four 
children,  and  his  household  goods,  he 
started  on  his  journey.  They  traveled 
with  a span  of  horses  and  a yoke  of  oxen 
through  a wild  region,  and  arrived  at 
their  destination  without  accident.  At 
Delaware  they  stopped  with  Mr.  Bigs- 
by,  who  was  the  founder  of  the  town. 


At  the  outbreak  of  the  war  of  1812, 
the  inhabitants  of  Delaware  became 
alarmed  fearing  an  attack  of  Indians, 
and  many  of  them  tied  in  quest  of  a 
place  of  safety.  Mr.  Sherwood  and 
his  family  started  out  without  any 
definite  idea  of  where  his  stopping- 
place  would  be.  lie  passed  the  site 
of  the  present  city  of  Columbus,  and 
between  that  point  and  Worthington, 
met  the  army  of  General  Harrison. 
The  sight  of  the  army  brought  a feel- 
ing of  safety,  and  advancing  to  Put- 
nam, Muskingum  County,  Mr.  Sher- 
wood decided  to  locate  there  for  a time. 
During  the  war  he  engaged  in  the  trans- 
portation of  army  supplies  and  kept 
tavern.  In  1814  he  bought  what  was 
known  as  the  Moore  farm  in  the  pres- 
ent county  of  Morgan,  to  which  he  re- 
moved with  his  family  in  the  fall  of 
1818.  He  was  a pioneer  salt-maker, 
and  the  salt-well  which  he  bored  on  his 
farm  is  believed  to  have  been  the  first 
in  the  county.  He  continued  the  busi- 
ness many  years.  Mr.  Sherwood  died 
at  the  extreme  old  age  of  ninety-five. 
He  was  the  father  of  nine  children: — 
William,  Raymond,  Asa  (who  died 
young),  Nancy  (Conaway),  Keeler, 
Polly  (Wells),  Sarah  (Atchison),  Eliza 
(Robb)  and  Lucinda  (Burgoon). 

William  Sherwood,  a venerable  pio- 
neer, and  one  of  the  most  worthy  citi- 
zens of  Morgan  County,  was  born  in 
Pennsylvania,  October  1,1801.  As  will 
be  understood  from  the  foregoing 
sketch,  he  had  his  full  share  of  pioneer 
experiences  and  hardships.  Possessed 
of  a- keen,  discriminating  mind,  he  was 
an  apt  scholar,  and  made  the  best  use 
of  his  limited  opportunities.  He  was 
reared  on  the  farm,  and  in  the  winter 
of  1818-19  engaged  in  teaching  a school 
on  Oil  Spring  Run.  By  various  kinds  of 
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labor  he  became  possessed  of  a few 
hundred  dollars,  which  he  invested  in 
goods  and  engaged  in  the  mercantile 
business  in  Malta  about  1825.  After 
being  in  trade  several  years  he  engaged 
in  salt-making  on  quite  an  extensive 
scale,  which  he  followed  successfully. 
The  active  business  career  of  Mr.  Sher- 
wood covered  a period  of  more  than 
forty  years.  During  that  time  he  was 
largely  interested  in  mercantile  business, 
salt-manufacture,  farming  and  dealing- 
in  real  estate.  For  a time  he  was  also 
the  largest  producer  of  petroleum  in  this 
section.  In  company  with  G.  C.  Devol, 
for  some  time  he  handled  nearly  all  the 
salt  manufactured  on  the  river. 

While  so  extensively  engaged  in 
business  Mr.  Sherwood  did  not  neglect 
matters  of  public  import.  He  has  al- 
ways been  found  willing  to  encourage 
and  assist  every  worthy  enterprise. 
In  1852  he  was  a candidate  for 
member  of  the  constitutional  con- 
vention. He  was  also  nominated 
for  State  senator  in  1875,  but  un- 
fortunately the  party  to  which  he 
belongs  has  usually  been  in  the  minor- 
ity. He  was  active  in  the  building  of 
the  McConnelsville  and  Malta  bridge, 
and  has  ever  been  in  favor  of  public 
improvements.  He  organized  the  first 
county  agricultural  society,  and  for 
many  years  was  its  president. 

Mr.  Sherwood  was  married  in  1823 
to  Rachel  Palmer,  daughter  of  Will- 
iam Palmer,  one  of  the  pioneers  of 
Malta.  It  is  a fact  worthy  of  mention 
that  this  aged  couple  are  now  living  on 
the  spot  where  they  first  met  over  sixty- 
five  years  ago.  They  have  reared  a 
family  of  five  children,  all  of  whom 
are  still  living — Edwin,  Pern  id  i a (Pot- 
ter), Jane  (Mortley),  William  Oscar  and 
Mary  (Gage). 

' 23 


EDWIN  SHERWOOD. 

Edwin  Sherwood,  son  of  the  vener- 
able William  Sherwood,  is  a well-known 
citizen  and  a leading  farmer  of  Morgan 
County.  He  is  a native  of  the  county, 
having. been  born  in  Malta  Township, 
November  28,  1823.  Reared  in  the 
then  new  country,  he  had  only  the  ad- 
vantages for  education  afforded  by  the 
inferior  schools  of  that  period.  After 
working  on  the  farm  until  a young 
man,  he  entered  the  store  of  Henry 
Dawes,  in  Malta,  where  he  acted  as  a 
clerk  for  about  two  years.  In  1843  he 
became  a clerk  in  the  store  of  his  father, 
who  was  then  doing  business  in  Malta 
in  partnership  with  Milton  Seaman.  lie 
continued  this  employment  until  1847. 
His  father  having  purchased  the  Union 
Salt  Works,  he  then  moved  to  them 
and  took  an  interest  in  the  business.  In 
1852,  the  salt  industry  being  dull,  he 
went  to  California,  where  he  remained 
for  two  years  mining  and  working  at 
other  business.  In  1854  he  returned 
and  purchased  his  father’s  interest  in 
the  salt  works.  He  conducted  the  busi- 
ness from  that  time  until  1875,  having 
also  a farm  and  a store  besides.  He  has 
always  been  a hard-working  man,  and 
often  worked  day  and  night  about  the 
salt  works.  Having  purchased  a part 
of  the  Leggett  property  (about  200 
acres),  in  1867  he  bought  the  Alexander 
McConnel  farm  of  500  acres.  His  land, 
which  is  equal  to  any  in  Morgan  County 
in  point  of  excellence,  lies  together  upon 
the  Muskingum  River  in  the  southern 
part  of  Morgan  Township.  Mr.  Sher- 
wood is  one  of  the  largest  and  most  suc- 
cessful farmers  and  stock-raisers  of  the 
county.  lie  is  a man  of  excellent  busi- 
ness capacity,  and  withal  is  self-made. 
He  has  the  satisfaction  of  knowing  that 
he  has  earned  what  he  has — and  such 
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industry  as  lie  lias  shown  richly  merits 
success,  lie  is  a liberal  man,  a genial 
friend  and  neighbor,  and  much  re- 
spected. Mr.  Sherwood  is  a republican. 
He  has  adopted  no  religious  creed,  but 
believes  in  doing  right  and  doing  good. 
He  is  a friend  to  every  religious  denom- 
ination and  to  the  cause  of  temperance. 
He  has  never  sought  office,  yet  has 
served  as  infirmary  director  and  as 
president  of  the  Morgan  County  Agri- 
cultural Association.  He  was  married 
June  2,  1843,  to  Margaret  Gf.  Simpson, 
daughter  of  David  Simpson.  She  was 
born  in  Loudon  County,  Va.,  and  came 
to  Morgan  County  with  her  parents 
when  young.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Sherwood 
have  six  children — Arthur  L.,  William, 
Eva  (Lovell ),  Charles  W.,  Oscar  T.  and 
Edwin  M. 

JOSHUA  DAVIS. 

Daniel  Davis,  the  father  of  Joshua, 
was  of  Welsh  descent.  He  was  born 
in  Maryland,  and  resided  in  that  State 
and  Pennsylvania  until  his  removal 
to  Ohio.  He  Avas  chiefly  engaged  in 
farming,  though  he  learned  the  tailor’s 
trade  and  Avorked  at  it  for  a feAV  years. 
He  Avas  married  in  Washington  County, 
Pa.,  to  Sally  Carrol,  by  whom  he  Avasthe 
father  of  live  sons  and  one  daughter, 
all  born  in  Washington  County.  Mrs. 
Davis  died  in  Pennsylvania,  but  all  the 
children  settled  in  Ohio.  Mr.  Davis 
died  in  LTnion  Township  in  this  county 
in  1859. 

Joshua  Davis,  avIio  has  been  promi- 
nently identified  with  the  business  inter- 
ests of  Morgan  County  for  many  years, 
Avas  born  in  Washington  County,  Pa., 
June  17,1808.  His  early  life  Avas  passed 
upon  a farm  and  he  attended  the  com- 
mon schools,  having  fair  opportunities 
for  obtaining  an  education  until  lie  was 


ten  years  of  age.  Coming  to  Ohio 
Avith  his  father’s  family  in  1819  he 
found  schools  very  few  and  very  poor, 
and  for  six  years  he  did  not  see  the  in- 
side of  a schoolhouse.  At  the  age  of 
sixteen  he  engaged,  in  Barnesville,  Bel- 
mont County,  in  learning  the  tanner’s 
trade,  at  Avhich  he  served  until  he 
attained  his  majority.  In  July,  1829,  he 
came  to  Morgan  County  and  for  a 
short  time  attended  school  in  McCon- 
nelsville.  Thus  ended  his  school  educa- 
tion; but  by  reading  and  reflection, 
aided  by  keen  observation  and  sound 
judgment,  his  mind  has  become  stored 
Avith  a great  variety  of  facts  and  valu- 
able information. 

In  the  spring  succeeding  his  arrival 
in  Morgan  County,  Mr.  Davis  entered 
the  store  of  Francis  A.  Barker  in  Malta, 
Avliere  he  acted  as  clerk  for  a year 
and  a half.  In  the  fall  of  1831  he 
rented  a tannery  in  Union  Township, 
Avhich  he  purchased  in  the  folloAving 
year  and  conducted  until  1837.  Soon 
after  going  to  Union  Township  he 
taught  a Avinter  school  of  sixty  scholars. 
This  Avas  his  only  experience  in  teaching. 

In  1837  Mr.  Davis  moved  to  Malta, 
where  he  has  since  resided.  He  engaged 
in  the  mercantile  business,  in  Avhich  he 
had  a successful  and  honorable  career 
until  his  retirement  therefrom  in  1879. 
Aside  from  the  mercantile  business 
Mr.  Davis  has  had  a prominent  part  in 
other  industrial  and  commercial  enter- 
prises. He  Avas  one  of  the  organizers 
of  the  Brown-Manly  Plow  Company, 
and  served  as  president  of  the  company 
until  1883,  Avhen  he  sold  his  interest, 
lie  helped  to  organize  the  First  National 
Bank  of  McConnelsville  and  Avas  a 
member  of  the  first  board  of  directors 
of  that  institution.  He  also  assisted  in 
organizing  the  Malta  National  Bank,  of 
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which  he  has  been  a director  from  the 
beginning.  He  has  ever  been  found 
among  the  encouragers  of  public  im- 
provements, always  ready  to  promote 
the  best  interests  of  his  town  and 
county.  In  1855  he  was  elected  to  the 
office  of  County  Commissioner,  in  which 
he  served  for  sixteen  years.  In  his  exten- 
sive business  career  he  has  formed  a 
wide  circle  of  friends  and  acquaintan- 
ces among  whom  he  has  maintained 
the  highest  reputation  for  uprightness 
and  integrity  of  character.  He  was 
formerly  a whig,  but  has  been  a member 
of  the  republican  party  since  its  forma- 
tion. He  is  a prominent  member  of 
the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church  to 
which  he  has  belonged  for  over  fifty 
years. 

Mr.  Davis  was  married  July  18, 1832, 
to  Haney  Williams,  daughter  of  John 
Williams,  an  early  settler  of  McCon- 
nelsville.  She  died  in  1863,  having 
borne  nine  children — Catherine,  who 
died  young;  Rerley  R,  a minister  of 
the  Ohio  Conference  of  the  M.  E. 
Church ; Edwin  P.,  who  died  at  the 
age  of  twenty ; Oscar,  died,  aged  three 
years;  Sarah  E.,  died  when  five  months 
old ; Henry  A.,  now  a prominent  mer- 
chant of  Malta ; Mary  E.,  wife  of  Rev. 
Frank  G.  Mitchell,  of  the  Cincinnati 
Conference  of  the  M.  E.  church;  John 
Francis,  of  Corner,  Walker  & Davis, 
Malta;  and  Charles  W.,  engaged  in  the 
manufacture  of  spices  at  Wichita,  Kan. 
March  10,  180J,  Mr.  Davis  was  married 
to  his  present  wife,  Mrs.  Lucy  Wood- 
mansee  ( nee  Corner). 

JOHN  E.  THOMAS. 

John  Thomas,  the  father  of  the  im- 
mediate subject  of  this  biography,  was 
born  in  Wales,  England,  and  came  to 
this  country  in  the  same  vessel  that 


brought  Gen.  La  Fayette.  He  settled  in 
Virginia,  where  he  married  Miss  Sarah 
Cartridge.  They  resided  in  Charlestown, 
Virginia,  where  John  E.  was  born  in 
1808.  Mrs.  Thomas  was  a daughter  of 
one  of  the  prominent  men  of  that  sec- 
tion and  a slave-holder.  This  fact  in 
connection  with  business  disasters  in- 
duced them  to  emigrate  to  Ohio, 
hoping  that  in  the  new  country  they 
might  be  able  to  retrieve  their  shattered 
fortunes.  John  E.  was  a lad  of  eight 
years  at  the  time  of  the  family’s  emi- 
gration, and  still  retains  a vivid  recol- 
lection of  the  struggles  of  his  father  in 
the  new  country.  Just  as  better  times 
began  to  dawn,  the  mother  died  (1820), 
and  about  two  years  later  the  father 
also  died  leaving  their  children  to  care 
for  themselves.  At  the  age  of  fifteen 
John  E.  was  apprenticed  to  the  trade  of 
a woolen  manufacturer,  with  the  pro- 
vision that  lie  was  to  have  three  months 
schooling  each  year.  After  the  expira- 
tion of  his  term  of  apprenticeship  (five 
years  and  six  months)  he  engaged  in 
business  with  his  brother  in  New  Lex- 
ington where  they  operated  a grist  and 
woolen  mill.  In  1835  Thomas  E.  came 
to  McConnelsville  where  he  formed  a 
co  partnership  with  General  Robert  Mc- 
Connel  in  the  business  of  manufactur- 
ing woolen  goods.  They  continued  in 
business  for  nine  years.  He  next  pur- 
chased the  Malta  Mill  in  company  with 
Messrs.  Stone  and  Brown.  Two  years 
afterward  Mr.  Thomas  sold  his  interest 
and  in  company  with  Mr.  Seaman  en- 
gaged in  the  dry  goods  business  in  the 
building  known  as  the  Thomas  and 
Rogers  store-room.  In  1852  he  pur- 
chased the  Windsor  Flouring  Mill  which 
he  operated  very  successfully.  He  re- 
tained, however,  his  interest  in  the 
I store,  and  soon  after  purchased  Sea- 
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man’s  interest.  The  firm  was  after- 
ward known  as  Sprague  A Co.  In 
1855  he  bought  the  farm  where  he  now 
resides.  Since  this  time  he  has  de- 
voted himself  to  the  improvement  of 
the  property.  The  life  of  Mr.  Thomas 
has  been  a sucessful  one.  lie  lias 
identified  himself  with  all  the  leading 
enterprises  of  his  time.  He  was  one  of 
the  incorporators  of  the  First  National 
Bank  of  McConnelsville  and  was  in- 
terested for  many  years  in  its  manage- 
ment. He  was  also  prominent  in  the 
construction  of  the  bridge  and  was 
president  of  the  company  before  its 
sale  to  the  county.  Helms  been  active, 
thorough,  and  progressive  in  all  matters. 

Mr.  Thomas  has  been  married  three 
times.  His  first  wife,  whom  he  married 
in  1832,  was  Miss  Elizabeth  Comly.  He 
was  married  to  his  second  wife,  Miss 
Mary  Ann  Sprague,  in  1848.  In  1879 
he  was  married  to  his  present  wife,  nee 
Mrs.  Frankie  Webb. 

JAMES  MANLY. 

William  II.  Manly,  the  father  of  the 
subject  of  this  notice,  was  born  in  Cecil 
County,  Maryland,  in  1804.  His  wife, 
whose  maiden  name  was  Sarah  I).  Wal- 
ter, was  born  in  Chester  County,  Penn- 
sylvania. They  married  in  1827*  and 
settled  in  Chester  County,  where  they 
resided  until  1833,  when  the  family 
removed  to  Belmont  County,  Ohio. 
Mr.  Manley  was  a miller,  and  followed 
that  occupation  until  he  came  to  Ohio, 
after  which  he  worked  at  fanning.  In 
May,  1839,  he  moved  to  Homer  Town- 
ship, now  in  Morgan  County,  and  about 
four  years  later  to  Penn  Township, 
where  he  resided  until  his  decease  in 
1879.  His  first  wife  died  in  1844,  and 
in  the  following  year  he  married  Re- 
becca  Micliener,  of  Penn  Township, 


who  is  still  living.  Of  the  first  mar- 
riage eight  children  were  born,  three 
of  whom  are  dead  — James,  William, 
Rachel  (deceased),  Joseph  (deceased), 
Thomas,  Louisa  (deceased),  Frank  B. 
and  Sarah  M.  The  children  of  the 
second  marriage  were  Mary  (deceased) 
and  Anna.  Mr.  Manly  was  a Whig 
and  afterward  a Republican ; a man  of 
decided  views  and  of  unblemished  char- 
acter. 

James  Manly,  the  oldest  son  of  Will- 
iam FI.  and  Sarah  D.  Manly,  was  born 
in  Chester  County,  Pennsylvania,  Jan- 
uary 22,  1829.  He  came  to  Ohio  with 
his  parents,  and  until  sixteen  years  of 
age  worked  at  farming,  grubbing,  clear- 
ing, etc.,  having  the  usual  experience  of 
farmers’  sons  in  a new  country.  His 
school  education  was  limited,  his  attend- 
ance being  confined  to  two  or  three 
months  in  the  winter  season  at  the 
inferior  schools  of  that  time.  At  the 
age  of  sixteen  he  was  apprenticed  to 
George  Williams,  of  Morganville,  a 
manufacturer  of  wagons  and  threshing- 
machines,  to  learn  the  trade.  His  ap- 
prenticeship being  completed  in  three 
years,  in  1848,  at  the  age  of  nineteen, 
in  partnership  with  his  uncle,  James 
I Walter,  he  opened  a shop  at  Chaney- 
I ville.  At  the  end  of  four  years  Mr. 
Manly  purchased  his  uncle’s  interest. 
From  1852  to  1860  he  carried  on  the 
business  alone,  making  wagons,  thresh- 
ing-machines, etc.,  employing  five  or 
six  hands  and  doing  a prosperous  busi- 
ness. In  1S60  he  formed  a partnership 
with  his  brother,  Frank  B.  Manly,  who 
had  learned  the  trade  in  his  shop.  They 
continued  the  business  at  Chaneyville 
until  1864,  when  they  removed  to  Malta, 
and  with  W.  P.  and  J.  Brown  formed 
a partnership  under  the  style  of  Brown, 
Manly  & Co.  This  was  the  beginning 
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of  the  important  establishment  known 
as  the  Brown-Manly  Blow  Works,  the 
history  of  which  appears  on  another 
page.  The  business,  successful  from  the 
first,  increased  rapidly,  and  in  1870  a 
joint  stock  company  was  formed  under 
the  name  of  the  Brown-Manly  Plow 
Company.  In  1882,  upon  the  retire- 
ment of  Joshua  Davis,  Mr.  Manly  suc- 
ceeded him  as  president  of  the  company, 
which  position  he  still  holds. 

As  will  be  seen  from  the  foregoing, 
Mr.  Manly  is  a self-made  man,  his  suc- 
cess in  life  being  wholly  the  result  of 
his  own  labors  and  his  excellent  busi- 
ness qualifications.  lie  is  a gentleman 
of  modest  disposition,  but  of  sterling 
worth  of  character.  As  a citizen  he  is 
public-spirited  and  liberal,  and  at  all 
times  zealous  in  encouraging  every 
worthy  object.  He  is  a Republican  in 
politics,  and  a member  of  the  Masonic 
order,  in  which  he  has  taken  the  Knight 
Templar  degree.  He  was  married  in 
1850  to  Lydia  Kay  lor,  daughter  of 
Samuel  and  Abigail  Naylor.  Mrs. 
Manly  was  born  in  Jefferson  County 
and  came  to  Penn  Township,  Morgan 
County,  when  an  infant.  This  union 
has  been  blessed  with  five  children — 
Mary  A.  (Brown),  Sarah  D.  (Pickett), 
Samuel  N.,  Elizabeth  E.  (Scott)  and 
Capitola  S. — all  living  in  Malta. 

SAMUEL  MELLOR. 

Samuel  Mellor,  one  of  the  pioneers 
of  Ohio,  was  born  in  Liverpool,  Eng- 
land, in  1704.  In  1802  the  family  immi- 
grated to  Washington  County  where 
they  resided  until  1833,  when  they 
removed  to  Morgan  County  and  settled 
on  a farm  in  the  southern  part  of 
Malta  Township  where  he  followed 
farming,  and  also  worked  at  his  trade 
— coopering,  lie  died  in  1880,  in  the 


eighty-sixth  year  of  his  age.  He  was 
a prominent  citizen  and  served  several 
years  as  infirmary  director.  His  first 
wife,  nee  Margaret  Young,  of  Wash- 
ington County,  bore  six  children — 
George  W.  (deceased),  Almira  (Keyser), 
John  Benjamin  (deceased),  William  E. 
(deceased),  and  Samuel  W.  For  his 
second  wife  he  married  Joanna  Bacon, 
of  Washington  County,  by  whom  he 
had  one  child,  Henry  L.  John  Mellor, 
tinsmith  of  Malta,  is  among  the  old 
residents  of  that  place.  lie  learned 
trade  in  McConnelsville  and  opened  a 
shop  in  Malta  in  1845.  With  the  ex- 
ception of  seven  years  he  has  been  there 
ever  since. 

WILLIAM  V.  MELLOR 

Was  born  in  Washington  County,  July 
10,  1824,  son  of  Samuel  and  Margaret 
(Young)  Mellor.  In  1832  the  family 
removed  to  Morgan  County,  settling  in 
Malta  township.  W.  V.  Mellor  re- 
ceived a common  school  education  and 
acted  as  a teacher  for  several  winters. 
In  1849  in  company  with  his  brother 
Benjamin,  and  Washington  McConnel, 
son  of  General  Alexander  McConnel, 
he  doubled  Cape  Horn — which  was 
considered  more  of  a feat  in  those  days 
than  at  present.  After  three  years  in 
the  mining  region  of  the  West,  dur- 
ing which  he  accumulated  some  means, 
he  returned  to  his  old  home.  In  1854 
they  bought  the  place  now  owned  by 
his  widow  and  family.  Mr.  Mellor  was 
married  in  1857  to  Mrs.  Jane  Mellor, 
nee  Massey.  Her  father,  Matthew 
Massey,  a native  of  Ireland,  settled 
near  Triadelphia  in  this  county  in  181(1, 
and  died  in  1820.  There  were  born  of 
this  union  Annie,  George  S„  Perley  B. 
and  Clara.  Mr.  Mellor  was  a promi- 
nent citizen  and  a very  useful  one.  lie 
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was  active  in  raising  bounties  during 
the  war,  and  was  always  charitable 
and  kind.  He  was  always  called  Billy 
Mellor,  and  was  on  good  terms  with 
everybody.  He  held  some  local  offices, 
and  was  a member  of  Webb  Lodge 
(Masonic).  He  died  in  August,  1885. 
His  oldest  son,  George  S.,  is  a graduate 
of  Dennison  University,  Granville, 
Ohio,  and  the  other  children  have 
taken  regular  courses  at  good  schools. 

JOHN  MILLER. 

Edward  Miller,  Sen.,  a native  of  Eng- 
land, came  to  America  at  the  age  of 
nineteen  and  with  his  parents,  settled 
on  Wolf  Creek  about  three  miles  north 
of  Beverly.  Thence,  about  1806,  he 
came  to  what  is  now  the  Sherwood 
farm  in  Malta  Township  in  Morgan 
County,  which  he  purchased  and  began 
improving.  A small  clearing,  consist- 
ing of  about  sixteen  acres,  had  previ- 
ously been  made  upon  the  place  by 
John  Lockhart.  Mr.  Miller  was  among 
the  earliest  of  the  pioneers  of  Morgan 
County  and  encountered  all  the  hard- 
ships and  difficulties  incident  to  life  in 
the  neiv  and  unsettled  country.  In 
1816  he  sold  out  and  moved  to  Wolf 
Creek  in  the  present  township  of  Union 
where  he  resided  the  remainder  of  his 
life.  He  was  a successful  farmer  and  a 
worthy  citizen.  lie  died  June  23, 
1838,  in  the  sixty-third  year  of  his  age. 
Ilis  wife,  whose  maiden  name  was 
Catherine  Nulton,  he  married  in  Wash- 
ington County.  They  reared  a family 
of  ten  children  : Mary,  the  oldest,  was 

the  wife  of  Thomas  Byers,  and  is  now 
deceased ; Edward  is  now  living  in 
Malta,  at  an  advanced  age;  John  re- 
sides in  Malta  Township;  Samuel  is 
dead  ; William  and  George  live  in  Iowa ; 
Elizabeth  (deceased),  married  William 


Spurrier;  Melissa,  the  widow  of  William 
Graham,  resides  in  Tuscarawas  County  ; 
Matilda  (deceased)  married  Isaac  Dye  ; 
Sally  married  William  Spurrier  and 
lives  in  Union  Township.  John  Miller, 
the  immediate  subject  of  this  sketch, 
was  born  on  the  present  Sherwood 
farm  in  Morgan  County,  June  13,  1810, 
and  is  therefore  among  the  oldest  resi- 
dents of  the  county.  He  passed  his 
earlier  years  at  home  upon  the  farm, 
having  but  limited  opportunities  for  ob- 
taining an  education.  When  about 
twenty-one  years  of  age,  he  began  work 
for  himself,  following  farming  for  a 
short  time.  He  next  engaged  for 
about  nine  years  in  building  salt-boats 
upon  the  Muskingum  Biver,  and 
freighting  salt  and  other  products  to 
Cincinnati  and  other  Southern  points. 
In  1840  he  married  Elizabeth  McComas, 
daughter  of  Nicholas  McComas,  of  this 
county,  and  soon  afterward  settled 
upon  a farm.  He  has  since  been  en- 
gaged very  successfully  in  farming, 
and  is  now  considered  one  of  the  best 
farmers  in  the  county.  He  has  resided 
on  his  present  farm  since  1847.  His 
home  farm  consists  of  430  acres  of 
good  and  finely  improved  land,  pleas- 
antly situated  upon  the  river  a short 
distance  above  the  village  of  Malta. 
Mr.  Miller  has  dealt  considerably  in 
real  estate,  and  has  always  been  an 
active  business  man.  He  was  one  of 
the  incorporators  of  the  Malta  National 
Bank,  and  has  been  one  of  the  directors 
since  its  organization.  He  was  also  a 
director  of  the  McConnelsville  National 
Bank  for  several  }Tears.  Mr.  Miller 
was  formerly  a whig  and  is  now  a re- 
publican. lie  was  an  anti-slavery  man  ; 
is  a friend  of  temperance  and  other 
good  work.  His  character  and  standing 
are  two  well  known  to  the  people  of 
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Morgan  County  to  require  commenda- 
tion here  ; in  all  his  dealings  he  has  been 
honorable  and  just. 

Mr.  Miller’s  first  wife  died  in  1855, 
having  borne  two  children,  Kate  M. 
(Stanbery)  and  Iliel  D.  The  latter  is 
now  cashier  of  the  Malta  National 
Bank.  In  1857  Mr.  Miller  married 
Nancy  A.  Wright,  daughter  of  John 
W right,  of  this  county.  Their  children 
are  Harry  E.,  J.  Emmet  and  Blanche. 

HIEL  DUNSMOOR. 

Hiel  Dunsmoor — the  immediate  sub- 
ject of  this  sketch — was,  like  all  the 
Dunsmoors,  Dinsmoors,  Ilinsmores  and 
Densmores,  in  Europe  and  America,  so 
far  as  is  known,  decended  from  the 
“ Laird  of  Achenwead,”  through  his 
youngest  son.  This  “ Laird,”  whose 
name  it  is  understood  was  — Duns- 
moor, lived  at  Achenwead,  on  the  river 
Tweed,  in  Scotland,  about  the  time  the 
Pilgrims  landed  in  America.  The  laws 
in  Scotland  at  that  remote  period, 
decended  from  feudal  times,  made  the 
eldest  son  of  a family  of  quality  the  sole 
heir  to  titles  and  estates,  on  which  ac- 
count and  the  "feeling  of  degradation 
engendered  by  the  deference  enforced 
from  him  by  his  father  toward  his  eld- 
est brother,  in  recognition  of  said  laws, 
and  the  accompanying  prevailing  cus- 
toms relating  thereto,  this  youngest  son, 
when  seventeen  years  of  age,  left  home 
without  his  father’s  permission,  went  to 
Ireland,  married,  and  settled  in  the 
County  of  Antrim.  The  Dunsmoor 
coat-of-arms  is  described  as  “a  farm  on 
a plate  of  green,  with  three  sheaves  of 
wheat  standing  in  the  center.”  This 
son  who  settled  in  Ireland  had  four 
sons,  the  eldest  of  whom,  named  John, 
with  his  wife,  children  and  grand- 
children, were  of  the  original  party  of 
Scotch-Irish  Presbyterians  who  emi-  I 


grated  to  New  England  from  the  north 
of  Ireland,  in  1719,  and  formed  the  set- 
tlement of  Londonderry,  New  Hamp- 
shire, so  named  after  their  native  place. 
To  this  same  party  we  are  indebted  for 
the  introduction  into  North  America  of 
the  culture  and  manufacture  of  flax, 
and  the  culture  of  the  potato,  which 
vegetable  “ their  neighbors  for  a long 
time  regarded  as  a pernicious  root,  alto- 
gether unfit  for  a Christian  stomach.” 
This  opinion  of  those  remote  times,  con- 
trasted with  the  present,  reminds  us 
that  in  the  affairs  of  the  stomach,  as 
well  as  in  the  realms  of  mind,  morals 
and  theology,  “ the  world  moves.”  Of 
these  last  named  children,  one — a phy- 
sician— named  John,  was  the  great- 
grandfather, his  son  John,  who  it  is 
understood  was  his  eldest,  was  the 
grandfather,  and  Pliineas — a son  of  the 
latter — was  the  father  of  Hiel  Duns- 
moor. The  grandfather — John  Duns- 
moor— married  Mary  Kimball  and  re- 
sided for  an  extended  period  in  Town- 
send, Mass.,  where  eight  children  were 
born  to  them — five  boys  and  three  girls. 
John,  the  eldest  son,  married,  but  his 
wife's  maiden  name  is  not  known ; he 
resided  in  Charlestown,  N.  II.  Joseph 
married  a Miss  McNeal  of  New  York 
state,  resided  for  some  years  in  Charles- 
town, then  removed  to  New  York,  it  is 
understood,  some  place  on  the  Susque- 
hanna, where  he  remained  the  balance 
of  his  life,  so  far  as  is  known.  Of  Wil- 
liam it  is  not  known  whether  he  married 
or  not ; he  resided  in  Charlestown. 
Samuel,  the  youngest  son,  married  Miss 
Anna  Powers  and  settled  in  Vermont. 
Of  the  girls,  the  names  of  two,  Miriam 
and  Hannah  only  are  known.  Miriam 
married  Rufus  Leland;  they  resided  in 
Charlestown.  Hannah  married  Ben- 
jamin Pierce,  a cousin  of  President 
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Pierce.  They  also  resided  in  Charles- 
town many  years,  afterwards  removing 
to  Amherst,  N.  IT.,  where  they  were 
when  last  heard  from.  The  remaining 
sister  married  a Mr.  Saunders.  They 
settled  in  Boston,  where,  as  a merchant, 
lie  became  quite  wealthy.  The  grand- 
mother, for  a second  husband,  married 
a Mr.  Lovell ; no  children  however  were 
born  to  them.  Tier  son  Phineas,the  father 
of  Hiel,  was  born  at  Townsend,  Mass., 
as  has  been  previously  indicated,  Decem- 
ber 29,  1771.  He  was  married  April 
10,  1798,  to  Polly  Gage,  who  was  born 
in  Pelham,  N.  TI.,  July  16,  1782.  She 
was  a daughter  of  Abner  Gage — a pa- 
triot soldier  of  the  revolution — who,  in 
the  battle  of  Bunker  Hill,  had  a portion 
of  one  foot  taken  off  by  a cannon  ball ; 
her  mother’s  maiden  name  was  Susan 
Ober,  and  the  latter  had  a sister  whose 
first  husband — a Mr.  Hull — died  in  the 
Revolutionary  army;  her  second  husband 
was  a Mr.  McLaughlin.  Besides  Polly, 
they  had  four  children — three  boys  and 
one  girl ; of  the  boys,  Abner  married  a 
Miss  Hesalton,  of  Salem,  N.  II. , Daniel 
married  Miss  Polly,  a daughter  of  Dr. 
Shaw,  of  Unity,  N.  H.,  Joseph  married 
a Miss  Sprague,  of  Claremont,  N.  H., 
the  remaining  daughter,  Susan,  the 
eldest  child,  married  Phineas  Hull,  her 
cousin.  The  mother  died  at  Ack worth, 
N.  H.,  in  1789,  and  after  a time  Abner, 
the  father,  married  a Miss  Rodgers,  for 
his  second  wife.  They  had  four  sons 
and  one  daughter  born  to  them.  Of  the 
sons,  .1  ohn  married  Ruth  W oodbury.  Of 
the  other  sons,  Joshua,  Eliphalet  and 
Stephen,  nothing  besides  their  names  is 
known  save  that  they  married  and  Eli- 
phalet had  two  sons;  the  daughter, 
Ruth,  married  Samuel  Strong. 

Phineas  Dunsmoor,  after  having  mar- 
ried Miss  Gage  as  before  stated  resided, 


it  is  understood,  as  a farmer,  at  Charles- 
town, Sullivan  County,  N.  H.,  about 
eighteen  years,  where,  October  20, 
1807,  their  son  Hiel  was  born.  The 
even  tenor  of  the  father’s  life,  like  that 
of  many  others,  was  rudely  broken  in 
upon  by  the  war  of  1812.  He  was  then 
a captain  of  cavalry  but  did  not  perform 
any  active  service.  He  was,  however, 
ordered  to  “ hold  his  company  in  readi- 
ness to  march  to  Portsmouth  at  an 
hour’s  notice,”  where  several  British 
ships,  laden  with  soldiers,  were  in  the 
offing  several  days  with  seeming  inten- 
tions to  land  them,  which  action  it  was 
desired  to  prevent  if  attempted,  but  it 
was  not.  From  Charlestown  he  removed 
to  Goshen,  same  county,  in  1816,  trad- 
ing for  a hotel  stand  and  a large  farm 
adjoining.  Here  he  kept  hotel  until 
the  spring  of  1822,  doing  an  excellent 
business,  that  then  being  an  important 
or  favorite  stopping  point  for  a large 
wagon-road  travel  on  the  principal  route 
between  Vermont  and  Boston,  this  be- 
ing before  the  days  of  railroads.  There 
is  now,  however,  but  an  occasional 
traveler,  and  the  place,  as  a village,  is 
sinking  in  decay.  In  the  spring  of 
1822,  when  Iliel  was  fifteen  years  of 
age  the  family,  consisting  of  the  father 
and  mother  and  their  children,  four 
boys  and  two  girls  (of  which  more 
anon)  left  New  Hampshire  in  wagons 
for  Ohio — in  that  day  deemed  in  “ the 
far  west.”  They  came  through  the 
State  of  New  York,  along  the  Shore  of 
Lake  Erie,  and  down  to  Ashtabula 
County,  Ohio.  Thence,  after,  tarrying  a 
short  time  at  Mrs.  Dunsmoor’s  father’s, 
who  with  his  family  had  removed  and 
settled  there  in  about  1810,  they  pro- 
ceeded to  what  is  now  Fairfield  (was 
then  Wesley)  Township,  Washington 
County,  Ohio,  arriving  in  July,  1822, 
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and  settled  on  a tract  of  905  acres  of 
land  for  which  Mr.  Dunsmoor  had 
traded  his  Goshen,  N.  H.,  hotel  stand 
and  adjacent  farm  with  J.  Brick,  one  of 
the  original  “Ohio  company.”  They 
lived  temporarily  in  a log  school  house 
of  the  settlement,  soon  erecting  and 
moving  into  a log  house  of  the  prevail- 
ing primitive  type,  the  roof  being  se- 
cured by  weight  poles,  nails  not  then 
being  purchasable  in  that  part  of  the 
country.  This  house,  as  has  been  chron- 
icled of  those  of  many  other  pioneers, 
was  at  first,  however,  shadowed  by  the 
“ forest  primeval,”  and  the  howling  of 
wolves  formed  the  common  refrain  of 
the  night  time  with  which  the  ears  of 
the  family  were  regaled.  Here  the 
father  quite  suddenly  died  in  the  fol- 
ing  May.  In  his  illness  he  was  attended, 
but  perhaps  ineffectually,  on  account  of 
the  distance  he  had  to  be  summoned  and 
come  from,  by  Dr.  S.  P.  Ilildreth,  the 
talented  pioneer  physician  and  historian 
of  Marietta.  His  death  was  a paralyz- 
ing blow  to  the  family,  as  the  children 
were  all  comparatively  young  and  the 
heavy  work  of  clearing  the  forest  was 
yet  mainly  before  them;  but  the  mother 
was  an  energetic  intelligent  woman,  and 
her  sons  were  scions  of  a father,  self- 
contained,  intelligent,  of  great  energy 
and  firmness  of  purpose  to  which  was 
added  a high  sense  of  and  honor  for 
right  and  duty,  who,  had  he  lived,  would 
have  been  a power  for  the  advancement 
of  the  community  with  which  he  had 
newly  cast  his  lot.  They  therefore  set 
bravely  to  work,  and  in  due  time  much 
of  the  forest  was  laid  low  and  smiling 
fields  of  rustling  corn  and  waving  grain 
greetefi  the  eye  in  its  stead.  Though,  as 
it  may  interest  some  to  know,  wheat  then 
sold  for  37a  cents  per  bushel  at  Marietta, 
their  market,  twenty  miles  away. 


The  original  homestead  was  about  one 
mile  northwest  of  the  present  Layman, 
Ohio,  postoffice;  its  site  and  the  main 
portion  of  the  original  tract  is  yet  in 
the  hands  of  Lucius  and  his  and  Hor- 
ace’s children.  Besides  Hiel,  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Dunsmoor  had  been  blessed  with 
seven  children,  as  follows:  Horace,  born 
October  11,  1799;  Hiram,  born  Decem- 
ber 21,  1802 ; Abner,  born  March 
17,  180T ; Mary  K.,  born  August  13, 
1805  ; Lucius  P.,  born  January  25, 1810; 
Ataline  G.,  born  September  18,  1812; 
Daniel  N.,  born  November  20, 181 7.  Of 
these  children,  all  save  Daniel  N.,  were 
born  at  Charleston,  NT.  IT.,  Daniel  being 
born  at  Goshen,  same  state.  Hiram  died 
at  Charlestown,  January  22,  1804,  the 
others  save  Abner,  Horace  and  Hiel,  are 
yet  (1886)  living.  Horace  married  Jane 
Bishop,  a neighbor’s  daughter,  of  Wesley 
township,  and  lived  a farmer.  They 
had  children  as  follows:  Marian,  Syl- 
vester L., Gilbert, Susan,  Caroline,  Emily, 
Alson,  Euphama,  Carmi,  George  and 
Harriet.  The  father  died  in  1878,  his 
wife  having  preceded  him  a short  time. 
Abner  married  Miss  Emily  E.  Topliff, 
of  Quincy,  111.  She,  however,  died  soon 
after  without  issue,  a few  years  after 
which  he  married  a Miss  Miller,  of  same 
place,  by  whom  he  had  a son — Augustus 
M. — and,  about  two  years  after,  a 
daughter,  which  latter,  however,  died  in 
infancy,  accompanying  her  mother.  The 
father  died  in  1853,  having  been  a 
merchant  most  of  his  life.  Mary  K. 
married  Ephriam  Palmer,  of  what  is 
now  Palmer  township,  Washington 
County,  Ohio.  He  was  a farmer  and  at 
one  time  a colonel  in  the  State  militia. 
They  had  children  as  follows:  Phineas, 
Lydia,  Polly,  Ruth,  Abner  and  Ermina. 
The  father  died  many  yearsago.  Lucius 
P.  married  Mahala  Williams,  of  Wesley 
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township,  and  has  always  lived  a 
farmer ; they  had  children  as  follows : 
Albina,  Polly,  Jane,  Josephine,  Laura, 
Jasper  and  Lodema.  The  mother  died  in 
1870.  Ataline  G.  married  Hiram  Gard, 
of  what  is  now  Palmer  township, 
Washington  County,  Ohio,  whose  long 
life  has  been  occupied  in  the  main  by 
farming  and  merchandising1  — about 
equally.  lie  has  also  followed  old-time 
milling  and  droving,  and  was  a lieu- 
tenant-colonel in  the  old  State  militia 
when  that  of  his  county  disbanded. 
They  had  children  as  follows  : Edward, 
Charles,  Mary,  Martha,  Helen,  Ilosmer 
and  Hiel;  Daniel  N.  married  Julia 
Goddard,  of  what  is  now  Fairfield 
Township,  Washington  County,  Ohio. 
They  had  one  son,  name  not  known. 
The  father  afterward  married  Mrs. 
Isabel  Harvey,  of  Barlow  Township, 
Washington  County,  Ohio.  They  had 
three  children,  Pearly,  Harvey  and 
Alonzo.  The  son  Hiel,  who  and  his 
immediate  family  will  exclusively  be 
the  subject  of  the  remainder  of  this 
sketch,  always  having  been  of  a very 
social  nature — both  his  parents  also 
being  of  a social  temperament — early 
sought  a companion  to  share  his  joys 
and  sorrows  at  a fireside  of  their  own, 
and  his  choice  fell  on  Miss  Susannah 
Mellor,  whom  he  married  in  1827, 
when  he  was  about  nineteen  and  a half 
years  of  age.  She  was  a daughter  of 
Samuel  Mellor,  who  came  from  England 
when  about  nineteen  years  of  age  and 
lived  — a farmer  — near  Waterford, 
Washington  County,  Ohio.  “His 
domestic  comforts  in  this  marriage  was 
all  that  could  be  desired.”  They  had 
five  children,  all  of  whom  lived  to 
marry.  The  eldest — Susannah  II. — 
married  Smith  Daniels,  of  Milan,  Erie 
County,  Ohio,  to  which  place  they 


removed,  and  where  she  died,  May  3, 
1853,  of  consumption,  leaving  no  issue. 
The  second  daughter — Polly  G. — 
married  George  S.  Brownell,  of  Situate, 
P.  I.;  she,  also,  died,  May  3,  1853,  leav- 
ing three  children — Mary,  Susan  and 
George  Hiel.  The  father  volunteered 
into  the  63d  regiment,  O.  Y.  L,  in  the 
war  of  the  rebellion,  and — as  a first 
lieutenant — was  one  who  led  the  night 
attack  on  Port  Wagner,  near  Charles- 
town, S.  C.,  on  July  18,  1863,  in  which 
attack  he  was  killed  by  a shot  in  the 
breast.  The  third  daughter — Jane 
Miranda — married  Jesse  D.  Thomas,  of 
Putnam,  Washington  County,  Ohio, 
who  then  removed  to  Windsor,  Morgan 
County,  same  state,  and  engaged  in 
mercantile  business ; the  mother  died  of 
consumption,  January  28,  1848,  leaving 
two  children,  both  o-irls,  the  eldest — 
Marcella  I.;  the  youngest,  Florence  M. — 
who  have  since  resided  principally  with 
their  grandfather  Thomas,  in  Put- 
nam, Ohio.  The  next  child — Ephraim 
P. — was  born  May  5,  1833;  he  married 
Miss  Sarah  F.  Fonts,  daughter  of  Lemon 
Pouts,  3d,  of  Malta,  Morgan  County, 
Ohio.  They  had  seven  children  respect- 
ively as  follows : Alice  Mabel,  Ella 
Maria,  May  Cordilla,  two  sons  who 
lived  but  one  month  and  thirteen  days 
each,  Florence,  and  a son  who,  in  the 
fall  of  1878  or  9,  when  of  not  more 
than  a few  fleeting  moments  or  hours 
in  this  bright  world,  departed  with  his 
mother  for  the  brighter.  The  father 
was  engaged  for  an  extended  period 
with  his  father  in  the  manufacture  of 
furniture  at  Malta,  afterward  was  in  the 
livery  business  at  Zanesville,  and  at 
present  is  house-building  in  Belton,  Mo. 
The  youngest  child — Marian  Josephine 
Elmira — was  born  March  27, 1836.  She 
married  Gardner  D.  Newcomb,  a 
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machinist,  of  Bernham,  Me.,  when  they 
removed  to  Portsmouth,  Ohio,  where, 
after  a residence  of  eleven  months, 
Charles  T. — their  only  child — was  born. 
They  very  soon  afterward  removed  suc- 
cessively to  Malta  and  Zanesville,  Ohio, 
remaining  a comparatively  brief  period 
at  each,  when  the  mother  went  into  a 
decline  and — like  innumerable  others 
who  had  gone  before  and  still  others 
who  will  follow  her — came  to  the 
parental  roof  to  die,  which  she  soon 
after  did,  of  consumption.  Their  son  re- 
mained with  his  grandfather  (Duns- 
moor)  until  his  majority,  at  whose  home 
his  children  and  grandchildren  ever 
found  without  stint  a haven  of  rest  and 
that  open-handed  and  unremitting  hos- 
pitality for  which  he  was  widely  noted  ; 
the  “ father  followed  the  example  of 
thousands  of  others  and,  at  his  country's 
call  for  volunteers,  enrolled  his  name  in 
the  62d  O.  Y.  I.,  in  1861,  and  was  one 
of  those  brave  boys  who  made  the  night 
attack  on  Fort  Wagner,  was  wounded 
in  the  shoulder  by  a Minnie  ball  but 
recovered.”  The  remorseless  hand  of 
consumption  was  also  lain  on  Susannah 
— Mr.  Dunsmoor’s  wife  — and  she 

died,  November  1st,  1853.  In  the 
contemplation  of  the  aggregate  of 
his  bereavement  caused  by  consump- 
tion, Mr.  Dunsmoor  was  led  to  exclaim 
(I  give  his  own  words,  as  1 have  twice 
before  in  this  sketch  since  the  record  of 
his  marriage,  and  will  once  or  twice 
again  after  the  present  quotation),  “thus 
in  a few  years’  time,  with  that  fell 
disease  consumption,  have  I been  de- 
prived of  a dear  wife  and  four  children, 
leaving  me  none  except  my  son  Ephra- 
im of  all  my  family.  Could  the  fact 
have  been  made  known  to  me  that  in 
so  short  a time  death  was  to  deprive  me 
so  nearly  of  all  my  family,  it  seems  to 
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me  that  it  would  have  dethroned  my 
reason  ; still  ‘the  back  is  prepared  for 
the  burden’  and  man  submits  to  the 
Divine  will;  these  oft  dispensations  of 
Providence  convince  us  that  this  is  not 
our  abiding  place.  I feel  that  I have 
treasures  in  heaven  and  will  shortly  be 
there  with  them.”  On  June  26,  1854, 
Mr.  Dunsmoor  was  again  married  to 
Miss  Lucy  Atwood,  of  Union  Village, 
Broome  County,  N.  Y.,  “daughter  of  a 
farmer  named  Stephen  Atwood,  who 
was  a descendent,  in  a- direct  line,  of 
the  Pilgrims  who  came  to  Plymouth, 
Mass.,  in  the  Mayflower.”  When 
about  twenty-one  years  of  age  he 
walked  from  Massachusetts  to  his  pre- 
viously-mentioned home,  carrying  with 
him  all  of  this  world’s  goods  he  then 
possessed,  being  preceded,  however,  by 
what  he  doubtless  valued  more  than 
pulseless  mammon — a comely  young- 
woman  with  whom  he  had  previously 
formed  an  acquaintance  which  had  evi- 
dently been  mutually  pleasing,  for  they 
were  married  soon  after  his  arrival  at 
what  was  ever  afterward  his  home. 
The  house  he  built — or  had  built — for 
himself  about  sixty  years  ago  to  take 
the  place  of  his  first  rude  log  one,  is 
yet  standing  and  in  good  preservation, 
being  occupied  by  one  of  his  several 
children  yet  living — and  prosperously — 
in  the  same  neighborhood.  The  house 
is  somewhat  peculiar  in  appearance, 
being  shingled  on  the  sides  (the  original 
shingles)  as  well  as  on  the  roof.  “ This — 
like  Mr.  Dunsmoor’s  first  marriage — 
was  one  of  domestic  happiness.”  Nobly 
lias  the  second  Mrs.  Dunsmoor  filled 
the  office  of  wife,  mother  and  grand- 
mother, for  her  husband,  his  children 
(what  were  left)  and  grandchildren  ; in 
fact  the  latter  have  almost — perhaps 
entirely — known  no  other  in  her  place. 
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Side  by  side  with  her  noble  husband  she 
has  uniformly  with  grace,  good  sense, 
sincerity  and  generosity,  welcomed  and 
entertained  relatives  and  friends  as  be- 
comes a wife  of  a leading  and  honorable 
citizen.  She  has  by  the  same  side  per- 
formed that  nobler  office — wept  with 
the  sorrowing  and  had  an  unvarying 
smile  and  helping  hand  to  welcome  and 
encourage  the  broken  in  health  and 
spirit  and  for  their  orphans.  Mr.  Duns- 
moor  commenced  his  business  career  as 
a farmer  immediately  after  his  mar- 
riage ; moving  on  his  farm,  he  worked 
on  it  in  the  ■.summer  and  taught  school 
— and  very  successfully — in  the  winter. 
This — until  he -got  his  farm  cleared — 
perhaps  three  or  four  years,  when  he 
sold  his  farm,  moved  to  Brown’s  Mills, 
Washington  County,  Ohio,  and  engaged 
in  the  mercantile  business,  having 
bought  his  brother-in-law — H.  Gard’s — 
goods,  the  latter  having  previously 
been  engaged  there  in  the  same  busi- 
ness. While  thus  engaged  he  took  in 
his  brother  Abner  as  a partner,  when 
they  enlarged  their  business  by  engag- 
ing to  some  extent  in  old-time  fiat- 
boating, i.  e , buy  or  get  made  a boat  of 
the  style  then  in  vogue,  buy  country 
produce  (pork,  bacon,  flour,  potatoes, 
etc.)  sufficient  to  load  it,  and  when  this 
done,  and  at  a proper  rise  of  the  river, 
one  of  the  partners,  assisted  by  about 
three  men,  would  embark,  generally 
for  the  Crescent  City,  though  they 
would  generally  “ coast  as  they  went,” 
i.  e.,  sell  to  the  natives  at  towns  and 
large  plantations  at  different  points  on 
their  way  down,  tarrying  at  each  as 
they  found  it  to  pay,  winding  up  each 
trip  generally  at  New  Orleans  by' sell- 
ing the  boat  and  its  remaining  contents, 
when — after  seeing  the  sights  of  the 
city — they  would  return  home  on  a 


steamboat.  Of  the  latter,  however,  there 
were  few  yet  running  compared  with 
the  present.  Mr.  Dunsmoor  at  this 
time  and  after  he  removed  to  Malta, 
Ohio  (of  latter  more  particulars  farther 
along),  made  quite  a number  of 
these  trips  personally  for  himself 
and  partners,  meeting  with  various  ad- 
ventures as  he  naturally  would,  some  of 
which  were  exciting  and  dangerous.  In 
after  years  it  was  a favorite  and  much- 
asked-for  treat  for  his  children  and 
grand-children  to  hear  him  “tell  stories 
of  when  he  was  down  the  river.” 
Lack  of  space  forbids  the  narration  of 
any  of  them  here  except  one  briefly 
outlined.  Mr.  Dunsmoor  at  the  ter- 
mination of  one  of  these  trips  was 
sauntering  along  a street  in  New  Or- 
leans when  he  was  attracted  by  one.  of 
the  oft-read-of  slave  auctions.  He  ap- 
proached and  became  a spectator.  He 
saw  among  other  sales  a mother  and 
her  little  child  of  perhaps  three  years 
put  on  the  block  and  sold  to  different 
masters,  and  when  the  child  was  ordered 
taken  away,  the  mother  clung  to  it 
until  the  planter  who  had  bought  the 
child  raised  his  cane  seemingly  to  strike 
her.  She  then  fell  in  a swoon  and  the 
child  was  removed  from  her  arms,  likely 
never  again  to  nestle  there  in  this 
world.  Mr.  Dunsmoor  (to  use  his  own 
words)  quit  the  scene,  and  as  he 
walked  away  exclaimed  in  the  full- 
ness of  his  heart,  “ My  God ! is 
this  the  boasted  land  of  liberty  ? 
is  this  the  asylum  for  the  oppressed  of 
every  land  ? ” This  blot  on  our  coun- 
try’s otherwise  fair  escutcheon,  Mr. 
Dunsmoor  happily  lived  to  see  removed. 
After  continuing  in  business  in  Brown’s 
Mills  some  two  or  three  years,  (in  1837) 
he  removed  to  Malta ; also  his  militia 
experience  ended  about  this  time  or  a 
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little  before.  On  arriving  at  mustering 
age  (18  years),  lie  had  joined  a com- 
pany, raised,  it  is  understood,  in  Barlow, 
Wesley  and  Roxbury  townships,  of 
which  he  was  soon  elected  or  appointed 
a subaltern  officer,  in  which  capacity  he 
served  a short  time,  when  he  was  ap- 
pointed by  his  colonel,  Ephraim  Palmer, 
an  officer  of  his  staff — adjutant  1st  Reg- 
iment, 1st  Brigade,  3rd  Division  Ohio 
Militia,  in  which,  capacity  he  served 
until  the  regiment  was  disbanded, 
which  was  caused  by  important  changes 
in  militia  laws.  Upon  removing  to 
Malta,  Mr.  Dunsmoor  entered  into  part- 
nership with  William  and  Edward 
Mellor,  and  again  carried  on  mercantile 
business  for  perhaps  about  three  years, 
when  he  sold  his  interest  to  one  or  both 
of  the  Mellors.  He  next  (in  1840) 
formed  a partnership  with  John  Timms, 
and  yet  again  carried  on  merchandising 
and  flatboating  in  connection — more  of 
the  latter  here  than  when  he  was  in  the 
same  business  at  Brown’s  Mills.  (For 
further  detail  regarding  this  latter  busi- 
ness see  former  mention  of  business 
done  at  latter  point).  This  firm  con- 
tinued in  business  about  three  years, 
when  it  closed  out,  the  immediate  cause 
of  which  well  illustrates  Mr.  Dunsmoor’s 
incorruptible  honesty  under  trying  cir- 
cumstances. Therefore  it  will  be  briefly 
narrated  here:  In  1843  lie  and  Mr. 

Timms  took  their  last  boat  down  south  ; 
it  was  loaded  with  pork,  bacon,  etc., 
but  finding  a poor  market  at  New 
Orleans  this  time,  they,  by  the  advice 
of  authority  they  deemed  entirely  trust- 
worthy (and  likely  it  was)  forwarded 
the  cargo  to  a commission  firm  in  New 
York  to  dispose  of.  They  in  due  time 
received  advice  from  the  firm  that  their 
goods  were  sold  and  to  draw  on  them 
“at  sight,”  which  they  did,  but  the 


paper  was  protested  and  they  lost  the 
entire  amount,  which,  being  a valuable 
cargo,  left  Mr.  Dunsmoor  worth  $1,500, 
less  than  nothing;  but  he  (in  1845)  com- 
menced business  again,  this  time  that  of 
selling  clocks  on  commission,  Allen 
Daniels  furnishing  the  capital.  He  con- 
tinued in  this  business  until  1848  or  a 
little  after,  operating  in  the  states  of 
Ohio,  Indiana  and  Illinois,  when,  though 
he  had  been  quite  successful,  lie  was 
forced  to  quit  the  business,  the  chills 
and  fever  having  fastened  themselves 
upon  him,  which  was  a more  serious 
matter  in  those  days  than  now.  He 
had,  however,  by  this  means  been  en- 
abled to  pay  all  his  debts  dollar  for 
dollar,  which  he  did  without  his  credit- 
ors having  recourse  on  him  in  any  way. 
He  was  very  jealous  of  his  reputation 
for  honesty,  and  ever  after  this  occasion- 
ally with  great  comfort  of  mind  reverted 
to  this  incident  in  and  part  of  his  busi- 
ness career  and  to  the  fact  that  he  had 
been  enabled  to  pay  in  full,  “no  man 
ever  having  lost  a cent  by  him.”  The 
same  year  he  quit  the  clock  business,  he 
engaged  with  David  Dickerson  in  the 
foundry  business.  He  continued  with 
Mr.  Dickerson  until  1850,  the  firm  name 
being  Dunsmoor  & Dickerson.  In  1851 
the  firm  name  changed  to  Dunsmoor, 
Guthrie  & Co.,  but  it  is  not  known  who, 
besides  Mr.  Dunsmoor  and  Mr.  Guthrie 
composed  this  last  firm,  which  continued 
the  business  until  1856  or  1857,  when 
Mr.  Dunsmoor  sold  his  interest  to  Messrs. 
Guthrie  and  Seaman,  and  was  the  same 
year  appointed  secretary  of  a projected 
railroad  known  as  the  Pittsburgh,  Mays- 
ville  and  Cincinnati  Railroad,  of  which 
he  was  also  a director.  He  continued 
secretary  of  this  corporation  for  several 
years  after  work  was  stopped  on  the 
road.  He  since,  at  different  times,  has, 
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been  prominently  connected  with  other 
railroad  projects,  by  which  it  was  hoped 
to  develop  bis  county  and  furnish  a 
reliable  communications  for  its  citizens 
with  the  outside  world.  Lack  of  suffi- 
cient financial  support  has,  however, 
heretofore  prevented  all  these  hoped-for 
improvements  from  being  completed. 
In  1858  Mr.  Duusmoor  bought  the  fur- 
niture establishment  of  Jackson  Palmer, 
which  business  he  energetically  (as  be 
did  whatever  he  engaged  in)  carried 
on  until  his  death,  enlarging  and  im- 
proving the  establishment  from  time  to 
time,  and  eventually  taking  in  as  a 
partner  a worthy  nephew,  Augustus, 
son  of  his  brother  Abner,  which  nephew 
he  had  raised  as  he  would  a son  (he  not 
being  a son,  nor  an  adopted  one,  as  sup- 
posed by  many),  his  mother,  as  will  be 
remembered,  having  died  when  he  was 
but  about  two  years  of  age.  Three  of 
bis  little  orphan  grandchildren  met 
with  the  same  benignant  treatment,  and 
as  has  been  said  before,  his  hospitable 
doors  and  great  heart  were  always  open 
to  all  of  them  to  come  and  go  as  they 
listed.  But  the  children  designated, 
being  orphaned  at  a tender  age, 
had  his  more  particular  attention.  Mr. 
Duusmoor,  during  his  life  time,  was  by 
his  fellow-citizens  elected,  and  he  served 
many  terms  as  justice  of  the  peace  (than 
which  there  are  few  more  honorable  posi 
tions  among  men,  if  elected,  as  he  was, 
and  the  office  filled  as  it  was  by  him).  He 
Avas  frequently  called  upon  to  fill  various 
other  honorable  and  responsible  posi- 
tions being  one  of  those  men  always 
looked  to  by  his  neighbors  for  the 
management  of  their  public  affairs  of 
moment,  when  wisdom,  recognized 
character,  and  business  tact  were  needed. 
Mr.  Dunsmoor  became  a Master  Mason 
in  the  McConnelsville  Ohio  Lodge, 


February  2,  1846.  He  Avas  instru- 

mental in  organizing  Malta  Lodge,  of 
Avhich  he  was  a member  at  the  time  of 
his  death,  and  the  last  of  its  charter 
members.  He  had  filled  the  several 
higher  stations  in  the  lodge  most 
acceptably.  . A good  many  years  before 
be  died  he  became  a Royal  Arch  Mason, 
Avhich  he  Avas  in  good  standing  ever 
after.  lie  was  a member  of  the  Uni- 
versalist  church  for  fifty  years,  also  one 
of  the  original  members  of  the  McCon- 
nelsville church.  He  died  October  28, 
1883,  having  attained  the  age  of 
seventy-six  years.  His  Avife,  Lucy  A., 
survives  him.  They  had  no  children. 
Iliel  Dunsmore,  besides  having  the  char- 
acteristics heretofore  indicated,  Avas  a 
shrewd  judge  of  men  and  their  motives, 
of  noble  presence  and  dignified  bearing, 
and  “ to  a character  of  sterling  Avorth 
united  (as  can  be  Avell  said  of  his 
surviving  Avife)  a genial,  hearty  tem- 
perament which  rejoiced  in  the  society 
of  friends  and  found  a chief  pleasure  of 
life  in  their  companionship.  A good 
talker,  he  possessed  a fund  of  anecdote 
and  reminiscence  Avhich  together  made 
him  excellent  company.” 

Mrs.  Dunsmoor  Avas  born  in  Union 
Village,  N.  Y.,  April  8,  1825,  and  came 
to  Morgan  County  in  June  of  1853,  and 
was  married  to  Mrs.  Dunsmoor  the 
folloAving  year.  Her  father,  Stephen 
Ativood,  Avas  born  in  1TS5.  His  father, 
Samuel  At ivood,  Avas  a native  of  Massa- 
chusetts, and  was  born  in  1754.  Stephen 
married  Miss  Lucy  Briggs  in  1811.  He 
Avas  a farmer  by  occupation.  In  1820 
the  maternal  grandfather  of  Mrs.  Duns- 
moor  (Briggs)  came  to  Chesterfield, 
Avhere  he  died  in  1821. 

GEORGE  L.  CORNER. 

Among  the  prominent  pioneer  citi- 
zens who  have  lived  and  (lied  in 
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Morgan  County,  one  of  the  most  deserv- 
ing of  a place  in  these  biographical 
sketches  is  George  Lowe  Corner,  a 
man  of  unobtrusive  disposition  yet  of 
generally  recognized  worth  and  influ- 
ence. 

The  succession  of  events  which  de- 
termined his  settlement  in  the  county 
is  ancestral  history,  interesting  to  quite 
a large  family  connection  living  in  this 
region  of  Ohio,  while  having  an  appro- 
priate place  in  this  memoir. 

George  Corner  and  Martha  (Dumbill,) 
Corner,  his  grandparents,  were  well-to- 
do  people  of  the  middle  class  of 
Cheshire,  England,  where  they  acquired 
by  purchase  a tract  of  some  eleven 
hundred  acres  of  land  in  the  wilds  of 
Kentucky,  with  a view  to  emigration 
and  settlement  there.  Accordingly, 
soon  after,  in  the  early  part  of  the  year 
1795,  they  sailed  for  America,  bringing 
with  them  all  their  immediate  descend- 
ants, embracing  a number  of  grand- 
children. 

A tedious  voyage  brought  them  to 
Baltimore,  Md.,  and  though  here  some 
of  their  party  were  smitten  with  yellow 
fever,  they  pressed  toward  their 
intended  home,  crossed  the  mountains, 
descended  the  Ohio  River,  and  in 
August  of  the  same  year  arrived  at  Mari- 
etta, O.,  leaving,  however,  one  of  their 
number,  a victim  of  the  fever,  buried  in 
the  woods  of  Pennsylvania,  near  the 
“ Big  Springs”  of  the  Juniata. 

At  Marietta,  learning  that  their 
lands  were  far  beyond  and  distant  in- 
land from  the  river,  they  concluded  to 
remain  for  a time  under  the  protection 
of  the  stockade  there,  and  the  elder 
Corner  entrusted  the  title  papers  to 
their  lands  to  Herman  Blannerhassett, 
then  a noted  lawyer  of  the  vicinity, 
for  the  purpose  of  perfecting  their 


claim  by  such  further  measures  as 
might  be  required.  Before  this  was 
accomplished,  Blannerhassett’s  house 
was  burned  and  with  it  the  title  to 
their  Kentucky  purchase. 

This  occurrence  determined  the  settle- 
ment of  most  of  this  family  of  immi- 
grants within  the  then  extended  limits 
of  Washington  County,  O. 

George,  the  grandfather  and  George, 
his  son,  (whose  wife  was  Ann  (Clark) 
Corner)  settled  on  Wolf  Creek,  within 
the  bounds  of  what  is  _ now  "Windsor 
Township,  Morgan  County,  where  to 
George  and  Ann  was  born,  October  23, 
1797,  their  fourth  child,  George  I... 
believed  to  be  the  second  white  child 
born  within  the  present  limits  of  the 
county. 

In  1802,  the  father  being  an  invalid, 
removed  to  New  York  City  to  avail 
himself  of  medical  skill,  but  in  the 
winter  1804-5  the  family  returned  to 
their  Wolf  Creek  home,  leaving  the 
husband  and  father  buried  on  the  banks 
of  the  Monongahela  in  a cemetery  near 
Cookstown,  Pa.  On  their  return  they 
found  the  grandfather  had  also  deceased. 
The  widowed  mother,  with  her  young 
family,  had  then  and  there  to  buffet  with 
the  hardships  and  privations  of  pioneer 
life.  George  L.  remained  with  her  on 
her  little  farm,  acting  his  part  as  a 
good  and  dutiful  son,  till,  at  the  age  of 
sixteen  years,  he  was  apprenticed  to 
a Mr.  Currier,  of  Athens,  ().,  to  learn 
the  tanning  and  currying  trade. 

Upon  completion  of  his  indentures  lie 
found  work,  near  Wheeling,  Pa.,  upon 
the  National  Pike,  then  being  built. 
By  rigid  economy  and  industry  he 
saved  money  enough  to  make  the  first 
payment  on  a quarter-section  of  land, 
which  he  located  in  Union  Township 
and  upon  which  he  built  a cabin  and 
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made  a little  clearing,  and  again  started 
out  in  quest  of  work  to  secure,  what 
was  then  so  scarce  and  yet  so  necessary 
to  hold,  the  purchase-money  for  his 
deferred  payments.  After  long  and 
diligent  search  he  found  employment 
at  his  trade  at  Georgetown,  Brown 
County,  O.,  where  he  remained  and 
wrought  till  his  savings  were  suffi- 
cient to  meet  the  payments  on  his  lands 
and  then  returned  to  devote  his 
energies,  quite  successfully, -to  establish- 
ing a tanning  business  and  the  improve- 
ment of  his  property. 

As  a citizen  of  Union  Township  he 
took  a prominent  position  in  its  affairs 
for  several  years  prior  to  his  removal  to 
Malta,  in  1833,  serving  as  justice  of  the 
peace  to  general  acceptance.  lie  was 
especially  useful  in  harmonizing  and 
adjusting  suits  and  disputes  amongst 
his  neighbors.  By  reason  of  his  sound 
sense,  good  judgment  and  strict  in- 
tegrity his  advice  was  sought  in  many 
affairs  in  the  circles  of  his  business  and 
social  acquaintance. 

The  business  career  of  Mr.  Corner 
has  been  so  thoroughly  outlined  in  the 
chapters  of  this  history  devoted  to 
Union  and  Malta  Townships,  that  it  is 
not  deemed  necessary  to  reproduce  it 
here.  From  1833  until  his  decease  he 
was  successfully  engaged  in  merchan- 
dising. For  his  first  store  building,  at 
Malta,  he  went  into  the  woods,  felled 
the  trees,  and  hewed  the  timbers. 

He  was  held  in  high  and  general 
esteem  for  his  solid,  manly  character, 
distinguishing  traits  of  which  were 
benevolence,  candor,  and  a high  sense 
of  justice.  Envy  or  malice  had  no 
place  in  his  heart,  and  he  preferred 
always  to  speak  good  rather  than  ill  of 
others.  In  manner  he  was  considerate, 
kind  and  engaging ; calm,  prudent  and 


self-possessed  under  adverse  circum- 
stances. His  public  spirit  was  attested 
by  the  liberal  aid  he  gave  to  every 
enterprise  that  tended  to  promote  the 
welfare  of  the  county. 

His  educational  opportunities,  were 
of  course,  very  limited,  but  he  possessed 
good  natural  ability,  and  by  attention 
to  such  opportunities  as  he  had, 
he  attained  intelligence  above  the 
average.  An  earnest  Christian,  he  prac- 
ticed in  his  daily  life  the  tenets  of  his 
belief.  He  was  one  of  the  founders  of 
the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church  in 
Malta,  and  for  many  years  its  main 
stay  and  support. 

His  useful  life  closed  August  11,  1857. 
His  departure  was  widely  lamented  and 
the  inquiry  was  frequently  made,  “ who 
is  there  to  take  his  place  ? ” 

Mr.  Corner  was  married  November 
28,  1822,  to  Miss  Sarah  W.  Hart,  then 
of  Athens  County,  an  estimable  Chris- 
tian lady  of  New  England  parentage, 
who  survived  him  about  three  years. 
There  were  born  to  them  nine  children, 
May,  Emily,  Lucy,  Eliza  A..,  Sarah, 
Martha,  Marcus  L.,  George  S.,  and 
Newell. 

MALTA  TOWNSHIP. 

This  township  was  the  latest  formed 
in  Morgan  County.  It  was  set  off  in 
1839,  its  territory  being  principally 
taken  from  Morgan  Township,  with  the 
addition  of  a few  sections  from  Deer- 
field. On  the  list  of  pioneer  voters  in 
Morgan  Township,  given  in  Chapter 
XVIII.  will  be  found  the  names  of 
many  whose  locations  were  within  the 
present  limits  of  Malta  Township. 
Edward  Miller,  who  was  born  in  1805, 
and  who  came  to  the  township  in 
1806,  says  that  they  were  few  settlers 
until  after  the  close  of  the  war  of  1812, 
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Then  for  a few  years  land  was  taken 
up  rapidly  and  it  was  not  long  before 
all  the  most  desirable  tracts  had  been 
entered.  Some  of  the  old-time  pioneer 
hunters  alarmed  at  the  encroachment 
of  the  settlers  upon  the  territory  where 
they  had  been  for  years  engaged  in 
their  pursuit  unmolested,  left  their  little 
clearings,  and  with  guns  and  axes  upon 
their  shoulders  departed  to  the  west- 
ward in  search  of  regions  where  game 
was  plentier  and  neighbors  were  fewer. 
But  to  those  who  had  formerly  enjoyed 
the  comforts  of  civilization  and  who 
loved  the  companionship  of  their 
fellow-men,  it  was  many  years  before 
their  surroundings  appeared  other- 
wise than  wild,  desolate  and  forbidding. 
Indeed,  as  late  as  1835,  the  aspect  of 
the  township  was  that  of  the  prim- 
itive forest,  broken  here  and  there  by  a 
small  clearing  in  the  midst  of  which 
appeared  a small  log  cabin.  Many 
people  now  living  can  recall  the  time 
when  deer  abounded  in  the  woods,  and 
some  yet  survive  who  in  their  earlier 
years  were  not  unaccustomed  to  the 
sight  of  the  bear  and  the  wolf. 

The  Indian  trail  from  the  north  to 
the  Ohio  River  led  along'  the  ridge  a 
mile  or  more  back  from  the  Muskingum. 
This  route  was  frequently  used  by  the 
red  men  even  after  the  country  was 
settled  by  the  whites.  The  Indians 
were  accustomed  to  call  upon  the 
settlers  with  baskets  and  trinkets 
which  they  sought  to  trade  for  whisky, 
tobacco  and  other  articles.  At  the 
house  of  Edward  Miller,  Sen.,  now  the 
home  of  William  Sherwood,  they  were 
frequent  visitors,  as  Miller  had  hunted 
with  them  when  a boy  and  understood 
something  of  their  language  and 
customs. 

The  monotony  of  life  in  the  wilder- 
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ness  was  occasionally  enlivened  by  an 
exciting  hunt  for  bears  and  wolves. 
At  one  time  a party  of  men  found  a 
bear  on  Oil  Spring  Run  and  closely 
pursued  him  until  he  took  refuge  inside 
a hollow  sycamore  tree.  One  of  the 
number,  a man  named  Briggs,  arranged 
a prop  against  the  tree  and  climbed  up 
to  the  place  where  the  bear  was  sup- 
posed to  have  taken  refuge.  He  then 
cut  a hole  with  an  axe,  but  seeing  noth- 
ing of  the  bear,  inserted  his  head  to 
reconnoiter.  His  face  met  the  damp 
nose  of  the  bear ; his  head  was  with- 
drawn very  suddenly  and  he  descended 
to  the  ground  in  the  quickest  possible 
time,  leaving  to  his  companions  the 
task  of  securing  the  bear.  As  the 
county  paid  a considerable  bounty  for 
each  bear  killed,  hunters  missed  no 
opportunity  of  destroying  these  animals 
whenever  it  was  possible,  so  that  it  was 
not  many  years  until  they  disappeared 
altogether. 

Most  of  the  early  settlers  of  this  part 
of  the  county  found  their  way  to  their 
new  homes  by  means  of  canoes  and 
pirogues,  transporting  their  goods  upon 
the  river  either  from  Marietta  or  Zanes- 
ville. The  river  was  the  principal 
thoroughfare  in  the  early  years.  Roads 
and  horses  and  wagons  belong  to  a 
later  period. 

Reuben  Rorter  settled  about  1815 
where  his  descendants  still  live.  His 
son  Reuben  is  still  living  in  the  town- 
ship at  an  advanced  age. 

Thomas  Risen  settled  in  1816  where 
George  Warren  now  lives.  His  sons 
John,  Joseph  and  Amos,  still  living  in 
the  county,  are  among  the  old  resi- 
dents. 

Near  by  was  William  Alloway,  a tall 
lean  Yankee.  He  remained  but  a few 
years  when  he  went  West, 
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Rufus  P.  Stone,  who  was  quite  a 
prominent  man  in  the  early  years  of  the 
county,  lived  on  the  present  John  E. 
Thomas  farm  in  ISIS.  He  came  here 
from  Washington  County  and  resided 
here  until  his  death.  On  the  river  be- 
low Stone,  lived  Henry  Snyder  and 
Theophilus  Caton. 

Benjamin  Beckwith,  whose  descend- 
ants are  still  here,  was  an  early  settler 
on  the  school  section.  His  son-in-law, 
John  Wesley  Johnson,  was  an  early 
settler  on  the  farm  adjoining  the  Por- 
ters. He  died  in  1831  and  the  farm  has 
since  changed  owners  several  times. 

Hon.  William  M.  Dawes,  one  of  the 
early  associate  judges  of  the  county, 
settled  in  the  township  as  early  as  1817. 
He  had  quite  a large  family.  In  con- 
nection with  his  sons  he  carried  on 
distilling  and  tanning,  kept  a store  and 
ran  a carding  machine.  His  son  Henry 
moved  to  Malta  where  he  became  a 
prominent  merchant.  Judge  Dawes 
sold  out  to  Humphrey  Rusk. 

Edward  Miller,  Sen.,  settled  on  the 
present  Sherwood  farm  in  1806  and 
resided  there  till  1816.  Previous  to  his 
settlement  John  Lockhart  had  made  a 
small  improvement  there. 

Simeon  Pool,  one  of  the  founders  of 
Malta,  was  among  the  earliest  settlers 
in  the  township.  The  present  John 
Miller  farm  was  included  in  his  land. 
Samuel  McCune,  an  early  settler,  lived 
on  the  next  farm  above  Pool’s. 

Mrs.  Clemans,  of  Penn  Township,  was 
one  of  the  pioneer  women  of  Malta. 
In  1810  her  mother,  Raney  Stone,  in 
company  with  her  uncle  John  Eveland 
came  from  Wilkes barre,  Pa.  They  made 
the  trip  over  the  mountains  in  a wagon 
containing  their  household  goods  and 
five  children,  arriving  in  Zanesville 
they  completed  their  journey  by  river 


to  what  has  since  been  known  as  the 
Moore  farm  where  they  settled.  Eve- 
land  did  not  remain  long,  however, 
emigrating  to  Missouri.  Mrs.  Clemans 
passed  through  many  hardships.  She 
states  that  at  one  time  the  family  were 
without  bread  for  six  weeks,  subsisting 
entirely  on  corn  and  potatoes.  Salt 
was  obtained  from  “ over  the  moun- 
tains ” by  packing  it  on  horses.  In 
1817  she  Avas  married  to  John  Clemans 
a Virginian.  He  died  in  Malta.  He 
was  a millwright  by  trade. 

Bill  Hughes  is  said  to  have  built  the 
first  cabin  within  the  present  limits  of 
the  village  of  Malta.  Abe  settled 
north  of  the  toivn  a little  later  and 
afterward  moved  Avest  a few  miles. 
Bill  moved  to  the  vicinity  of  Bald 
Eagle.  Later  both  quitted  the  country. 
They  were  from  Georgia  and  excellent 
types  of  the  roving  squatter  characters, 
once  familiar  in  nearly  every  part  of 
the  county. 

Above  the  John  Miller  farm  Avas  a 
hundred  acre  tract  entered  at  an  early 
day  by  Captain  Olney,  an  early  settler 
of  Washington  County,  Avhose  son-in- 
law  occupied  it  for  a few  years.  This 
farm  passed  into  the  hands  of  James  A. 
Gillespie  in  1820,  and  about  the  same 
time  he  bought  the  one  hundred  acre 
tract  above  it  of  Gilbert  Olney.  The 
latter  tract  was  first  occupied  by  Samuel 
McCune,  probably  as  early  as  1S12. 
He  sold  out  to  Gilbert  Olney,  from 
Washington  County.  The  latter  Avas 
not  related  io  Captain  Olney. 

James  A.  Gillespie  engaged  in  the 
manufacture  of  salt  in  1829.  He  and 
Zurial  Shenvood  were  then  the  only 
salt  makers  on  the  river  betAveen  Malta 
and  Eagleport.  Gillespie’s  Avell  proved 
a good  one  and  his  success  Avas  such  as 
to  lead  others  to  embark  in  the  business 
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and  in  a few  years  salt-furnaces  were 
numerous  along  the  river.  The  indus- 
try was  an  important  source  of  revenue 
to  the  pioneers.  Salt  was  one  of  the 
very  few  products  of  the  county  that 
could  be  sold  for  cash,  and  a ready 
market  was  found  for  it  in  Cincinnati 
and  other  cities.  Many  men  were  em- 
ployment about  the  furnaces,  in  the 
cutting-  of  wood,  and  in  the  transporta- 
tion of  the  product  to  market,  and  thus 
salt-manufacture  became  an  important 
interest. 

James  Alexander  Gillespie  was  of 
Irish  parentage.  He  was  born  in  Mary- 
land, and  came  from  Harford  County 
in  that  state  to  Ohio.  After  a short 
time  spent  in  Licking  County,  he  moved 
to  Muskingum  County  in  1814,  and  for 
four  years  plied  his  trade — that  of  a 
cooper — at  John  Matthews’  mill  at 
Moxahala,  at  the  mouth  of  John’s 
Creek.  During  this  time  he  saved 
money  with  which  he  entered  land  in 
Morgan  County.  In  1818  he  embarked 
in  a pirogue  with  his  family  and  goods, 
and  landed  at  Malta.  There  being  no 
wagons  in  the  country,  his  effects  were 
transported  with  sleds  to  the  place  that 
was  to  become  his  home.  The  land 
entered  by  him  was  a quarter-section, 
now  occupied  by  the  Barkhurst  and 
Gillespie  families.  Mr.  Gillespie  fol- 
lowed his  trade  in  connection  with 
farming,  and  the  articles  manufactured 
by  him  found  sale  in  Putnam.  He  was 
the  principal  cooper  in  the  neighbor- 
hood. About  1827  he  engaged  in  dis- 
tilling,  which  he  followed  for  about 
two  years.  1 1 is  first  distillery  was  on 
Oil  Spring  Run,  but  the  following  year 
he  ran  one  located  above  McConnels- 
vi lie,  on  the  east  side  of  the  river.  In 
182b  he  engaged  in  salt-making,  in 
which  he  was  interested  unfil  his  death. 


He  died  in  1838.  He  was  then  engaged 
in  keeping  tavern  in  McConnelsville  on 
the  spot  where  the  Koons  House  now 
stands.  He  was  a prominent  man  and 
served  as  justice  of  the  peace.  His  wife 
was  Margaret  Me  Leary,  of  York  County, 
Pennsylvania.  They  had  nine  children, 
eight  of  whom  grew  to  mature  years — 
Jane  (Kincaid),  John  McLeary,  James, 
Mary  A.  (Pouts),  Haney  (Fouts),  Will- 
iam Thomas,  Samuel  Martin,  Hily  (who 
died  young),  and  Margaret  (Martin). 
Of  these  John  M.,  James,  Martin  and 
Margaret  are  living. 

John  M.  Gillespie,  an  old  resident  of 
Morgan  County,  was  born  in  Maryland 
in  1812,  and  has  resided  in  Morgan 
County  since  1818.  He  was  engaged 
in  farming  and  salt-making  until  1853, 
when  he  bought  of  Thomas,  Stone  & 
Brown  the  woolen  factory  in  Malta, 
which  he  ran  until  1877.  He  now  re- 
sides in  the  village  of  Malta.  In  1831 
he  married  Elizabeth,  daughter  of  Allen 
Fouts.  Children — Nancy  J.,  James  A., 
Solomon,  Elizabeth,  Clarissa  and  John 
M.,  all  living. 

William  Thomas  Gillespie  married 
Nancy  Hedges  and  lived  on  the  old 
homestead,  where  his  widow  yet  resides, 
lie  was  born  in  1822  and  died  in  1883. 
His  children  are  George  A.,  Samuel, 
Martin,  Silas  and  Belle. 

Zurial  Sherwood,  a native  of  Con- 
necticut, settled  on  the  present  Moore 
farm  in  1818.  He  was  the  pioneer  salt 
manufacturer  of  Morgan  County.  (See 
biography  of  William  Sherwood.) 

Isaac  James  had  a mill  on  Oil  Spring 
Run,  probably  as  early  as  1S20.  It  was 
afterward  enlarged  and  ground  both 
wheat  and  corn,  proving  a.  great  con- 
venience to  the  settlers.  Thomas 
Campbell  and  Henry  Moore  had  an 
early  mill  on  Island  Run. 
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Among  the  well-known  pioneer  hunt- 
ers and  trappers  were  Abe  and  Bill 
Hughes,  whose  adventures,  narrated  in 
full,  would  fill  a volume.  One  of  them 
was  for  many  years  a resident  of  what 
is  now  Malta  Township,  and  both  of 
them  were  familiar  with  all  parts  of  the 
county.  In  1819  they  had  an  advent- 
ure upon  Wolf  Creek,  nearly,  if  not 
quite  equaling,  the  famous  Putnam 
wolf  story.  Judge  Gaylord  gives  the 
following  account  of  it  : 

“All  along  Wolf  Creek  the  ferocious 
wolf  had  its  den  or  place  of  conceal- 
ment and  safety.  The  creek  derived 
its  name  from  the  great  number  of 
wolves  prowling  and  depredating  in 
that  region.  At  that  time  the  treasurer 
of  the  county  paid  $3  for  each  wolf- 
scalp  taken  and  presented.  This  was 
something  of  an  inducement  for  Abe 
and  Bill  to  ‘ lay  down  the  shovel  and  the 
hoe,’  and  go  forth  with  their  rifles  to 
pursue  and  capture  the  great  enemy  of 
sheep  and  hogs. 

“ In  one  of  their  excursions  they 
tracked  an  old  she-wolf  to  her  den. 
Arrived  at  the  entrance,  Abe  proposed 
that  Bill  crawl  in  after  the  wolf.  Bill 
declined  the  job,  not  like  Putnam's 
negro,  for  want  of  courage,  for  he  was 
as  brave  as  J ulius  Caesar ; but  suggested 
that  as  Abe  was  the  smaller  man,  he 
should  penetrate  the  den,  while  he 
(Bill)  stood  watch  at  the  entrance  to 
dispatch  the  wolf  when  she  emerged. 
Abe  disrobed  to  some  extent,  entered 
the  den  and  cautiously  made  his  way 
toward  the  inmate  and  her  young.  On 
the  approach  of  the  hunter  the  old  wolf 
seemed  to  comprehend  the  situation, 
and  made  a spring-  toward  Abe  in  order 
to  pass  him  and  thus  gain  freedom  and 
light  outside.  In  making  the  passage 
the  wolf  and  Abe  met  in  a,  narrow  part 


of  the  passage-way.  Abe  got  the 
worst  of  the  adventure,  the  wolf  tear- 
ing and  lacerating  his  body  and  his 
buckskins  in  a terrible  manner.  Bill,  true 
to  his  trust  and  responsibility,  stood  at 
the  entrance  with  his  faithful  rifle  m 
hand,  and,  as  she  emerged,  shot  the  old 
wolf  dead.  Abe,  not  to  be  defeated  in 
his  adventure  and  prospective  profit, 
returned  again  to  the  lair  and  brought 
forth  the  young  wolves.  The  scalps  of 
the  wolves  brought  into  the  purses  of  the 
hunters  quite  a neat  sum  of  money  for 
those  days.  These  men,  from  the  great 
flow  of  immigration  into  the  county, 
became  somewhat  cramped  for  hunt- 
ing territory  ; and  wild  game  becoming- 
scarce  and  unreliable  as  a source  of 
subsistance  and  profit,  they  ‘ pulled  up 
stakes  ’ and  departed  from  their  famil- 
iar hunting  grounds,  to  find  in  the  Far 
West  a more  congenial  people,  more 
freedom  and  more  game.” 

JACKSON  C.  MURDUCK. 

Jackson  C.  Murduck  was  born  August 
21,  1829,  in  Bristol  Township,  Morgan 
County,  Ohio.  His  parents,  Edmund 
and  Lydia  (Murphy)  Murduck  were 
early  settlers  of  that  township  and  are 
mentioned  in  the  chapter  devoted  to 
the  history  of  Bristol.  The  subject  of 
this  notice  was  reared  on  his  father’s 
farm  and  received  a good  common 
school  education.  He  followed  farming 
until  18(12,  when  he  enlisted  as  a private 
in  Company  C,  122d  Regiment,  O.  V.  I. 
On  the  organization  of  the  company  he 
was  made  a corporal.  He  participated 
in  forty-five  battles  and  skirmishes, 
among  the  most  noted  engagements  be- 
ing those  of  Winchester,  Locust  Grove, 
the  Wilderness,  Spotsylvania  C.  H., 
Cold  Harbor,  North  Ann,  Monocacy, 
etc.  In  the  last  named  battle  lie  was 
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severely  wounded  in  the  right  forearm, 
causing  a permanent  disability.  After 
spending  several  months  in  the  hospital, 
he  was  discharged  in  February,  1865, 
and  returned  to  his  home.  In  July  of 
the  same  year  he  had  the  misfortune  to 
lose  his  house  by  fire,  causing  a serious 
loss. 

In  1866,  Mr.  Murduck  was  elected 
sheriff  of  Morgan  County,  and  at 
the  expiration  of  his  term  of  office 
he  was  re-elected.  At  the  conclusion 
of  his  second  term,  he  bought  the  farm 
in  Malta  Township  upon  which  he  has 
since  resided.  Mr1.  Murduck  is  a man 
of  excellent  character  and  is  highly 
esteemed.  He  is  a member  of  the 
Christian  church  and  an  earnest  friend 
of  temperance  and  every  other  good 
cause.  He  is  also  a prominent  member 
of  Hughes  Post,  No.  285,  Cl.  A.  It. 

Mr.  Murduck  has  been  married  three 
times.  The  maiden  name  of  his  first 
wife  was  Miss  Elizabeth  Adams,  of 
Bristol  Township.  She  died  in  1870. 
In  1872  he  married  Miss  Albina  Car- 
man, who  died  in  1878.  In  1880  he 
married  Mrs.  Martha  J.  Pickett,  who 
died  in  the  same  year.  Of  the  first 
marriage  eight  children  were  born — 
Willie  and  Edmund  W.,  deceased;  and 
Samuel  A.,  Frank  E.  (Scott),  Myrtle  C. 
(Thompson),  Clarence  W.,  Rose  and 
Edgar  L.,  living.  Three  children  were 
born  of  the  second  marriage ; two  of 
them  died  in  infancy,  and  one,  Nettie 
A.,  is  living. 

William  Anguish  was  born  in  1804. 
When  a young  man  he  came  to  Jeffer- 
son County  and  from  thence  to  Morgan 
in  1834.  He  purchased,  the  farm  on 
which  he  resided  until  his  decease, 
which  occurred  July  17,  1866,  from  a 
strokeof  lightning.  Hewas  a man  of  ex- 
cellent principles  and  adhered  tenacious- 


ly to  what  he  thought  to  be  the  right. 
He  took  an  active  part  in  the  organiza- 
tion of  the  Wolf  creek  Christian  church. 
He  was  reared  in  Marshall  County, 
West  Va.,  and  married  in  Jefferson 
County,  Ohio,  Miss  Margaret  Tweedy, 
and  for  a time  resided  in  Guernsey 
county,  Ohio.  Mrs.  Anguish  died  in 
1835,  leaving  to  the  care  of  her  husband 
two  children,  James  M.  and  David;  the 
latter  died  in  1846.  James  M.  was 
born  in  Guernsey  County  in  1827,  and 
married  Miss  Margaret  A.' Carman.  She 
died  in  1859,  leaving  him  with  three 
children : Harriet  A.,  Perley  B.  and 
Almeda  M.;  his  second  wife  was  Miss 
Mary  M.  Newton.  Mr.  Anguish  has  been 
a successful  farmer  and  teacher,  and  for 
about  forty  years  a worthy  member  of 
the  Christian  church.  In  political  be- 
lief he  is  a Republican. 

Thomas  Sears  was  born  in  Loudoun 
County,  Virginia,  and  came  to  Malta 
Township  in  1827.  He  married  Mary 
Daniel,  of  his  native  county.  Eight  of 
their  children  are  now  living.  Alzira  re- 
sides in  Penn  Township ; Matilda  in 
Penn  Township;  William  S.  in  Reiners- 
ville;  John  H.  in  Penn  Township  ; J.  D. 
in  Malta  Township;  Jane  (Pickett),  in 
Minnesota;  Mary  C. (McPeak),in  Malta 
Township;  Sarah  (Hann),  in  Penn 
Township  ; Thomas  M.,  deceased.  Mi1. 
Sears  served  in  the  war  of  1812.  lie 
and  Mrs.  Sears  were  members  of  the 
Methodist  Protestant  church.  Mr. 
Sears  died  in  1864  ; Mrs.  Sears,  in  1881. 

J.  D.  Sears  was  born  in  Belmont 
County,  Ohio,  in  1826.  He  married 
Mary  E.  Matson,  of  Penn  Township. 
They  have  six  children  living,  two  dead. 
Rebecca  M.,  deceased  ; Emma  J.  (Gra- 
ham), of  Portsmouth,  Ohio;  C.  D.,  C. 
J.,  Minta  M.  and  Maggie,,  of  Malta; 
Annie  -I.,  deceased.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Sears 
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have  been  members  of  the  Methodist 
Protestant  church  upwards  of  forty 
years.  Mr.  Sears  has  held  a license  as 
exhorter  in  this  church  about  twenty- 
five  years. 

Daniel  Wilson  came  into  Morgan 
County  about  18-15.  He  married  Mary 
Dewees.  Ten  children  were  born  unto 
them,  seven  of  whom  are  now  living: 
Margaret  (Miller),  of  Washington  Coun- 
ty, Ohio;  Sarah  A.  (Chapman)  and 
Mary  (Stanley),  of  Lyons  County,  Kan. ; 
Ruth  (Cope),  of  Kan. ; Wm.  J.,  of  Chase 
County,  Kan. ; Owen  D.,  Kossuth  Coun- 
ty, Iowa,  and  Thomas,  of  Malta  Town- 
ship. Daniel,  Catharine  and  Samuel 
are  deceased.  Mr.  Wilson  served  as 
justice  of  the  peace  one  term.  He  and 
Mrs.  Wilson  were  brought  up  in  the 
faith  of  the  Friends.  Thomas  Wilson 
was  born  in  Monroe  County,  O.,  1S36. 
He  married  Mary  J.  Milton.  They  have 
three  children  living:  Daniel  L.,  J.  H. 
and  Frank,  of  Malta  Township;  Emma, 
dead.  Mr.  Wilson  has  served  as  town- 
ship trustee.  He  is  a staunch  Republi- 
can. 

David  Mercer  was  born  in  Lancaster 
County,  Pa.,  in  1800.  He  came  to  Mor- 
gan County  about  1825,  locating  in 
Bristol  Township.  He  married  Eliza- 
beth Smith.  They  had  ten  children, 
seven  of  whom  are  now  living:  Mary  C. 
(Barkhurst),  of  Bloom  Township;  Delila, 
dead;  Sarah  (Argo),  Bristol  Township ; 
Nancy,  of  Clark  County,  la. ; John  A., 
Malta;  Eliza,  dead;  Wm.  D.,  Bristol; 
Matilda,  dead ; D.  II. , Bristol ; Elzena 
(Hardesty),  Bristol.  Mr.  Mercer  was  a 
blacksmith  by  trade  and  made  manu- 
facturing augers  a specialty.  He  and 
Mrs.  Mercer  were  members  of  the 
Methodist  Protestant  Church.  In  poli- 
tics Mr.  Mercer  was  a Republican. 
John  A.  Mercer  was  born  in  Bristol 


Township  in  1831.  He  married  Lucinda 
Kinsey.  Their  children  living  are: 
Chauncy  B.,  Kinsey,  Laura  and  Elsie, 
of  Malta  township ; Willis,  dead.  Mr, 
Mercer  is  a republican. 

Nicholas  D.  McComas  was  born  in 
Harford  County,  Maryland,  December 
31,  1790.  He  married  Matilda  Creagh. 
They  had  six  children,  two  of  whom, 
Hannah  (Hall),  of  Hamilton  County, 
O.,  and  Caroline  (Hall),  of  McConnels- 
ville,  are  living.  Mr.  McComas  came 
to  Morgan  County  in  1837.  His  second 
wife,  who  survives  him,  was  L.  Pru- 
dence Evans,  of  Washington  County, 
O.  They  have  two  children : Winfield 
S.  and  Sarah  A.  (Timms),  residing  in 
Malta  township.  Mr.  McComas  was  a 
carpenter  as  well  as  a farmer.  In  poli- 
tics he  was  formerly  a Whig,  but  after- 
wards became  a Democrat,  Although 
having  never  made  an  open  profession 
of  faith,  yet  he  was  a firm  believer  in 
the  Christian  religion.  He  had  a very 
retentive  memory,  which  was  preserved 
till  the  last.  He  served  in  the  war  of 
1812.  At  the  ripe  age  of  82  he  was 
gathered  unto  his  fathers,  January  11, 
1872. 

William  Henderson  was  born  in  Ohio 
County,  W.  Va.,  in  1797.  He  married 
Jane  Anderson  of  the  same  county  and 
moved  to  Bloom  Township,  Morgan 
County,  in  March  1826,  locating  on  the 
farm  afterwards  owned  by  Abraham 
Roberts,  where  he  remained  about  seven 
years.  He  then  moved  upon  the  farm 
now  owned  by  the  heirs  of  John  Hen- 
derson, where  he  resided  until  his  death, 
in  1879.  There  were  eleven  children, 
nine  of  whom  are  living:  James,  de- 
ceased; Nathaniel,  residing  in  St.  Clair 
County,  Mo.;  Thomas,  in  Andrew 
County,  Mo.;  John,  dead;  William  in 
Malta;  Mary  (Fulton),  in  Deavertown; 
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Lydia  (Miller),  in  McConnelsville ; Erne- 
line  (Montgomery),  in  Jefferson  County, 
O. ; Sarah  A.  (Reed),  in  Windsor  Town- 
ship; Lorena  (Smith),  in  Andrew  Coun- 
ty, Mo. ; and  Rebecca  : Bagiev),  in  Dea- 
vertown. 

William  Henderson,  Jr.,  was  born  in 
Brooke  County,  W.  Va.,  April  27,  1824, 
and  came  to  Morgan  County  with  his 
father  when  two  years  of  age.  He 
married  Haney  Glass.  They  have  five 
children : Mary  E.  (Timms),  of  Malta ; 
Margaret,  of  McConnelsville;  Haney 
E.,  of  Malta ; Martha  G.,  of  McConnels- 
ville, and  Florence  A.,  of  Malta.  Every 
member  of  both  of  the  above  families 
was  a member  of  the  Methodist  Episco- 
pal Church,  and  James  was  a minister 
of  the  gospel  and  presiding  elder  for 
four  years. 

Thomas  A.  Osburn  was  born  in  Win- 
chester, Va..  in  1797.  He  came  to  Mor- 
gan County  about  1825  and  married 
Lois  Beckwith.  They  had  nine  chil- 
dren, seven  of  whom  are  living : Eliza 
(Wiseman),  resides  in  Malta;  William, 
Page  County,  la.;  George,  in  Malta; 
Rebecca  (Patterson),  in  McConnelsville; 
Mary  (Scott),  McConnelsville;  Martha 
(Arnold),  McConnelsville,  and  Wesley, 
Page  County,  la. ; Henry  and  Haney 
(Cope),  deceased.  Mr.  Osburn  served 
as  infirmary  director  nine  years.  George 
Osburn  was  born  in  Malta  township, 
January  16,  1831.  He  married  Mary 
Buchanan.  They  ’nave  two  children, 
Albert  and  Cora.  Mr.  Osburn  is  a 
member  of  Valley  Lodge  Ho.  145  F.  & 
A.  M. 

Thomas  Risen  came  from  Virginia  to 
Morgan  County  at  a very  early  day. 
He  married  Sarah  Kennedy.  Their 
children  were  John,  of  Malta  Town- 
ship; Ellen  Wright  (dead);  Betsey  and 
Polly,  unmarried;  Joseph,  residing  in 


Malta  Township;  Jonas,  in  Deerfield; 
Martin  (dead) ; Elizabeth  J.  (Gillespie), 
residing  in  Brownsville,  Ohio,  and 
Lydia  A.  (Shell hammer)  dead.  Joseph 
Risen  was  bom  in  Deerfield  Township 
June  19,  1813.  He  married,  first,  Har- 
riet Pidcock.  Two  of  their  children, 
Sarah  E.,  of  Browneville,  and  Hiram 
G.,  of  California,  are  living.  One  died 
in  infancy.  For  his  second  wife  he 
married  Catharine  Tanner.  They  have 
three  children  living.  Margaret  A. 
(Jennings)  resides  in  Kansas ; Harriet 
(Long)  in  Parkersburg,  W.  Va.,  and 
Irena  M.  in  Malta  Township.  Mr. 
Risin  it  an  undertaker  by  trade.  He 
and  his  wife  have  been  members  of  the 
Wolf  Creek  Christian  Church  many 
years.  In  politics  he  is  a republican. 

William  Barrel  was  born  in  Hew  Jer- 
sey, where  he  married  Abigail  Sedwiclr, 
and  came  to  Morgan  County  in  1828. 
There  are  five  children  living:  John, 
in  Malta  Township ; Henry,' in  Corning, 
Ohio ; Hannah  (James),  in  Deaverstown; 
Susan  (Smith)  and  Matilda  (Taylor),  in 
Malta  John,  William,  Mary,  Eliza, 
Cornelius  S.  and  Mary  J.  (Risen)  are 
dead.  The  mother  of  William  Barrel 
(Elizabeth  Hyce),  was  captured  by 
the  Indians  when  about  seven  years 
of  age  and  held  captive  until  the  age  of 
fourteen,  when  the  old  chief,  in  a 
drunken  frenzy  attempted  to  kill  her; 
but  his  squaw  hid  her  for  three  da  ys, 
and  then  took  her  to  French  Town  to 
her  parents. 

Henry  Taylor  married  Matilda  Bar- 
rel in  1857.  Ten  children  are  living: 
William,  in  Morganville;  Emma  (Roth- 
rock),  Malta ; George,  Malta ; Eva 
(Risen),  Kansas;  Cornelius,  Carlos, 
Henry,  Myrtle,  Jessie  and  Edward  at 
home. 

Peter  Miller  was  born  in  Guernsey 
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County,  near  Cumberland,  Ohio,  in 
1827.  He  came  to  Morgan  County  in 
1850.  He  married  Miss  Sarah  Simp- 
son, of  Penn  Township.  They  have 
four  children.  E.  G.  resides  in  Zanes- 
ville; Oscar,  Frank  R.  and  William  S. 
in  Malta  Township.  Mr.  Miller  served 
as  county  commissioner  from  1877  to 
1880.  In  politics  he  is  a staunch  repub- 
lican. 

Manassa  Kaiser  was  born  in  York 
County,  Pa.,  in  1814  and  came  to  Mor- 
gan County  in  1833.  He  married  El- 
mira Mellon.  They  have  three  children 
living.  William  resides  in  Nebraska; 
Emma  (Spencer)  and  Nettie  B.  Bailey, 
in  Malta  Township.  The  family  are 
members  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal 
Church. 

John  Newman  was  born  in  Pennsyl- 
vania, and  came  to  Malta  Township  in 
1833.  He  married  Millie  Walker.  They 
have  reared  seven  children : Eliza  re- 
sides in  Adams  County ; William,  in 
Madison  County ; John,  in  Adams 
County ; Josiah  E.,  in  Malta  Township ; 
James,  in  Illinois.  Eli  and  Matilda  are 
deceased.  Mr.  Newman  resided  in 
Morgan  County  from  1833  to  1866, 
when  he  moved  to  Adams  County, 
where  he  now  resides.  Josiah  E.  New- 
man was  bom  in  Muskingum  County  in 
1832,  and  came  when  one  year  of  age 
with  his  parents  to  Morgan  County. 
He  married  Miss  Sarah  Milton,  and  has 
three  children — Milton  i...  Charles  H. 
and  Lucy.  Mr.  Newman  is  now  living 
with  his  second  wife,  Hannah  Mercer, 
also  of  Morgan  County. 

Reuben  Riley  was  born  in  Jefferson 
County,  Virginia,  and  came  to  Morgan 
County,  Ohio,  at  quite  an  early  day. 
He  married  Jane  McCarty.  Five  of 
their  children  are  living — John  W.,  in 
Malta  Township;  Zacharia T.,  in  Hock- 


ing County;  James  H.,  in  Illinois; 
George  W.,  in  Windsor,  and  Mary  A., 
in  Malta  Township.  J oseph  and  Richard 
are  dead.  Mr.  Riley  has  been  a member 
of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  church  over 
half  a century.  In  politics  he  is  a 
democrat. 

Humphrey  Rusk  was  born  in  Belmont 
County,  Ohio,  where  he  married  Mar- 
garet McDonald,  of  Ohio  County,  West 
Virginia.  Fie  removed  to  Union  Town- 
ship about  1824.  His  family  consisted 
of  nine  children,  four  of  'whom  are  liv- 
ing: Mary  (King)  resides  in  Kansas; 
H.  A.,  in  Malta  Township;  William,  in 
Missouri,  and  Perley,  in  Illinois.  David, 
Archibald,  Eliza  J.  (Buldridge),  Chris- 
tiana (Anderson)  and  Wilson  S.  are 
dead. 

Humphrey  A.  Rusk  was  born  in 
Union  Township,  1831.  He  married 
Mary  Parr.  They  have  three  children — 
Archibald,  residing  in  Columbus ; James 
W.,  in  Malta  Township,  and  Mary 
(Taylor),  in  Morganville.  Mr.  andMrs. 
Rusk  have  been  members  of  the  Pres- 
byterian Church  at  McConnelsville 
about  forty  years. 

David  Finley  was  bom  in  Westmore- 
land County,  Pennsylvania,  where  he 
married  Jane  Ault  on.  and  removed  to 
Malta  Township,  1837.  They  had  six 
children,  only  two  of  whom,  David  and 
James,  are  now  living.  Robert,  John 
and  Samuel  are  dead. 

James  Finley  was  born  in  Washing- 
ton County,  Pennsylvania,  in  the  year 
1817,  and  came  with  his  father  to  Malta 
Township  in  1837.  He  married  Mary 
Pennell,  and  five  children  comprise 
their  family:  Jane  (Moore)  resides  in 
Union  Township;  Isaac,  Joseph  and 
Thomas  A.,  in  Malta  Township,  and 
Mary  Ellen  (Smith),  in  Plain  City,  Ohio. 
Mr.  Finley  has  been  a member  of  the 
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Presbyterian  Church  since  1838.  Mrs. 
Finley  also  united  with  the  same  church 
in  her  youth,  and  remained  a consistent 
member  until  her  death,  which  occurred 
in  1875.  In  politics  Mr.  Finley  is  a 
democrat. 

William  Scott  was  born  in  West- 
moreland County,  Pennsylvania,  Octo- 
ber 2,  1797.  When  seven  years  of  age, 
his  father,  Andrew  Scott,  emigrated  to 
Muskingum  County,  where  he  resided 
until  1817,  when  they  came  to  Union 
Township,  Morgan  County.  January 
5,  1826,  he  married  Catharine  Nelson. 
They  had  nine  children,  all  living — 
Martha  J.  (Williams),  Nelson  and  Sarah 
(Hotchkiss),  in  Malta  Township  ; Davis 
D.,  in  Union  Township;  William,  in 
Guernsey  County,  Missouri ; Andrew, 
in  Union  Township;  Priscilla  (McKit- 
rick),  in  Wisconsin ; Charlotte  (Bu- 
chanan), in  Missouri,  and  Amos,  in 
Union  Township.  Mr.  Scott  was  a 
pious  man,  but  never  made  an  open 
profession  of  his  faith  until  about  1850, 
when  he  united  with  the  Baptist  Church 
at  McConnelsville.  Mrs.  Scott  was 
also  a member  of  the  same  church. 
Nelson  Scott  was  born  in  Union  Town- 
ship, April  10,  1828.  He  married  Har- 
riet Ilainsworth.  One  son,  Luther,  was 
the  fruit  of  this  union.  Mrs.  Scott  died 
in  1862.  His  present  wife  was  Nancy 
J.  Triplitt.  Mr.  Scott  is  a staunch 
republican. 

George  Parker  was  born  in  Pennsyl- 
vania and  came  to  Morgan  County  at 
quite  an  early  day.  He  married  Mar- 
garet Holst.  The  only  representative 
of  their  family  now  residing  in  Malta 
Township  is  Mrs.  Sarah  J.  Warner,  who 
first  married  -I.  M.  Reed.  They  had 
three  children,  two  of  whom — Francis 
M.  and  Chas.  W. — are  now  living  in 
Malta  Township.  Joseph  A.  is  dead. 


After  Mr.  Reed’s  death  Mrs.  Reed 
married  Hiram  Warner,  who  died  in 
1879. 

James  Forsythe  was  born  in  Ireland 
in  the  year  1791.  He  served  there 
during  the  war  of  1812  and  soon  after 
came  to  Marietta,  Ohio,  where  he  mar- 
ried Eliza  Dugan.  After  remaining 
there  a short  time,  he  moved  to  Brush 
Creek,  Muskingum  County,  where  he 
remained  five  years,  then  came  to  Malta 
Township  in  1821,  locating  where  his 
son  J.  Ik  now  resides.  The  family  con- 
sisted of  five  children — Eliza  (Tanner), 
resides  in  Union  Township;  J.  Ik,  in 
Malta  Township;  Jane  (Anderson), 
Matilda  (Bricker)  and  William  are  de- 
ceased. Mr.  Forsythe  was  a democrat. 
J.  B.  Forsythe  was  born  in  Malta  Town- 
ship, November  9,  1830.  He  married 
Mary  J.  Shaw.  They  have  live  children 
—Eliza  J.,  William  A.,  Andrew,  Eliza- 
beth and  Almeda. 

J.  D.  Miller  was  born  in  Malta  Town- 
ship in  1855.  He  married  Rachel  Glass. 
They  have  three  children — Charles  D., 
John  C.  and  William  B.  Mr.  Miller  is 
a staunch  republican.  He  and  Mrs. 
Miller  are  members  of  the  Pleasant  Tal- 
ley Methodist  Episcopal  Church. 

John  S.  Price  was  born  in  Pennsyl- 
vania in  1799.  When  quite  young  he 
came  with  his  parents  to  Deerfield 
Township.  He  married  Susanna 
Laughlin,  of  Deerfield.  They  had  ten 
children,  seven  of  whom  are  now  living’ : 
Nancy  (Moody),  residing  in  Homer 
Township;  John  L.,  in  Hocking  County; 
Violet  (Bell),  in  Kansas  ; A.  J.,  in  Homer 
Township;  William,  in  Malta  Town- 
ship; Susanna,  in  Deerfield,  and  Mar- 
garet (Armentraut),  in  Virginia.  A V i 1 - 
liam  Price  was  born  in  Deerfield  Town- 
ship in  1833.  lie  married  Henrietta 
Walter.  They  have  three  children— 
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Louisa  F.  (Moody),  of  Fulton  County, 
Ohio;  Isaac  W.,  of  Minnesota,  and  Rob- 
ert M.,  of  Malta  Township.  In  ]>olitics 
Mr.  Price  is  a democrat. 

Isaac  Raney  was  born  in  Guernsey 
County,  Ohio,  in  1809  and  came  to 
Morgan  County  in  1829,  locating  on  the 
northeast  quarter  of  section  29.  He 
married  Sarah  Smith  of  Fayette  County, 
Pa,  There  is  only  one  child — Eli  A., 
living;  Elizabeth  (Williams)  and  Levina 
(Earich)  are  deceased.  Mrs.  Raney 
came  to  Morgan  County  with  her 


parents  when  three  years  of  age,  locating 
in  Penn  Township.  They  were  both 
consistent  members  of  the  Christian 
Church.  Mr.  Raney  died  January  11, 
1862.  Eli  A.  Raney  was  born  in  Malta 
Township,  December  25, 1853.  Me  mar- 
ried Laura  Thompson,  of  Union  Town- 
ship. They  have  three  children — Sadie 
Estella  C.,  and  Bessie.  They  are  both 
members  of  the  Christian  Church.  Mr. 
Raney  has  been  engaged  in  teaching 
more  or  less  since  twenty  years  of  age. 
He  is  now  a Prohibitionist. 
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The  early  settlers  were  principally 
from  Jefferson  and  Belmont  Coun- 
ties. They  were  generally  Friends,  or 
with  a leaning  toward  that  faith.  They 
were  an  unusually  upright  and  worthy 
class  of  settlers,  and  their  posterity  are 
likewise  honorable,  honest  and  good 
citizens.  The  first  farms  taken  up  were 
those  alone-  Wolf  Creek  and  on  or  near 

O 

the  old  Harrnar  and  Lancaster  road. 

Among  the  earliest  settlers  were 
Samuel  Howard,  William,  Abner  and 
John  Widger,  David  Winnor,  Sr.,  David 
Winnor,  Jr.,  James  McLain,  Samuel 


King,  Robert  Todd,  Isaac  Davis,  Joseph 
Mills,  Thomas  Nash,  Asahel  Tompkins, 
Joseph  King,  James  Harris,  John  Simp- 
son, Thomas  Ackerson,  Michael  King, 
William  Hawkins,  Richard  Stilyeas, 
Samuel  Work,  John  Harris,  Jacob 
Hummel,  James  Ackerson,  Abel  Gil- 
bert, Charles  Howard,  Nathan  Sid  well, 
John  Sid  well,  Nathan  Sidwell,  Jr.,  all 
of  whom  were  voters  at  the  first  elec- 
tion held  on  the  24th  of  July,  1819. 
This  first  election  was  for  the  purpose 
of  choosing  a justice  of  the  peace,  and 
was  held  in  obedience  to  the  following 
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order  of  the  court  of  common  pleas, 
made  and  recorded  July  7th,  1819: 

“ Whereas,  it  appears  that  our  com- 
missioners of  Morgan  County  have  set 
off  a new  township  by  the  name  of 
Penn  : Ordered,  that  said  township  be 
entitled  to  two  justices  of  the  peace; 
and  that  the  qualified  electors  of  said 
township  be  authorized  to  assemble  at 
the  house  of  John  Harris,  in  said  town- 
ship, on  Saturday,  the  21th  instant,  for 
the  purpose  of  electing  one  or  more 
justices  of  the  peace.” 

The  voters  availing  themselves  of  the 
privilege,  met  and  chose  Charles  How- 
ard as  justice.  Michael  King,  Janies 
Harris  and  Thomas  Nash  served  as 
judges  of  the  election ; and  Samuel 
Harris  and  Charles  Howard  clerks. 
Twenty-nine  votes  Avere  cast,  twenty- 
seven  of  them  for  Howard. 

James  McLain,  Isaac  Davis,  James 
Warren  and  John  Harris,  Jacob  Hum- 
mel, Jonathan  Pierpoint,  Abel  King 
and  others  were  pioneers  along  Wolf 
Creek.  Others,  scattered  through  the 
township  on  the  lulls  and  among  them, 
Avere  the  following  early  settlers  Avhose 
names  are  not  included  in  the  foregoing 
list  of  voters:  James  Campbell,  Benja- 
min Jennings,  John  White,  John  ShaAV, 
Samuel  Smith,  James  Gribb,  Anthony 
II amble,  Nimrod  Williams,  Caspar 
Strahl,  John  Plummer,  Samuel  Embree, 
Isaac  Clendenin,  Joseph  Barclay,  John 
Iiusk,  Jesse  HoAvard,  Alexander  Gif- 
ford, Marvin  Gifford,  William  McPeak, 
Richard  McPeak,  Wells  White,  John  R. 
Collins,  John  Baker  and  Zachariah 
Nash,  all  prior  to  1825.  The  next  de- 
cade brought  the  Penroses,  Matsons, 
Pidgeons,  Harmers  and  many  other 
families  which  are  still  well  represented 
in  the  township. 

The  county  commissioners  at  their 


June  session  in  1828  ordered  “that  sec- 
tions 25  and  26  in  tOAvnship  number  8, 
range  13,  noAV  attached  to  Penn  toAvn- 
ship,  be  attached  to  and  constitute  a 
part  of  Union  tOAvnship  ; also  that  the 
west  fraction  of  section  31  in  township 
10,  range  11,  be  attached  to  and  consti- 
tute a part  of  Penn  tOAvnship.” 

Richard  Me  Peak  was  someAvhat  pe- 
culiar in  his  manner  of  speech,  having 
a perceptible  lisp.  One  day  he  Avas  out 
looking  for  some  stray  swine,  and  meet- 
ing a hunter,  the  follo.Aving  conversa- 
tion  took  place  : 

“ Good  morning,  Mr.  McPeak.” 
“Good  morning,  thir.  IJaATe  youtheen 
any  thin’  of  tAvo  thowth  and  pigth  ? ” 
“ Tavo  thousand  pigs  ! Why,  McPeak,  I 
never  saw  so  many  in  my  life,  at  one 
time.”  “ I didn’t  thay  tAvo  thousand 
pighth  ; I thaid  two  th  truth  and  pigth."1' 
But  the  hunter  could  not  or  Avould  not 
understand  that  less  than  tavo  thousand 
pigs  Avere  being  asked  for. 

Nathan  SidAvell,  the  founder  of 
Pennsville,  Avas  among  the  earliest  pei’- 
manent  settlers  locating  in  the  toAvn- 
ship  in  1813.  He  Avas  in  good  circum- 
stances and  entered  a large  tract  of 
land  lying  adjacent  to  the  town  of 
Pennsville,  upon  Avhich  are  noAV  some 
of  the  best  improved  farms  in  the  tOAvn- 
sliip.  Like  most  of  the  early  settlers, 
he  was  a Friend.  He  died  in  the  toAvn- 
ship.  Llis  sons  Avere  John,  Gabriel, 
Nathan  and  Jesse.  One  of  his  daugh- 
ters Avas  Rebecca  (LleAvellyn). 

John  Plummer,  avIio  came  at  about 
the  same  time  with  Sid  well,  Avas  an- 
other prominent  pioneer.  Lie  died 
quite  early.  He  also  had  quite  an  ex- 
tensive tract  of  land  Avhich  lay  to  the 
north  of  Pennsville. 

About  the  year  1813  John  Simpson, 
originally  from  Frederick  County,  Md., 
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in  the  vicinity  of  Baltimore,  brought  his 
wife  from  Belmont  County  and  settled 
upon  an  unimproved  tract  of  land  ad- 
joining the  present  village  of  Penns- 
ville.  This  family  had  their  full  share 
of  pioneer  experiences,  and  endured  all 
of  the  inconveniences  incident  to  life  in 
a new  country.  Mr.  Simpson  lived  to 
the  age  of  87,  and  witnessed  wonderful 
changes  in  the  country  which  he  first 
saw  as  a wilderness.  lie  died  in  1873. 
He  was  married  in  Belmont  County  in 
in  1811  to  Sarah  Elmore,  a native  of 
North  Carolina.  The  children  of  John 
and  Sarah  Simpson  were  Robert,  de- 
ceased; Ann  (Bain),  still  a resident  of 
Penn  Township  ; Austin  E.,  who  died 
in  Indiana;  William,  who  died  in  Ne- 
braska ; Sibilla  (I)odge),  who  died  in 
Vinton  County,  Ohio  ; two  daughters, 
each  named  Asenath,  who  died  young ; 
Gorilla,  who  died  in  Penn  Township  ; 
and  Mary  J.  (White),  now  living  in 
Pennsville.  Mrs.  Simpson  died  in  1861. 

Robert  Simpson  was  a farmer  and 
died  in  this  township  about  1858.  lie 
married  Ann  Bain  and  was  the  father 
of  Sarah,  Harriet,  Rlioda,  William, 
Almeda,  Luther  B.,  John  S.,  M.  Fill- 
more, Elmore  and  Robert  E.  Of  these 
Sarah,  Luther,  John  and  Fillmore  are 
still  living. 

J.  S.  Simpson  has  been  in  the  mer- 
cantile business  in  Pennsville  since 
1870.  He  was  born  in  1848,  and  mar- 
ried Jane  Penrose.  Children  : Robert 
J.,  Mary  P.,  Anna  (deceased),  Ethelyn 
G.,  Charles  O.  and  Janet. 

John  Pierpoint  was  an  early  settler. 
Prior  to  1830  he  erected  on  Wolf  Creek 
the  first  mill  in  the  township,  where 
Abie’s  mill  now  is.  He  was  a Friend 
and  a man  of  great  benevolence.  It  is 
said  of  him  that  in  times  when  money 
was  scarce  he  would  ask  those  who 


came  to  buy  meal  of  him  if  they  had 
money,  and  if  they  had  he  would  refuse 
to  sell  to  them,  preferring  to  supply 
instead  those  who  were  poor  and 
whose  needs  were  greater.  He  was  the 
father  of  Benjamin,  William,  John  and 
Eli  Pierpoint.  Later  Samuel  King  had 
a horse  mill  near  Pennsville. 

In  1817  James  McLain  settled  in  this 
township  near  Pennsville.  He  after- 
wards moved  to  Homer  Township, 
where  he  is  still  living  at  an  advanced 
age.  His  father-in-law,  Charles  How- 
ard was  the  first  justice  of  the  peace  in 
Penn  township. 

Daniel  Mclntire,  an  early  settler,  sold 
out  to  Thomas  and  Joshua  Plummer. 
Wells  White,  Simeon  Evans  and  the 
Kings  were  early  settlers. 

Guernsey  County  furnished  its  quota 
of  the  early  settlers  of  Morgan,  and 
among  those  who  came  in  the  year 
1821  was  Michael  King  and  family,  who 
settled  in  Penn  Township  about  one 
mile  and  a half  from  the  village  of 
Pennsville,  where  he  purchased  three 
hundred  and  twenty  acres  of  land.  His 
location  was  evidently  very  satisfac- 
tory, indeed,  for  he  died  upon  the  farm 
on  which  he  was  the  original  settler. 
He  had  a family  of  nine  children  who 
came  into  the  county.  Abel  was  twelve 
years  of  age.  He  was  reared  in  Penn 
and  resided  there  until  the  year  1839, 
when  he  went  to  Washington  County. 
He  married,  in  1831,  Miss  Mary  Doane. 
She  was  a native  of  Pennsylvania  and 
came  to  Muskingum  County  with  her 
people  in  1824.  They  have  reared  a 
family  of  eight  children,  four  of  whom 
are  residents  of  the  county.  Six  of  the 
sons  served  their  country  in  the  war  of 
the  rebellion.  John  was  a member  of 
the  36th  O.  V.  I.;  Milton  and  Nathan, 
39th  O.  V.  I.  Abel  was  a member  of 
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the  7th  West  Va.  cavalry;  Benajah, 
Co.  H.,  148  O.  Y.  I. 

Eli  Matson  settled  near  Pennsville  in 

1830.  For  many  years  he  was  class 
leader  in  the  M.  P.  Church. 

Eobert  Kirby  settled  on  the  farm 
now  known  as  the  Garrison  farm  in 

1831.  His  son  Finley  is  one  of  the  old 
residents. 

Nimrod  Williams,  who  left  the- town- 
ship in  the  early  years  of  its  settlement, 
was  a noted  character.  lie  was  a prac- 
tical joker,  and  at  raisings,  log-rollings, 
corn-kuskings  and  other  similar  gather- 
ings, contributed  largely  to  the  merri- 
ment and  jollity  incident  to  such 
occasions. 

Eli  Smith,  one  of  the  pioneers  of  this 
township,  came  from  Fayette  County, 
Pa.,  and  settled  in  Penn  in  1821.  He 
died  in  1885  at  the  ripe  old  age  of  93 
years. — See  biography. 

James  Hummel,  one  of  the  early  set- 
tlers, came  to  this  township  in  1816, 
and  died  in  1852.  He  married  Lavina 
Smith  and  they  had  eleven  children — 
Isaac,  Julia  A.,  Elizabeth,  Sarah,  Ellen, 
William,  Mary,  Alfred,  Jane  and  Lewis. 

Amos  Pidgeon  settled  on  the  farm 
now  occupied  bv  his  son,  J.  W.  Pidgeon, 
in  1832.  He  was  a native  of  Maryland, 
and  came  to  this  county  from  Jeffer- 
son  County.  In  Jefferson  County  he 
married  Ann  Plummer,  also  a native  of 
Maryland.  Mr.  Pidgeon  took  up  a 
farm  on  which  a slight  improvement 
had  previously  been  made  by  Robert 
Todd.  He  died  in  1861  in  bis  69th 
year;  and  his  wife  in  1885  in  her  94th 
year.  They  had  three  children,  all 
born  in  Jefferson  County — Harriet 
(Hammond),  residing  in  Jefferson 
County;  Joseph  W.,  Penn  Township; 
John,  deceased.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Pidgeon 
were  members  of  the  Friends’  Society.  | 


He  was  a carpenter  by  trade,  but  fol- 
lowed farming  after  coming  to  this 
county. 

J.  W.  Pidgeon  was  born  in  Jefferson 
County  in  1824,  and  came  to  Morgan 
County  with  his  parents.  He  is  a 
prominent  and  successful  farmer.  He 
was  engaged  in  mercantile  business  at 
Chester  Hill  and  Stockport  for  about 
twelve  years,  but  has  been  a farmer  for 
thirty  years.  He  was  married  in  1851 
to  Elizabeth  Bye,  a native  of  Belmont 
County,  daughter  of  Jonas  Bye,  who 
came  to  Morgan  County  in  1839. 
Children  : John  S.,  Amos,  William  A., 
Charles  E.  Mr.  Pidgeon  is  a republican 
and  a Friend.  At  present  he  is  one  of 
the  trustees  of  the  Children’s  Home. 
Mr.  Pidgeon  plainly  remembers  the 
days  of  his  boyhood  when  deer  and 
wild  turkeys  were  frequently  seen 
around  the  house;  also  the  trips  to  mill 
at  Little  Ludlow  ; and  the  rude  agricul- 
tural implements  in  use  fifty  years  ago. 
He  owned  the  first  single  mower  in 
Morgan  County,  purchasing  it  about 
1848. 

In  1832  butter  was  worth  but  a 
“fi’penny  bit”  (6J  cents)  per  pound; 
eggs  three  or  four  cents  per  dozen ; 
calico  cost  fifty  cents  per  yard,  and  a 
dress  of  that  material  was  more  valued 
by  a farmer’s  daughter  of  that  day 
than  the  finest  silk  would  be  to-day. 

In  the  neighborhood  of  the  Pidgeons 
in  1832,  lived  Thomas  Penrose,  Jacob 
Rogers,  Thomas  Bundy,  William  Ged- 
dis,  a veritable  pioneer  and  hunter, 
David  Stephens  and  Jacob  Balderson, 

The  first  school  house  in  the  same 
neighborhood  was  of  round  beech  logs, 
daubed  with  clay.  It  was  furnished  in 
the  old  style.  . I esse  Webster,  an  early 
teacher,  carried  a hickory  stick  under 
his  arm  continually,  and  used  it  freelv. 
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The  name  of  Penrose  is  common  in 
Morgan  County  and  everywhere  of 
good  repute.  The  Penroses  are 
descended  from  Thomas  and  Sarah 
Penrose,  natives  of  Pennsylvania,  the 
former  of  English  and  the  later  of  Irish 
descent.  They  were  Friends  who  came 
to  Jefferson  County,  Ohio,  and  thence,  in 
1830,  to  Morgan  County.  They  had  a 
large  family,  all  born  in  Jefferson 
County:  Mahlon,  Richard,  James, 

Thomas,  John,  and  Joseph;  Mrs.  Stan- 
ton and  Sarah  A.  (Griffin).  All  the 
above,  except  Mahlon  and  Mrs.  Stanton, 
settled  in  Morgan  County.  All  are  now 
deceased,  except  Joseph,  who  is  at  pres- 
ent a resident  of  W ashigton  County.  All 
were  farmers  except  John,  who  became 
a prominent  businessman  of  Pennsville. 

Richard  Penrose,  son  of  Thomas, 
came  in  1829,  settling  on  eighty  acres 
of  land.  He  first  came  out  with  his 
brother  and  built  a cabin,  being  occu- 
pied a week  in  that  labor,  then  removed 
Ins  family,  consisting  of  his  wife  and 
one  child  to  it.  lie  was  married  in 
Jefferson  County  to  Elizabeth  Swickard. 
lie  first  settled  on  a farm  near  Wolf 
Creek,  now  owned  by  T.  E.  Penrose, 
afterwards  moving  to  a location  south 
of  Pennsville.  He  died  in  1883,  in  the 
eighty-second  year  of  his  age.  His 
five  children  are  all  living:  Joseph, 
Jason,  Barclay,  Hannah  (Steer)  and 
Mary  (Santee).  Jason  Penrose,  a 
farmer,  living  near  Pennsville,  was 
born  in  this  township  in  1832.  He 
married  Martha  Harmer  and  they 
four  children : Charles  B.,  Rachel, 

William  H.  and  Hannah  S. 

John  Penrose  was  born  in  Jefferson 
County,  in  1807  and  died  in  Penns- 
ville in  1850.  He  learned  blacksmith- 
ing  in  Mount  Vernon,  Ohio,  and 
worked  at  his  trade  for  some  years  in 


Pennsville,  where  he  setted  in  1830. 
Afterwards  he  engaged  in  the 
mercantile  business,  at  first  having 
his  former  employer,  Joseph  Law- 
rence, for  his  partner.  Later  he  bought 
Mr.  Lawrence’s  interest  and  conducted 
the  business  successfully  until  his  death. 
He  was  a good  man  and  much  esteemed. 
He  married  Anna  Crew  in  Jefferson 
County.  Children  : Sarah  E.  (Halaman), 
Hannah  (Maule),  Thomas  E.  and  John 
A.  The  name  of  Ids  second  wife  was 
Hannah  Lightfoot,  and  their  children 
were  Mary  (Simpson,)  deceased;  Jane 
(Simpson,)  and  Charles.  The  latter  is 
a prominent  merchant  of  Chester  Hill. 

Thomas  E.  Penrose  is  the  oldest  male 
resident  of  Pennsville,  in  which  place 
he  has  resided  since  his  birth  in  1837. 
He  early  became  acquainted  with  the 
mercantile  business,  clerking  in  his 
father’s  store.  After  the  decease  of 
his  father  he  took  charge  of  the  busi- 
ness (in  1853)  and  has  since  conducted 
it.  In  1859  he  married  Susan  Metcalf, 
of  this  county,  daughter  of  Jesse  Met- 
calf, an  early  settler.  She  died  in  1862  ; 
and  in  1864  he  married  MaryR.  Griffith, 
a native  of  Pennsylvania.  Children  : 
Jessie  and  Edith.  Mr.  Penrose  has 
probably  held  the  office  of  postmaster 
longer  than  any  other  man  in  Morgan 
County,  having  been  continuously  in 
that  position  since  he  was  first  ap- 
pointed in  1859. 

The  pioneers  managed  to  get  along 
against  disadvantages  which  no  modern 
farmer  could  tolerate.  When  John 
Penrose  erected  his  blacksmith  shop  in 
Pennsville,  there  was  only  one  team  in 
the  neighborhood — that  belonging  to 
John  Simpson.  He  and  his  assistants 
carried  all  the  timbers  they  could  con- 
veniently to  the  spot  where  the  shop 
was  to  be  erected,  then  procured  Simp-: 
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son’s  team  to  move  some  of  the  heavier 
logs. 

William  Foulke  was  a prominent 
early  settler,  and  a member  of  the  So- 
ciety of  Friends.  He  was  the  father  of 
J.  IF  and  William  Foulke,  formerly 
lawyers  and  editors  of  McConnelsville, 
but  now  of  Minneapolis,  Minn. 

John  Bain  was  comparatively  an 
early  settler  and  is  still  a resident  of 
the  township.  He  has  represented  the 
county  in  the  legislature  and  been 
otherwise  prominent  in  public  affairs. 

William  Milhous  was  born  in  Bel- 
mont County,  Ohio  in  1811,  and  came 
to  Morgan  County  when  it  was  still  wild 
and  sparsely  settled.  He  first  settled 
in  Malta  Township  and  afterwards 
moved  to  a location  between  Pennsville 
and  Chester  Hill,  where  he  engaged  in 
making  threshing  machines,  the  first 
ever  built  in  the  neighborhood,  and  per- 
haps the  first  in  the  county.  He  studied 
medicine  witli  Dr.  Huestis,  of  Chester 
Hill,  engaged  in  practice  at  that  place, 
and  continued  for  several  years.  He 
next  became  a clerk  and  afterward  a 
captain  on  steamboats  navigating  the 
Muskingum  and  Ohio  rivers.  The  next 
move  in  his  varied  career  was  when  he 
became  a traveling  salesman  for  a Phil- 
adelphia wholesale  house,  and  while  in 
that  position  he  enlisted  in  the  late  war 
in  Company  C,  First  (West)  Virginia 
infantry,  of  which  he  was  chosen  cap- 
tain. He  was  taken  prisoner  and  ex- 
changed sometime  afterwards.  In  1864 
he  returned  to  Morgan  County  and 
located  in  McConnelsville.  In  1866  lie 
removed  to  the  vicinity  of  Pennsville. 
From  1876  to  1871  he  was  a resident  of 
Zanesville.  He  then  returned  to  Penns- 
ville, where  he  died  August  31,  1884. 
He  was  one  of  the  early  abolitionists 
tind  an  engineer  on  the  underground 


railroad.  He  was  a republican  and  a 
Universalist.  He  was  married  in  Bel- 
mont County  to  Mary  Lightfoot.  She 
died  December  25,  1881,  aged  67  years. 
They  had  four  children,  only  one  of 
whom — Jane — lived  to  mature  years. 
She  now  resides  in  Pennsville. 

William  Llewellyn  came  from  Dela- 
ware County,  Pennsylvania,  to  Mus- 
kingum County,  Ohio,  and  thence  in 
1830  to  Penn  Township,  Morgan  County. 
His  son  Thomas,  one  of  the  oldest  resi- 
dents of  the  township,  now  resides  in 
Pennsville. 

Parry  Llewellyn  came  a little  later 
to  this  township,  where  he  died  in  1879. 
The  Llewellyns  were  Friends.  Parry 
married  Rebecca  Sid  well,  and  was  the 
father  of  Elizabeth  (Coler),  Bakpr,  Sid- 
well  (dead),  Mary  (Hooper),  Caroline 
(Hooper),  Melissa  (Parsons),  Jesse  and 
Maggie  A.  (Waterman). 

Isaac  Harris,  a native  of  Pennsyl- 
vania, was  of  English  and  German 
descent.  He  emigrated  from  Pennsyl- 
vania to  Williamsburg,  West  Virginia, 
and  from  thence  to  Licking  County, 
Ohio,  about  the  year  1808.  After  a 
residence  of  about  twelve  years  in  Lick- 
ing County,  he  came  with  his  family, 
which  consisted  at  the  time  of  his  wife 
and  six  children — William,  John,  Ed- 
ward, Sarah  Anna,  Samuel  and  Eliza- 
beth— to  the  southeast  quarter  of  Union 
Township,  where  he  entered  a quarter- 
section  of  land,  which  lie  improved 
and  upon  which  he  built  a mill  which 
was  so  constructed  that  it  could  be  run 
by  horses  when  there  was  not  a sutfi- 
cient  quantity  of  water.  In  1829  he 
went  to  Illinois,  but  returned  the  fol- 
lowing year  and  purchased  a tract  of 
new  land  in  the  western  part  of  the 
township.  He  died  in  Penn  in  1831. 
He  was  one  of  the  most  prominent  pup 
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neers  in  this  section  of  the  township. 
Of  his  family  only  three  are  living  in 
the  county — John,  Samuel  and  William. 
William,  the  older  of  the  sons,  resides 
in  Pen  ns  vi  lie.  John  and  Samuel  are 
among  the  prominent  farmers  of  the 
township,  and  reside  upon  land  pur- 
chased by  their  father  in  1830.  They 
have  identified  themselves  prominently 
with  the  township.  Both  were  born  in 
Licking  County. 

In  1830  Aaron  Mendenhall  came  to 
Morgan  County,  and  settled  on  the 
farm  where  his  son  Joseph  now  resides. 
With  him  came  his  family,  consisting 
of  his  wife  and  eight  children — Eliza- 
beth, Isaac,  Joseph,  Rachel,  Thirza, 
Lydia,  Naomi  and  Edith.  Israel  and 
Lewis  were  born  in  Morgan  County. 
The  farm  was  entered  by  Jacob  Hum- 
mel, one  of  the  pioneers  of  the  town- 
ship, who  made  a little  improvement. 
On  this  farm  the  elder  Mendenhall 
resided  until  his  decease,  which  occurred 
in  1864  in  the  eighty-eighth  year  of  his 
age.  Joseph  was  born  in  Harrison 
County,  Ohio,  in  1817,  and  married  for 
his  first  wife  Miss  Rosanna!:  Kane. 
She  was  born  in  Harrison  County,  and 
died  about  1844.  Three  years  later  Mr. 
Mendenhall  was  again  married  to  Miss 
Mary  Thorp.  They  have  nine  children 
living.'  Mr.  Mendenhall  has  been  iden- 
tified with  the  development  of  the 
township  for  over  half  a century.  For 
sixteen  years  he  has  been  one  of  its 
magistrates.  He  is  a member  of  the 
Society  of  Friends. 

James  Mitchner  was  one  of  the  early 
settlers  of  Penn  Township.  He  was  a 
Friend,  and  came  from  Pennsylvania, 
of  which  state  he  was  a native,  to 
Muskingum  County  in  1832.  In  1837 
he  came  to  Penn  Township,  and  bought 
the  farm  on  which  his  daughter,  Mrs. 


Rebecca  Manly,  now  resides.  He  mar- 
ried Miss  Margaret  Foulk,  and  reared  a 
family  of  four  children — Rebecca,  Sarah, 
Mary  and  Aseneth.  Rebecca  was  bom 
near  Stroudsburgh,  and  came  to  Ohio 
with  her  parents.  In  1845  she  was 
married  to  William  II.  Manly.  He  was 
born  in  1804,  in  Cecil  County,  Virginia, 
and  came  to  Morgan  County  about 
1838  and  settled  in  Penn  Township, 
where  he  died  in  1879.  He  was  a miller 
by  trade  and  an  exemplary  man  in 
every  respect. 

Marvin  Gifford  came  from  Kennebec 
County,  Maine,  and  settled  in  Marion 
Township  about  1818.  The  journey 
was  made  by  wagon  and  was  attended 
by  many  hardships.  His  first  location 
was  on  the  farm  since  known  as  the 
Calvin  Parker  farm.  After  a residence 
of  two  years  he  came  to  Penn  Town- 
ship and  purchased  the  farm  now  owned 
bv  his  son  Jesse.  The  original  settler 
on  this  land  was  a man  by  the  name  of 
Moses  Campbell;  Mr.  Gifford,  how- 
ever, improved  it  and  became  one  of 
Penn’s  most  prominent  citizens.  He 
died  in  1867,  aged  seventy-eight  years. 
In  his  religious  convictions  he  was  a 
Friend  and  exemplified  in  his  daily  life 
the  tenets  of  this  faith.  Although  in 
limited  circumstances  when  he  came  to 
the  county,  lie  accumulated  by  industry 
and  economy  a well-won  competency. 
He  was  a native  of  Massachusetts.  His 
wife,  Abigail  Bailey,  was  born  in  Vir- 
ginia. 

Edwin  Mewsom  came  from  Belmont 
County  when  a young  man  and  settled 
on  the  north  half  of  section  one.  He 
kept  “bachelor’s  hall,”  improved  his 
farm  and  after  having  made  the  neces- 
sary preparations  for  the  reception  of  a 
bride  he  married  Miss  Anna  M.  Bar- 
low,  a native  of  Richmond,  Va,,  but 
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residing  at  the  time  in  Penn.  They 
reared  a family  of  ten  children.  Will- 
iam is  living  on  the  old  homestead 
where  he  was  born  in  1840.  In  1866 
he  married  Miss  Sarah  Vincent  for  his 
first  wife.  His  present  wife,  nee  Emma 
Van  Fossen,  was  born  in  Bristol  Town- 
ship, in  1844. 

Among  the  early  settled  farms  in 
Penn  Township  is  that  formerly  known 
as  the  Thompson  farm.  Its  present 
owner,  Mr.  Amos  A.  Hotchkiss,  is  the 
son  of  Calvin  Hotchkiss,  who  settled  in 
Union  Township  in  1837,  where  his  son 
Amos  was  born  in  April,  of  the  follow- 
ing year,  and  where  he  lived  until  1855, 
when  he  went  to  Malta  Township.  He 
married  Miss  Sarah  M.  Manly,  daughter 
of  William  H.  Manly,  one  of  the  prom- 
inent farmers  of  the  county.  They 
have  been  blessed  with  a family  of  nine 
children,  eight  boys  and  one  girl.  Mr. 
Hotchkiss  is  classed  among  the  leading 
and  successful  farmers  of  the  township. 

Calvin  Hotchkiss  was  born  in  Water- 
bury,  Conn.,  in  1816,  and  came  to  Ohio 
in  1837.  He  first  settled  in  Union 
Township  where  he  bought  an  unim- 
proved farm.  He  was  entirely  ignorant 
of  farm  labor,  having  been  bred  to  the 
trade  of  a comb  maker,  which  avocation 
he  had  followed  until  his  removal  to 
Ohio,  and  his  pioneer  experiences  were 
rendered  more  arduous  on  that  account, 
lie  soon  overcame  that  obstacle,  how- 
ever, and  to  the  small  beginning  he  has 
succeeded  in  obtaining  a fine  compe- 
tency. He  now  resides  in  Malta.  He 
married,  in  Connecticut,  Miss  Sally  Ives 
and  has  reared  a family  of  four  boys 
and  three  girls. 

Robert  Wetherell  and  his  wife,  nee 
Elizabeth  Winn,  were  the  first  settlers 
on  the  southeast  quarter  of  section 
thirty-six.  Ho  came  from  Durham 
35 


County,  England,  and  for  a time  resided 
in  Jefferson  County,  where  he  was  mar- 
ried in  October  of  1836.  Just  previous 
to  his  marriage  he  had  visited  Morgan 
County  and  entered  his  land,  which  he 
improved.  He  led  a successful  and 
useful  life,  and  identified  himself  with 
the  best  interests  of  the  county.  His 
decease  occurred  December  20,  1875. 
His  wife  survived  him  nearly  four  years. 
They  left  a family  of  three  children, 
Joseph,  Alice  and  Mary.  The  latter  is 
deceased. 

Benjamin  Bailey  came  from  Belmont 
County,  O.,  and  settled  in  the  northeast 
corner  of  the  township.  With  him 
came  his  family,  consisting  of  his  wife 
and  children,  some  twelve  in  number, 
all  of  whom  settled  around  him  and  all 
■ultimately  became  heads  of  families. 
He  died  in  1866,  aged  seventy -six  years. 
Two  of  his  sons,  Alexander  and  Benja- 
min, reside  on  the  old  homestead.  Al- 
exander married  Harriet  Clemens,  of 
Malta,  where  she  was  born  in  1834. 
Her  mother  was  one  of  the  pioneer 
women  of  the  county  and  at  this  time 
one  of  its  oldest  living  residents;  some- 
thing of  her  history  will  be  found  in 
the  history  of  Malta  Township. 

Samuel  Fawcett  was  born  in  Belmont 
County,  O.,  in  1817 ; his  parents  were 
natives  of  Georgia  and  reared  a family 
of  fifteen  children.  In  1838  Samuel 
was  married  to  Miss  Mary  A.  Harmer, 
and  two  years  later  came  to  Morgan 
County  and  settled  three  miles  south  of 
Chesterfield  ; after  a residence  of  eight 
years  he  removed  to  Iowa,  from  whence 
he  returned  to  Morgan  County  and  pur- 
chased the  farm  on  which  he  now  re- 
sides. In  1876  his  first  wife  died  and 
in  the  following  year  he  married  Miss 
Patience  Gifford.  Mr.  Fawcett  is  a 
Friend,  and  has  been  a successful  busi- 
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ness  man  and  is  numbered  among  the 
prominent  citizens  of  Penn  Township. 

The  Embree  family  were  originally 
from  Chester  County,  Pa.  About  the 
year  1800  they  removed  to  the  State 
of  Maryland,  Baltimore  County,  where 
Jesse  Embree  Avas  born  in  the  year 
1808.  In  1812  the  family  came  to  Jef- 
ferson County,  O.,  where  the  elder  Em- 
bree  purchased  a farm,  upon  which  he 
resided  until  1825.  When  he  came  to 
Morgan  County  he  purchased  the  farm 
now  oAvned  by  Samuel  King,  in  Malta 
Township,  upon  Avhich  he  resided  until 
his  decease,  in  1838.  lie  Avas  a member 
of  the  Society  of  Friends  and  an  exem- 
plary man  in  every  respect.  In  1835 
Jesse  married  Miss  Mary  Dennis  and  in 
1851  moved  to  Penn  ToAvnsliip  and  set- 
tled on  the  farm  now  owned  by  his  son 
James,  who  Avas  born  in  Malta  in  1849. 
Mrs.  Jesse  Embree  Avas  born  in  Balti- 
more County,  Md.,  in  1810.  In  1833 
her  father  settled  in  Marion.  He  Avas 
the  original  purchaser  of  the  land  upon 
Avhich  he  lived  until  his  death,  which 
occurred  in  1838.  He  Avas  a Friend 
and  a gentleman  highly  esteemed  by 
all  who  knew  him.  They  reared  a 
family  of  nine  children : Philip  D., 
Lydia  A.,  Hannah  I).,  Sarah  J.,  Phebe 
P.,  Maria  B.,  Rebecca  J.,  James  and 
Charles  R. 

Levi  Thompson  Avas  one  of  the  early 
settlers  in  Marion  Township.  ILe  en- 
tered eighty  acres  of  Government  land, 
on  which  he  resided  until  his  decease, 
which  occurred  in  1854.  His  Avife, 
Mary,  Avas  a daughter  of  Robert  Wood, 
one  of  the  early  settlers  of  Penn  Town- 
ship.  Wood  Avas  a Quaker,  and  is  still 
remembered  for  his  many  acts  of  kind- 
ness. 

John  Hann  Avas  the  pioneer  on  sec- 
tion four.  In  the  year  1828  he  came 


from  Loudoun  County,  Ya.,  with  his 
family,  which  consisted  of  his  wife  and 
five  children,  four  boys  and  one  girl. 
His  purchase  consisted  of  two  hundred 
and  forty  acres,  for  Avhich  he  paid  $1.25 
per  acre.  He  was  a typical  pioneer  and 
Avell  qualified  for  the  arduous  duties  of 
that  life.  He  served  his  country  in  the 
war  of  1812.  He  died  in  1870  at  an 
extreme  old  age.  Mathias  Hann,  one 
of  his  sons,  noAV  resides  an  a part  of  the 
original  estate.  He  Avas  born  in  Vir- 
ginia in  1812.  He  married  Miss  Mary 
Drake  and  reared  a family  of  nine  chil- 
dren. four  of  whom  are  deceased. 

The  Williams  family  came  to  Morgan 
County  and  settled  Avhere  Stockport 
now  is  in  1830.  Chving  to  the  preva- 
lence of  fever  and  ague  the  family 
removed  to  Penn  ToAvnship  and  settled 
on  the  farm  noAV  OAvned  by  Thomas 
DeAvees.  David  was  a blacksmith  by 
trade.  He  Avas  born  in  Belmont  County, 
Ohio,  and  married  Miss  Melinda  Wood. 
She  Avas  born  in  Monroe  County  in 
1824.  He  died  in  1881  in  Marion 
ToAvnship,  leaving  four  children — Mal- 
vitas,  Annie  R.,  Eunice  and  Sylvanus. 

Benjamin  Hooper  Avas  one  of  the 
early  settlers  of  Penn  ToAvnship.  He 
entered  tAvo  sections  of  land  on  Avhat  is 
known  as  the  Todd  Ridge.  He  married 
Harriet  Choguill.  She  Avas  born  in 
Marion  ToAvnship.  After  their  mar- 
riage he  returned  to  Jefferson  County, 
Ohio,  Avhere  he  died.  In  1855  William 
F.  came  to  Morgan  County.  He  returned, 
howeATer,  in  1858,  and  in  1862  came 
back  and  engaged  in  merchandising  in 
Avhat  is  noAV  knoAvn  as  Hooperstown. 
Five  years  later  he  purchased  the  farm 
on  which  he  noAV  resides.  He  Avas 
married  to  Miss  Elizabeth  Wildman  in 
1858.  She  Avas  born  in  Jefferson 
County,  June  25,  1838.  Four  children 
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have  been  born  to  them — Martin, 
Francis  M.,  Cora  A.  and  Warren.  Mr. 
Hooper  is  a republican  in  politics  and 
a member  of  the  M.  E.  Church. 

In  the  spring  of  1847,  Thomas  Yocom 
and  his  son,  Samuel  B.,  came  from 
Somerset,  Belmont  County,  Ohio,  and 
settled  in  Malta  Township,  where  the 
elder  Yocom  purchased  a farm,  upon 
which  he  resided  until  his  removal  to 
Pennsville,  where  he  died  in  1877.  His 
wife,  whose  maiden  name  was  Sarah 
Dewees,  was  born  in  Center  County, 
Pa.,  and  died  in  1885.  Samuel  B.  was 
born  in  Belmont  County  in  1828.  He 
was  reared  on  a farm  and  in  1857 
engaged  in  merchandising  in  Pennsville. 
He  prosecuted  a successful  business 
until  1867,  at  which  time  he  was  elected 
to  the  office  of  county  treasurer.  He 
was  reelected  to  the  same  position,  and 
upon  the  expiration  of  his  official  duties 
he  reentered  mercantile  life. 

For  the  last  decade  he  has  been  the 
magistrate  of  Pennsville.  In  1855  Mr. 
Yocom  was  married  to  Miss  Hannah 
J.  Dewees.  She  died  in  the  following 
year,  and  in  1861  he  was  again 
married  to  Miss  Sarah  King,  a native 
of  Pennsville.  By  the  first  marriage 
there  was  one  child  Lydia  A.;  by  the 
last,  four  sons:  Eli  K.,  Charles  P., 

Frank  R.  and  Joseph  D.  Mr.  Yocom 
is  one  of  Pennsville’s  most  reputable 
citizens  and  is  entitled  to  the  envious 
position  he  holds  among  his  fellow 
citizens.  He  is  a member  of  the  Society 
of  Friends  and  a republican. 

The  Millers  came  from  Guernsey 
County  and  settled  in  Penn  in  1850. 
The  family  consisted  of  the  widowed 
mother  and  thirteen  children.  They 
settled  on  the  farm  now  owned  by 
James  Dougan.  William  Miller,  one  of 
the  sons  and  one  of  the  most  prominent 


farmers  of  Penn  Township  at  this  time, 
was  born  in  Guernsey  County  in  1832. 
He  purchased  the  farm  where  he  now 
resides  in  1855.  It  comprises  three 
hundred  acres  and  is  regarded  as  one 
of  the  best  in  the  township.  He 
married  Sarah  Hummel  and  has  a 
family  of  six  children. 

William  II.  Young  was  born  in  Por- 
tage County,  in  1837.  In  1858  he  came 
to  Morgan  County  and  settled  in  Penn 
Township.  In  1862  he  enlisted  in 
Company  F,  86th  O.  .V.  I.,  a three 
months  organization.  He  reenlisted 
in  Company  G,  161st  O.  V.  I.  He  did 
his  duty  unflinchingly,  and  from  expos- 
ure became  crippled  for  life.  After  his 
discharge  from  the  service  he  returned 
to  Penn,  where  for  eight  years  he  offi- 
ciated as  township  treasurer,  besides 
holding  many  other  minor  positions. 
In  1884  he  was  elected  to  the  office  of 
register  and  recorder,  the  duties  of 
which  he  has  discharged  with  credit  to 
himself  and  to  the  entire  satisfaction  of 
the  people. 

The  politics  of  Penn  Township  are  a 
very  certain  and  reliable  quantity. 
Out  of  over  300  voters  there  are 
about  50  democratic  votes,  on  an 
average.  Thus  it  has  been  for  several 
years.  At  present  the  honor  of  casting 
the  democratic  vote  of  the  village  is 
enjoyed  by  one  individual. 

PENNSVILLE. 

This  is  a small  but  very  pleasant  vil- 
lage, situated  in  the  central  part  of 
Penn  Township.  It  is  among  the  old- 
est of  Morgan  County  villages,  and  is 
quiet  and  old-fashioned.  Nevertheless, 
it  is  a good  trading  point,  containing 
four  well  stocked  stores,  which  supply 
the  inhabitants  of  an  extensive  tract 
of  farming  country  with  groceries  and 
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dry  goods.  Pennsville  is  of  Quaker 
origin,  and  has  always  been  what  it  is 
to-day — moral,  quiet,  well-behaved. 

The  first  plat  of  the  town  was  made 
in  1828  for  Nathan  Sid  well,  proprietor. 
A few  years  later  additions  were  made 
by  Samuel  Spurrier  and  Nathan  Sid- 
well,  and  by  Joseph  Stahl.  The  village 
was  settled  quite  rapidly,  and  during 
the  first  decade  of  its  existence  its  pop- 
ulation probably  was  as  great,  if  not 
greater,  than  it  is  to-day. 

Samuel  King  opened  the  first  store. 
William  Foulke  was  another  early  mer- 
chant. John  Penrose  settled  in  the 
village  in  1830'  and  opened  the  first 
blacksmith  shop.  Shortly  afterward 
his  wife  began  selling  a few  goods,  and 
as  business  grew  Mr.  Penrose  turned 
his  attention  to  it,  opening  a store  with 
Joseph  Lawrence  as  his  partner.  lie 
continued  the  mercantile  business  until 
his  death,  and  was  widely  known  and 
very  popular. 

Jesse  Sidwell,  blacksmith,  was  an 
early  comer. 

John  and  Samuel  Rogers,  from  New 
Jersey,  started  a tannery  in  1831.  They 
carried  on  the  business  on  quite  an  ex- 
tensive scale  for  several  years,  and 
after  gaining  a competency,  sold  out 
and  went  to  Illinois. 

“In  1832,”  says  one  who  first  saw 
Pennsville  in  that  year,  “ there  were 
but  three  or  four  frame  buildings  in 
Pennsville.  The  rest  of  the  structures 
were  log  cabins,  and  many  of  them 
surrounded  by  dense  woods.” 

Dr.  E.  G.  Coulson  came  to  the  place 
in  1811.  He  thinks  the  village  had 
between  200  and  300  inhabitants.  John  , 
Penrose  and  John  Spurrier  were  then 
the  leading  merchants.  The  Rogers’ 
tannery  was  in  operation.  John  Dunn, 
father  of  ex-Sheriff  Dunn,  was  a shoe- 


maker here,  and  Abraham  Na}dor  a 
cabinetmaker.  John  Wood  carried  on 
mercantile  business.  William  Lent  was 
Justice  of  the  peace  then  and  for  some 
years  after.  Dr.  Williams  was  the 
village  physician.  Soon  after  came 
Dr.  Spurrier  and  Dr.  McNichol. 
Jehu  Coulson,  father  of  Dr.  Coulson, 
was  a mason  and  bricklayer,  and 
worked  on  many  buildings  which  are 
still  standing. 

John  McLain,  now  of  St.  Joseph, 
Mo.,  and  Flavins  Waterman  kept  the 
first  tavern  in  Pennsville.  Other  early 
tavern-keepers  were  Bob  Kirby,  Lep 
Tompkins  and  ’Squire  Lent.  Though 
some  of  the  hotel-keepers  in  former 
years  have  sold  liquor,  there  has  never 
been  a bar-room  in  Pennsville. 

The  first  temple  of  education  in 
Pennsville  was  a primitive  log  school- 
house,  which  served  for  several  years. 
The  present  school  building,  a two- 
story  frame  structure,  was  erected  about 
1863.  Two  schools  are  now  maintained. 

This  village,  like  other  Quaker  com- 
munities, was  strongly  abolitionist,  and 
figured  prominently  in  the  management 
of  the  Underground  Railroad.  Fugi- 
tive slaves  who  succeeded  in  reaching 
Pennsville  or  the  neighboring  village 
of  Chester  Hill,  were  reasonably  safe 
from  recapture,  and  were  sent  on  their 
way  rejoicing. 

The  first  brick  house  in  the  village 
was  erected  on  the  lot  where  the  store 
of  T.  E.  Penrose  now  stands.  It  was  of 
sun-dried  brick.  In  the  early  years  of 
the  village  it  was  the  residence  of 
Joseph  Lawrence,  and  later  Joshua 
Wood  kept  store  in  it. 

Anthony  Fowler  was  an  early  settler 
in  the  village.  He  was  a clock  maker 
and  worked  at  his  trade  here.  Several 
old-fashioned  eight-day  clocks  of  his 
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manufacture  are  still  in  use.  The 
works  are  of  wood  and  they  are  said  to 
keep  accurate  time.  The  house  in 
which  Fowler  lived,  a brick  one,  is  still 
standing,  and  is  the  oldest  brick  build- 
ing in  the  village. 

The  Dr.  Williams  property,  a log 
house,  weather-boarded,  still  stands  on 
its  original  foundation,  and  is  probably 
the  oldest  house  in  town. 

The  principal  business  interests  of 
Pennsville  in  1886  were  as  follows: 

General  stores:  T.  E.  Penrose,  E.  R. 
Hilaman  & Son,  J.  S.  Simpson,  James 
Dewees. 

Hardware : M.  Penrose. 

Drugs:  L.  J.  Harmer,  Dr.  E.  G. 

Coulson. 

The  usual  variety  of  minor  industries 
are  to  be  found  here.  There  are  three 
physicians — Dr.  E.  G.  Coulson,  Dr.  L. 
S.  Holcomb,  and  Dr.  Herman  Chogudl. 

CHURCHES.* 

The  Friends'  Meeting — Was  establish- 
ed in  1827.  The  first  meeting  house 
was  a log  building.  Next  a brick  house 
Avas  erected,  which  oAving  to  some  de- 
fect, served  only  a feAv  years.  Two 
other  meeting  houses  have  since  been 
erected,  that  now  in  use  being  the 
fourth  one  erected. 

The  Methodist  Protestant  Church — At 
Pennsville  was  organized  by  Eli  Matson 
and  Isaac  Davis  about  1883.  Matson 
Avas  class  leader  and  Davis  a prominent 
member.  Other  early  members  Avere 
William  Ilann,  John  Spurrier  and  Dr. 
Samuel  Spurrier.  Revs.  Daily.  Potter, 
McFarland  and  Austin  Avere  early 
preachers.  The  first  meetings  were 
held  in  a log  school  house  Avest  of 
Pennsville;  afterwards  the  class  met  in 


♦For  a sketch  of  the  Friends’  Meeting  in  Pennsville,' 
see  the  chapter  on  Marion  township. 


shops  and  dtvellings  in  the  villa ge  until 
a church  Avas  erected.  The  present 
church  was  erected  about  1866  during 
the  pastorate  of  Rev.  J.  G.  Ogle.  The 
church  has  a fair  membership. 

The  Baptist  Church — In  the  western 
part  of  the  toAvnsliip  is  one  of  the 
oldest  religious  organizations  in  Mor- 
gan  County.  Though  iioav  reduced  in 
membership,  it  Avas  formerly  largely 
attended  and  very  thriving.  All  the 
old  members  having  died  or  removed, 
little  information  can  lie  obtained 
regarding  it.  The  Joneses,  Hickersons, 
Moodys,  and  Shepards  Avere  among  the 
early  members. 

The  other  churches  of  the  toAvnsliip 
are  a Methodist  Church,  in  the  north- 
west corner,  and  a Christian  Church, 
in  the  south  Avest  part. 

Antioch  Church. — This  church, located 
in  the  south Avestern  part  of  Penn 
Township,  Avas  organized  by  E.  E. 
White  and  Ha  than  Moody  in  1867. 
The  first  church  officers  Avere  Isaac 
Hummell  and  William  Miller,  elders ; 
Martin  Bingman  and  David  Kennard, 
deacons.  The  above  and  the  following 
comprised  the  original  members  : Sarah 
Miller,  Hannah  Hummell,  Mary  Ken- 
nard, Mary  A.  Bingman,  J.  F.  Moody, 
Lavina  Moody,  Lewis  Bingman,  Eliza 
A.  Bingman,  Ellen  Parsons.  The  house 
of  worship  Avas  erected  in  1867  at  a 
cost  of  $500.  The  pastors  have  been 
Revs.  E.  E.  White,  Nathan  Moody,  R. 
Harvey,  J.  F.  Moody,  A.  R.  Pickens 
and  G.  B.  Sturgeon.  The  church  noAV 
has  100  members  and  the  Sabbath- 
school  sixty  scholars. 

Mt.  Zion  Church. — Mt.  Zion  Church, 
in  the  northwest  corner  of  Penn  Town- 
ship, Avas  organized  by  Rev.  John 
Wilson  about  1830.  Among  the  orig- 
inal members  were  James  Ady,  Sr., 
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Mary  Ady,  Joshua  Ady,  Thomas  Seares, 
Mary  Seares,  Margaret  Pipe,  Mrs.  Mary 
Baird,  Samuel  Aikens;  Joshua  Ady  and 
Thomas  Seares,  trustees.  The  first 
church,  18x24  feet,  was  erected  in  1832 
at  a cost  of  $150,  which  sum  also  in- 
cluded the  price  of  the  churchyard. 
The  present  church,  a frame  building, 
32x36  feet,  was  built  in  1858  and  cost 
$500.  The  pastors  have  been  Revs. 
John  Wilson,  Herbert  and  Hicklm, 
Palferman,  Warren,  Parrish,  Ostrum, 
J.  C.  Seares,  Tracy,  Southard,  Scott, 
Lawson,  Warren,  Ogle,  Bowden,  Samuel 
Lancaster,  King,  Morphy,  Thomas 
Potter,  William  Dye,  W.  S.  Seares, 
William  Hatfield  and  Thomas  Orr. 

LODGE. 

Morgan  Lodge,  Ho.  363,  I.  O.  0.  F. 
Was  instituted  July  11, 1860.  The  char- 


ter members  were  A.  W.  Stewart,  Joab 
Holt,  William  S.  Seares,  George  Cain, 
George  Matson,  Joseph  A.  Matson  and 
Reuben  Brenneman.  Three  of  this 
number,  Joab  Holt,  George  and  J.  A. 
Matson  were  still  members  in  1886. 
The  first  officers  were  George  Cain, 
N.  G. ; George  Matson,  V.  G. ; A.  W. 
Stewart,  P.  S. ; W.  S.  Seares,  R.  S. ; 
Joab  Holt,  treasurer.  Since  its  organ- 
ization 169  persons  have  been  admitted 
to  membership  in  the  lodge.  The 
membership  in  1868  was  ninety-one. 
The  lodge  property  is  worth  about 
$2,000.  The  hall  is  a large  one  and 
probably  better  furnished  than  any 
other  lodge  room  in  Morgan  County. 
Present  officers : Draper  Van  F ossen, 
N.  G.;  A.  S.  Brown,  V.  G. ; E.  K. 
Yocom,  R.  S.;  S.  B.  Y ocom,  P.  S. ; 
John  S.  Simpson,  treasurer. 
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INDSOR  Township,  the  largest 
in  Morgan  County,  is  wholly  in- 
cluded within  the  limits  of  the  Ohio 
company’s  purchase  and  of  the  donation 
tract.  It  was  the  earliest  settled  part 
of  Morgan  County,  and  at  the  time  the 
county  was  formed  had  made  greater 
progress  in  population  and  improve- 
ments than  any  other  portion  of  the 
county. 

Here  was  the  settlement  of  Big  Bot- 
tom, made  in  1790,  and  ruthlessly  de- 
stroyed by  the  savages  early  in  the  year 
1791.  For  a description  of  the  block- 
house and  a history  of  the  massacre, 
the  reader  is  referred  to  chapter  VI, 
“The  Indian  War.” 

For  a time  the  exact  location  of  the 
historic  blockhouse  on  Big  Bottom  was, 
to  a considerable  degree,  a matter  of 
conjecture.  Recently,  however,  through 
the  earnest  efforts  of  Mr.  Obadiah 
Brokaw,  the  precise  spot  where  it  stood 
has  been  definitely  ascertained.  Any 
one  passing  down  the  river  road  from 
Windsor  to  Marietta  can  see  the  spot 
marked  by  a stone  slab,  in  a field  im- 


mediately north  of  the  residence  of  Mr. 
Brokaw.  In  the  immediate  vicinity  of 
the  slab  were  found  indisputable  evi- 
dences of  the  material  of  the  blockhouse 
and  the  remains  of  its  unfortunate  occu- 
pants. 

The  pioneers  of  this  part  of  the  county 
were  largely  from  the  JSTew  England 
States.  They  were  intelligent,  moral 
and  progressive.  The  county  is  espe- 
cially indebted  to  these  New  Englanders 
for  the  introduction  of  fruit — apples, 
peaches,  pears,  cherries,  etc.  Orchard- 
ing has  been  a prominent  industry  in 
the  township  from  the  earliest  settle- 
ment to  the  present  time. 

The  soil  is  rich  and  productive.  The 
township  contains  a greater  area  of 
bottom-land  than  any  other  in  the 
county.  The  farmers  are  thrifty  and 
progressive,  and  many  of  them  very 
prosperous. 

Windsor  Township  was  organized  as 
one  of  the  integral  parts  of  Morgan 
County  in  the  summer  of  1819.  Its  ter- 
ritory has  since  been  enlarged  by  the 
incorporation  into  the  township  of  a 
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large  part  of  Roxbury  Township,  form- 
erly in  Washington  County. 

Doubtless  some  of  the  bottoms  of  this 
township  were  occupied  by  hunters’ 
cabins,  here  and  there,  even  before  the 
Indian  War.  But  this  is  merely  con- 
jectural ; the  date  of  actual,  permanent 
occupation  by  white  settlers  may  safely 
be  set  down  as  1795-6,  after  Wayne’s  vic- 
tory and  the  treaty  of  peace  with  the 
Indians. 

The  earliest  settlers  were  nearly  all 
located  on  the  river.  Hot  until  all  the 
river  farms  were  occupied  did  immi- 
grants begin  to  think  of  improving  the 
uplands.  The  hill-farms  were  called 
“ rabbit  lands,”  and  considered  well- 
nigh  worthless.  Few  of  them  were 
taken  up  before  1820,  and  from  that 
time  forward  for  thirty  years  or  more 
the  work  of  improvement  was  slow  but 
constant. 

Beginning  at  the  Morgan  Township 
line  and  following  the  river  we  find 
that  the  early  settlers  were  as  follows: 

On  the  first  farm  George  Miller  was 
located  for  a time.  About  1817  he  sold 
out  to  Asa  Olney,  whose  son  Oman 
settled  upon  the  place.  Joshua  Davis 
lived  on  the  farm  a short  time,  but  died 
in  1821. 

Where  Samuel  H.  Scott  now  lives, 
Thomas  Devin  settled  about  1818. 
Hear  the  site  of  the  schoolhouse  Thomas 
Dorragh  was  located  a few  years.  He 
left  in  1820. 

In  1811  Hathan  Dearborn  came  from 
Hew  Hampshire  on  foot  and  located 
on  the  farm  now  occupied  by  Capt.  I. 
H.  Hook.  His  brother-in-law,  Isaac 
Melvin  had  occupied  the  place  a short 
time  before,  but  had  left.  After  mak- 
ing some  improvement,  Mr.  Dearborn 
remained  on  the  place  till  his  first  wife 
died.  In  the  fall  of  1813  he  re- 


turned to  Hew  Hampshire  and  mar- 
ried again.  The  following  March 
he  was  drafted,  and  served  a year  in 
the  army.  Mr.  Dearborn  was  the  first 
coroner  of  Morgan  County,  and  acted 
as  sheriff  at  the  first  term  of  court  in 
McConnelsville.  His  son,  II.  P.  Dear- 
born, now  of  Meigsville  Township,  born 
in  1 SIT,  has  a vivid  recollection  of  pio- 
neer events,  and  has  assisted  the  editors 
of  this  history  by  furnishing  many 
interesting  reminiscences.  Mr.  Dear- 
born was  one  of  the  pioneer  temperance 
workers  of  the  county. 

Asa  Emerson,  Jr.,  was  on  the  farm 
below,  prior  to  Dearborn’s  settlement. 
Hear  where  J.  J.  and  J.  C.  Henery  now 
live,  from  about  1822  to  1826,  Samuel 
M.  Dyke  held  a squatter’s  possession. 
He  was  one  of  the  early  teachers  of  the 
township.  Just  below  lived  William 
Davis,  2d,  and  John  B.  Peary,  succeeded 
about  1817  by  Levi  Davis  and  Prince 
Godfrey.  The  lafiter  died  in  1821. 
Hear  the  site  of  the  brick  church,  Sam- 
uel Henery  located  in  1815.  His  pos- 
terity is  still  numerous  in  the  township. 
Hext  down  the  river  was  Elder  Will- 
iam Davis,  pastor  of  the  Baptist 
Church ; and  where  Robert  Henery  now 
lives,  James  Hott,  early  in  the  present 
century. 

Opposite  the  site  of  the  village  of 
Stockport  was  Hathan  i el  Eveland,  and 
next  below,  Samuel  White.  Asa 
White  was  on  the  farm  of  the  late 
Arthur  Taggart ; and  a little  below 
lived  John  Craft  and  Elisha  Hand, 
who  removed  to  Indiana  about  1830. 
Jotham  Keyes,  about  1821,  having  previ- 
ously lived  a short  time  at  Marietta, 
moved  to  the  next  farm.  His  wife  was 
a cousin  of  Hon.  Edward  Everett. 
Mrs.  Barker,  matron  of  the  Children’s 
Home,  is  the  only  representative  of  the 
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Keyes  family  known  to  the  writer. 
On  the  Obadiah  Brokaw  farm,  Joseph 
Cheadle  was  an  early  settler ; the  lower 
part  of  the  farm  was  early  occupied  by 
Elijah  Smith  (1815);  about  the  same 
time  came  also  Dr.  Ephraim  Wight. 

The  Cheadles  were  from  Vermont 
and  all  early  settlers.  Asa,  John, 
Richard  and  Paddock  were  brothers. 
Asa  was  an  early  justice  of  the  peace. 
Richard  Cheadle  settled  where  Mrs. 
Melior  now  lives  and  remained  on  the 
place  until  his  death.  Where  the  late 
Annie  Lawrence  lived,  Ephraim  Ellis 
resided  a short  time,  then  moved  to 
Marion  Township.  Paddock  Cheadle 
lived  on  the  Henry  Blackmer  farm. 
He  moved  west.  Timothy  Blackmer 
came  to  the  next  place  in  1823,  having 
previously  lived  for  twenty  years  a few 
miles  below  on  the  other  side  of  the 
river.  John  Cheadle  lived  on  the  Buck 
farm  from  the  time  of  his  settlement 
until  his  death. 

Asa  Emerson  and  his  sons  located  in 
the  vicinity  of  Luke  Chute  about  the 
beginning  of  the  present  century. 
There  Luke  Emerson  engaged  in  mill- 
ing. Just  below,  John  Carter,  an  early 
settler  had  a distillery.  Further  down 
were  Elnathan  Ellis,  Jonathan  Bald- 
win, George  Hanvard  on  the  present 
T.  Blake  farm;  Archibald  McCollum, 
on  the  place  afterwards  occupied  for 
many  years  by  Adelphi  Webster; 
Joseph  Morris,  on  part  of  the  R.  L. 
Coburn  farm  ; Nicholas  Coburn  (1796) 
on  the  Coburn  farm ; and  Sylvanus 
Olney  where  E.  N.  Olney  now  lives. 

Returning  to  our  starting-point,  cross- 
ing the  river  and  again  following  it 
downward,  we  find  Samuel  Evans  on 
part  of  the  farm  now  owned  by  M. 
Keyser,  John  Widger,  John  and  Hum- 
phrey K.  White,  who  established  a mill 


in  1822.  John  White  was  a prominent 
man,  a justice  of  the  peace  and  a rep- 
resentative to  the  legislature.  The  J. 
B.  White  farm  was  settled  by  Barnabas 
Sutliff,  familiarly  known  as  Barney,  in 
1814  ; and  at  a later  date  Abijah  C. 
Seely  occupied  the  Bishop  and  Kent 
farm.  The  Newberry  farm  was  settled 
as  early  as  1814  by  Sylvanus  Newton  * 
and  general  musters  were  sometimes 
held  there.  Gideon  and  Walter  were 
his  sons.  Alexander  McMillan,  from 
Maine,  known  as  Dr.  McMillan,  set- 
tled on  the  Geddes  farm.  The  doctor 
made  pills  from  roots,  herbs  and  other 
material ; but  he  claimed  that  in  order 
that  they  should  be  absolutely  effective 
that  in  the  process  of  manufacture, 
the  fire  in  his  furnace  should  be  kept 
up  for  seven  years.  He  had  un- 
bounded faith  in  the  efficacy  of  his 
own  medicines,  and  once  told  a pa- 
tient who  complained  that  his  doses 
were  doing  no  good,  that  the  medicine 
would  work,  though  it  might  take  seven 
years  to  reach  the  desired  result. 

Frederick  Eveland  and  his  sons, 
David,  Moses  and  John,  occupied  the 
site  of  Stockport,  and  several  brothers 
by  the  name  of  Lucas  were  also  in  this 
neighborhood  prior  to  1815.  Further 
down  at  an  early  period  were  Andrew 
Dennis,  a revolutionary  soldier,  and  his 
sons,  Daniel,  Samuel,  Thomas,  Andrew 
and  Uriah ; David  Sells,  Daniel  Cole- 
man and  Jacob  Nulton  ; Asa  Cheadle, 
Simeon  Nott  and  Simeon  Evans,  all 
very  early. 

Henry  Harward,  and  his  son  George, 
settled  on  the  Thomas  Blake  farm  at  a 
very  early  date — probably  before  1S00. 
The  Harwards  were  from  Pennsylvania 


* The  wife  of  Newton  whs  a Stacy.  She  was  a sister 
to  the  Stacys  who  were  inmates  of  the  Hlock-house  on 
Big  Bottom  in  1701. 
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and  were  of  Irish  descent.  George, 
Charles,  Katie  and  Mary  were  members 
of  George  Harward’s  family.  None  of 
the  name  now  remain  in  the  county. 

Jonathan  Baldwin  came  from  Con- 
necticut, about  1800,  cleared  land  and 
planted  an  orchard  on  the  upper  end  of 
the  Blake  farm,  which  has  since  been 
known  as  the  Baldwin  orchard.  This 
orchard  and  another  planted  by.  Nich- 
olas Coburn,  Sr.,  were  doubtless  the  first 
orchards  in  Morgan  County,  though 
other  Yankee  settlers  were  not  long  in 
following  the  examples  set  by  Baldwin 
and  Coburn.  Several  apple  trees  and 
one  pear  tree  of  those  planted  by  Bald- 
win are  still  standing.  Apples  were  a 
source  of  considerable  revenue  to  the 
early  settlers  who  had  orchards.  They 
were  transported  to  Zanesville  in  canoes 
and  usually  brought  high  prices.  Ca- 
noeing of  fruit  and  other  products  was  a 
business,  regularly  followed  by  some  at 
certain  seasons.  It  required  skill  and 
an  intimate  acquaintance  with  the  river 
to  manage  a large,  heavily  laden  canoe 
and  take  it  through  the  ripples  in  safety. 
The  pioneers  always  offered  apples  and 
cider  to  visitors  or  neighbors  who  called. 
It  was  customary  to  warm  the  cider  by 
plunging  a red-hot  poker  into  it ; then 
red  pepper  and  ginger  were  added  to 
give  it  flavor.  This  drink,  with  a plate 
of  russets  or  greenings,  was  fine  enough 
for  the  epicures  of  those  days. 

Wolves  were  numerous  and  very 
troublesome  to  the  early  settlers.  Al- 
though no  instances  are  remembered  of 
their  attacks  upon  people,  many  an  aged 
pioneer  can  recall  the  time  when  stock 
(especially  sheep)  was  often  attacked 
and  killed  by  them.  The  last  wolves 
in  this  region,  according  to  the  recollec- 
tion of  II.  P.  Dearborn,  were  killed  in 
1832,  by  Levi  Allen  of  Waterford. 


It  was  customary  for  the  county  to 
pay  a bounty  tax  for  the  killing  of 
wolves.  Proof  was  made  before  a jus- 
tice of  the  peace  who  issued  a war- 
rant enabling  the  holder  to  draw  the 
money  from  the  county  treasury.  A 
justice,  whose  name  is  unnecessary  in  this 
connection,  was  once  applied  to  for  such 
a warrant.  The  certificate  was  made 
out  in  such  a manner  that  it  was  legi- 
ble and  its  meaning  evident.  But  after 
he  had  affixed  his  signature  to  the 
document  he  happened  to  think  that  he 
had  said  nothing  about  the  age  of  the 
wolf.  So  he  wrote  below  his  own  name, 
“A  Full  Grown  Wolf.”  As  the  justice 
was  a man  of  at  least  two  hundred  and 
fifty  pounds’  weight,  the  ludicrous  na- 
ture of  the  certificate  was  readily  ap- 
parent. 

The  first  justice  of  the  peace  in  the 
township,  chosen  at  the  first  election  in 
1819,  was  Adelphi  Webster.  He  was 
also  an  early  school  teacher. 

In  1817  Prince  Godfrey,  a native  of 
England,  who  came  from  Maine  to 
Ohio,  moved  from  Duck  Creek,  where 
he  had  lived  a year  previously,  and  set- 
tled on  the  river  on  land  now  owned 
by  the  Henerys,  above  the  brick  church. 
He  was  the  father  of  five  children, 
three  of  whom  are  living:  Phebe  M. 
(Patterson),  Samuel  B.  (deceased), 
Malinda  H.  (McKibben),  Abigail  (de- 
ceased), and  Ellen  (Menier).  After  the 
decease  of  Mr.  Godfrey  his  widow  mar- 
ried Israel  Davis.  The  children  of 
this  marriage  were  Abigail,  Israel  and 
Jesse — one  now  living,  Jesse,  near 
Hooksburg.  Mrs.  Davis  died  in  1879 
at  the  age  of  ninety-four. 

Samuel  Godfrey,  brother  of  Prince, 
came  West  earlier  and  induced  the 
latter  to  come.  He  lived  on  Duck 
Creek  until  after  the  death  of  his  wife, 
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and  moved  thence  to  this  township. 
Here  he  married  Mrs.  Eunice  White 
(nee  Emerson).  They  had  two  children 
who  died  in  the  West.  Louisa,  one  of 
the  children  of  the  first  wife,  was 
drowned  in  the  river  at  Devol’s.  There 
was  a skating  party,  and  she  was  being 
pushed  on  the  ice  in  a rocking  chair, 
when  she  went  down  in  an  air  hole. 
This  was  on  Thursday.  The  following 
Saturday  her  body  was  seen  through 
the  ice  by  a man  who  was  crossing 
over  the  river  below.  Benjamin,  Sam- 
uel, and  Joseph,  were  also  children  by 
by  the  first  wife.  The  two  last  named 
are  still  living  in  the  West. 

Samuel  White  settled  in  Windsor 
township  opposite  Luke  Chute,  near 
the  beginning  of  the  present  century. 
He  was  from  New  England.  His 
father,  Thomas  White,  and  his  (Sam- 
uel’s) brothers,  Thomas,  Olcott  and 
David,  all  lived  in  the  same  neighbor- 
hood, some  of  them  on  the  opposite 
side  of  the  river.  Samuel  came  to  this 
vicinity  a young  man,  married  Eunice, 
a sister  of  Luke  Emerson,  and  followed 
milling.  He  had  but  one  son,  Asa,  the 
youngest  of  the  family,  and  five 
daughters — Mary  (Andrews),  Centre 
township ; Susana  and  Roxana,  dead  ; 
Lydia  and  Abigail. 

Asa  White,  son  of  David  White,  lo- 
cated on  Big  Bottom,  sold  out  and 
went  to  Iowa. 

The  mill  at  Luke  Chute  was  the 
principal  mill  in  the  settlement  in  the 
early  years.  The  date  of  its  erection  is 
not  to  be  ascertained,  but  it  was  prob- 
ably in  operation  as  early  at  1815. 
Luke  Emerson  and  Samuel  White  built 
it  in  partners!)  ip.  They  constructed  a 

dam  from  the  island  tp  the  shore, 
which  threw  the  water  around  the 
island,  making  a rapid  on  the  other 


side,  called  the  “ chute  ” — hence  Luke’s 
Chute.  After  being  in  operation 
many  years  the  mill  was  burned.  Sam- 
uel and  Wells  White,  by  the  assistance 
of  their  neighbors,  erected  another. 
The  Luke  Chute  mill  was  the  best  and 
the  most  largely  patronized  of  the  early 
mills  in  the  Southeastern  part  of  the 
county.  It  was  owned  by  Jeremiah 
Spurgeon  after  Emerson  & White. 

The  Corners  of  Morgan  County  are 
of  English  descent.  Their  progenitor, 
George  Corner,  Sr.,  was  an-  early  settler 
at  Marietta.  He  had  determined  on 
locating  in  Kentucky,  but  on  arriving 
at  Marietta  and  finding  some  of  his 
friends  there,  he  determined  to  cast  his 
fortunes  with  them.  In  1796  he  settled 
in  what  is  now  Windsor  township 
on  Wolf  Creek,  five  miles  west 
of  Beverly,  where  his  son  George 
L.  was  born  in  1797.  A few  years 
afterwards  he  died  while  on  his  way 
westward  from  New  York,  whither  he 
had  gone  for  medical  treatment.  Of 
his  family,  William,  George,  and  Ellen 
(Smith)  lived  and  died  in  Morgan 
County.  William  and  George  were 
among  the  early  settlers  of  Union  town- 
ship. Both  afterwards  moved  to  Malta, 
where  George  L.  died  Aug.  11,  1857, 
and  William  a few  years  ago. 

The  Coburn  family  was  one  of  the 
earliest  in  Morgan  County.  Major  Asa 
Coburn  was  one  of  the  first  six  families 
that  arrived  at  Marietta,  August  19, 
1788.  His  family  consisted  of  his  wife 
and  six  children : Phineas,  the  eldest 

son,  who  arrived,  with  the  first  party  of 
immigrants,  at  the  mouth  of  the  Mus- 
kingum, in  April,  1788;  Nicholas,  Asa, 
Sibyl,  Mary  and  Susannah.  Major 
Coburn  was  one  of  three  brothers  who 
entered  the  Colonial  Army  at  the  open- 
ing of  the  revolution : Andrew,  the 
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eldest,  was  killed  at  the  battle  of  Bun- 
ker Hill;  Abraham  also  lost  his  life  in 
battle ; Asa  passed  through  the  war, 
coming  out  with  the  rank  of  major. 
Both  he  and  his  wife  died  at  Waterford 
daring  the  Indian  war,  and  their  burial 
place  is  unknown. 

Nicholas  Coburn,  Sr.,  son  of  Major 
Asa  Coburn,  was  born  in  Worcester, 
Mass.,  in  1772,  and  came  to  Marietta 
with  his  parents  in  1788.  In  the  spring 
of  1789  with  his  father’s  family  he 
moved  to  Waterford  and  remained 
there  through  the  Indian  War.  He 
was  one  of  the  party  who  went  from 
Fort  Frye  (at  Waterford)  in  1791  to 
bury  the  victims  of  the  massacre  at  Big 
Bottom.  In  1791  Nicholas  Coburn 
married  Rosamond  Olney,  who  came 
from  Nova  Scotia.  During  that  year 
he  settled  opposite  the  site  of  Lowell, 
where  he  remained  until  the  spring  of 
1796.  He  then  moved  to  the  north- 
eastern part  of  Windsor  Township,  and 
settled  on  the  farm  now  owned  by 
his  grandson,  Richmond  L.  Coburn. 
At  that  time  his  nearest  neighbor  lived 
at  the  mouth  of  Olive  Green  Creek. 
He  planted  on  his  farm  one  of  the  first 
orchards  in  Morgan  County.  Mrs. 
Coburn  died  in  1828,  and  Mr.  Coburn 
in  1818.  They  reared  a large  family — 
eight  daughters  and  two  sons.  Of  the 
sons,  Barzilla,  the  elder,  moved  to  Mis- 
souri in  1839 ; the  other,  Nicholas,  lived 
and  died  on  the  homestead. 

Nicholas  Coburn,  Jr.,  was  born  March 
2-1,  1801.  In  1831  he  married  Elizabeth 
Cheadle,  daughter  of  Richard  Clieadle 
of  Big  Bottom.  Mr.  Coburn  was  a 
prominent  man  and  served  as  a justice 
of  the  peace  in  Windsor  Township  for 
eighteen  years.  He  was  also  a county 
commissioner  for  three  years.  He  was 
an  ardent  whig,  and  attested  his  loyalty 


to  his  party  by  urging  all  whigs  to  at- 
tend the  elections  and  vote.  During- 
the  election  of  184-1,  he  discovered  late 
in  the  afternoon  of  election  day  that 
one  of  his  whig  neighbors  had  not 
voted.  He  therefore  went  in  search  of 
him,  and  on  asking  the  reason  for  his 
neglect  of  duty,  learned  that  the  man 
had  stayed  at  home  because  he  had  no 
shoes  to  wear!  Mr.  Coburn  thereupon 
took  off  his  own  shoes,  had  his  neighbor 
put  them  on  and  hurry  away  to  the 
polling-place,  thus  adding  one  to  the 
number  of  ballots  for  Clay,  while  he 
himself  walked  home  bare-footed,  to 
the  great  amusement  of  his  family. 

Nicholas  Coburn,  Jr.,  died  August 
18,  1867,  and  his  wife  October  31,  1877. 
They  had  three  children — Leonidas  J., 
Louisa  and  Richmond  L.  Louisa  be- 
came the  wife  of  Edward  Ellison, 
(now  deceased),  who  was  a minister 
of  the  M.  E.  Church. 

Leonidas  J.  Coburn,  a representative 
farmer  and  a most  worthy  citizen,  was 
born  September  4,  1832.  In  January, 
1855,  he  married  Susan  Swift,  and  has 
six  children:  Don  C.,  who  married 

Emma  Nulton ; Nicholas,  who  married 
Jessie  Nulton;  Charles,  who  married 
Flora  Bolinger ; Juniatta,  Edward  and 
Allen.  Don  C.  and  Nicholas  are  min- 
isters of  the  Methodist  Protestant 
Church.  Leonidas  J.  Coburn  has  served 
six  years  as  a justice  of  the  peace  and 
now  (1886)  is  serving  his  second  term 
as  one  of  the  county  commissioners. 

Richmond  L.  Coburn,  a prominent 
farmer,  was  born  June  28,  1839,  on  the 
old  homestead  and  in  the  old  house 
which  was  built  in  1813.  He  has  always 
resided  on  the  farm.  Mr.  Coburn  was 
in  the  U.  S.  service  in  the  Second  West 
Virginia  cavalry  from  1861  to  1865  and 
participated  in  all  the  campaigns  of 
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that  regiment.  He  was  married  Janu- 
ary 1,  1867,  to  Miss  P.  A.  Hill,  of  Wash- 
ington County,  whose  parents  were 
members  of  one  of  the  early  families. 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Coburn  have  four  children, 
Nicholas  Roscoe,  Alexander  Royal,  Ray- 
mond Clinton  and  Richmond  Walter. 
Mr.  Coburn  is  a republican  and  a mem- 
ber of  the  Methodist  Protestant  church. 

Simeon  Evans,  or  Grandfather  Evans 
as  he  was  familiarly  known,  was  born 
in  Orange  County,  New  York,  in  1776, 
and  came  with  his  father,  Nathaniel 
Evans,  to  Washington  County  in  1794. 
The  family  settled  near  Marietta  and 
the  elder  Evans  is  buried  in  the  Marietta 
cemetery.  Simeon  Evans  was  one  of 
the  early  pioneers  of  Windsor  Township, 
where  he  settled  about  1796.  He  married 
Miss  Elizabeth  Mellor  in  1799.  She  was 
of  English  birth,  and  came  to  America 
in  1795.  They  reared  a family  of  eleven 
children, — six  boys  and  five  girls.  All 
attained  mature  years.  Of  this  large 
family  only  three,  Sarah,  Prudence  and 
John,  are  now  living.  John  and  Joel 
were  twins  and  inherited  the  old  home- 
stead, one  of  the  finest  farms  upon  the 
river.  Both  married,  the  former  for  his 
first  wife  Miss  Elizabeth  Mathews.  She 
lived  but  a short  time  and  he  was  again 
married  to  Nancy  Hoon  and  reared  a 
family  of  eleven  children.  Joel  married 
Miss  Rebecca  Martin  and  the  result  of 
.this  union  was  seven  children, — Laura, 
Murray  (died  in  infancy),  Edith,  Arza, 
Simeon,  Orville  and  Ada.  The  lives  of 
these  two  brothers  were  almost  insepa- 
rably connected.  They  did  not  seem  to 
have  a dual  existence.  For  over  sixty 
years  they  lived  and  did  business  to- 
gether without  a single  disagreement  to 
mar  the  placidity  of  their  lives.  In  1881 
John  was  compelled  to  leave  the  old 
home  on  account  of  the  illness  of  his 


wife  and  went  to  Oregon.  The  attach- 
ment between  the  brothers  was  so  strong 
that  Joel  did  not  long  survive  the 
separation,  and  in  February  of  the  fol- 
lowing year  he  died.  The  name  of 
Evans  is  one  familiar  to  every  one  in 
the  southern  part  of  the  county,  where 
they  are  known  as  honest,  intelligent 
and  upright  people.  Simeon,  the  pro- 
genitor of  the  family  in  Morgan  Comity, 
was  a fine  type  of  the  pioneer  ; he  ivas 
a religious  man,  and  in  the  early  days 
his  house  was  known  far  and  near  as 
the  “ preaching  place ” for  the  Meth- 
odists. He  died  January  5, 1861 ; his 
wife  in  1838. 

Sylvanus  Olney,  who  was  born  in 
Nova  Scotia  in  1773,  came  to  Marietta 
at  the  age  of  nineteen  and  spent  some 
time  in  the  block-house  there.  He  was 
a soldier  under  General  Wayne  for  two 
years,  and  afterwards  a second  lieuten- 
ant under  General  Harrison  in  the 
latter’s  Sandusky  expedition.  He  set- 
tled on  the  opposite  side  of  the  river 
from  E.  N.  Olney’s  present  residence, 
and  his  brother  Asa  on  the  place  above 
him.  About  1803  he  moved  to  the 
north  side  of  the  river,  having  traded 
his  land  on  the  other  side  for  the  farm 
on  which  his  son  now  lives.  He  was 
married  in  1799  to  Annie  Slack,  and 
probably  settled  on  his  first  place  about 
that  time.  His  children  by  this  mar- 
riage were  John,  Sarah,  Daniel,  Asa, 
Henry,  Louisa,  Louisiana,  R.  J.  Meigs 
and  Dexter.  For  his  second  wife  he 
married  Betsy  Nixon,  in  1819,  by  whom 
he  had  one  child,  Elias  Nixon  Olney, 
born  May  15,  1825.  Sylvanus  Olney 
died  July  11,  1866,  in  the  94th  year  of 
his  age.  lie  was  a justice  of  the  peace 
and  a prominent  man. 

E.  N.  Olney  has  always  resided  on 
the  homestead.  He  was  married  in 
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1 852  to  Lucy  Ann  Vaughn,  who  died  in 
1863.  Their  children  were  Sarah  E. 
(deceased),  Warren,  Henry  and  Ells- 
worth (deceased).  In  1864  Mr.  Olney 
married  Rebecca  E.  Muse,  who  died  in 
1874.  Children:  Luella  T.  and  Edward 
G.  In  1880  Mr.  (Olney  married  Mar- 
garet C.  Murray.  He  is  a democrat 
and  a member  of  the  Methodist  Protest- 
ant church. 

Henry  Olney,  an  older  son  of  S}d- 
vanus,  married  Joanna  White  and  lived 
on  part  of  the  homestead,  where  he  died 
in  1879. 

Elder  William  Davis,  the  first  pastor 
of  the  Baptist  church,  was  an  early  set- 
tler on  the  place  now  the  Porter  farm, 
above  the  farm  of  Robert  Henery,  2d. 
He  came  from  Montville,  Maine,  and 
preached  through  all  the  neighboring 
settlements.  He  was  a fair  speaker, 
hut  very  tenacious  of  doctrinal  points 
and  might  fitly  be  classed  as  a “hard 
shell.”  He  was  much  respected.  He 
reared  a large  family,  none  of  whom 
are  now  left  here.  His  children  were 
Nancy,  Peggy,  Abigail,  James  Cyrus, 
Hannah,  Mary,  William  and  Sally. 

Joshua  Davis,  a brother  of  Elder 
William,  settled  on  the  river  above  the 
I.  N.  Hook  farm.  He  had  one  son, 
Elias,  who  died  in  Maine.  The  others 
all  came  to  Ohio  and  lived  in  Morgan 
County.  They  were  Janies,  William, 
Cyrus,  Israel,  Joshua,  Isaac,  Levi,  Asa, 
Abigail  and  Rhoda.  All  died  in  the 
county.  Israel  once  went  on  a trip  to 
New  Orleans  on  a boat  and  walked 
home.  He  was  a hard-working,  indus- 
trious man.  He  built  the  chimneys  in 
the  house  now  owned  by  Samuel  P.  Pat- 
terson, boating  the  brick  from  McCon- 
nelsville,  and  carrying  them  in  a basket 
on  his  back  from  the  river  to  the  house. 

Levi  Davis,  a relative  of  Elder  Davis, 


and  William  Davis,  2d,  were  also  among 
the  early  settlers.  Levi  had  nineteen 
children,  all  of  whom  are  now  dead  or 
moved  away.  Thomas  ahd  Betsy 
(Sheets)  only  are  known  to  be  living. 
Their  father,  Levi  Davis,  came  from 
Maine,  and  after  a short  stay  in  Wash- 
ington County,  moved  to  this  township 
about  1816.  He  first  located  on  the 
place  afterward  occupied  by  John 
Henry,  and  afterward  moved  to  the 
Blockhouse  farm  on  Big  Bottom. 

James  Nott,  one  of  the  pioneers  of 
Windsor  Township,  was  the  son  of 
Thomas  Nott,  and  emigrated  to  Wind- 
sor Township  from  Pennsylvania  in  the 
year  1800.  He  married  Miss  Phebe 
Richmond,  an  aunt  of  Dean  Richmond, 
one  of  the  most  prominent  politicians 
and  financiers  of  the  State  of  New 
York.  They  reared  a family  of  six 
children,  three  boys  and  three  girls. 
Benjamin  Nott,  the  eldest  of  the  sons, 
was  born  in  Windsor  in  1806.  Reuben 
H.,  the  second  son,  was  born  in  1812, 
and  Crayton  B.,  the  youngest,  in  1814. 
Benjamin  came  to  McConnelsville  in 
1821,  and  for  six  years  was  with  Alex- 
ander McConnel  in  the  tannery.  In 
1828  he  married  Miss  Jemima  Taylor 
and  soon  after  engaged  in  the  grocery 
business  on  the  site  now  occupied  by 
C.  Burkholter.  He  was  successful  in 
trade  and  in  addition  to  his  store  he 
“ kept  tavern.”  In  1837  he  removed  to 
Malta,  when  he  engaged  in  the  dry 
goods  trade.  He  remained  in  Malta, 
however,  but  about  eighteen  months, 
when  he  removed  his  stock  to  the  build- 
ing where  he  had  kept  tavern.  He  ex- 
tended his  business  largely  and  in  con- 
nection with  his  hotel  and  store  ran 
a livery  stable,  carrying  on  a successful 
business  until  1840,  when  he  met  with 
serious  financial  reverses.  He  died  in 
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1843.  In  1840  he  united  with  the 
Baptist  church  and  became  one  of  the 
exemplary  members  of  that  denomina- 
tion. James  E.  Nott,  a son,  learned 
the  printing  business  and  in  company 
with  Messrs.  Layman  and  Latton  pub- 
lished the  Marietta  Republican.  He 
was  afterward  a foreman  on  the  Pitts- 
burgh Gazette.  He  died  May  7,  1856. 

Reuben  IT.  Nott,  born  in  1812,  learned 
carpentery,  came  to  McConnelsville  and 
worked  at  his  trade.  About  1850  he 
removed  to  Marion,  Iowa,  where  lie 
still  lives.  His  oldest  son,  B.  H.  Nott, 
is  a prominent  business  man  of  Marion, 
Iowa,  and  his  second  son,  Julius,  a den- 
tist of  the  same  place. 

Crayton  B.  Nott  learned  tailoring 
and  carried  on  that  business  in  McCon- 
nelsville. He  was  a sergeant  in  the 
17th  0.  V.  I.  His  leg  was  broken  by  a 
fall  while  in  the  service,  and  he  died  in 
the  hospital  at  Crab  Orchard,  Ivy. 

The  Taylor  family  were  early 
pioneers  of  Windsor  Township.  Thomas 
Taylor  and  his  wife,  nee  Elizabeth  Parks, 
and  four  children  settled  in  this  town- 
ship in  1802.  They  remained,  however, 
but  a short  time  when  they  went  to 
Jefferson  County,  where  Mrs.  Taylor 
died  in  1813.  Six  years  later,  1819, 
Mr.  Taylor  returned  to  Morgan  County 
with  his  family  of  ten  children  and 
entered  the  farm  in  Bloom  Township, 
where  he  died  in  1832,  highly  esteemed 
by  all  who  knew  him.  Like  many  of 
the  pioneers  he  was  a great  hunter  and 
a man  of  unquestioned  courage.  On 
one  occasion  he  was  called  to  the  house 
of  a neighbor,  and  being  in  a hurry, 
neglected  to  take  either  his  hunting- 
knife  or  rifle.  On  his  way  through  the 
woods  his  path  was  crossed  by  a half- 
grown  bear,  which  he  attempted  to 
capture  with  no  weapon  but  a club. 


The  bear  having  the  most  endurance, 
he  was  not  successful.  On  another 
occasion  he  heard  in  a thicket  of  bushes 
what  he  supposed  was  a fox  or  a coon. 
Thinking'  to  frighten  the  animal,  he 
sprung  into  the  thicket  from  off  a fallen 
log,  when  to  liis  great  surprise  a huge 
panther  sprung  out  before  him  with  an 
unearthly  yell.  Afterward,  in  relating 
the  incident,  he  said  : “It  would  have 
been  difficult  to  have  told  which  was 
scared  the  worse,  I or  the  panther.” 

Mr.  Taylor  was  twice  married.  The 
children  of  the  first  marriage  were 
John,  Jane,  David,  Mary,  Keziah,  Ann, 
Elizabeth,  Sarah,  Jemima  and  Ruth. 
David  was  born  in  1797  in  Pennsyl- 
vania. He  married  Miss  Phebe  Creight- 
raf  and  reared  a family  of  children, — 
Thomas,  Mary  A.,  John,  George, 
Jemima,  Brice,  Lizzie  and  William.  The 
latter  was  born  in  Bloom  Township, 
May  24,  1843,  and  was  elected  sheriff 
of  the  county  in  1884.  He  administered 
the  duties  of  the  office  with  eminent 
success  and  to  the  entire  satisfaction  of 
the  people  generally. 

At  a wolf-hunt  in  1822  a young  man 
named  Joel  Sherman  was  accidentally 
shot  near  the  head  waters  of  Mill 
Run.  The  hunters  became  demoralized 
through  the  free  use  of  whisky,  and 
neglected  to  act  upon  any  concerted 
plan.  Several  of  them,  seeing  a deer  in 
a hollow,  began  firing  at  it.  Levi  Davis 
and  P.  J.  Patterson,  who  were  of  the 
party,  thinking  themselves  in  the  way 
of  the  bullets,  hid  under  a log.  The 
firing  ceased,  when  Sherman  was  dis- 
covered to  hare  been  shot  through  the 
body,  lie  was  taken  to  the  house  of 
John  Henery,  where  he  died  after  suf- 
fering for  several  days. 

James  Patton,  who  was  one  of  the 
inmates  of  t lie  Big  Bottom  block-house 
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and  was  captured  at  the  time  of  the 
massacre,  afterward  returned  to  the 
scene  of  the  old  settlers’  destruction, 
and  spent  a winter  at  the  home  of 
William  Patterson.  During  his  four 
years  of  Indian  life  he  had  become  so 
accustomed  to  a hunter’s  bed  and  a 
hunter’s  accommodations,  that  he  could 
not  be  induced  to  sleep  on  a bed,  but 
stretched  himself  on  a blanket  in  front 
of  the  fire.  He  described  the  block- 
house as  having  been  built  of  green 
beech  and  sugar  maple  logs.  He  died 
at  Belpre. 

David  Emerson  lived  early  on  the 
Samuel  Buck  place.  He  afterward  sold 
out  and  moved  further  up  the  river. 
Asa  Emerson  lived  above  Hooksburg  in 
a double  log  house  built  of  buckeye. 
There  was  a large  orchard  on  the  place. 
He  sold  this  place  and  moved  to  the 
Chute,  where  he  built  a brick  house.  He 
went  to  Illinois. 

Among  the  prominent  early  families 
was  that  of  Phineas  C.  Keyes,  who 
lived  where  Mr.  Outcalt  now  lives, 
where  he  owned  a tannery.  His  chil- 
dren were  Harriet,  Martha,  Juliet, 
Emily,  Mary,  George,  Edward  and 
Hiram.  Edwin  was  captain  of  Com- 
pany B,  116th  O.  Y.  I.,  and  Avas  killed 
at  the  battle  of  Winchester.  The  chil- 
dren Avere  Avell  educated,  and  the  family 
was  most  highly  esteemed.  Juliet 
(Mrs.  Barker)  is  the  only  one  of  the 
family  now  remaining  in  the  county. 

Bev.  N.  B.  IJenery  recalls  the  time 
Avhen  salt  Avas  $2  per  bushel,  and  a day’s 
Avages  Avas  but  25  cents.  He  paid  his 
first  tax,  on  sixty  acres  of  land,  with 
33  cents.  In  those  days  a deer-skin 
Avas  worth  37-2  cents,  and  Avould  pur- 
chase a quarter  of  a pound  of  powder. 
Whisky  Avas  37s  cents  per  gallon,  and 
enough  of  it  was  manufactured  to 


supply  the  local  demand,  several  prom- 
inent farmers  operating  distilleries.  A 
bushel  of  Avheat  Avould  purchase  a gallon 
of  Avhisky. 

A feAV  of  the  early  settlers  raised 
cotton,  Avhich  they  used  Avith  linen 
to  manufacture  homemade  garments. 
Calico  Avas  then  considered  as  fine  and 
as  stylish  as  silk  is  to-day.  The  girls 
Avent  barefooted  on  their  trips  to  town, 
putting  on  their  shoes  as  they  neared 
their  destination.  Economy  had  to  be 
practiced  in  the  matter  of  wearing- 
apparel.  Frequently  one  bonnet  Avas 
made  to  do  duty  for  several  girls,  each 
taking  her  turn  in  wearing  it. 

William  Davis  once  cut  the  trees  off 
three  acres  of  ground  for  a pair  of 
coarse  shoes.  Shoemaker  Morgueridge, 
who  lived  where  the  infirmary  noAv  is, 
made  them. 

John  and  Kidgeway  Craft  and  Elisha 
Hand  lived  on  the  river  as  early  as  1817. 
They  Avere  noted  fishermen  and  every 
nook  of  the  river  from  their  home  to 
Zanesville  Avas  familiar  to  them.  They 
carried  on  quite  a business,  marketing 
their  fish  in  Zanesville,  Avliere  they  ex- 
changed them  for  salt,  which  they  sold 
to  the  settlers. 

Judge  Gaylord  thus  Avrote  concerning 
there  noted  fishermen : 

“ In  early  days  the  most  of  the  fish 
Avere  taken  on  the  trot  line.  Our  early 
and  most  successful  fishermen  upon  the 
Muskingum  and  in  this  neighborhood, 
Avere  Hand  and  Craft.  They  fished  to- 
gether and  seemed  ahvays  to  be  in  good 
luck,  catching  fish  in  great  numbers 
and  Avhere  others  Avould  fail.  They 
Avould  catch  in  a night  a half  barrel  or 
more  upon  their  lines.  They  fished  al- 
together Avith  the  hook  and  spear.  They 
resided  upon  the  river  in  Windsor 
Township,  and  emigrated  hence  to  the 
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West  some  years  ago,  as  their  occupa- 
tion was  gone  when  the  waters  of  the 
clear  and  beautiful  Muskingum  became 
muddy  and  obstructed  by  dams,  and 
violently  disturbed  by  the  paddles  of 
the  steamers.  To  the  early  settler,  on 
the  borders  of  our  river,  and  even  upon 
creeks,  the  fish  taken  furnished  no  small 
part  of  their  animal  food,  especially  in 
the  spring  and  fall  seasons.  In  the 
spring  the  fish  were  taken  on  hooks; 
but  in  the  fall,  after  frost,  when  the 
water  was  low  and  clear,  they  were 
taken  by  torchlight  with  the  spear  or 
three-pronged  gig.  The  mode  of  taking 
fish  with  the  gig  was  thus : A large 
torch  made  from  light  wood  splinters, 
was  held  up  in  the  bow  of  the  canoe, 
our  only  small  craft  in  use  in  the  early 
days,  to  attract  the  attention  of  the  fish 
and  give  light  to  the  spearsman.  The 
canoe  was  guided  by  a man  in  the  stern, 
giving  it  motion  and  direction  with  a 
paddle.  A skillful  spearsman,  all  things 
in  working  order,  would  often  load  a 
canoe  during  an  evening’s  excursion. 
The  light  of  the  torch  attracts  the  fish, 
and  they  seem  to  be  amazed  and  will 
seldom  try  to  escape,  while  by  day -light 
scarcely  a fish  can  be  taken  by  this 
mode.” 

Frederick  Eveland  settled  where 
Stockport  now  is  in  1811.  He  occupied 
a double  log  cabin,  in  one  room  of  which 
he  kept  saloon,  while  Ids  wife,  a relig- 
ious woman,  lived  and  frequently  had 
religious  meetings  in  another  room. 
Neither  meddled  with  the  affairs  of  the 
other,  and  they  lived  harmoniously  to- 
gether. Frederick’s  sons,  Nathaniel, 
David,  Moses  and  John  and  several 
daughters,  were  also  residents  of  the 
township.  Nathaniel  Lucas,  a black- 
smith by  trade,  settled  in  the  same 
neighborhood  in  1811. 
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Barnabas  Sutliff  was  among  the  ear- 
liest settlers.  His  wife  was  a sister  of 
Simeon  Evans.  Barney  was  a stone- 
mason, a-  maker  of  -wooden  plows  and  of 
fanning  mills  of  a primitive  sort.  The 
latter  were  constructed  of  hoop-stuff 
ami  deer  skin.  Sutliff  and  his  wife  died 
at  Robert  Henery’s.  Their  sons  were 
Abel  and  Carney,  and  their  daughters, 
Temperance  (Van  Clief),  Julia  (Dear- 
born), Tacy  (Henery),  Sarah  (Newton), 
Sabra  (Newton),  Hannah  (Sid well)  and 
Matilda  (Henery). 

Gilbert  Olds, who  served  in  the  war  of 
1812,  settled  in  the  southern  part  of  the 
township  prior  to  that  war.  Dr.  Eph- 
raim Wright,  one  of  the  first  members 
of  the  Baptist  Church,  was  an  early  set- 
tler on  the  river.  He  was  called  Doc- 
tor, but  never  practiced  medicine. 

Evan  McVeigh  settled  about  1817  on 
the  farm  where  Orsemus  McVeigh  now 
resides.  David  Sells  lived  opposite  the 
Big  Bottom  school  house  early.  He  was 
a soldier  of  1812.  Peter  Eddleblute 
settled  early  in  the  vicinity  of  Roxbury. 

The  most  common  name  in  the  town- 
ship is  that  of  Henry,  or  Henery,  as  it 
is  written  by  some  members  of  the  fam- 
ily. The  Henerys  are  the  descendants 
of  Samuel  Henery,  who  came  to  Ohio 
froi  i Montville,  Lincoln  county,  Maine, 
in  1814.  With  his  family  he  arrived  in 
Jackson  Township,  now  in  Noble 
County,  on  the  20th  of  September  in 
that  year.  They  came  by  wagon  to 
Brownsville,  Pa.,  and  there  the  family 
embarked  upon  a barge  for  Pittsburgh, 
Mr.  Henery  proceeding  to  that  place  by 
land.  At  Pittsburgh  he  sold  his  horses, 
and  the  whole  family  then  proceeded 
by  boat  to  the  mouth  of  Duck 
creek.  In  December  of  the  same  year 
Mr.  Henery  moved  the  family  to  the 
farm  (still  in  the  Henery  name)  on 
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which  the  brick  church  now  is.  Here 
he  had  purchased  160  acres  of  land 
from  a man  named  Leavitt  who  had 
made  some  improvement  upon  the  place. 
They  brought  a family  of  seven  chil- 
dren, and  three  were  afterward  born  to 
them.  Robert,  the  eldest,  is  still  living 
in  McConnelsville.  John  married  Lillis 
McGonigle,  whose  parents  came  from 
Vermont  and  settled  near  Lowell  in 
1812.  She  was  born  in  1800,  and  is 
still  living  on  the  farm,  where  she  has 
resided  since  her  marriage.  The  other 
members  of  this  family  were  Jane, 
Nathan  B.  (still  living),  Samuel,  Rhoda, 
Nancy  (McKibben)  (still  living),  David 
(still  living),  and  Charles.  The  latter 
died  in  New  Orleans  of  cholera.  All 
the  other  deceased  members  of  the 
family  ended  their  days  in  Morgan 
County. 

At  the  time  the  Henerys  settled  on 
the  river  (1811),  their  nearest  neighbor 
down  the  river  war.  two  miles  distant. 
Nathaniel  Eveland  and  William 
Hushes  lived  together  on  the  farm  now 

O O I 

belonging  to  Robert  ITenery  2d.  Hughes 
was  a great  bear  hunter,  and  he  and 
his  large  black  dogs  were  familiar  fig- 
ures iu  the  woods  for  miles  around. 
Going  toward  McConnelsville  after 
leaving  Nathan  Dearborn’s,  there  Avas  , 
no  place  improved  until  the  farm  of 
Timothy  Gates,  near  McConnelsville, 
Avas  reached.  The  east  side  of  the  j 
river  was  the  earliest  route  of  travel. 
The  Harmar  and  Lancaster  road,  on 
the  Avest.  side  of  the  river,  Avas  the  first 
surveyed  road. 

William  Patterson  settled  in  this 
township  in  the  fall  of  1819.  He  came 
from  NeAV  Hampshire  to  Marietta  when 
ten  years  of  age,  and  his  father  died  of 
small-pox  at  that  place.  He  Avas  mar- 
ried near  Lowell  to  Mary  Harward,  a i 


native  of  Pennsylvania.  He  first 
moved  into  an  empty  cabin  on  the  farm 
opposite  Windsor,  and  thence  moved 
to  his  cabin  on  the  hill,  Avliieh  he  fin- 
ished and  provided  Avith  a chimney 
after  settling  his  family  inside.  His 
children  Avere  Jane  LL,  Polly  C.,  Pliile- 
tus  J.,  Peggy,  Louisiana  and  George 
LI.,  of  whom  Pliiletus  J.  is  the  only 
survivor.  Win.  Patterson  died  May  11, 
18L6,  aged  sixty -six,  and  his  widow 
June  9,  1862,  in  her  seventy-ninth  year. 

P.  .1.  Patterson  was  born  in  Adams 
Township,  Washington  County,  Ohio, 
June  2,  1809,  and  lias  resided  in  Wind- 
sor ToAvnship,  Morgan  County,  since 
1819.  He  was  married  in  1832  to 
Phebe  M.  Godfrey,  a native  of  Maine, 
who  is  still  living.  Their  children  are 
Jesse  W.,  Abigail  M.,  Benjamin  G. 
(deceased),  Mary  J.,  Henry  G..  Samuel 
P.,  Nancy  J.,  and  Lucy  A.  All  four  of 
the  sons  Avere  in  the  service  in  the  late 
war,  and  Benjamin  G.  starved  in  a 
rebel  prison,  dying  at  Danville,  Va., 
Feb.  18,  1865,  after  about  three  years’ 
service.  He  Avas  in  Company  B,  116th 
regiment,  a volunteer  and  a private. 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Patlerson  are  members 
of  the  Baptist  church. 

George  H.  Patterson  was  born  in 
Adams  ToAvnship,  Washington  County, 
in  1818,  and  came  Avith  his  parents  to 
Morgan  County  in  1819.  In  1 8L2  he 
married  Nancy  J.  Berkley,  daughter  of 
Rev.  Reuben  Berkley,  pastor  of  the 
Baptist  church.  By  this  marriage  he 
had  three  children,  William  B.,  Thomas 
C.,  and  Elizabeth  A.  (deceased).  Mrs. 
Patterson  died  in  1854,  and  in  1855  Mr. 
Patterson  married  Ann  M.  Murray, 
who  died  Feb.  29,  1876,  having  borne 
tAvo  children — Martha  M.  and  Mary  A. 
—both  iioav  deceased.  George  H.  Pat- 
terson died  Feb.  28,  1879.  He  served 
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in  several  township  offices,  was  an  Odd 
Fellow,  and  a good  citizen. 

William  B.  Patterson,  son  of  George 
H.  Patterson,  was  horn  January  6, 1843, 
and  now  resides  on  the  homestead.  In 
1868  Mr.  Patterson  married  Ellen  M. 
Andrews.  They  have  two  children — 
Dora  A.  and  Clarence  D.  October  4, 
1861,  Mr.  Patterson  enlisted  in  Com- 
pany B,  62d  O.  V.  I.;  went  into  the 
service  under  General  Lander,  in  West 
Virginia;  served  in  the  department  of 
the  Shenandoah,  Major  General  Banks 
commanding;  department  of  the  Rap- 
pahannock, Major  General  McDowell; 
Fourth  Army  Corps,  Major  General 
Keyes;  Seventh  Army  Corps,  Major 
General  Dix;  Army  of  the  Potomac, 
General  McClellan;  Eighteenth  Army 
Corps,  Major  General  Foster;  depart- 
ment of  North  Carolina;  Tenth  Army 
Corps,  General  David  Hunter;  Twenty- 
fourth  Army  Corps,  Major  General 
John  Gibbon.  He  was  in  the  battles 
of  Winchester,  Fort  Wagner  (where  he 
was  wounded),  Deep  Bottom,  Peters- 
burg, • Appomattox,  and  others.  Re- 
enlisted  as  a veteran  ; mustered  out  at 
Columbus,  O.,  in  December,  1865. 
From  the  close  of  the  war  to  1881,  Mr. 
Patterson  was  engaged  as  a traveling 
agent  of  eastern  publishing  houses.  He 
is  now  farming. 

Thomas  C.  Patterson  was  born  in 
Windsor  Township  on  the  farm  now 
owned  by  W.  B.  Patterson,  June  30, 
1851.  Married  to  Mary  A.  Hindman 
Dec.  21,  1876.  Children  by  this  mar- 
riage: Oma  Bell,  Virgie  Lee,  Alfa 
Isora,  and  Don  Carlos. 

Timothy  Blackmer,  father  of  Jesse, 
located  early  where  his  grandson  Timo- 
thy now  lives.  II is  son  Henry  was 
drowned  in  early  years  while  crossing 
the  river  in  a canoe  at  Luke  Chute. 


This  occurred  in  the  fall;  his  remains 
were  not  recovered  until  the  next 
spring. 

Ephraim  Ellis  was  an  early  settler 
who  came  from  Vermont.  He  lived  on 
Big  Bottom.  Ilis  sons  were  Levi, 
Comer,  Alfred,  Isaac,  Moses,  Thomas 
J.,  John  and  Joel.  There  were  three 
girls  in  the  family.  Levi,  Comer,  Isaac, 
Moses  and  Alfred  settled  and  died  in 
this  county. 

Adel  phi  Webster  was  an  early  set- 
tler, a school  teacher,  and  a justice  of 
the  peace.  He  was  the  first  justice  in 
the  township,  and  entered  upon  the 
duties  of  that  office  May  1 8,  1819. 

John  S.  Abbott  was  born  August  12, 
1783,  in  the  state  of  Delaware,  and 
married  Elizabeth  Morey  in  1807.  She 
was  born  at  Kinderhook,  state  of  New 
York,  June  20,  1784.  They  had  ten 
children — Eliza,  Sarah,  Henry,  Henri- 
etta, Rachel,  Silas  M.,  Mary  Ann,  John 
S.,  Richard  and  J esse.  All  lived  to  man 
and  womanhood.  He  emigrated  to 
Ohio  from  Neiv  York  in  1817,  and  set- 
tled in  Wesley  Township,  Washington 
County,  and  followed  farming  until 
1846,  when  he  moved  to  Stockport, 
Morgan  County,  where  he  died  July  26, 
1867,  aged  nearly  84  years.  His  wife 
died  at  Stockport  March  3,  1858,  aged 
73  years. 

About  1816  Andrew  Ilosom  settled 
on  Meigs  Creek  in  Bristol  Township. 
He  came  from  Kennebec  County,  Maine. 
About  1S30  lie  removed  to  Windsor 
Township,  where  he  died  December  6, 
1868  in  the  90th  year  of  his  age. 
Those  of  his  children  who  lived  to 
mature  years  were  Lydia  (dead),  Mar- 
tha, Grundy  County,  Missouri;  Sarah, 
wife  of  N.  B.  Henry,  born  January  4, 
1809;  Oliver  Perry  (dead) ; Andrew  J., 
in  Missouri ; Elbridge,  Noble  County ; 
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Lydia  (Harper),  Manchester  Township; 
Benjamin  A.,  Athens  County. 

About  the  year  1820  Jesse  Scott  and 
family  came  from  Pennsylvania  and 
purchased  what  is  now  the  County  In- 
firmary  farm.  Three  of  the  sons,  John, 
Barney  and  Dyer,  built  a saw  and  grist 
mill  at  what  is  now  known  as  Sher- 
woodsburg.  Jesse  and  Jesse,  Jr.,  bought 
farms,  one  on  Meigs  Creek  and  the 
other  on  Olive  Green  Creek,  where  they 
built  mills.  Another  son,  Daniel,  set- 
tled on  the  farm  now  owned  by  George 
Thompson.  The  family  adopted  the 
primitive  ways  of  the  county,  grew 
their  own  flax  and  wool,  and  made 
their  own  clothing.  After  the  improve- 
ment of  the  river  their  mills  were  ren- 
dered valueless  and  abandoned.  All 
were  farmers  and  reared  large  families. 
About  1846  Mr.  Scott  built  a boat,  to 
which  he  gave  the  name  of  Noah’s  Ark. 
It  was  130  feet  long  with  20-foot  beam, 
and  was  propelled  by  horse-power  and 
sails.  On  this  the  family,  consisting  of 
eighteen,  embarked  with  their  stock 
and  household  goods,  and  after  a voy- 
age of  ninety  days  ascended  the  Bock 
Kiver,  Illinois,  where  they  settled. 
James  LI.  Scott,  of  Windsor,  is  of  this 
family,  and  was  born  in  Windsor  in 
1844.  He  was  a member  of  Co.  B,  62d 
O.  Y.  I.,  and  served  four  years;  is  now 
one  of  the  reputable  farmers  of  the 
township. 

Thomas  Mummey  was  born  in  Brooke 
County,  West  Virginia,  Feb.  12,  1807, 
and  settled  in  Morgan  County  in  1823, 
coming  from  Harrison  County  in  this 
State.  His  father,  Christopher  Mum- 
mey, first  settled  in  Meigsville  Town- 
ship, and  after  ten  years  removed  to 
Windsor  Township.  His  children  were 
Thomas,  Ellen,  and  Elizabeth.  Thomas 
and  Ellen  are  still  living.  Christopher 


died  on  the  place  now  known  as  the 
Hutchins  farm.  Thomas  was  married 
in  1832  to  Elizabeth,  daughter  of  John 
Bell,  and  has  since  resided  in  Windsor, 
Township.  His  children  are  Philena, 
John  and  Ann.  Mrs.  Mummey  was 
born  in  1808  and  died  October  4,  1879. 

The  country  was  very  wild  when  Mr. 
Mummey  came  to  it,  and  he  had  his 
full  share  of  pioneer  experiences.  He 
recalls  being  chased  by  wolves  on  one 
occasion,  and  another  time  by  bears. 
From  his  father’s  home  in  Meigsville 
Township  he  was  accustomed  to  goto 
mill  at  Luke  Chute,  where  sometimes 
he  would  have  to  wait  two  days  before 
he  could  get  his  milling  done.  There 
were  then  no  inhabitants  on  the  route 
he  traveled  between  Tyson’s  Run  in 
Meigsville  Township  and  Luke  Chute, 
with  the  single  exception  of  Thomas 
Tuft,  who  in  1823  lived  in  a cabin  on 
the  farm  where  Mr.  Mummey  now  re- 
sides. 

Lewis  D.  Sheets,  a native  of  Indiana, 
married  Ann  Mummey  in  1855.  Their 
children — John  T.,  Eva  J.,  Elmer  E., 
Azelia  E.,  Elfrida  P.,  and  Clara  A.  — are 
all  living.  Mr.  Sheets  died  in  April, 
1872,  in  the  36th  year  of  his  age. 

Jesse  Blackmer  was  born  in  Wash- 
ington County  in  1809  and  lived  in  that 
county  until  1823.  Then  with  his  par- 
ents he  came  to  the  farm  on  the  Mus- 
kingum now  occupied  by  his  son  Tim- 
othy. In  1832  Mr.  Blackmer  married 
Louisiana  Olney  and  remained  on  the 
farm  with  his  parents  until  their  deaths. 
Three  children  were  born  to  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Blackmer — Mary  (Whitney),  died 
in  1878,  Henry  and  Timothy.  His  wife 
died  in  1875,  and  in  1880  Mr.  Blackmer 
went  to  Missouri  and  engaged  in  agri- 
cultural pursuits.  He  is  a stockholder 
in  the  National  Bank  of  Grant  City, 
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Mo.,  and  is  interested  in  the  business  of 
loaning  money.  Mr.  Blackmer  held 
some  local  offices  in  Morgan  County 
and  was  a member  of  the  Masonic 
Lodge  at  Stockport. 

Henry  Blackmer,  son  of  Jesse,  mar- 
ried Sarah  Wilson,  of  Bristol  Town- 
ship, in  1864,  and  is  the  father  of  five 
children — William,  Jesse,  Mary,  Fannie 
and  Lillie.  He  is  one  of  the  most  prom- 
inent farmers  of  the  county.  Timothy 
Blackmer,  who  lives  on  the  old  home- 
stead, is  also  a most  successful  farmer. 
Lie  married  Thirsia  Pugh  in  1879,  and 
is  the  father  of  Annie,  Lucy  and  Frank. 

John  McCoy  was  born  in  Fayette 
County,  Pa.,  Jan.  15,  1822,  and  came 
with  his  parents  to  Jefferson  County, 
Ohio,  when  eight  years  old.  About 
1836  he  came  to  Morgan  County  and 
worked  two  years  for  Robert  Patter- 
son, teaming  and  hauling  salt.  In  1843 
he  came  to  Windsor  "township,  and  in 
1848  he  married  Mary  Hanson,  daugh- 
ter of  Peter  Hanson,  an  early  settler 
and  a veteran  of  the  war  of  1812.  Mr. 
McCoy  has  followed  various  occupations. 
He  has  lived  on  his  present  farm  since 
1860,  and  been  engaged  in  milling  op- 
erations since  1865.  His  children  are 
Perley  (deceased),  Martha,  Emma,  Ham- 
ilton (deceased),  Flora,  Lizzie  and 
Charles. 

Thomas  Dougherty  was  born  in 
Homer  Township  in  1834,  and  remained 
with  his  parents  until  1855.  He  was 
then  married  to  Mary  J.  Ralston,  of 
this  county.  They  have  six  children 
living,  George  C.,  James  A.,  Monima 
N.,  Perley  B.,  William  B.  and  Alice  M. 
Monima  N.  is  the  wife  of  J.  R.  Iveadle, 
of  this  township.  George  C.  manned 
Lydia  Lillis.  James  A.  married  Nancy 
A.  Moody.  Perley  B.  married  Amanda 
E.  Geddes.  All  live  in  this  county.  : 


The  family  belong  to  the  Presbyterian 
Church,  in  which  Mr.  Dougherty  has 
been  a deacon.  Mrs.  Dougherty  died 
in  1874,  and  two  years  later  lie  married 
Mrs.  Jane  Hooper,  whose  maiden  name 
was  Scott.  Mr.  Dougherty  is  a farmer 
and  a successful  one. 

Alexander  Wallace,  born  in  1827, 
came  to  this  township  with  his  parents 
when  about  one  year  old,  and  has  since 
resided  here.  In  1848  he  married 
Martha  -I.  Wilson,  who  died  in  1852. 
Children,  three ; two  died  in  infancy 
and  one,  Martha  Jane,  is  living.  In 
1853  he  married  Miss  Mary  Ellis.  Chil- 
dren, George  and  D.  Ilambleton,  de- 
ceased; John  W.,  Edward  C.,  Willard 
M.,  Effie  J.,  Eva  D.,  Martin  E.,  Clara  B., 
Clarence  E.  and  NTora  D.  John  War- 
ren Wallace  married  Emma  Burr  and 
lives  in  Athens  County.  Edward  C. 
married  Haney  Miller  and  lives  in 
this  county.  Effie  J.,  wife  of  Park 
Kean,  also  lives  in  this  county. 

Barrack  Yarnell  was  born  in  Harrison 
County,  Ohio,  in  ISIS.  When  thirteen 
years  of  age  he  removed  with  his  parents 
to  Guernsey  County,  where  he  remained 
until  twenty-one  years  of  age.  He  then 
settled  in  Morgan  County,  and  in  1842 
married  Margaret  Saunders.  Children, 
Sarah,  George  W.,  Henry,  Annie,  Maria 
J.,  Warren,  John,  Caroline,  Joseph  T., 
Barrack  N.,Elwood,  Eddie  and  Charley. 
Sarah  married  Elijah  Palmer.  George 
W.  married  Sarah  A.  Palmer.  Annie 
married  Richard  Russell.  Caroline  is 
the  wife  of  Lemuel  Green.  Joseph 
married  Linda  Russell.  George  W. 
Yarnell  was  married  in  1865.  Children, 
-John  11.,  who  married  Ida  Mosher;  Ida, 
wife  of  Robert  Wy in er  ; Margaret  A., 
Jesse  May,  Sarah  M..  Mattie  and  Ed- 
ward. Joseph  Yarnell  was  married,  in 
1881.  Children,  Annie,  Clarence  and 
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Newburn.  The  Yarnells  are  prominent 
and  progressive  farmers. 

Stephen  Milner  was  born  in  Belmont 
County,  Ohio,  in  1S27.  When  twenty- 
seven  years  of  age,  he  married  Esther 
Brown,  of  Belmont  County  and  re- 
moved to  Morgan  County,  where  he 
lias  since  resided.  Children,  Albertus 
B.,  (deceased);  John  T.,  Lorenzo  D.,  and 
Mary  Alice.  John  married  Mary  J. 
Brown  and  lives  in  Kansas.  Lorenzo 
married  Diantha  Ellis  and  lives  in  this 
township.  Mary  Alice  married  Dennis 
Scott  and  lives  in  Zanesville.  Mr.  Mil- 
ner is  a prominent  farmer  and  a mem- 
ber of  the  M.  E.  Church. 

One  of  the  industries  of  pioneer  times, 
elsewhere  more  fully  alluded  to,  was 
keel-boating  and  flat -boating.  One  of 
the  most  successful  of  the  Muskingum 
River  pilots  was  James  McCtonigle,  who 
lived  in  this  township.  lie  served  some 
years  as  a justice  of  the  peace,  and  while 
holding  that  office  became  blind.  He 
married  several  couples,  and  did  other 
business,  after  the  loss  of  his  sight,  tak- 
ing a clerk  along  to  do  the  writing. 

One  of  the  most  remarkable  seasons 
of  religious  excitement  ever  known  in 
this  locality  occurred  in  the  fall  of  1819. 
The  “New  Lights”  had  appointed  a 
meeting  at  the  schoolhouse  at  Big  Bot- 
tom, and  at  the  same  time  Elder  William 
Davis,  Baptist,  had  an  appointment  to 
preach  at  the  house  of  Richard  Cheadle. 
The  “New  Light”  preacher  failed  to 
arrive  at  the  appointed  time,  and  Elder 
Davis  was  solicited  to  conduct  his  meet- 
ing at  the  schoolhouse,  where  many  had 
already  gathered,  instead  of  at  Cheadle’s. 
To  this  arrangement  he  consented. 
After  the  meeting  had  been  in  progress 
for  a time  the  “ New  Light  ” preacher 
arrived  and  took  part  in  the  exercises, 
and  soon  the  entire  meeting  was  being 


conducted  by  the  New  Lights.  The 
wildest  excitement  prevailed.  Men 
sang,  shouted,  and  clapped  their  hands 
until  blistered.  There  were  only  brief 
intermissions  to  permit  those  in  attend- 
ance to  get  something  to  eat.  The 
meeting  was  kept  up  constantly  for  six 
weeks.  Many  professed  their  faith  in 
Christ  during  this  time;  some  after- 
ward became  backsliders,  but  others 
remained  true  and  faithful  Christians 
until  the  end  of  their  days. 

Probably  the  earliest  schoolhouse  in 
the  township  was  at  Big  Bottom,  Avliere 
at  an  early  day  a neat  frame  house 
served  as  a schoolhouse  and  as  a place 
where  religious  meetings  were  held. 

About  1819  Baslia  Hutchins  taught 
a term  of  school  in  Asa  Emerson’s  barn, 
on  the  place  now  owned  by  Joseph 
Noyes.  The  following  year  a school- 
house  was  built  on  the  present  J.  J. 
Henery  farm,  where  Amy  Edy  taught 
in  summer  and  William  Patterson  m the 
winter.  This  house  Avas  of  the  old  style 
— a log  building,  with  greased-paper 
windows,  slab  benches,  etc.  The  second 
schoolhouse  in  the  Patterson  district 
was  built  on  the  hillside,  in  the  vicinity 
of  the  present ; and  the  third  near  where 
the  present  schoolhouse  stands.  The 
first  elections  of  the  township  Avere  held 
at  the  second  of  the  above-mentioned 
schoolhouses. 

Elder  William  Davis,  Samuel  M. 
Dyke,  William  Patterson,  II.  P.  Dear- 
born, Timothy  Eastman  and  others 
were  early  teachers.  A n early  teacher 
Avho  Avas  Avell  known,  not  only  in  the 
county,  but  in  other  localities,  was  Rial 
Cheadle.  He  was  a noted  character  in 
the  days  of  the  underground  railroad, 
and  was  instrumental  in  assisting  many 
a poor  negro  to  Canada  and  freedom. 
He  Avas  a peripatetic  rhymster  and 
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musician,  and  wherever  he  visited  lie 
was  made  welcome  and  his  songs  atten- 
tively listened  to. 

The  first  schoolhouse  in  the  Coburn 
neighborhood  wasf  built  about  18f 2,  on 
land  near  where  the  house  of  Cyrus 
Davis  now  stands.  Prior  to  that  time 
the  people  of  this  part  of  the  township 
had  sent  their  children  to  school  across 
the  river,  in  what  is  now  known  as  the 
Cary  district.  In  1839  District  No. 
9 was  formed,  taking  in  the  lower  end 
of  the  township  and  a house  built  on 
land  now  owned  by  L.  J.  Coburn.  The 
present  commodious  schoolhouse  in  this 
district  was  built  in  1870. 

Six  dollars  per  month  were  the  wages 
paid  male  teachers  in  the  days  of  the 
subscription  schools.  Fifty  cents  per 
week  was  considered  fair  pay  for  a 
female  teacher ; only  the  best  of  teach- 
ers were  paid  as  much  as  one  dollar. 

Probably  the  first  store  in  the  town- 
ship was  kept  by  Richard  Cheadle,  on 
Big  Bottom.  He  sold  both  dry  and 
wet  goods,  having  a distillery  to  supply 
the  latter.  At  early  dates  a man  named 
Ladd,  and  a Mr.  Swader,  who  married 
Deacon  Isaac  Melvin’s  daughter,  each 
had  small  stores  on  Big  Bottom. 

As  early  as  1828  a dry-goods  store 
was  opened  at  Roxbury  by  a man 
named  Brooks.  He  was  succeeded  by 
John  Swader.  Hamilton  Cheadle  was 
an  early  merchant  at  the  same  locality. 

Henry  and  Bernard  Hook  opened 
the  first  store  at  Hooksburg,  in  connec- 
tion with  the  salt  works.  Israel  Davis 
kept  a rival  establishment  for  some 
years. 

The  Luke  Chute  mill,  elsewhere  men- 
tioned, was  the  first  milling  establish- 
ment of  importance  in  the  township,  if 
not  in  the  county.  Another  early  mill, 
of  the  “corn-cracker”  type,  with  a 


saw-mill  in  connection,  was  built  by 
Paddock  Cheadle  on  Mill  Run,  very 
early.  Cheadle  sold  out  to  Luther 
Dearborn,  who  was  drowned  by  falling 
from  the  roof  of  the  mill  while  repair- 
ing it.  Paddock  Cheadle  afterward 
operated  a saw-mill  there  for  some 
years.  On  the  same  stream,  on  the 
Samuel  Godfrey  place,  Balen  Smith 
built  a saw-mill  for  Robert  Israel,  very 
early. 

On  the  O.  Brokaw  farm,  “Father” 
Leppett,  who  afterward- had  a similar 
contrivance  on  the  river  at  Malta,  ope- 
rated a floating  mill  for  a short  time  at 
a point  where  there  was  a swift  current. 

John  White  came  from  Virginia,  and 
in  1822  ran  a dam  for  some  distance 
along  the  river,  building  a mill  in  part- 
nership with  Humphrey  K.  White,  at 
Big  Ludlow,  on  the  west  side  of  the 
river.  This  mill  was  swept  away  by 
high  water  in  1840.  In  connection 
with  it  Samuel  M.  Dyke  operated  a 
carding  machine  for  a few  years. 

Roxbury  was  laid  out  by  James  A. 
McConnel  in  1843,  and  has  since  main- 
tained a mercantile  establishment  and 
been  a shipping  point  of  some  impor- 
tance. 

Jonathan  Wilson  and  David  Sells 
were  soldiers  in  the  War  of  1812,  and 
early  settlers  of  Morgan  County.  The 
latter  emigrated  to  the  county  in  1807, 
with  his  parents.  He  was  born  in  1802, 
and  married  Miss  Martha  Dennis,  who 
was  six  years  his  junior.  He  died  in 
1863,  she  in  1872.  Jonathan  Wilson 
was  born  in  England,  and  came  to 
Morgan  County  with  his  wife,  Minerva 
Munson,  in  the  year  1800.  A son, 
Joseph,  was  born  to  them  in  1802.  lie 
commenced  his  career  as  a riverman 
when  17  years  of  age,  and  was  engaged 
in  the  business  until  1841.  lie  married 
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Miss  Esther  Sells,  who  was  born  in 
1801.  Sarah  M.  was  born  in  1834,  ancl 
married  Benjamin  S.  Ramsey,  well 
known  as  the  mate  of  one  of  the  steam- 
ers plying  between  McConnelsville  and 
Zanesville.  lie  served  his  country  as 
a soldier  in  the  War  of  the  Rebellion. 

John  P.  Sells  was  born  in  Windsor 
Township  in  1805.  At  the  age  of  26 
he  married  Miss  Isabella  Smith.  They 
had  a family  of  children — Elijah  S., 
Sarah  R.,  Gabrilla,  Lyman  S.,  Jose- 
phine G.,  John  B.,  and  Melissa  E. 
Both  are  deceased.  Mr.  Sells  departed 
this  life  December  17,  1874;  Mrs.  Sells 
June  13,  1861 ; Melissa  E.  died  Sept.  3, 
1854;  Sarah  If.,  wife  of  M.  W.  Outcalt, 
died  in  1873;  Lyman  S.  enlisted  in 
Company  D,  63d  O.  V.  I.,  in  1861.  He 
died  at  Atlanta,  Ga.,  August  3,  1864, 
from  wounds  received  in  battle.  Elijah 
S.  Sells  was  born  in  Windsor  in  1832; 
he  married  Miss  Abigail  M.  Patterson 
in  1853.  He  served  his  country  as  a 
member  of  Company  F,  189th  O.  V.  I.; 
was  mustered  out  with  the  company  at 
Nashville,  Tenn.,  in  September,  1865. 

James  McGlashan  was  born  in 
Argyleshire,  Scotland,  in  1793.  When 
a young  man  he  came  to  this  country 
and  settled  in  Allegheny  County,  Pa. 
Thence  lie  removed  to  Muskingum 
County,  Ohio,  where  he  married  Miss 
Phebe  Fisher,  and  where  Cyrus  was 
born  in  1827.  In  1830  the  family  re- 
moved to  Morgan  County,  where  the 
elder  McGlashan  died  in  1872.  Cyrus 
received  such  an  education  as  was  af- 
forded by  the  common  schools  of  that 
day,  and  learned  the  trade  of  a wagon- 
maker.  For  some  time,  however,  he 
was  engaged  in  teaching.  For  five 
years  lie  published  one  of  the  county 
newspapers.  In  1865  he  removed  to 
Noble  County,  where  he  published  a 


paper  for  a number  of  years.  He  mar- 
ried Miss  Margaret  A.  Brooks,  in  1863, 
and  has  one  child,  Emmet  G.  In  his  re- 
ligious belief  he  is  a Presbyterian,  and 
for  eighteen  years  has  been  a ruling  elder. 

In  contrasting  the  present  with  the 
past,  Mr.  A.  J.  Donovan  says  that  in 
1833  he  sold  wheat  in  Zanesville  which 
netted  him,  after  paying  for  handling, 
thirty  cents  per  bushel.  In  1850  he 
sold  wheat  in  McConnelsville  for  two 
dollars  per  bushel.  In  1841  he  bought 
a cow  for  six  dollars,  and  in  1879  sold 
two  at  one  hundred  dollars  each.  He 
sold  one  crop  of  wool  at  twenty-five 
cents  per  pound,  and  one  at  one  dollar 
and  ten  cents  per  pound.  His  first  tax 
in  Morgan  County  was  twenty-five 
cents,  from  that  infinitesimal  sum  the 
amount  steadily  increased  until  he  paid 
three  hundred  dollars. 

Joseph  W.  Hambleton  and  family 
came  from  Lancaster  County,  Pa.,  in 
1 831,  and  settled  on  Goshen  Run,  near 
Elliott’s  Cross  Roads.  At  this  time 
there  were  but  one  or  two  settlers  be- 
tween these  localities  and  the  river. 
Mr.  Hambleton,  like  most  of  the  early 
settlers,  was  in  quite  limited  circum- 
stances, and  was  obliged  to  undergo 
many  privations  and  hardships.  B.  F. 
Hambleton,  a son,  was  born  in  Lancas- 
ter, Pa.,  in  1821.  He  learned  the  trade 
of  a blacksmith,  ivhich  vocation  he 
followed  for  some  years.  He  died  in 
1867 ; his  wife  in  1882.  Charles  E. 
Hambleton  was  a member  of  Co.  E, 
193d,  O.  Y.  I. 

Seth  Andrews  was  one  of  the  pioneers 
of  Centre  Township.  The  date  of  his 
immigration  is  not  known,  but  it  was 
probably  as  early  as  1809.  In  1811  his 
son  Philander,  with  his  wife,  Anna 
(Anders),  settled  in  the  township.  The 
former  was  born  in  1772,  and  died  in 
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1847.  The  latter  was  two  years  the 
senior  of  her  husband,  and  died  in  1824. 
Philander  was  a tanner  by  trade  and 
for  some  time  after  his  immigration  to 
Morgan  County  canned  on  the  business, 
but,  owing  to  the  fact  that  much  of  his 
stock  was  stolen  before  lie  could  dispose 
of  it,  he  engaged  in  farming.  Both  he 
and  his  wife  were  typical  pioneers. 
Mrs.  Andrews  spun  and  wove  all  the 
cloth  used  by  the  family,  and  instructed 
her  daughters  in  the  same  art.  One  of 
them,  Mrs.  Pedee  Evans,  resides  in 
Windsor  Township.  She  was  born  in 
the  state  of  New  York  in  1811,  and 
married  William  T.  Evans,  in  1838.  A 
twin  sister  of  Mrs.  Evans,  Mrs.  Amy 
Swift,  resides  in  Washington  County. 
Of  the  family  of  Mrs.  Pedee  Evans,  five 
of  the  seven  are  living. 

Brooke  County,  West  Va.,  furnished 
a number  of  prominent  early  settlers 
of  the  township.  Among  them  were 
Thomas  and  Esther  (Connel)  Gatewood, 
who  settled  upon  an  unimproved  farm 
in  the  autumn  of  1835,  which  they  im- 
proved and  on  which  they  resided  till 
the  time  of  their  deaths.  He  died  Sep- 
tember 15,  1875.  She  died  October  30, 
1882.  They  reared  a family  of  eleven 
children,  four  of  whom  now  reside  in 
the  township.  The  elder  Gatewood 
was  for  many  years  a magistrate,  and 
at  a time  when  the  office  was  invested 
with  an  importance  that  does  not  now 
attach  to  it.  Eor  years  he  arbitrated 
the  difficulties  of  his  neighbors  very 
successfully.  I lis  wife  was  a lady  of  rare 
native  intelligence  and  keen  perception, 
and  a fine  type  of  the  pioneer  house- 
wife. Her  tomb  bears  the  simple  in- 
scription, “ Proud  as  an  eagle,  pure  as 
snow.”  James,  the  eldest  son,  went  on 
Sherman’s  march  to  the  sea,  and  sleeps 
at  Beaufort,  South  Carolina. 


James  McHugh  came  from  County 
Tyrone,  Ireland,  1848.  With  native 
shrewdness,  tact  and  industry  he  has 
succeeded  well  in  his  chosen  vocation, 
farming,  and  now  owns  one  of  the  best 
farms  in  the  township. 

James  and  Mary  Black  emigrated 
from  Pennsylvania  in  1817  and  settled  in 
Muskingum  County,  where  they  resided 
until  1835,  when  they  removed  to  Bloom 
Township,  Morgan  County.  He  died 
in  1846,  his  wife  in  1866.  In  company 
with  his  son,  John  Black,  he  was  en- 
gaged in  salt-making  from  1835  to  1839, 
at  which  time  John  was  apprenticed  to 
a blacksmith.  April  9,  1845,  he  mar- 
ried Sarah  A.  Hutchins  and  moved  to 
Windsor  Township  in  1862.  John 
Thomas  Black,  son  of  John,  and  grand- 
son of  James,  was  born  in  Jeffer- 
son Township,  Noble  County,  February 
14,  1860.  He  resides  in  Windsor  and 
is  by  profession  a school  teacher. 

Jacob  Smith  and  wife  were  among1 
the  early  settlers  of  the  county.  They 
came  from  Belmont  County,  Ohio,  in 
1839,  and  first  located  in  Union  Town- 
ship; thence  they  afterward  removed  to 
Bloom,  where  they  died,  the  father  in 
1855,  his  wife  in  1880.  They  reared  a 
large  family  of  children,  only  three  of 
whom  are  living — Elwood,  Mary  E. 
(Linscott),  and  James.  The  latter  was 
born  in  1841,  was  a member  of  Co.  I, 
1st  Heavy  Artillery  and  served  twenty- 
seven  months.  After  his  return  he  fol- 
lowed the  river  for  four  years.  In  1871 
he  came  to  Stockport  and  engaged  in 
the  grocery  business;  was  married  in 
1869  to  Miss  Maggie  Shellhamer,  of 
Malta.  1 1 is  family  consists  of  four  chil- 
dren, Laura,  Carrie,  Flora  and  William 
G;  is  a member  of  the  Masonic  fra- 
ternity and  one  of  the  substantial  citi- 
zens of  the  place. 
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Jackson  Geddes  was  born  in  Harrison 
County,  Ohio,  in  1829,  and  came  to 
Windsor  with  his  father’s  family  in 
1837.  They  located  about  a mile  north 
of  the  village  of  Stockport.  In  1841 
the  elder  Geddes  removed  to  the  farm 
where  he  now  resides.  In  the  early 
days  he  followed  shoemaking,  and  when 
not  engaged  in  making  or  repairing 
shoes  devoted  his  time  to  the  improve- 
ment of  his  farm.  Jackson  Geddes  has 
served  the  township  in  several  capaci- 
ties. In  186a  he  was  township  trustee, 
and  for  two  terms  was  member  of  the 
council  of  Stockport.  He  was  a mem- 
ber of  Co.  E,  184th  Regiment,  O.  V.  I. 
Sept.  23,  1853,  lie  was  married  to  Miss 
Minerva  Wilson,  who  was  born  in 
Washington  County,  Ohio.  There  have 
been  born  to  them  seven  children,  five 
girls  and  two  boys. 

James  H.  Boomhall  came  from  Bel- 
mont County,  Ohio,  to  this  township 
in  1841,  and  for  some  time  was  em- 
ployed as  a clerk  by  John  P.  Wood, 
merchant,  at  Stockport.  He  was  twice 
married — first  to  Charlotte  Geddes, 
of  Windsor  Township  (born  April  14, 
1824,  died  May  15,  1S52),  by  whom  he 
had  two  children — George  C.,  now  of 
Parkersburg,  W.  Va.,  and  Elizabeth 
(Eisenbise),  of  Columbus,  O.  His  sec- 
ond wife  was  Miss  Lucy  Baker,  of  Rox- 
bury,  and  their  children  were  Charles 
W.  and  Willard  II.  Mr.  Boomhall 
died  Nov.  28,  1879,  after  a career  of 
more  than  forty  years  in  the  mercantile 
and  sliippiing  business.  His  son,  Charles 
W.,  now  the  popular  landlord  of  the 
village  hotel,  was  married  in  1883  to 
Miss  Hattie  A.  Gibson,  and  they  have 
one  child. 

A.  Walker  was  born  in  Belmont 
County,  and  came  to  Morgan  County 
in  1852.  He  was  a member  of  Co.  F, 


77th  0.  V.  I.;  taken  prisoner  at  Marks’ 
Mills,  Ark.,  and  was  confined  in  a rebel 
prison  for  ten  months;  was  then  ex- 
changed and  received  a furlough  for 
two  months.  He  then  rejoined  his  reg- 
iment,  was  promoted  to  corporal  and 
was  mustered  out  of  the  service  Apiril 
26,  1866. 

STOCKPORT. 

The  village  of  Stockport,  or  Windsor 
as  it  is  commonly  called,  is  one  of  the 
most  important  shipping  and  trading 
points  on  the  Muskingum  River  between 
Zanesville  and  Marietta.  Its  origin 
was  coeval  with  the  beginning  of  the 
river  improvement,  and  from  the  first  it 
has  been  the  marketing  place  and  base 
of  supplies  for  an  extensive  territory  of 
excellent  farming  country.  Although 
the  village  has  but  a small  population 
(about  350  at  present),  there  is  business 
enterprise,  activity  and  public  spirit 
among  its  citizens  worthy  of  commend- 
ation. 

Nathan  Sid  well  laid  out  the  town  on 
his  own  land  in  1834.  The  original 
plat  was  very  small,  extending  only 
from  the  river  back  to  Washington 
street,  and  embracing  only  one  row  of 
blocks  on  each  side  of  Main  street. 
Four  additions  have  since  been  made  to 
the  town. 

The  first  business  enterprise  at  Stock- 
port  was  the  store  of  the  Beswicks. 
Samuel,  William  and  George  Beswick 
in  partnership  opened  the  first  mercan- 
tile establishment  in  the  place  in  1838, 
in  the  building  now  occupied  for  the 
same  purpose  by  T.  B.  Lane.  A post- 
olfice  (Stockport)  was  soon  after  estab- 
lished with  Samuel  Beswick  postmaster. 

John  P.  Wood,  another  early  mer- 
chant, who  also  bought  and  packed 
tobacco,  carried  on  a good  business  for 
several  years.  His  store  Avas  in  the 
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building  now  occupied  by  T.  B.  Lane 
as  a dwelling. 

John  E.  Thomas  had  a store  in  con- 
nection with  his  mill.  Afterward 
Jesse  and  John  Thomas  succeeded  to 
the  same  business.  Other  merchants 
were  George  Bice,  Arthur  Taggart, 
Thomas  and  Jacob  Bogers,  James 
Gormley,  Smith  & Lane  and  many 
others. 

Among  the  earliest  residents  of  the 
village  were  David  Eveland  and  his 
sons;  John  Geddes,  plowmaker ; Wells 
White,  Bobert  Todd,  Moses  Eveland, 
Daniel  Norton,  George  W.  Sanborn; 
Adorus  Goering,  tailor;  James  Lemon, 
blacksmith. 

The  first  mill  at  Stockport  was  built 
about  1842  by  Samuel  and  William 
Beswick.  It  was  operated  only  a few 
years  before  it  was  burned.  The  pres- 
ent mill  was  built  by  William  McCaslin 
in  1849.  Before  the  mill  was  wholly 
completed,  McCaslin  sold  out  to  Seaman 
& Thomas.  Arthur  Taggart  bought  it 
from  John  E.  Thomas,  in  the  spring  of 
1854,  and  owned  it  until  his  death. 
From  1865  to  1870  the  mill  was  owned 
by  Pierrot  & Glenn.  It  next  passed 
into  the  hands  of  Pierrot  & Lane,  which 
is  the  present  style  of  the  firm. 

The  chief  business  interests  of  Stock- 
port  were  as  follows  in  1886  : 

John  McDermott,  0.  J.  Gibson,  gen- 
eral merchandise ; T.  B.  Lane,  clothing, 
gents’  furnishing,  etc.;  James  Smith, 
groceries;  Dr.  W.  E.  Gatewood,  drugs; 
John  Hooper,  hardware;  John  P. 
Wootton,  books,  etc.;  ,1.  C.  Webster, 
bakery;  Pierrot  & Lane,  flouring-mill ; 
J.  I).  Thomas,  James  Smith,  shipping 
warehouses ; Charles  W.  Broomhall, 
hotel;  James  Gormley,  postmaster; 
Drs.  Abbott,  Gatewood  and  McSwords, 
physicians. 


During  the  war  times,  when  the  oil 
excitement  in  the  county  was  at  its 
height,  a stock  company  was  organized 
and  a refinery  built  at  Stockport  for  the 
purpose  of  refining  the  native  oils.  It 
remained  in  operation  several  years,  but 
was  a sorry  venture  for  the  stockhold- 
ers, whose  losses  were  great. 

The  first  schoolhouse  stood  on  the 
hillside  in  the  western  part  of  town. 
Later  one  was  built  in  the  village.  The 
first  village  school  was  probably  taught 
by  George  W.  Sanborn,  who  was  suc- 
ceeded by  Leander  Cory,  Stillman 
Emerson  and  others.  The  present 
schoolhouse,  a two-story  brick  building, 
was  erected  in  1867-8.  It  is  a good 
building  and  speaks  well  for  the  people. 
The  school  is  graded  into  three  depart- 
ments and  is  well  managed. 

LODGES. 

Masonic. — Webb  Lodge,  No.  252,  F. 
and  A.  M.,  was  instituted  Oct.  8,  1854, 
with  the  following  charter  members : 
John  W.  White,  W.  W.  Wood,  Thomas 
McDermott,  William  Simpson,  W.  H. 
Worrall,  William  Chogill,  Jesse  Abbott, 
Jesse  Blackmer,  Wm.  Beswick,  Peter 
Cheadle.  Dr.  White  was  the  first  wor- 
shipful master.  The  lodge  has  had  an 
uneventful  but  reasonably  prosperous 
career.  At  present  it  has  about  38 
active  members  and  is  in  excellent 
financial  condition,  owning  its  hall,  and 
having  money  in  the  treasury. 

Odd  Fellows. — Stockport  Lodge,  No. 
439,  I.  ( ).  ().  F.,  was  instituted  Aug.  24, 
1869.  The  charter  members  were 
Joseph  II.  Blunden,  Joseph  P.  Van 
Horn,  John  Thomas,  John  Hooper, 
Jonathan  W.  Allard,  Samuel  C.  Irwin, 
I.  -I.  II.  Eisenbise,  Jno.  A.  Newman, 
Henry  G.  Patterson,  William  Davis. 
Jno.  P.  Wootton  was  the  first  member 
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initiated.  First  officers  were  Jolin 
Thomas,  N.  G. ; William  Davis,  Y.  G. ; 
H.  G.  Patterson,  Pec.  Secy. ; J.  II. 
Blunden,  Treas.  The  lodge  was  insti- 
tuted by  W.  C.  Earl,  G.  S.  as  D.  G. 
Master  for  the  occasion.  Since  its 
organization  there  have  been  admitted 
106  members.  The  present  number  of 
active  members  is  sixty ; present  num- 
ber of  past  grands,  eighteen.  Present 
officers  are  Geo.  W.  McVeigh,  N.  G. ; 
J.  W.  Elliott,  Y.  G. ; Henry  Hook,  Rec. 
Secy.;  Jno.  P.  Wootton,  Per.  Secy.; 
John  Hooper,  Treas. 

RELIGIOUS. 

Windsor  Baptist  Church. — Windsor 
Baptist  church  was  organized  January 
11,  ISIS,  by  Elder  William  Davis.  The 
early  members  were  William  Davis, 
Nancy  Davis,  Levi  Davis,  Rhoda  Davis, 
Titus  Ilinman,  Samuel  Henry,  Tabitha 
Henry,  Nathan  Dearborn,  William 
Davis,  2d,  Dr.  Ephraim  Wight,  Betsey 
Wight,  Martha  Tells,  Sally  Cheadle, 
Isaac  Melvin. 

The  first  deacons  Avere  Isaac  Melvin, 
Samuel  Henry  and  N-  Dearborn.  The 
first  clerk  Dr.  E.  Wight. 

The  first  house  of  worship  was  erected 
in  1838.  It  Avas  a brick  structure  and 
cost  about  $1,000. 

The  first  pastor  Avas  William  Davis. 
He  served  the  society  until  he  became 
superannuated.  He  was  succeeded  by 
Benoni  Allen,  avIio  preached  from  1828 
to  1832,  Reuben  Berkley  from  1832  to 
1840,  Benjamin  Blake  from  1840  to 
1841  R.  H.  Sedwick,  H.  Billings,  H. 
Ward,  James  Herbert,  J.  II.  Barker, 
William  Mears,  G.  W.  Churchill,  IT. 
Ward  and  Rev.  J.  H.  Barker  Avere  pas- 
tors in  the  order  in  which  their  names 
are  given. 

N.  B.  Henry  acted  as  supply  for 
some  years. 


This  congregation  was  at  first  known 
as  the  First  Baptist  Church  of  Roxbury, 
having  been  formed  in  the  Roxbury 
portion  of  the  township.  For  a num- 
ber of  years  the  members  Avorshiped 
in  private  houses,  schoolhouses  and 
barns.  The  present  number  of  mem- 
Following  are  the 


bers  is  t wen  tv-six. 


original  members: 


Jemima  Dennis, 
Tabitha  Henery, 
Nancy  Davis, 
Sally  Cheadle, 
Lucy  Chase, 
Martha  Sells, 
Mary  Ackerson, 
Isaac  Melvin, 
Samuel  Henery, 
Betsy  Wight, 

Rev.  Wm.  Davis, 
Franklin  Hersey, 
Sally  Cheadle, 
Micah  Fairfield, 
Titus  B.  Ilinman, 
Sarah  Evans, 
Abigail  Godfrey, 


Susanna  Ackerson, 
Betsey  Davis, 

Levi  Davis, 

Hannah  Morgareidge, 
Rhoda  Davis, 

Wm.  Davis, 

Ephriam  Wight, 
Betsy  Emerson, 
Nathan  Dearborn, 
David  Emerson, 
Elizabeth  Emerson, 
Daniel  Dennis, 

John  Cheadle, 

Mary  Tufts, 

Garrett  Ackerson, 
David  Cunningham, 
Isaac  Hutchinson, 
Julia  Lyon. 


Fmrview  Disciples  Church.  — Fair- 
view  Disciples  Church  Avas  organized 
by  John  Beard  in  March  of  1843,  at 
Luke  Chute.  Its  original  members  Avere 
Benjamin  Godfrey,  Sarah  Godfrey, 
Samuel  Godfrey,  Henry  Godfrey, 
James  Rollison,  Mary  Rollison,  Cyrus 
Davis,  William  Davis  and  Nancy 
Davis. 

First  Elders,  Cjwus  Davis  and  James 
Rollison.  First  Deacons,  Benjamin  and 
Samuel  Godfrey.  Its  pastors  have  been 
John  Beard,  John  Ashley,  John  Camel, 
Joseph  Nugent,  John  Moody,  Daniel 
SAveeney,  Arelus  Harvey,  J.  T.  Ewing, 
and  William  White. 

The  present  membership  is  about 
thirty.  The  church  Avas  built  in  1871. 
It  is  a frame  structure,  28x34,  and  cost 
about  $800. 

The  Oakland  M.  E.  Church. — The 
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Oakland  Methodist  Church  was  organ- 
ized in  the  year  1854,  by  William  Cher- 
ington  and Filler.  Its  first  mem- 

bers were  George  Nichols,  Mary 
Nichols,  Justus  Chadwick,  Sarah  E. 
Chadwick,  Edward  Milner,  Basheba 
Milner,  Mary  E.  Milner,  John  Grosser 
and  wife,  William  Russell  and  wife, 
William  Evans  and  wife,  Joel  Evans 
and  wife,  and  John  Evans  and  wife. 
The  pastors  have  been  William  Cher- 

ington, Filler, Forest,  Owen 

Gifford  as  supply;  next,  Sibley  and  Ran- 
kin and  Samuel  Riiund  and  William 
Rickels  ; next  were  Sayer  and  Morgan, 
Yardner  and  Murray;  next,  Robert 
Callegan  and  Antrim  and  O’Neal,  Gart- 
ner and  Bright,  Ellis ; next,  C.  F.  Math- 
eney  and  L.  C.  Alexander.  The  present 
membership  is  sixty-five.  Number  of 
Sabbath-school  scholars,  fifty-five. 

The  first  church  edifice  was  built  in 
1871,  at  a cost  of  $1,250. 

Stockport  Presbyterian  Church. — Or- 
ganized June  3,  1870,  by  Revs.  W.  M. 
Galbreath  and  W . II.  Ray,  a committee 
of  the  Athens  Presbytery.  The  original 
members  were  : Levi  Dickerson,  Marga- 
ret Dickerson,  Cyrus  McGlashan,  Mar- 
garet A.  McGlashan,  Thomas  Dough- 
erty, Robert  Scott,  Jane  Mellor,  Eliza- 
beth Beswick  and  Ann  Yan  Fossen. 
The  first  pastor  was  James  A.  Baldridge. 
He  was  succeeded  by  C.  B.  Taylor  and 
A.  C.  Stewart.  The  supplies  have  been 
W.  II.  Ray  and  W.  M.  Grimes.  Pres- 
ent Elders  are  Cyrus  McGlashan  and 
Levi  Dickerson.  Trustees,  Cyrus  Mc- 
Glashan, William  V.  Mellor  and 
Thomas  Dougherty.  The  first  and  only 
church  edifice  was  built  in  1878  at  a 
cost  of  $800. 

Tabor  Christian  ( 'h arch. — This  church 
was  organized  March  20,  1849,  by  L. 
M.  Harvey  and  Solomon  Devore.  The 


original  members  were  Charles  Burr, 
Jonathan  Lewis,  Valentine  Lewis,  Sam- 
uel Lytle,  E.  C.  Ellis,  Sr.,  Hezekiah 
Geddes,  Mathias  Mercer,  William  Mer- 
cer, John  Grimes,  Alfred  Burr,  J.  C. 
Shrader,  Ephraim  Ellis,  Amasa  Scott, 
Henry  J.  Deaver,  Susannah  Mercer, 
Elizabeth  Mercer,  Elizabeth  Stiles,  Vi- 
enna C.  Ellis,  Hannah  Grimes,  Esther 
Grimes,  Harriet  Ellis,  Catherine  Lewis. 
Mary  Barr,  Sarah  M.  Barr,  Marietta 
Green  and  Fanny  Ellis. 

The  first  officers  were : Elders, 

Charles  Barr  and  Henry  J.  Deaver. 
Deacons,  Mathias  Mercer,  Thomas  A. 
Russell  and  Samuel  Lytle. 

Present  officers : Elders,  Samuel 

Grimes  and  Thomas  Hoopes.  Deacons, 
Mordecai  Adrian  and  P.  B.  Daugherty; 
Clerk,  William  G.  Ghoguill. 

The  succession  of  pastors  has  been 
Revs.  L.  M.  Harvey,  Solomon  Devore, 
N.  W.  Moody,  John  Beard,  John 
Moody,  A.  Gardener,  E.  White,  S.  II. 
Bingham,  Rufus  Moody,  R.  Springer, 
A.  M.  Harvey,  A.  R.  Pickens,  A.  B. 
Wade,  Daniel  Sweeney  and  others  not 
regularly  employed,  among  whom  were 
Alexander  Hall,  W.  H.  Taylor,  Joseph 
Dunn,  Joseph  Nugent  and  Joseph  Wal- 
ters. 

The  first  church  edifice  was  built  in 
1850.  It  was  24x30,  and  cost  $400. 
The  present  church  structure  was  erected 
in  1885.  It  is  a frame  building  with  bel- 
fry and  slate  roof  and  cost  $1,200. 

Of  the  original  members  only  four 
are  now  connected  with  the  church. 
Many  are  dead  and  many  have  removed. 
One  of  the  first  deacons,  Mathias  Mer- 
cer, is  still  living.  He  was  a faithful 
and  efficient  officer,  and  an  exemplary 
member. 

Mt.  Olivet  M.  P.  Church. — ML  Olivet 
Society  of  the  M.  P.  Church  was  organ- 
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ized  November,  1840,  with  Cornelius  i 
Woodruff  minister  in  charge,  and 
Thomas  Hill,  Thomas  Mummev,  John 
Bell,  Joseph  Moorehouse  and  Robert 
Bell  were  trustees.  The  size  of  the  house 
was  24x28,  built  of  logs  at  a cost  of  $150. 
The  seats  were  made  of  slabs,  which 
at  lirst  were  laid  on  blocks,  but  were 
afterward  furnished  with  legs  which 
projected  above  the  seats.  The  original 
members  of  this  class  were : Thomas 
Mill  and  wife,  Mrs.  Ann  Stillions,  John 
Bell  and  wife,  Mr.  Win.  Davis,  Thomas 
Mummey  and  wife,  James  Scott  and 
wife,  Joseph  Moorehouse  and  wife,  Win. 
Ethel  and  wife,  Mrs.  Robert  Henry  and 
Evan  McVeigh. 

The  pastors  of  the  church  before  its 
rebuilding  were  Woodruff,  Linder, 
Scott,  Warren,  Kingsberry,  Baldwin, 
Piper,  Joel  and  Israel  Thrapp,  Roquelet, 
Ilissey,  Nicholls,  William  and  Jefferson 
Sears,  AVillis,  Iloagland,  Hastings,  War- 
ren, Case  and  Thomas  Orr. 

Thirty  years  after  the  organization 
the  house  was  rebuilt,  and  dedicated 
September  18,  1870,  by  J.  Woodward. 
The  class  then  formed  consisted  of 
twenty-two  members,  of  which  Wm. 
Elliott  was  chosen  leader. 

The  trustees  were  Thomas  Mummey, 
Martin  Sheets,  Lewis  Sheets,  John  Mc- 
Cracken, John  Palmer,  John  McVeigh, 
John  Black. 

Over  300  members  have  been  re- 
ceived, of  'which  only  one  original  mem- 
ber remains,  being  Thomas  Mummey, 
from  whom  the  land  was  deeded  upon 
which  the  church  now  stands  sur- 
rounded by  quite  a spacious  graveyard. 
The  first  occupant  of  this  cemetery  was 
James  Longerbeam,  aged  18,  killed  by 
lightning. 

The  ministers  since  the  rebuilding 
were  Woodward,  Fisher,  Hastings, 


Langley,  Harrison,  Cooper,  Lancaster, 
Gray,  F.  A.  Brown,  W.  S.  Murphy,  Sar- 
cliet,  Meek,  T.  II.  Scott,  J.  D.  Murphy, 
1).  C.  Coburn,  W.( ).  Scott,  Holland  Wert, 
and  the  present  pastor,  W.  H.  Dye. 
The  class-book  now  registers  88  mem- 
bers. The  Sabbath-school  has  been  in 
excellent  condition  for  four  years  past, 
with  75  scholars  in  attendance. 

The  church  is  situated  on  Olivet 
Ridge,  Windsor  Township,  about  mid- 
way between  Ilooksbura:  and  Luke 
Chute.  

BIOGRAPHICAL. 

ROBERT  HENERY,  SR. 

This  venerable  pioneer,  whose  name 
is  so  frequently  mentioned  in  this  chap- 
ter, was  born  near  Belfast,  Maine,  Feb- 
ruary 14,  1796.  The  family  are  of  Irish 
extraction  and  came  to  this  country 
some  time  about  the  middle  of  the  last 
century.  His  father,  Samuel  II.,  mar- 
ried Miss  Tobithia  Davis  and  reared  a 
family  of  ten  children,  Robert,  William, 
John,  Nathan,  Samuel,  David,  Charles, 
Jane,  Rhoda  and  Nancy.  He  died  in 
1832,  his  wife  in  1849.  Robert,  the 
eldest  of  the  family,  followed  keel- 
boating in  his  younger  days  on  the 
Ohio  and  the  Muskingum.  He  was 
also  accustomed  to  take  canoe-loads  of 
produce — apples,  cider,  etc.,  to  the 
Zanesville  market.  For  a time  he  was 
the  miller  at  Luke  Chute.  In  1821  he 
married  Tacy  Sutliff,  and  from  that 
time  devoted  his  attention  to  the  im- 
provement of  his  farm,  which  he  had 
purchased  in  1814.  During  the  active 
portion  of  his  life  he  was  prominently 
identified  with  Windsor  Township, 
where  he  lived  for  sixty -nine  years.  In 
his  religious  belief  he  is  a Baptist,  and 
was  one  of  the  founders  of  the  First 
Baptist  Church  of  Windsor, 
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During  his  residence  in  Windsor  Mr. 
Henery  was  frequently  called  upon  to 
adjust  differences  between  his  neigh- 
bors, and  so  successful  was  he  in  estab- 
lishing friendly  relations  that  he  be- 
came the  peacemaker  of  the  local- 
ity in  which  he  lived.  He  is  now  in 
the  ninety-first  year  of  his  age  peace- 
fully passing  away  the  remnant  of  a 
well-spent  life.  Of  his  family  of  seven 
children  five  are  living,  Mrs.  John  Mel- 
lor,  Mrs.  Charles  S.  Cory,  Mrs.  Julia 
Clark,  Anna  and  Robert  S.  Henery. 
Samuel,  the  eldest  son,  died  in  Califor- 
nia in  1849,  Eaethel  P.  died  in  Nebraska 
in  1881.  Mrs.  Henery  died  in  1879. 
Anna  married. 

Thomas  D.  Clancy  is  one  of  the  suc- 
cessful merchants  of  Morgan  County. 
He  was  born  in  Steubenville,  Ohio, 
July  6,  1840.  He  was  reared  on  a 
farm,  and  in  1850  his  family  came  to 
Windsor  Township,  where  they  made  a 
permanent  settlement.  Thomas  D.  was 
for  some  time  engaged  in  shipping  and 
commission  business  in  Windsor,  and  in 
1876  came  to  McConnelsville  and  com- 
menced merchandising  in  company 
with  C.  B.  Bozman  under  the  firm  name 
of  T.  D.  Clancy  & Co.  In  1863  he  en- 
listed in  Company  I,  86th  O.  V.  I.,  and 
served  during  the  war.  At  its  close  he 
returned  to  his  home,  and  in  August  of 
that  year  was  married  to  Miss  Anna, 
daughter  of  Robt.  Henery,  Sr.,  who  set- 
tled in  Windsor  Township  in  1814. 

REV.  NATHAN  H.  IIENERV. 

The  subject  of  this  notice  is  one  of 
the  few  surviving  pioneers  of  Morgan 
County,  and  one  of  its  most  worthy 
and  respected  citizens.  Mr.  Henery  is 
the  son  of  Samuel  and  Tabitha  (Davis) 
Henery,  of  whom  more  extended  men- 
tion will  be  found  in  the  preceding- 


chapter.  He  was  born  in  Montville, 
Lincoln  County,  Maine,  January  16, 
1807,  came  to  Ohio  with  his  parents  in 
1S14,  and  has  resided  in  Windsor  Town- 
ship since  December  of  that  year.  He 
passed  his  early  life  on  the  farm,  and 
has  always  been  a farmer.  He  was 
married  in  1827  to  Lucy  Holt,  of  Mor- 
gan County,  who  came  from  Vermont 
when  young.  Their  children  were 
Loretta  J.,  David  A.,  Samuel  J.,  John 
AT.,  and  Nathan  C.,  of  whom  Samuel 
J.  and  John  W.  are  living.  David  and 
Samuel  enlisted  in  Company  F,  77th 
Regiment,  O.  V.  L,  and  served  till  the 
close  of  the  war.  Mrs.  Henery  died  in 
1838,  and  in  the  following  year  Mr. 
Henery  married  Sarah  Andrews  (nee 
Hosom).  The  children  of  this  union  are 
Andrew  H.,  Perley  B.  and  Louisa. 
Andrew  and  Perley  were  in  the  service, 
the  former  in  Company  F,  77th,  and 
the  latter  in  the  25th  O.  V.  I.,  and 
served  a year  after  the  close  of  the 
war. 

N.  B.  Henery  settled  on  his  present 
farm,  then  wholly  unimproved,  in  1847. 
Both  he  and  his  wife  are  members  of 
the  Baptist  church.  Mr.  Henery  was 
baptized  in  1832,  and  has  been  a deacon, 
an  exhorter,  and  an  ordained  preacher. 
He  was  ordained  to  the  ministry  Jan- 
uary 8, 1845,  by  Rev.  Henry  Billings  and 
Rev.  J.  B.  Sinclair.  The  ordination 
took  place  at  Aldridge’s  Run  church, 
Washington  County,  Ohio.  For  forty 
years  he  has  labored  zealously  for  the 
Master  without  regular  compensation, 
and  during  that  time  has  performed 
over  three  hundred  marriage  ceremo- 
nies. Mr.  Henery  himself  was  first 
married  by  John  White,  justice  of  the 
peace;  fee,  $1.  Forty  years  later  lie 
married  -John  White  to  his  fourth  wife: 
fee,  $5, 
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DAVIT)  A.  HENERY. 

I )avid  A.  Henery,  son  of  Rev.  Nathan 
B.  and  Lucy  Henery,  was  born  in 
Windsor  Township  June  22,1829.  He 
was  reared  on  his  father’s  farm,  and 
had  the  difficulties  of  pioneer  life  to 
encounter.  He  received  a fair  common- 
school  education,  and  engaged  in  farm- 
ing as  his  occupation.  January  26, 
1851,  he  married  Miss  Yianna  C.  Ellis, 
who  died  June  11,  1858,  having  borne 
three  daughters,  Lucy  L.,  Harriet  L. 
and  Tabitha  J.  Mr.  Henery  was  again 
married  March  31,  1859,  to  Miss  Sarah 
E.  Ellis.  This  union  was  blessed  with 
three  children,  Nathan  A.,  Clarinda  E., 
and  Lola  I.  Nov.  6,  1861,  Mr.  Henery 
enlisted  in  Company  F,  77th  Regiment, 
O.  Y.  I.,  and  on  the  organization  of  the 
company  was  chosen  second  lieutenant. 
At  Paducah,  Ky.,  he  contracted  inflam- 
matory rheumatism,  which  obliged  him 
to  leave  his  command  for  a time.  He 
returned  to  the  regiment  after  the  battle 
of  Pittsburg  Landing,  and  participated 
in  the  siege  of  Corinth.  The  regiment, 
being  reduced  by  sickness  and  death, 
was  sent  to  Alton,  111.,  for  guard  duty, 
going  thence  to  Helena,  Ark.,  and  join- 
ing Steele’s  command.  In  April,  1863, 
he  was  promoted  to  first  lieutenant,  and 
afterward  was  in  command  of  his  com- 
pany the  greater  portion  of  the  time. 
September  10,  1863,  it  took  part  in  the 
battle  of  Little  Rock,  Ark.  December 
20,  1863,  the  regiment  veteranized,  and 
Lieut.  Henery  returned  home  on  a vet- 
eran’s furlough  of  thirty  days.  After 
his  return  the  regiment  started  to  join 
Banks  in  his  Red  River  expedition. 
This  movement  did  not  succeed,  how- 
ever, and  after  the  capture  of  Camden 
the  77th  was  detailed  to  guard  a supply 
train.  At  Marks’  Mills,  Ark.,  Lieut. 
Henery,  then  in  command  of  Co.  F,  was 


captured,  together  with  his  company. 
Nearly  all  the  regiment  were  taken 
prisoners  after  resisting  to  the  last  an 
overwhelming  force.  They  were  im- 
prisoned at  Tyler,  Texas.  Some  months 
later,  in  company  with  eleven  others, 
Lieut.  Henery  effected  his  escape,  but 
only  two  of  the  number  (Lieut.  Henery 
and  Lieut.  Roberts,  of  the  56th  O.  Y.  I.) 
succeeded  in  reaching  their  respective 
commands,  after  being  in  the  woods 
twenty-one  days  without  shelter  and 
nearly  starved.  Soon  after  he  was  com- 
pelled to  resign,  owing  to  physical  disa- 
bility brought  on  by  hardship  and  expo- 
sure. As  a soldier  he  was  gallant  and  in- 
trepid, and  very  popular  with  those 
under  his  command.  His  comrades  all 
speak  in  the  highest  terms  of  him  as  an 
officer  and  as  a man.  He  was  a success- 
ful farmer.  By  industry  and  economy 
he  acquired  a fine  farm  of  200  acres. 

The  strongest  trait  in  Mr.  Henery’s 
character  was  his  deeply  religious  nat- 
ure. At  the  age  of  twenty  he  united 
with  Mt.  Tabor  Congregation  of  the 
Disciples,  in  which  he  served  as  ruling 
elder  for  about  fifteen  years.  He  was 
an  earnest  and  sincere  Christian,  whose 
daily  life  showed  that  in  whatever  he 
did  he  strove  to  honor  and  glorify  his 
Maker.  He  was  a kind  father  and  hus- 
band, and  a devoted  and  sincere  friend. 
He  was  modest  and  made  little  display, 
but  those  who  knew  him  most  intimately 
loved  him  best,  and  best  understood  his 
noble,  manly  character.  He  was  a pro- 
nounced temperance  man,  and  attached 
himself  to  the  Prohibition  party  several 
years  before  he  died.  His  advice  was 
sought  by  all  classes,  and  he  was  suc- 
cessful in  adjusting  differences  between 
his  neighbors,  so  much  so  that  he  was 
entitled  to  the  appellation  of  a peace- 
maker. He  died  September  16,  1875, 
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from  effects  of  disease  contracted  in 
the  army,  and  was  buried  in  the  cem- 
etery at  Tabor. 

Mrs.  Sarah  E.  Henery  was  born  March 
11,  1886.  Her  parents  were  Moses  and 
Harriet  (Gifford)  Ellis.  The  former 
was  born  in  Vermont,  the  latter  a 
native  of  Maine.  The  paternal  grand- 
father of  Mrs.  Henery  was  a soldier  of 
the  Revolution,  and  with  a family  of 
eleven  children  came  to  the  county  from 
Vermont  in  1816.  Four  of  his  sons 
served  in  the  war  of  1812.  The  Giffords 
came  to  Windsor  Township  in  1814. 
Mrs.  Henery  has  been  a worthy  mem- 
ber of  the  Disciples’  Church  since  she  was 
fifteen  years  of  age.  During  the  war, 
while  her  husband  was  fighting  his 
country’s  battles,  she  lived  alone,  caring 
as  best  she  could  for  her  family  of  four 
small  children,  thus  proving  that  she 
had  imbibed  freely  of  the  patriotism  of 
her  ancestors. 

CAPT.  ISAAC  N.  HOOK. 

Among  those  who  settled  in  Zanes- 
ville in  1814  was  Henry  Hook,  a Vir- 
ginian, and  the  father  of  the  gentleman 
whose  name  heads  this  notice.  He 
was  a blacksmith  by  occupation,  and 
exceedingly  well-skilled  in  the  manu- 
facture of  glass  with  which  industry  he 
was  prominently  identified  for  about 
eleven  years,  when  he  interested  him- 
self in  the  production  of  salt.  He 
bored  several  wells  in  the  valley,  which 
heoperated successfully  until  hisremoval 
to  Morgan  County  in  1828.  Four  years 
later,  in  company  with  Alexander  Mc- 
Connel,  he  bought  a section  of  land  on 
which  he  bored  a well  which  was  very 
productive.  This  well  they  operated 
until  1835.  In  1886  he  bought  a tract 
of  land  in  Windsor  Township  where  is 
now  located  the  village  of  Ilooksburg, 
27 


at  that  time  a dense  wilderness,  where 
he  remained  until  his  decease,  which 
occurred  in  1 859  in  his  sixty-second  year, 
lie  was  a well-known  character  in  this 
part  of  the  state,  and  a man  of  more 
than  average  ability.  He  reared  a 
family  of  four  children : Isaac  1ST., 

Margaret,  Martha  J.,  and  Ann. 
Isaac  N.  was  born  in  Zanesville,  No- 
vember 1,  1819.  At  the  age  of  ten  he 
commenced  life  as  a pilot  on  the  Mus- 
kingum. His  father  kept  him  em- 
ployed in  various  capacities  until  1841, 
when  he  purchased  the  Ilooksburg 
property,  where  for  four  years  he  did 
an  extensive  business  in  general  mer- 
chandise, salt-making,  cooperage  and 
wagon-making.  In  1846  he  commenced 
to  freight  flour  from  McConnelsville  to 
New  Orleans.  In  this  business  he  was 
engaged  until  1856.  He  built  the  noted 
steamer  “ Silverheels,”  and  from  1858 
to  1863,  the  captain  was  employed  by 
the  Baltimore  & Ohio  Railroad,  in 
the  transfer  of  freight  and  passengers 
from  Parkersburg,  Va.,  to  Marietta,  O. 
From  1863  until  the  close  of  the  war 
he  was  in  the  government  service  as  a 
steamboat  expert  and  master  of  trans- 
portation on  the  Ohio  and  its  tributa- 
ries. After  the  battle  of  Chattanooga 
he  was  placed  in  command  of  a fleet  of 
four  steamboats  and  eight  barges, 
loaded  with  one  thousand  tons  of  rail- 
road iron  for  the  completion  of  the 
Nashville  A Chattanooga  Railroad, 
which  had  been  destroyed  by  the  Con- 
federates. It  was  imperative  that  this 
road  should  be  opened  with  the  utmost 
dispatch  in  order  to  facilitate  the  trans- 
portation of  troops  and  supplies  for  the 
army,  and  the  responsibility  devolving 
upon  Capt.  Hook  was  great  and  the 
undertaking  a-  hazardous  one,  and  re- 
paired not  only  consummate  skill,  but 
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unceasing;  vigilance,  owing  to  the  diffi- 
cult  navigation  of  the  Ohio  and  Cumber- 
land Rivers  on  account  of  the  low  stage 
of  water.  Like  all  other  enterprises, 
however,  in  which  he  had  been  engaged 
which  involved  a thorough  knowledge 

O o 

of  river  navigation  and  steamboating, 
he  was  highly  successful,  and  the  iron 
was  delivered  on  time.  Ilis  success 
added  materially  to  his  well-won  repu- 
tation as  a steamboatman,  and  it  was 
not  until  1873  that  the  government 
would  dispense  with  his  services. 
Since  this  time  he  has  been  engaged  in 
the  slackwater  improvement  of  the 
Muskingum,  Kentucky  and  Little 
Kanawha  Rivers,  and  government  im- 
provements on  the  Ohio.  We  have 
now  briefly  outlined  the  business  ca- 
reer of  Capt.  Hook  extending  over  a 
period  of  half  a century.  It  is  said  that 
the  record  of  such  a life  is  “ a legacy 
to  humanity,”  and  to  the  youth  of 
Morgan  County  it  is  a fine  illustration 
of  the  inevitable  result  of  energy  and 
industry  combined  with  integrity  and 
perseverance. 

Starting  in  life  with  only  his  natural 
resources  for  his  capital,  he  has  not 
only  obtained  a well-won  competency, 
but  has  led  an  active,  busy  and  success- 
fid  life,  benefiting  not  only  those  im- 
mediately connected  with  him,  but  the 
general  public  as  well. 

In  this  connection  it  may  lie  proper  to 
state  a fact  known  to  every  business 
man  in  the  county,  that  during  the  last 
thirteen  years  he  has  honored  over 
$47,000  of  paper  he  had  indorsed  for 
his  friends.  While  with  many  this 
would  lie  regarded  as  a lack  of  business 
acumen,  it  is  in  his  case  wholly  attribu- 
table to  his  kindness  of  heart. 

The  captain  has  been  rather  promi- 
nently identified  with  political  matters, 


although  never  an  aspirant  for  office. 
He  is  still  recollected  by  all  who  saw 
him  in  1140  as  he  marched  through  the 
streets  of  McConnelsville  in  a political 
parade  on  a pair  of  stilts  eleven  feet 
high.  In  1842  the  captain  was  married 
to  Miss  Lucinda  Dearborn,  who  died  in 
1862  in  her  forty-third  year.  Two  years 
later  he  was  again  married  to  Quitera 
Wilson,  of  Windsor,  where  she  was 
born  in  1843.  lie  has  reared  a family 
of  sixteen  children ; by  the  first  mar- 
riage nine,  named  in  the  order  of  their 
ages  as  follows : James,  Betsey, 

Charles,  John,  Isaac  N.,  Alfred,  Mary, 
Henry  and  Martha ; by  the  second, 
seven  : Jennie,  Ida  M.,  Leonard,  Het- 

tie,  Pool  and  Gool  (twins)  and  Love. 

JOHN  BUCK. 

John  Buck  was  born  in  Virginia, 
March  18,1799.  His  father,  Anthony 
Buck,  was  of  Irish  birth,  and  came  to 
this  country  soon  after  the  Revolution- 
ary War.  In  1801  the  family,  consist- 
ing of  two  sons  and  three  daughters, 
moved  to  Washington  County,  Pa., 
where  the  father  and  the  mother  died 
at  advanced  ages.  The  early  life  of 
John  Buck  was  one  of  trials  such  as 
might  have  discouraged  a less  enterpris- 
ing and  courageous  spirit.  The  family 
were  poor,  and  when  a mere  boy  John 
was  obliged  to  depend  upon  his  own 
resources.  For  a time  he  worked  upon 
a farm  and  later  was  apprenticed  to  a 
sickle-  and  scythe-maker  to  learn  the 
trade.  After  completing  his  term  of 
indenture  he  again  engaged  in  farm 
labor,  and  afterward  in  any  kind  of 
honest  labor  that  would  bring  him  fair 
wages.  For  a time  he  drove  a stage  on 
the  National  Turnpike,  and  later  was 
engaged  in  building  and  repairing  cul- 
verts and  bridges  on  this  great  thorough- 
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fare.  The  latter  employment  was  his 
initial  effort  in  a business  that  after- 
ward became  quite  profitable  to  him- 
self and  others. 

In  1836  Mr.  Buck  came  to  Luke 
Chute.  Previous  to  his  removal  he  had 
been  in  partnership  with  a gentleman 
named  Lyne,  a contractor.  The  Mus- 
kingum River  improvement  was  then 
being  inaugurated,  and  Mr.  Buck,  in 
company  with  Lyne  and  Wolf,  took 
contracts  for  the  construction  of  locks 
and  dams  at  Lowell,  Luke  Chute  and 
Taylorsville.  This  work  was  completed 
in  about  five  years,  after  which  Buck 
and  Lyne  built  the  Lowell  Mills,  which 
they  operated  successfully  for  many 
years.  Mr.  Buck  then  settled  upon  the 
farm  now  owned  by  John  Buck,  Jr., 
where  he  continued  to  reside  until  his 
death,  February  24,  1877. 

Mr.  Buck  possessed  sound  judgment, 
a strong  and  active  mind  and  an  ener- 
getic will.  Foreseeing  that  land  upon 
the  river  would  become  valuable  after 
the  improvement,  he  purchased  a large 
tract  which  included  some  of  the  very 
best  land  in  the  township.  He  devoted 
himself  to  agriculture  with  the  same 
diligence  and  care  that  had  characterized 
him  in  other  pursuits,  and  became  one 
of  the  most  prominent  and  successful 
farmers  of  the  county.  Surrounded  by 
his  family  and  friends  he  passed  the 
later  years  of  his  life  in  the  peaceful 
enjoyment  of  the  fruits  of  Ids  industry. 
No  man  was  better  known  in  the 
county  or  more  highly  esteemed.  He 
was  charitable,  liberal  and  public- 
spirited.  In  religious  belief  he  was  a 
Presbyterian. 

Mr.  Buck  was  twice  married — first  in 
1828  to  Miss  Jane  Wier,  of  Pennsylva- 
nia. Of  this  marriage,  three  children 
were  born— Thomas,  Samuel  W.  and 


Margaret.  Mrs.  Buck  died  October  13, 
1834.  In  1839  Mr.  Buck  married  Miss 
Esther  Hunter,  who  was  born  in  West- 
moreland County,  Pa.,  June  21,  1811. 
By  the  second  marriage  he  had  three 
children — Jane  (Tucker),  Flettie,  wife 
of  Thomas  Muse,  of  Windsor  Township, 
and  John,  who  resides  on  the  old  home- 
stead. 

EUGENE  PIERROT. 

Eugene  Pierrot  was  born  in  the 
canton  of  Berne,  Switzerland,  No- 
vember 24,  1823.  He  is  the  son  of 
Joseph  Pierrot,  the  youngest  of  four 
brothers  who  served  at  the  same  time 
under  Napoleon.  He  entered  the  army 
in  1812  and  served  till  the  downfall  of 
his  “ Grand  Napoleon.”  The  undying 
love  of  liberty  characteristic  of  the 
Swiss  turned  his  thoughts  to  the  young 
American  republic.  In  1825,  with  his 
then  small  family,  lie  started  for  New 
York,  but  was  stricken  with  paralysis 
before  he  reached  the  sea  and  obliged 
to  return  to  his  mountain  home.  Still 
dauntless  he  started  again  in  1827.  Lie 
was  again  delayed  by  the  illness  of  his 
wife.  After  a tempestuous  voyage  of 
one  hundred  and  four  days  they  reached 
New  York  sick,  discouraged,  destitute 
— strangers  in  a strange  land,  under- 
standing only  French  and  German. 
Without  a teacher  they  acquired  En- 
glish under  dire  circumstances.  The 
family  proceeded  at  once  to  Rahway, 
N.  .1.,  where,  by  the  aid  of  a kind  rela- 
tive who  preceded  him  to  America,  they 
obtained  employment  for  a short  time, 
being  reduced  to  want  by  sickness  and 
the  dishonesty  of  an  unscrupulous  em- 
ployer. 

They  then  went  by  the  way  of  Hudson 
River,  Erie  Canal  and  the  lake  to  the 
place  now  called  Sandusky  City.  Suf- 
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fering  greatly  from  want  and  sickness, 
they  obtained  the  shelter  of  a miserable 
room  and  remained  a short  time,  mainly 
trying  to  regain  health  and  strength  to 
proceed.  Through  an  accident  that 
happened  to  Eugene,  some  kind  ladies 
learned  the  condition  of  the  family  and 
promptly  relieved  them.  They  then 
proceeded  by  wagon  to  Wayne  County, 
Ohio,  passing  through  the  “ Black 
Swamp.”  Though  but  four  years  old, 
the  events  of  those  terrible  days  were 
ineffaceably  stamped  on  his  mind  and 
permanently  impressed  him  with  the 
necessity  of  rigid  economy,  industry 
and  frugality. 

Obtaining  a few  acres  of  land,  they 
spent  several  years  in  clearing  and  im- 
proving it.  At  the  age  of  eleven  Eu- 
gene was  apprenticed  to  a saddler  in 
Mount  Eaton.  In  1S30  this  engagement 
was  canceled,  the  small  farm  sold  and 
the  family  moved  by  wagon  to  Morgan 
County.  A tract  of  unimproved  land 
was  bought  and  the  family  again  en- 
gaged in  subduing  the  wilderness,  while 
Eugene  was  “ hired  out  ” in  various 
capacities  to  different  parties  at  Water- 
ford, Washington  County.  Among 
these  was  the  highly  respectable  and 
influential  Bowen  family,  whose  confi- 
dence, esteem  and  encouragement  he 
earned  by  bis  industry,  steady  habits 
and  trustworthiness.  Doing  an  almost 
incredible  amount  of  hard  labor,  work- 
ing at  times  for  many  successive  days 
from  eighteen  to  twenty-one  hours  per 
day  at  the  carding-machine  and  saw- 
mill, his  opportunities  for  education 
were  very  limited.  Ilis  entire  school- 
ing did  not  exceed  three  months. 

At  nineteen,  his  father  being  infirm, 
he  took  charge  of  the  farm  and  family,  re- 
jecting the  < >ffer  of  a collegiate  education 
by  Dr.  Bowen.  lie  filled  thejilace  of 


father  and  brother  to  the  younger 
members  of  the  family,  and  discharged 
the  manifold  duties  and  complex  re- 
sponsibilities thus  incurred  with  char- 
acteristic fidelity,  ability  and  self-abne- 
gation. The  ensuing  eleven  years  were 
devoted  to  this  self-imposed  task. 

In  the  autumn  of  1853  he  visited  his 
native  land  with  his  mother,  both  re- 
turning in  the  spring  of  1854.  This  re- 
markable woman  shared  alike  the  trials, 
labors  and  vicissitudes  of  the  family 
with  heroic  fortitude  and  amazing  en- 
durance. She  reared  eight  children, 
three  sons  and  five  daughters,  perform- 
ing at  the  same  time  hard  outdoor 
labor,  the  fatigue  of  which  she  treated 
with  the  supremest  scorn.  She  re- 
tained her  mental  and  physical  vigor 
till  the  close  of  her  life.  She  died  in 
1875,  aged  seventy-four.  Her  husband 
died  of  paralysis  in  1856,  aged  sixty-five. 

Returning  from  Europe,  Eugene  re- 
paired to  the  old  homestead  and  pur- 
sued “the  even  tenor  of  his  way”  till 
1857,  when  he  married  Amy  R.  Brown. 
In  1865  he  purchased  an  interest  in  the 
Windsor  Mill,  inaugurating  a new 
regime , which  gave  vigor  and  efficiency 
to  the  enterprise  and  ensured  its  contin- 
uous success.  His  industry  demanded  a 
new  field,  and  in  1874  lie  removed  to  a 
large  farm  on  the  river,  one  mile  below 
Stockport.  Here  he  erected  a fine  man- 
sion and  continued  his  tireless  round  of 
farming  and  improving  till  18S4,  when 
he  sold  and  removed  to  Stockport,  since 
which  his  time  has  been  devoted  to  bus- 
iness and  travel. 

His  crowded  life  has  been  stormy, 
but  eminently  successful.  He  is  still 
the  child  of  toil  and  entertains  a pro- 
found respect  for  the  genius  of  labor. 
The  most  careful  personal  supervision  is 
given  to  the  smallest  details.  Without 
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collegiate  culture,  few  men  are  so  thor- 
oughly informed.  Native  force,  proud 
and  persistent  purpose,  with  executive 
ability  of  a high  order,  stamp  them- 
selves upon  all  his  undertakings.  He 
is  a close  observer,  a careful,  vigorous 
and  independent  thinker.  Quiet  and 
unassuming  in  manner,  he  is  a cheerful 
companion,  a warm-hearted  and  gener- 
ous friend,  a magnanimous  foe.  Strong 
in  his  attachments,  conservative  in  ids 
views,  sincere  and  honorable  in  his 
motives,  he  commands  the  respect  of  all 
who  know  him.  The  simplicity  of  his 
language  and  the  modesty  of  his  garb 
are  in  perfect  accord  with  the  strength 
and  solid  singleness  of  his  character. 
His  proud  independence  and  excessive 
sensitiveness  of  spirit  are  nicely  bal- 
anced by  profound  gratitude  and  a keen 
appreciation  of  the  smallest  kindness. 
Ilis  love  of  home  was  the  star  of  his 
destiny.  Always  dominant,  it  ruled  Ids 
ambition. 

Still  vigorous  in  body  and  mind,  con- 
templating Ids  past  eventful  life  with 
the  serene  satisfaction  of  one  who  faith- 
fully followed  the  tortuous  and  difficult 
paths  of  duty  to  noblest  results,  he  stands 
a living  monument  of  proud  achieve- 
ment and  acknowledged  usefulness. 

Amy  Rowena  Pierrot,  wife  of  Eugene 
Pierrot,  was  a lineal  descendent  of  a 
renowned  race.  She  was  the  daughter 
of  Samuel  Erown,  one  of  the  earliest 
settlers  and  the  builder  of  the  first  mill  in 
Washington  County,  lie  died  June  IT, 
1872,  aged  ninety-one.  Ilis  father  was 
a captain  in  the  Revolutionary  War. 
She  was  born  February  12,  1836.  A 
part  of  her  girlhood  was  devoted  to 
teaching  school.  In  1857  she  was  mar- 
ried to  Eugene  Pierrot,  by  whom  she 
bore  three  children.  She  entered  heart- 
ily into  the  spirit  of  her  husband's 
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struggles,  ambitions  and  purposes,  evinc- 
ing the  most  profound  judgment,  sagac- 
ity and  fertility  of  resource.  Though 
subjected  to  the  most  crucial  tests  at  an 
early  age,  with  multiform  cares  and 
tasks,  delicate  and  difficult  beyond  ex- 
pression, she  discharged  the  responsi- 
bilities of  her  station  in  the  most  mas- 
terly and  admirable  manner.  Her 
wonderful  executive  capacity  and  per- 
fect familiarity  with  the  smallest  de- 
tails of  business;  her  exact,  thorough 
and  careful  methods;- her  literary  abil- 
ity; her  business  tact — all  combined  to 
render  her  an  invaluable  helpmate  and 
companion.  To  these  valuable  qualities 
of  mind  were  added  the  noblest  attri- 
butes of  heart.  She  lived  for  others. 
She  followed  the  fortunes  of  her  hus- 
band with  a devotion  scarce  short  of 
idolatry.  With  cheerful  devotion  and 
forbearance  she  united  the  generous 
graces  of  Christian  charity  and  benev- 
olence. Her  heart  and  hand  were  al- 
ways open.  With  the  native  capacity 
to  rule  a realm,  she  sought  not  the 
bridge  of  gold  or  bar  of  steel,  but  gov- 
erned her  home  with  wisdom  and  love 
— 4 ‘ the  unbought  grace  of  life.”  Her 
friends  were  all  who  knew  her.  In 
manner,  dress  and  action  she  was  a 
model  of  striking  simplicity  and  grace. 
Time,  the  destroyer,  only  served  to 
soften  and  enhance  the  golden  glories 
of  her  character.  In  her  decline  she 
grew  nobler,  and  the  smile  of  ‘‘Aunt 
Amy”  was  a passport  to  happiness. 
She  died  a martyr  to  her  own  generous 
heart,  September  11,  1S77,  loved  and 
admired  by  all.  She  sleeps  in  the  old 
Palmer  cemetery. 

“Green  he  the  grass  above  thee. 

Friend  of  my  better  days  ; 

None  knew  thee  but  to  love  thee, 

None  named  thee  but  to  praise." 
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ARTHUR  TAGGART. 

Arthur  Taggart  was  one  of  the  most 
prominent  and  valuable  citizens  of  Mor- 
gan County  and  died  at  Windsor  in  No- 
vember, A.  I).  1864,  aged  sixty-seven 
years.  He  was  the  son  of  Patrick  Tag- 
gart, and  was  born  near  the  village  of 
Drumqueen,  County  Tyrone,  Ireland, 
lie  left  Ireland  when  he  was  about 
eighteen  years  old,  accompanied  by  his 
sister,  Mrs.  McAleer,  and  her  husband, 
and  they  all  settled  at  Little  York, 
Pennsylvania.  From  thence  lie  walked 
to  Pittsburgh,  making  his  living  by 
honest  labor  as  well  as  he  could  until 
about  the  time  of  the  construction  of 
the  National  Pike,  when  he  came  to 
Pittsburgh  and  thence  to  Wheeling. 
There  he  became  a contractor  on  the 
National  Turnpike  Road  in  some  small 
part  of  the  line.  The  contracts  had 
been  taken  too  low  and  the  contractors 
generally  were  not  able  to  execute  their 
contracts  and  abandoned  them  without 
paying  the  laborers.  Taggart  refused 
to  abandon  his  contract  until  his  hands 
were  paid,  though  it  exhausted  his 
means  and  almost  his  credit.  The  result 
was  that  lie  was  placed  in  charge  of  the 
abandoned  contracts  at  a remunerative 
price,  his  contracts  extending  at  differ- 
ent. points  from  St.  Clairsville  to  Colum- 
bus. Subsequently  he  settled  at  Nor- 
wich, Muskingum  County,  and  was 
thereafter  largely  engaged  in  public 
contracts,  until  he  finally  settled  at 
Windsor  in  1837.  His  motive  in  com- 
ing to  Morgan  County  was  to  engage 
in  the  Muskingum  River  improvements. 
He  constructed  the  dams  and  locks  at 
Windsor  and  Duval’s,  five  miles  from 
Marietta,  and  was  interested  in  other 
parts  of  that  improvement.  Gen. 
Samuel  Curtis  was  engineer  of  the  im- 
provements, and  during  the  rest  of  their 


lives  he  and  Arthur  Taggart  were  strong 
personal  friends.  After  the  completion 
of  these  contracts  he  invested  largely  in 
lands,  and  for  a time  was  the  largest 
land-owner  in  Morgan  County.  For  a 
long  time  after,  lie  was  engaged  in  buy- 
ing and  shipping,  doing  a very  extensive 
milling,  shipping  and  speculating  bus- 
iness in  all  the  large  and  heavy  products 
of  the  country — his  principal  shipping 
point  being  New  Orleans.  It  was  be- 
fore the  day  of  railroads,  and  the  Mus- 
kingum River,  thus  placed  as  it  now  is, 
gives  us  direct  water  communication  to 
the  ocean  world.  At  the  time  of  his 
death  he  was  engaged  in  farming  and 
milling. 

While  living  at  Norwich  he  was 
married  to  Margaret  Cornyn,  daughter 
of  Peter  Cornyn.  She  died  in  1852, 
leaving  six  children — two  sons  and  four 
daughters — all  of  whom  are  still  living. 
Four  reside  at  Omaha,  Nebraska,  one  is 
a nun  at  Columbus,  Ohio,  and  the  oldest 
daughter,  Mary,  resides  at  New  Lexing- 
ton, Ohio. 

About  1859  he  was  married  to  Mrs. 
Hannah  Shields,  by  whom  he  had  one 
son,  who  also  resides  at  Omaha, 
Nebraska.  His  widow  still  survives 
him  and  resides  at  Zanesville,  Ohio. 

.John  m’dermott. 

This  gentleman,  the  oldest  merchant 
of  Morgan  County,  and  who  for  nearly 
a half  century  has  been  prominently 
identified  with  its  interests,  was  born  in 
York  County,  Pa.,  December  16,  1820. 
He  was  reared  by  an  uncle,  Patrick 
McAleer,  a merchant  and  hotel  keeper 
of  that  place,  with  whom  he  remained 
until  he  attained  his  eighteenth  year, 
when  he  came  to  Windsor.  An  uncle, 
Arthur  Taggart,  had  settled  in  the 
township  the  previous  year  and  opened 
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a stock  of  general  merchandise  a short 
distance  below  Hooksburg.  Young  Mc- 
Dermott entered  the  employ  of  his  uncle 
as  clerk  in  this  store  and  remained  with 
him  until  1841,  when  he  came  to  Stock- 
port,  then  known  as  Windsor,  where 
his  uncle  had  another  store.  In  1849 
he  went  into  business  for  himself,,  and, 
despite  many  obstacles,  he  did  a pros- 
perous business.  Merchandising  at  that 
time  was  attended  with  many  difficul- 
ties unknown  at  present,  and  the  record 
of  Mr.  McDermott  is  an  exceptional  one, 
in  that  during  the  thirty-seven  years  he 
has  been  engaged  in  business,  his  paper 
has  never  been  at  a discount  nor  pro- 
tested. This  fact  is  largely  attributable 
to  the  unlimited  confidence  placed  in 
him  by  his  trade  and  those  with  whom 
he  has  had  business  connections.  The 
life  of  Mr.  McDermott  has  been  com- 
paratively uneventful,  but  evidences  the 
result  of  persistent  application  and 
integrity  of  purpose.  Commencing  life 
as  a clerk  in  a small  country  place,  he 
lias  not  only  secured  a well-won  com- 
petency but  a foremost  position  among 
the  progressive  and  enterprising  citizens 
of  the  county.  He  is  one  of  those  open- 
hearted  courteous  gentlemen  whose 
identification  with  any  community  is 
always  productive  of  good  results. 

In  1857  Mr.  McDermott  was  married 
to  Miss  Mary  J.  McGuigan,  who  was 
born  in  York  County,  Pa.  Five  chil- 
dren have  been  born  to  them— Thomas 
J.,  Charles  I.,  John,  ITarry  E.  and 
Frank.  The  eldest  son  is  one  of  the 
prominent  young  lawyers  of  the  Mus- 
kingum County  bar. 

CAPTAIN  CMARLKS  .T.  GIBSON. 

The  people  of  Windsor  take  a just 
pride,  and  evidence  a commendable 
interest,  in  the  perpetuation  of  the 


names  and  records  of  her  brave  boys, 
who  for  four  long  years  fought  for  the 
maintenance  of  the  patriotic  principles 
taught  them  by  their  fathers.  Among 
the  number  entitled  to  special  mention 
is  the  gentleman  whose  name  heads 
this  article.  lie  was  born  in  Windsor, 
May  31,  1841,  and  was  the  son  of 
George  W.  Gibson,  one  of  the  reputable 
farmers  and  pioneers  of  the  township. 
He  received  a good  common  school 
education,  and  at  the  breaking  out  of 
the  war  was  engaged  in  teaching.  Aug- 
ust  22,  1862,  he  enlisted  as  a private  in 
Co.  C,  122d  Regiment,  O.  Y.  I.,  an  or- 
ganization in  which  his  township  was 
largely  represented.  He  served  with 
the  regiment  until  the  battle  of  Win- 
chester, Va.,  when  he  was  taken  prison- 
er and  confined  in  Libby  prison.  A 
graphic  description  of  his  experiences 
there  is  given  in  Chapter  XII  to  which 
the  reader  is  referred.  After  an  incar- 
ceration of  many  months  lie  was  paroled 
and  sent  to  Annapolis,  Md.,  from 
whence  he  escaped  and  returned  to  his 
home.  After  a brief  visit  he  reported 
for  duty  at  Camp  Chase,  Ohio.  He 
was  placed  on  recruiting  service,  and  m 
October  of  1863  was  promoted  to  Sec- 
ond Lieutenant,  and  in  March,  1864,  he 
rejoined  the  regiment  and  was  assigned 
to  Co.  A.  At  the  battle  of  Monocacy, 
Md.,  he  was  in  command  of  that  part 
of  the  regiment  that  was  engaged,  and 
soon  after  he  was  promoted  to  First 
Lieutenant  and  assigned  to  Company 
I).  In  the  battle  of  Opequan,  Va.,  he 
again  distinguished  himself  and  was 
promoted  to  Captain,  and  placed  in 
command  of  Company  G,  with  which 
he  served  until  the  close  of  the  war. 
He  participated  in  all  the  battles  of  the 
Wilderness  campaign,  was  with  Sheridan 
in  the  Valley  of  the  Shenandoah,  and 
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in  many  of  the  hard-fought  engagements 
in  which  the  Army  of  the  Potomac  was 
engaged,  in  all  over  fifty  battles  and  skir- 
mishes, the  more  prominent  being  Win- 
chester, Cold  Harbor,  Spotsylvania 
Court  House,  Monocacy,  Opequan, 
Fisher’s  Hill,  Cedar  Creek  and  Peters- 
burg. At  the  battle  of  Spotsylvania  he 
was  severely  reprimanded  by  Colonel 
Ball  for  his  reckless  bravery.  At  the 
capture  of  Petersburg  on  that  memo- 
rable day,  April  2, 1865,  he  was  in  com- 
mand of  the  advance  skirmish  line  of 
the  division,  which  was  the  first  to 
break  the  enemy’s  lines.  Later  in  the 
day,  when  one  of  the  forts  was  being- 
charged  on  three  sides,  he  saw  that  its 
capture  was  inevitable,  and  his  com 
mand  being  the  nearest  he  resolved  to 
distinguish  the  regiment  bv  being  the 
first  to  place  its  colors  upon  the  works. 
On  his  way  to  the  rear  for  the  regi- 
mental flag  under  which  he  had  fought 
so  many  battles,  he  met  his  divis- 
ion commander,  Gen.  Keifer,  who  rep- 
rimanded him  severely  for  leaving  his 
post.  He  obtained  the  colors,  however, 
and  returned  to  the  front  and,  giving  the 
command  “ double  quick,”  and  in  ad- 
vance of  the  entire  line,  he  sprang  into 
the  fort  and  planted  the  banner  of  the 
122d.  For  this  gallant  act  he  was  b re- 
vetted Major  by  the  President,  an  honor 
conferred  upon  only  one  other  officer 
from  Morgan  County  (Gen.  F.  P».  Pond). 
It  is  needless  to  say  that  Gen.  Keifer 
apologized  for  the  reprimand  and  that 
Captain  Gibson  was  the  hero  of  the 
da}r. 

At  the  close  of  the  war  he  returned 
to  his  home  and  engaged  in  agricultural 
pursuits.  October  17,  1866,  he  married 
Miss  Mary  A.,  daughter  of  Hiram  Lane, 
of  Washington  County,  Ohio.  She  died 
in  June  of  1885,  leaving  five  children, 


Myrta  D.  (Naylor),  Jessie  L.,  Thomas 
B.,  Clara  May  and  Mary  M.  In  the 
spring  of  1877  the  captain  came  to 
Stockport  and  began  merchandising,  in 
which  business  he  is  now  engaged.  He 
lias  taken  a laudable  interest  in  all  mat- 
ters affecting  the  welfare  of  the  town- 
ship or  county.  He  is  a pronounced 
temperance  man,  and  in  every  respect 
a valuable  citizen. 

JOA15  J.  MONTGOMERY. 

Joab  J.  Montgomery,  a prominent 
business  man  of  Roxbury,  was  born  in 
Morgan  County,  Ohio,  August  31, 1829. 
Ilis  parents  were  William  and  Lydia 
Ann  (Jones)  Montgomery.  His  father 
was  a farmer,  and  for  a time  was 
engaged  in  the  manufacture  of  salt  on 
the  Muskingum,  and  died  at  the  resi- 
dence of  his  son  June  2,  1880.  When 
our  subject  was  about  four  years  of  age, 
the  family  moved  to  Illinois  with  an 
ox  team,  and  lived  in  Waynesville, 
DeWitt  County.  When  J.  J.  Mont- 
gomery was  about  ten  years  old,  they 
went  to  Iowa,  and  resided  in  that  State 
until  the  mother’s  death.  At  the  age 
of  about  17  he  returned  to  Illinois  and 
for  two  years  lived  on  a farm.  He 
next  came  to  Ohio  for  the  purpose  of 
attending  the  high  school  at  McCon- 
nelsville.  Here  he  was  greatly  assisted 
in  his  efforts  to  obtain  an  education  by 
his  uncle,  Eli  Shepard.  At  the  age  of 
twenty,  being  then  without  funds  and  $30 
in  debt,  he  began  life  for  himself,  enter- 
ing the  employ  of  James  A.  McConnel. 
His  salary  for  the  first  year  was  $60. 
Mr.  Montgomery  entered  upon  his 
duties  in  September,  1848,  and  for 
nineteen  years  remained  in  Mr.  McCon- 
nel’s  employ,  never  losing  any  time  in 
all  those  years.  For  the  first  six 
months  he  worked  in  the  mill  office  at 
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McConnelsville,  and  afterwards  in  the 
store  at  Roxbury.  On  the  death  of  the 
superintendent  he  was  given  the  entire 
charge  of  Mr.  McConnel’s  business  at 
that  place,  and  continued  in  that  capac- 
ity until  1868.  lie  then  moved  to  a 
farm  in  Palmer  Township,  Washington 
County,  where  he  remained  until  1878. 
Not  finding  farming  congenial  to  his 
taste,  he  quit  the  work,  and  soon  after 
sold  his  farm.  He  then  engaged  in  the 
mercantile  business  at  Roxbury,  which 
he  has  continued  up  to  the  present  time. 
He  has  been  moderately  successful,  and 
is  popular  with  his  wide  circle  of  cus- 
tomers, and  much  respected  as  a neigh- 
bor and  a citizen.  Mr.  Montgomery 
has  gained  all  that  he  has  through  his 
own  individual  efforts. 

He  was  married  Decern  her  22,  1853, 
to  Miss  Frances  A.  Salmon,  of  Cam- 
bridge, Guernsey  County.  Of  this 
union  six  children  were  born,  four  of 
whom  are  living.  Lelia  is  the  wife  of 
Francis  S.  Dickey,  of  Chillicothe.  Will- 
iam Edwards,  who  married  Miss  Belle 
Harrison,  is  engaged  in  the  jewelry 
business  in  Beverly.  Carrie  B.  lives 
with  her  aunt  in  Cambridge,  ().  Mil- 
ton  F.  is  at  home,  assisting  his  father 
in  business.  The  two  children  who  are 
deceased  were  Oella  D.,  who  died  when 
about  two  years  of  age,  and  an  infant 
son.  Mrs.  Montgomery  died  December 
19,  1869.  April  13,  1872,  Mr.  Mont- 
gomery married  Miss  Sarah  Pugh  of 
Harlow  Township,  Washington  County, 
who  is  still  living.  They  have  had  two 
children,  both  of  whom  died  in  infancy. 
In  politics  Mr.  Montgomery  was  bred  a 
whig,  early  became  opposed  to  the 
slavery  system  and  was  a strong  aboli- 
tionist. Since  the  formation  of  the 
republican  party  he  has  acted  with  it. 
During  the  Civil  War  he  contributed 


liberally  of  his  time  and  means  to  the 
work  of  raising  troops  and  assisting  in 
their  support.  He  has  never  held  any 
public  office.  He  was  a candidate  for 
county  treasurer,  and  came  within  one 
vote  of  being  nominated  in  the  con- 
vention— a nomination  being  equivalent 
to  an  election.  He  was  among  the 
heavy  losers  in  Morgan  County  by  the 
river  flood  in  1884. 

OB  ADI  AH  BKOKAW. 

Obadiah  Brokaw  was  born  in  Bel- 
mont County,  Ohio,  in  1822,  and  came 
to  Morgan  County,  Ohio,  in  1828,  with 
his  father,  who  settled  near  Neelys- 
ville.  In  1830  he  removed  to  the  Mus- 
kingum river  near  Big  Ludlow  where 
he  lived  two  years,  and  then  moved 
back  into  the  wilderness  where  he 
remained  two  years,  and  in  1834  re- 
moved to  the  Brokaw  Hill,  one  mile 
east  of  Hooksburg.  During  the  en- 
suing four  years  he  assisted  in  clearing 
two  farms.  He  then  concluded  to  learn 
a trade  and  chose  that  of  blacksmith 
with  the  intention  of  making  edge 
tools,  at  that  time  a very  important 
industry.  To  this  he  gave  his  constant 
attention  and  soon  rose  to  the  first 
place  among  his  tradesmen.  His  am- 
bition and  industry  have  held  this  place 
with  easy  mastery.  In  1841  he  came 
to  Hooksburg  and  engaged  in  the 
mixed  business  of  blacksmithing  and 
salt  making  during  the  spring,  summer 
and  autumn,  and  in  winter  went  flat- 
boating  to  New  Orleans.  He  often 
said  his  “ deepest  pleasure  was  sitting 
with  his  morning  pipe  on  deck  of  a 
broad-horn  and  watching  the  sun  rise 
| out  of  the  water.” 

lie  married  Czarina  Fletcher,  April 
23,  1844.  This  estimable  lady  still 
sheds  the  sunlight  of  domestic  bliss 
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and  genial  grace  on  his  hearth  and 
home.  The  typical  housewife  of  the 
pioneer,  she  blends  the  unbought  grace  , 
of  cultured  life  with  the  solid  comforts 
and  accomplishments  of  her  pleasant 
and  beautiful  home.  As  her  name 
implies,  she  is  an  empress.  Her  realm 
is  her  home  and  she  governs  it  with 
regal  grace,  dignity  and  wisdom.  Six 
children,  four  boys  and  two  girls  are 
the  fruits  of  this  happy  union. 

In  1846  Mr.  Brokaw  established  his 
own  shop  in  Hooksburg  which  lie  car- 
ried on  for  twenty  years,  farming  at 
same  time.  Ilis  perfect  mastery  of  his 
business  secured  him  a large  patronage 
while  the  systematic  and  thorough  man- 
ner in  which  he  performed  his  agricul- 
tural labors  soon  earned  for  him  the 
position  of  “ best  farmer  in  the  valley.” 

In  1865  he  sold  out  at  Hooksburg 
and  removed  to  the  Block  House  farm 
on  Big  Bottom  where  he  still  resides. 
For  eight  and  forty  years  this  Son  of 
Vulcan  has  been  a pillar  of  industry 
and  usefulness,  and  during  this  time 
the  almost  daily  ring  of  his  anvil  has 
said  to  his  neighbors,  “ Obe  is  at  home.” 
His  industry  and  prudence  have  secured 
a competence  which,  with  rare  judg- 
ment, he  knows  how  to  enjoy.  He  is 
still  a veritable  son  of  toil,  and  as  of 
yore  insists  on  seeing  the  sun  rise.  In 
the  enjoyment  of  the  happiness  and 
pleasures  of  a sunny  home  which  their 
own  hands  have  made,  this  amiable 
couple  glide  smoothly  on  in  the  current 
of  time  gracing  their  way  with  hospi- 
tality, generosity  and  charity  to  all. 

.1  ESSE  n.  LANE. 

The  subject  of  this  notice  is  a descend- 
ant of  one  of  the  pioneer  families. 
John  Lane  and  family  came  to  Ohio 
from  Pennsylvania  in  1806,  first  set- 


tling near  the  Muskingum  river  in  what 
is  now  Windsor  Township,  Morgan 
County  ;then  Roxbury  Township, Wash- 
ington County.  Some  years  later,  he 
removed  south  to  land  which  he  had 
purchased  within  the  present  limits  of 
Wesley  Township,  Washington  County. 
He  was  a prominent  man  among  the 
early  settlers ; held  the  office  of  justice 
of  the  peace  several  years,  and  was 
serving  in  that  capacity  at  the  time  of 
his  death. 

Hiram  Lane,  son  of  John,  was  born 
in  Pennsylvania,  and  came  to  Ohio 
with  his  parents  when  a child.  He  was 
reared  a farmer  and  followed  that  occu- 
pation through  life.  He  was  an  influ- 
ential and  worthy  citizen.  For  several 
years  he  served  as  trustee  of  the  old 
township  of  Roxbury.  He  died  March 
9,  1878.  His  widow  is  still  living  on 
the  homestead  farm,  that  on  which 
John  Lane  settled  after  his  removal 
from  what  is  now  Morgan  County. 
Her  maiden  name  was  Drusilla  Davis.* 
She  was  born  in  Washington  County. 
Hiram  and  Drusilla  Lane  were  the 
parents  of  six  children,  three  of  whom 
are  living.  Their  names  are  as  follows : 
Richard,  now  a farmer  in  Wesley 
Township,  Washington  County;  Jesse 
D.,  the  subject  of  this  notice ; Nancy, 
deceased,  married  William  Miller,  was 
the  mother  of  eight  children,  died  in 
Harrison  County,  Ohio;  George,  who 
died  in  infancy ; Mary  A.,  deceased, 
who  was  the  wife  of  C.  J.  Gibson  of 
Stockport;  and  T.  B.  Lane,  now  a mer- 
chant of  Stockport. 

* Tradition  states  that  the  great-grandfather  of 
Jesse  and  Thomas  15.  Lane  on  their  mother’s  side,  was 
the  second  man  of  the  New  England  colonists  to  step 
ashore  at  Point  Harmar  in  April,  1788,  and  that  he  inau- 
gurated the  work  of  clearing  by  felling  the  first  tree. 
The  tree,  being  a buckeye,  the  name  of  the  “ Buckeye 
State  ” is  believed  by  some  to  have  originated  from 
this  incident. 
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Jesse  D.  Lane  was  Lorn  in  Wesley 
Township,  Washington  County,  Ohio, 
January  3,  1834.  He  was  reared  on 
the  farm  and  followed  farming  as  his 
chief  occupation  until  thirty-four  years 
of  age.  He  received  a common  school 
education,  and  at  the  age  of  twenty-one 
began  teaching,  following  that  occupa- 
tion in  winter  for  about  seven  years,  in 
the  meantime  attending  a select  school 
for  a few  terms.  October  26,  1865,  lie 
was  married  to  Miss  Linnie  A.  Pierrot, 
a native  of  Morgan  County,  daughter 
of  Joseph  Pierrot,  who  was  born  in 
Switzerland  and  served  as  a soldier 
under  Napoleon  Bonaparte.  They 
have  no  children.  After  his  mar- 
riage Mr.  Lane  continued  fanning 
until  1867.  He  then  bought  a portable 
saw-mill  which  he  operated  for  a year  ; 
then  conceiving  a novel  project  he  built 
a boat  upon  which  the  mill  was  placed, 
and  thus  converted  the  whole  into  a 
floating  steam  saw-mill — the  first  known 
instance  of  an  invention  which  has 
since  become  quite  common.  Mr.  Lane 
continued  to  operate  his  mill,  upon  the 
Muskingum  and  the  Ohio,  until  July 
15th,  1870,  when  he  became  the  owner 
of  one-third  of  the  Windsor  Flouring' 
Mill,  and  a member  of  the  firm  Pierrot 
& Lane,  operating  the  same.  Mr.  Lane’s 
business  qualifications  have  made  him 
successful,  while  his  agreeable  social 
qualities,  his  public  spirit  and  friendli- 
ness toward  every  worthy  object,  have 
won  for  him  an  enviable  reputation  and 
a prominent  place  among  the  business 
men  of  Morgan  County.  At  the  age  of 
twenty-two  he  became  a member  of  the 
Masonic  fraternity,  and  for  ten  years 
he  has  served  as  secretary  of  Webb 
Lodge.  Politically  he  is  a,  democrat. 
In  1883  he  was  a candidate  for  the  of- 
fice of  county  commissioner,  though 


the  nomination  was  entirely  unsought, 
and  a large  vote  was  cast  for  him,  espec- 
ially in  Windsor  Township.  In  1885  he 
was  nominated  for  representative  to  the 
General  Assembly,  but  his  party  was 
as  usual  unsuccessful  in  Morgan 
County. 

THOMAS  B.  LANE. 

The  subject  of  this  notice,  a repre- 
sentative businesss  man  of  Morgan 
County,  was  born  in  Wesley  Township, 
Washington  County,  Ohio,  October  11, 
1844,  the  son  of  Hiram  Lane  and  a de- 
scendant of  one  of  the  oldest  families 
in  Southeastern  Ohio.  Thomas  B. 
Lane  was  reared  on  his  father’s  farm 
and  received  a common  school  educa- 
tion. Making  good  use  of  his  time  and 
opportunities,  at  the  age  of  seventeen 
he  engaged  in  teaching,  which  occupa- 
tion he  followed  successfully  until  he  at- 
tained his  majority.  He  then  com- 
pleted his  school  education  with  a 
course  at  the  Iron  City  business  college 
in  Pittsburgh.  In  1866  he  engaged  in 
the  lumber  business  which  lie  followed 
with  good  success  until  1872.  He  then 
located  at  Stockport  and  engaged  in 
general  mercantile  business.  He  has 
since  been  thus  engaged,  and  is  now 
carrying  on  a prosperous  business.  Mr. 
Lane  is  a good  business  man,  upright, 
fair  and  honest.  He  is  also  a public- 
spirited  citizen,  taking  a commendable 
interest  and  pride  in  promoting  the 
welfare  of  his  town  and  county.  In 
politics  he  is  a democrat. 

He  was  married  in  1874  to  Miss 
Dovie  M.  Roland,  daughter  of  Jacob 
and  Cynthia  (West)  Roland,  of  Mc- 
Connelsville.  To  them  five  children 
have  been  born — Gertrude  M.,  Hiram 
II.,  Helen  E.  (deceased),  Goldie  4'.  and 
Elsie  D. 
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JUSTUS  CHADWICK. 

.1  ustus  Chadwick,  a prominent  farmer 
and  a leading  citizen  of  Windsor  town- 
ship, was  born  near  Amesville,  Athens 
County,  Ohio,  March  28,  1815.  His 
parents,  Levi  and  Mary  (McKee)  Chad- 
wick, originally  from  the  state  of  Del- 
aware, were  among  the  pioneer  settlers 
of  Athens  County.  They  were  mem- 
bers of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  church, 
and  very  worthy  people.  In  the  early 
days  their  home  was  the  resort  for  all 
the  Methodists  for  miles  around.  Jus- 
tus was  reared  on  his  father’s  farm 
until  sixteen  years  of  age.  He  was 
then  apprenticed  to  Samuel  Mellor,  of 
Malta  Township,  to  learn  the  cooper’s 
trade.  He  lived  with  Mr.  Mellor  until 
twenty-two  years  of  age,  then,  starting 
for  himself,  followed  his  vocation  sev- 
eral years.  As  a result  he  bought 
with  his  savings  100  acres  of  land  in 
Watertown  Township,  Washington 
County.  In  1846  lie  disposed  of  this 
farm  and  bought  100  acres — a part  of 
his  present  farm  of  490  acres.  The 
land  was  to  a great  extent  unimproved; 
but  diligent  labor  and  careful  economy 
brought  success,  and  he  is  now  ranked 
among  the  largest  and  most  successful 
farmers  in  Morgan  County.  He  is  a 
member  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal 
church,  in  which  he  has  held  some 
official  position  for  thirty-two  years, 
serving  as  class-leader,  steward,  etc. 
He  is  an  earnest  supporter  of  the 
church  and  every  other  good  cause.  He 
has  been  connected  with  all  the  promi- 
nent temperance  work  in  the  county. 
He  was  a strong  anti-slavery  man,  and 
has  been  a member  of  the  republican 
party  since  its  organization. 

In  1841  Mr.  Chadwick  was  married 
to  Sarah  E.  Cook,  who  was  born  in  Bar- 
low  Township  (now  Palmer  Township), 


M ashington  County.  Her  father  was 
Salmon  N.  Cook,  who  settled  in  Wash- 
ington County  in  1814.  He  was  an 
officer  in  a Vermont  regiment  of  in- 
fantry during  the  war  of  1812,  and  was 
one  of  the  early  justices  of  the  peace 
in  Washington  County.  He  died  in 
1823  at  the  age  of  thirty -eight.  To  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Chadwick  seven  children  have 
been  born, — Augusta  A.  (Browning), 
Martha  M.  (Wetherell),  Earl  C.,  Laura 
B.  (Wetherell),  Willard  L.,  Alice  It. 
(Athey),  and  Horace  G. 


Andrew  J.  Donovan. 


Henry  Williams,  one  of  the  pioneers 
of  Morgan  County,  was  born  in  Wales 
in  1744,  and  came  to  this  country  in 
1760,  and  settled  in  Ohio  County,  West 
Virginia.  He  married  Miss  Rebecca 
Mills,  and  in  1819  came  to  Morgan 
County  and  located  in  Center  Town- 
ship, where  he  died  in  1827  at  the  age 
of  eighty-three.  His  wife  attained  the 
remarkable  age  of  one  hundred  and 
four.  Rebecca  Williams,  a daughter, 
married  Daniel  Donovan  in  1797.  He 
was  born  in  Ohio  County  in  1776,  was 
educated  in  Baltimore,  where  he  be- 
came prominent.  He  filled  several 
positions  of  trust  and  responsibility, 
among  them  that  of  high  sheriff.  He 
was  a relative  of  the  Zanes,  the  found- 
ers of  Zanesville.  At  the  age  of  four- 
teen he  assisted  them  in  their  removal 
to  that  place,  their  goods  being  packed 
upon  horses.  He  remained  with  them 
but  a short  time,  and  in  company  with 
another  young  man  he  started  for 
Wheeling  in  a canoe  which  they  had 
made  for  the  purpose.  On  reaching  the 
present  site  of  McConnelsville,  they 
stopped  for  the  night;  but  discovering 
the  presence  of  Indians  they  betook 
themselves  to  their  canoe  and  did  not 
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again  stop  until  they  considered  them- 
selves out  of  danger.  He  eventually 
became  a resident  of  the  county.  While 
living  in  Virginia  he  followed  teaching 
for  a livelihood,  and  for  a time  was  the 
overseer  of  Alex  Campbell’s  sheep  farm. 
He  was  above  the  average  men  in 
ability  and  attainments  and  lived  an 
eventful  life.  He  reared  a family  of 
five  sons,  none  of  whom  ever  used 
tobacco  or  intoxicants.  He  died  in 
1869,  his  wife  in  1846.  He  was  of 
Irish  descent.  His  father  was  born  in 
Ireland  in  1728,  and  came  to  America 
with  his  parents  in  1882,  and  settled 
in  Maryland.  He  was  a moulder  of 
iron. 

A.  J.  Donovan,  one  of  the  largest 
and  most  prominent  farmers  of  Wind- 
sor, was  born  in  Ohio  County,  West 
Virginia,  shortly  after  the  battle  of 
New  Orleans,  February  19,  1815,  and 


was  named  in  honor  of  the  hero  of  that 
battle.  The  Donovans  have  an  en- 
viable record  in  military  affairs.  Dan- 
iel, Sr.,  was  a soldier  of  the  Revolution. 
Daniel,  Jr.,  was  in  the  war  of  1812-15. 
He  served  under  General  Jackson,  and 
was  at  the  battle  of  New  Orleans.  He 
settled  in  Centre  Township,  Morgan 
County,  in  October  of  1816.  Mark 
Donovan,  eldest  son  of  Daniel,  Jr.,  was 
one  of  the  command  of  General  Taylor, 
and  served  through  the  Mexican  war. 
Two  sons  of  A.  J.  Donovan,  William 
and  Walter,  served  in  the  War  of  the 
Rebellion,  one  of  whom,  William,  gave 
up  his  life  in  the  battle  of  the  Wilder- 
ness. Besides  the  two  sons  he  had 
seven  nephews  and  one  brother  in  dif- 
ferent commands.  Mr.  Donovan  mar- 
ried in  1841  Miss  Mary,  daughter  of 
Walter  Langley,  who  settled  in  Bristol 
in  1827. 
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MARION  Township,  which  became 
a part  of  Morgan  County  in  1845, 
is  the  eighth  township  of  the  twelfth 
range  of  congressional  townships,  and 
was  included  in  the  lands  sold  by  the 
United  States  government  to  the  Ohio 
Company.  The  present  boundaries  of 
the  township  are  those  of  the  original 
survey,  with  the  exception  that  half  of 
the  northeast  corner  section  has  been 
set  off  to  Windsor  Township. 

In  1805  all  of  Athens  County  Avas 
divided  into  four  townships.  Ames 
Township  included  both  of  the  present 
townships  of  Homer  and  Marion. 
Homer  ToAvnship,  organized  in  Athens 
County  prior  to  1820,  included  part  if 
not  all  of  what  is  now  Marion  Township. 
In  1820,  Homer  had  a population  of 
201 ; in  1830,  636.  Marlon  first  ap- 
pears on  the  census  enumeration  in 
1840,  and  then  had  1,079  inhabitants. 
The  eastern  boundary  line  of  the  town- 
ship has  been  several  times  changed. 
February  18,  1807,  the  eastern  tier  of 
sections  of  township  8,  range  12,  Avas 
attached  to  Washington  County.  Feb- 


ruary 10,  1814,  sections  11  and  12  of 
the  same  toAvnship  were  also  added  to 
Washington  County.  After  the  an- 
nexation of  Homer  and  Marion  to  Mor- 
gan County  (March  11,  1885),  the  east- 
ern boundary  line  of  Marion  ToAvnship 
becoming  as  it  noAV  stands. 

Marion  is  one  of  the  best-improved 
and  most  prosperous  townships  of  Mor- 
gan County.  The  surface  is  generally 
uneven,  but  there  is  little  land  that  is 
untillable.  Wolf  Creek  and  several 
smaller  streams  furnish  drainage.  The 
soil  is  Avell  adapted  to  fruits  and  cere- 
als. Well-kept  farms,  good  farm  build- 
ings and  pastures  teeming  Avitli  live 
stock,  all  indicate  that  the  farmers 
of  Marion  are  well  “ up  Avith  the  times” 
and  prosperous.  The  mineral  resources 
of  the  toAvnship  are  also  of  considerable 
importance.  The  coal  found  here  is  of 
good  quality,  and  though  at  present 
only  mined  for  local  use,  the  time  Avill 
doubtless  come  Avhen  in  will  be  found 
valuable.  Marion  contains  the  village 
of  Chester  Hill,  elseAvhere  described ; a 
part  of  the  small  hamlet  of  Plantsville, 
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on  the  southern  line  of  the  township  ; 
and  a part  of  Joy,  a small  village  lying- 
in  Homer  and  Marion. 

The  early  settlers  were  mainly  mem- 
bers of  the  Society  of  Friends  and  their 
upright  lives  and  thrifty  habits  have 
had  and  still  have,  a good  influence 
upon  the  morals  of  the  people.  It 
would  be  difficult  to  find  any  commu- 
nity whose  average  in  intelligence, 
morality  and  character  for  sobriety  and 
honesty  is  better  than  that  of  the  in- 
habitants of  Marion. 

Most  of  the  present  inhabitants  of  the 
township  are  descendants  of  the  early 
settlers,  and  many  are  living  on  the 
same  farms  which  their  fathers  or 
grandfathers  cleared  and  improved. 
The  population  is  in  no  wise  unstable 
or  migratory.  The  pioneers  came  from 
various  parts  of  the  country;  but  Bel- 
mont County  in  this  state  furnished  a 
larger  number  of  permanent  settlers 
than  any  other  section.  From  that 
county  came  most  of  the  Friends,  many 
of  whom  were  of  North  Carolina  origin. 

Just  when  settlement  began,  it  is 
impossible  to  ascertain  at  this  late  day. 
There  is  no  reason  why  this  township 
should  not  have  had  white  inhabitants 
as  early  as  almost  any  part  of  the 
county,  and  probably  such  was  the  case. 
But  the  settlement  grew  but  slowly.  In 
1834,  when  Chester  Mill  was  founded, 
the  clearings  in  the  township  were  few 
in  numberand  small  in  extent.  Nearly 
all  the  settlers  lived  on  or  near  the 
creeks. 

Two  of  the  earliest  pioneers  whose 
names  have  been  handed  down  to  us 
were  Sharp  and  Chainplin.  The  former 
was  probably  in  the  township  as  early 
as  1800,  and  Sharp’s  Fork,  a-  branch  of 
Federal  Creek,  perpetuates  his  name. 
Champlin  came  a few  years  later. 


Among  those  who  may  properly  be 
classed  as  early  settlers  of  Marion  were 
Captain  Lowell,  Selah  Hart,  Timothy 
Hopkins,  Elijah  Rude,  Benjamin  Lukens, 
Samuel  Briggs,  the  Newhouses,  Edmund 
Parker,  Isaac  Schwab,  Henderson  Rude, 
Aaron  Fall,  William  Bowles,  Jesse 
Hiatt,  Ephraim  Ellis,  Rial  and  Peter 
Cheadle,  the  Binghams  and  Kings,  the 
Huffmans,  Andrew  and  Reuben  McVey, 
Byron,  the  hunter,  John  Brewster, 
Aaron  Thomas,  Samuel  Hollowed, 
George  Woolman,  John  Dougherty, 
Joseph  and  John  Hamilton,  the  Thomp- 
sons, Jehu  II.  Kinsey,  Jonas  Bye,  Elijah 
Fawcett,  Abner  Lambert,  John  Edger- 
ton,  Wm.  Smith,  David  Smith,  Jere- 
miah Patterson,  Jesse  Worthington, 
John  II.  Livezey,  Joseph  Ivennard,  John 
Strahl,  Joseph  Cole,  and  many  others, 
of  whom  more  extended  mention  is 
elsewhere  made. 

Aaron  Fall  was  a Revolutionary  sol- 
dier who  came  from  New  England. 
Instead  of  purchasing  land,  or  taking- 
advantage  of  the  law  favoring  those 
who  had  been  in  military  service,  he 
took  a lease  of  school  land  and  made 
his  clearing  and  improvement  upon  it. 
His  son  Moses  lived  and  died  in  the 
township,  and  his  descendants  are  still 
I here. 

Timothy  Hopkins  and  his  sons,  James, 
a prominent  minister,  George  and  Stew- 
art, were  early  settlers  on  Wolf  Creek. 
Timothy  was  justice  of  the  peace  and 
a prominent  man  in  the  settlement. 

Samuel  Briggs  kept  a small  store  for 
I a time  not  far  from  the  mouth  of 
Goshen  Run.  Edmund  Parker  was 
much  opposed  to  the  laying  out  of 
Chesterfield,  because  he  thought  the 
location  of  a town  there  would  inter- 
fere with  the  pasturage  of  his  cattle, 
which  roamed  at  will  through  the 
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woods,  with  only  now  and  then  a fence 
to  keep  them  out  of  some  small  wheat 
field. 

Jack  Byron  and  William  Bowles 
were  genuine  backwoodsmen.  Byron 
was  a river  boatman  for  some  years. 
It  is  said  the  wife  of  Bowles  lived  for 
some  years  among  the  Indians,  being- 
taken  captive  by  them  when  a young 
girl. 

At  the  mouth  of  Goshen  Run,  on  the 
present  farm  of  W.  Hamilton  Smith, 
there  is  a disused  and  neglected  grave- 
yard, in  which  repose  the  bones  of  some 
of  the  early  settlers.  Here  were  buried 
several  members  of  the  Briggs  and 
Newhouse  families,  as  well  as  others 
whose  names  are  not  even  remembered. 

, Capt.  Thomas  S.  Lovell,  a native  of 
Massachusetts,  settled  in  1814  on  Sharp’s 
Fork  of  Federal  Creek.  He  was  a sea- 
faring man,  and  had  been  master  of  a 
vessel,  trading  with  Spain  and  Portu- 
gal, during  the  war  of  1812.  His  busi- 
ness suffering  because  of  the  war,  he 
journeyed  westward,  and  on  the  18th  of 
November,  1814,  with  his  brother 
Russell  and  their  families,  arrived  at 
the  place  on  which  Captain  Lovell  lived 
and  died.  The  journey  occupied  ten 
weeks.  For  a time  after  their  arrival 
both  families  lived  in  a small  cabin 
belonging  to  Job  Phillips.  They  were 
much  annoyed  by  wolves  killing  their 
sheep  and  other  stock,  and  the  captain, 
having  no  knowledge  of  farming,  found 
it  very  difficult.  Elijah  Latimer,  a 
neighbor,  was  a noted  hunter.  Captain 
Lovell  sold  him  a piece  of  land  and 
took  his  pay  in  hunting.  On  this  under- 
standing Latimer  furnished  the  Lovells 
with  venison  and  kept  away  the  wolves 
whenever  the  sheep  were  threatened 
by  them. 

Sugar-making  was  an  important  part 


of  the  work  of  the  pioneers.  As  gro- 
ceries were  high  and  money  scarce, 
most  families  made  their  own  sugar  or 
had  to  do  without.  Captain  Lovell 
used  to  relate  his  first  experience  in 
sugar-making,  and  how  his  neighbors 
laughed  at  it.  He  tapped  hickories, 
buckeyes  and  other  trees  besides  the 
sugar  maple,  not  knowing  the  differ- 
ence. To  get  his  milling  done  he  often 
rode  on  horseback  to  Lancaster,  carry- 
ing a bushel  of  corn.  On  one  occasion 
when  the  men  were  all  away  from 
home  a bear  chased  a pig  into  the  door- 
yard,  and  it  escaped  only  by  crawling- 
under  the  house,  where  the  bear  could 
not  go. 

In  1816  Captain  Lovell  resumed  his 
old  life  as  vessel-master,  sailing  on  the 
schooner  Maria , of  fifty  tons  burden, 
from  Marietta  to  Baltimore  with  a 
cargo  of  pork.  He  crossed  to  Havana, 
thence  to  Baltimore,  and  from  that 
place  returned  on  horseback  to  his  home 
in  the  backwoods  of  Ohio.  Captain 
Lovell  lived  to  a ripe  old  age,  and  was 
well  known  to  many  of  the  present  in- 
habitants of  the  township.  His  brother 
Russell  lived  on  an  adjoining  farm  for 
several  years.  He  was  a painter,  and 
was  killed  by  the  kick  of  a horse,  in 
the  Town  of  Athens.  Without  moving 
at  all,  the  Lovells  lived  in  three  town- 
ships and  two  counties.  In  1814  their 
location  was  in  Ames  Township,  Athens 
County;  later,  it  was  in  Homer  Town- 
ship ; then  in  Marion,  and  finally  in 
Morgan  County. 

John  Brewster,  a Revolutionary  pen- 
sioner, lived  west  of  Wolf  Creek,  in  the 
northern  part  of  the  township.  None 
of  the  name  are  now  in  the  neighbor- 
hood. 

Samuel  and  George  Hollowell,  from 
Pennsylvania,  lived  in  the  western  part 
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of  the  township,  and  near  them  Thomas 
Thorp,  an  early  settler,  where  his  de- 
scendants afterwards  resided. 

Jesse  Hiatt  and  wife  came  to  the 
township  in  1834,  and  attended  the  first 
Friends’  meeting  ever  held  in  Chester- 
field. The  meeting  was  conducted  by 
Hmchman  Haines,  from  New  Jersey, 
and  was  held  in  the  woods  on  the  hill 
back  of  where  the  Central  Hotel  now 
is.  Jesse  Hiatt  settled  on  Goshen  Run 
in  1837.  Elijah  Iliatt  settled  some- 
what earlier  one  mile  south  of  Chester- 
field. 

John  and  Joseph  Hamilton  were  early 
settlers.  Joseph,  especially,  was  a prom- 
inent and  influential  citizen.  John 
Dougherty  located  in  the  northwest 
corner  of  the  township.  Joseph  JB. 
Thompson's  father  located  early  in  the 
same  vicinity.  Eli  Shields,  who  is  still 
living,  was  quite  an  early  settle]1.  Jehu 
II.  Kinsey,  who  was  justice  of  the  peace 
a number  of  years,  lived  in  the  northern 
part  of  the  township.  He  removed  to 
the  East.  His  son,  James  H.,  is  still  a 
resident  here.  In  the  southern  part  of 
the  township  John  Edgerton,  whose 
descendants  are  numerous,  Elijah  Faw- 
cett, Abner  Lambert  and  Jonas  Bye 
were  early  settlers.  David  Smith,  from 
Belmont  County,  located  near  Chester- 
field. The  family  is  still  well  repre- 
sented in  the  township.  Jeremiah  Pat- 
terson, on  the  present  Jesse  Worthing- 
ton farm,  was  a prominent  man,  dealing 
some  in  land,  and  very  active  in  encour- 
aging  settlement.  John  II.  Livezey 
located  on  Goshen  Run.  .Joseph  Ken- 
nard,  an  early  settler,  was  accidentally 
shot  on  an  election  day.  A boy,  play- 
ing with  his  gun,  discharged  it  with 
fatal  results. 

There  were  no  very  important  indus- 
tries in  the  township  in  early  times. 

28 


John  Strahl,  on  Opossum  Run,  had  a 
saw-mill  quite  early.  Prior  to  1840 
James  Cole  put  in  a brush  dam  and 
erected  a mill — good  for  those  days — 
not  far  from  the  present  site  of  the 
Barkhurt  mill  (formerly  Pierpoint’s). 
A round  hole  in  a limestone  rock  on 
Henman  Run  is  supposed  by  some  to 
have  been  used  by  the  Indians  as  a 
mortar  in  which  to  grind  corn.  But 
this  is  mere  conjecture. 

One  of  the  first  school-houses  in  the 
township  stood  near  the  confluence  of 
Goshen  and  Jonathan’s  Runs.  Lydia 
Brewster  and  her  son  Sherman  taught 
school  there,  and  the  township  elections 
were  held  there  until  about  1838,  since 
which  they  have  been  at  Chester  Hill. 
The  style  of  election,  as  conducted  at 
the  old  log  school-house,  is  thus  described 
by  an  old  resident.  The  ballot  box 
was  a man’s  hat  held  between  the 
knees.  There  was  nothing  to  prevent 
ballot-box  stuffing,  had  any  person  at- 
tempted it,  as  the  judges  and  other 
oliicers  of  election  were  out  of  doors  the 
most  of  the  time,  indulging  in  such 
sports  as  pitching  quoits,  shooting  at 
a mark,  jumping,  etc.  The  polling 
place  was  transferred  to  the  village 
against  the  most  vigorous  protests 
from  some  of  the  settlers.  Some  of 
the  hunting  population,  to  show  their 
anger,  came  to  town  on  election  day, 
but  took  pains  to  let  every  one  know 
that  they  would  not  vote.  Jack  Byron 
and  William  Bowles,  especially,  in- 
dulged in  some  offensive  language  about 
the  way  the  election  was  conducted  and 
rebelled  at  having  judges  who  attended 
to  their  duties.  Neither  did  they  want 
to  hand  their  ballots  through  a window 
into  a box,  but  wanted  to  see  them  “ go 
in  the  hat.”  But  the  new  ways  soon 
ceased  to  be  distasteful. 
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The  early  justices  of  the  peace  were 
Timothy  Hopkins  and  Selah  Hart.  The 
latter  was  succeeded  by  his  son,  Selah 
Hart,  Jr.,  and  lie  (probably)  by  Stewart 
Hopkins.  George  (4.  King  succeeded 
Stewart  Hopkins. 

Jeremiah  Patterson,  who  lived  less 
than  a mile  east  of  the  village,  on  one 
occasion  Avent  to  law  with  Arnold  Pat- 
terson. The  amount  originally  involved 
in  the  dispute  Avas  but  $7.50,  but  the 
costs,  before  final  settlement,  amounted 
to  over  $600, — of  Avhich  the  greater 
part  was  paid  by  the  plaintiff. 

Elijah  FaAvcett  moved  to  the  southern 
part  of  the  toAvnship,  in  September, 
1841.  His  neighbors  there  were  -Joseph 
Smith,  Jonathan  Fawcett,  Abner  Lam- 
bert, Jonas  Eye  and  Jonathan  Hiatt. 
Money  Avas  then  very  scarce  and  most 
of  the  trading  betAveen  farmers  and 
merchants  Avas  bv  barter  or  exchange. 
Mrs.  FaAvcett,  trading  for  the  first  time 
at  Arnold  Patterson’s  store  astonished 
the  proprietor,  Avhen  she  handed  him 
$20  in  response  to  the  usual  inquiry, 
“ Who  shall  I charge  this  to  O’ 

Jonathan  Fawcett  settled  in  the 
southern  part  of  this  township  in  1834. 

John  Edgerton  settled  near  him  in 
1835,  on  land  previously  OAvnedby  Absa- 
lom Joy.  In  1879  John  Edgerton  and 
wife  had  children,  grand-children  and 
great-grand-children:  177  living,  34  had 
died,  making  in  all  211. 

Abner  Lambert  and  his  wife,  Eliza- 
beth, in  1879,  had  10  children,  10  chil- 
dren-! n-laAV,  65  grand-children,  16  grand- 
clii  ldre n-in-laAV,  52  great-grand-children, 
making  153;  121  then  living.  He 
moved  to  the  southern  part  of  the  town- 
ship in  1836,  on  land  that  Pearson  Yore 
had  owned  previously. 

Cutler  Cheadle  says  that  “ one  of  the 
first  settlers  Avas  Asa  Briggs,  who  came 


in  1810,  and  settled  at  the  mouth  of 
Goshen  Pun  on  Wolf  Creek,  where  he 
put  up  a still.  He  originated  a scheme 
by  which  he  proposed  to  sell  to  his 
neighbors  section  16.  He  had  no  title 
to  the  land  and  for  some  reason  the 
project  did  not  succeed.  The  first  store 
at  that  point  Avas  kept  by  Flavis  Water- 
man and  John  Morris. 

Jesse  Worthington  Avas  born  in  Cecil 
County,  Maryland,  in  1825.  In  1828 
the  family  emigrated  to  this  county. 
They  remained  but  a short  time  when 
they  went  to  Muskingum  County, 
Avhere  they  remained  until  1832  when 
they  returned  to  Morgan  County,  set- 
tling in  Marion  Township.  William 
Worthington,  the  elder  and  father  of 
Jesse,  married  Elizabeth  Taylor.  To 
them  Avere  born  six  children — five  girls 
and  one  boy.  Mary,  Rebecca,  Mildred, 
Priscilla,  Jesse  and  Eliza  A.  Mary  mar- 
ried Caleb  Engle  and  died  in  1880.  Re- 
becca became  the  wife  of  William  Pick- 
ett. Mildred  married  Joseph  Penrose. 
Priscilla  married  David  Masters.  Eliza 
A.  married  Thomas  Hobson.  Jesse  mar- 
ried Rachael  Pickett.  They  haAre  had 
fourteen  children  of  whom  twelve  are 
living.  The  family  are  members  of  the 
Society  of  Friends  and  are  highly  es- 
teemed. The  cl  i i ldren  of  J esse  and  Rachel 
Worthington  are  William,  Mary,  Sarah, 
Louisa  M.,  Thomas,  Ann,  Elizabeth, 
Rebecca,  EdAvin  T.,  Amanda  A.,  Eliza  J., 
Elma,  Frederick  and  Walter.  Thomas 
and  Ann  are  deceased. 

David  Smith,  one  of  the  early  settlers 
of  Marion  Avasbornin  Belmont  County, 
Ohio,  in  1827,  came  to  Marion  Town- 
ship where  they  resided  until  their  de- 
cease. 

The  elder  Smith  was  a Friend  and 
married  Ann  Todd.  They  reared  a 
family  of  nine  children, — Mary,  David, 
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Humphrey,  Elihu,  Lydia,  Rebecca, 
Amanda  J.  and  William  S.  David  re- 
sided with  his  parents  until  1852,  at 
which  time  he  married  Miss  Mary 
Foulke.  Two  children  were  born  to 
them  William  F.  and  Eliza  A.  The 
latter  died  i n i nfancy . W illiam  married 
Mary  B.  Pond.  They  reside  in  Barnes- 
ville,  Belmont  County,  where  he  is 
engaged  in  the  practice  of  his  profes- 
sion. 

October  6,  1858,  Mrs.  Smith  (the 
elder)  died,  and  in  March  of  1862  Mr. 
Smith  was  again  married  to  Hannah 
Foulke,  a sister  of  his  first  wife.  She 
died  in  1868,  and  in  1873  he  was  mar- 
ried to  Mrs.  Lydia  Y.  McGfrew.  Mr. 
Smith  is  a member  of  the  Society  of 
Friends.  He  has  taken  an  interest  in 
the  affairs  of  the  county  and  township, 
and  has  held  many  positions  of  trust 
and  responsibility.  He  served  his  fel- 
low-citizens in  the  capacity  of  county 
commissioner  with  credit  to  himself 
and  to  the  satisfaction  of  his  constitu- 
ents. Mr.  Smith  was  formerly  engaged 
quite  extensively  in  trade  but  at  present 
is  farming  and  stock-raising. 

John  Schofield,  whose  death  occurred 
February  22,  1877,  was  a Friend  and 
one  of  the  well-known  citizens  of  the 
township.  He  married  Miss  Belinda 
II.  Hobson  in  March  of  1862.  She  was 
born  in  Jefferson  County,  Ohio,  in 
1834,  and  when  thirteen  years  of  age 
removed  with  her  parents  to  Washing- 
ton County.  After  their  marriage  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Schofield  removed  to  Marion 
Township  and  settled  on  the  farm 
where  Mrs.  Schofield  and  her  family 
now  reside.  Six  children  were  born  to 
them,  all  of  whom  are  living.  Their 
names  are  Andrew  T.,  Lydia  .1.,  Rachel 
A.,  Stephen  II.,  Edith  M.,  and  Isachar. 
Mr.  Schofield  was  an  industrious  and 


thrifty  farmer,  and  by  the  aid  of  his 
wife  accumulated  a snug  little  compe- 
tency. To  the  original  purchase  they 
have  added  sixty  acres. 

Robert  Y.  Embree  was  born  in  Penn 
Township,  Morgan  County,  Ohio,  in 
1839.  His  father,  Israel  Embree,  mar- 
ried Mary  A.  Yernon.  They  reared  a 
family  of  twelve  children  — Martha, 
Lindley  H.,  Japtha  Y.,  Robert  Y.,  Deb- 
orah, Samuel,  Hannah,  Eliza,  Caroline, 
Merrick  S.,  Wheeler  .L.,  and  Jesse  R. 
Two  of  the  daughters,  Hannah  and 
Caroline,  are  deceased.  Robert  Y.  was 
reared  under  the.  parental  roof.  When 
eighteen  years  of  age  he  left  home,  and 
for  the  greater  part  of  the  time  until  he 
was  twenty-four  he  traveled.  March 
2,  1864,  he  was  married  to  Miss  Mary 
L.  Newton.  Three  children  were  born 
to  them — Nathan  M.,  Edward  L,  and 
Walter  J.  Mr.  Embree  has  been  suc- 
cessful in  the  accumulation  of  property 
and  the  building  of  a reputation.  He 
is  a worthy  member  of  society,  and  a 
consistent  member  of  the  Methodist 
Episcopal  Church. 

In  1841  William  and  Margaret  (Mor- 
rison) Brown  and  family  came  to  this 
county  from  Allegheny  County,  Pa. 
Mrs.  Brown  died  in  1874  and  Mr. 
Brown  in  1875.  Their  children  were 
Elizabeth  and  Mary  L.  The  former 
married  James  Remy.  She  died  in 
1861  leaving  six  children — Mary,  Lewis, 
Parker,  Martha  J.,  Simeon  and  Charles 
Owen.  Miss  Mary  L.  Brown  lives  upon 
and  conducts  the  homestead  farm. 

J.  C.  M.  Barkhurst  was  born  in  Car- 
oline County,  Md.,  October  23,  1818. 
At  the  age  of  twenty-two  the  family 
removed  to  Harrison  County  and 
thence  to  Morgan  County.  In  1839  lie 
was  married  to  Miss  Mary  Booth.  They 
have  had  three  children,  two  sons  and 
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one  (laughter — Frances  Ann,  David 
and  Zachariah  Rugan.  The  latter  was 
married  to  Miss  Nancy  Pierpoint.  lie 
met  his  death  accidentally  in  June  of 
1883.  Frances  Ann  was  married  to 
David  P.  Morris.  She  died  June  18, 
1873,  and  shortly  after  her  death  her 
husband  removed  to  Kansas;  the  chil- 
dren, Charles  E.  and  Mary  Lillian,  reside 
with  their  grandparents.  Mr.  Bark- 
hurst  has  been  successful  in  life,  not 
only  in  a business  point  of  view,  but  in 
the  building  up  of  a priceless  reputation 
and  in  the  accumulation  of  a large  cir- 
cle of  friends. 

Cyrus  Cheadle  and  wife  came  to  what 
is  now  Marion  Township,  Morgan 
County,  in  1821.  They  had  a family 
of  live  children — Louisa  (Parker),  liv- 
ing on  part  of  the  old  homestead,  Mary 
A.,  Cutler,  Peter  and  Alfred.  Mrs. 
Parker,  the  oldest  daughter,  was  mar- 
ried at  the  age  of  20.  Her  husband, 
Calvin  Parker,  died  February  16,  1865. 
He  was  the  father  of  ten  chil- 
dren— live  of  whom  are  living,  viz.: 
Seth,  Hannah,  Olive  (Work),  Harriet, 
(Grubb)  and  Lot. 

( 'u tier  Cheadle  was  born  in  Morgan 
County  in  1814.  11  is  father  was  one  of 

the  early  settlers  of  Windsor  Township, 
and  removed  to  Marion  Township  in 
1821.  They  lived  in  the  cabin  of  pio- 
neer days,  with  puncheon  floor  and  a 
square  hole  for  a window.  Wolves, 
bears,  wild  turkeys  and  deer  were 
numerous.  Mr.  Cheadle  can  recollect 
the  time  when  it  took  a bushel  of 
wheat  to  buy  a yard  of  calico,  and 
says  that  a family  who  could  indulge 
in  the  extravagance  of  a quarter  of 
a pound  of  tea  was  thought  to  be 
wealthy.  In  1834  Mr.  Cheadle  was  mar- 
ried to  Miss  Harriet  Barnett.  She  died 
in  April,  1885.  She  was  the  mother  of 


two  children,  Hannah  and  Thomas, 
both  deceased. 

Jose])h  Iloopes  was  a member  of  the 
Society  of  Friends  and  was  born  in 
Lancaster  County,  Pa.,  February  11, 
1800.  In  the  spring  of  1804  the  fam- 
ily removed  to  Harrison  County,  Ohio. 
At  the  age  of  sixteen  -Joseph  was  ap- 
prenticed to  the  trade  of  a blacksmith. 
After  the  expiration  of  his  apprentice- 
ship he  married  in  the  spring  of  1821 
Miss  Abigail  Cope.  She  was  born  in 
Loudon  County,  Ya.,  in  1799.  Her 
father  was  a minister  in  the  Society  of 
Friends  and  came  to  Belmont  County 
when  she  was  quite  young. 

Mr.  Hoopes  followed  his  trade  in  Bel- 
mont and  Harrison  Counties  until  1833, 
when  he  removed  with  his  family  to 
Marion  Township,  then  almost  a wilder- 
ness. The  first  few  years  of  his  life 
were  marked  by  the  severest  trials  and 
privations,  and  it  required  all  his  phys- 
ical strength  and  moral  courage  to  meet 
the  requirements  of  his  increasing  fam- 
ily. In  1869  his  wife  died,  and  in  1885 
he  was  called  to  join  her,  having  lived 
in  the  township  fifty -two  years.  His 
posterity  numbered  144 — 15  children, 
71  grandchildren,  and  58  great-grand- 
children. 

Israel  Hoopes  was  born  near  Cadiz, 
Harrison  County,  Ohio,  in  1826,  and 
came  with  his  father  into  Morgan 
County  in  1833,  locating  in  Marion 
Township,  where  he  resided  until  1845, 
when  he  went  to  Malta  to  learn  the 
blacksmith  trade.  He  married  Ruth 
A.  Todd  in  1851.  They  have  three 
children — Sibilla  C.  (Beckwith),  Malta; 
Narcissa  (Pletcher),  Deavertown,  and 
Julius  D. 

James  King  came  to  this  township  in 
1823.  Fie  was  married  in  Lancaster 
County,  Pa.,  to  Rebecca  Smedley. 
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Their  children  are  Joseph  (deceased), 
James,  Sarah  (deceased),  Rebecca  (Live- 
zey),  Mercy  (Hoopes),  Lewis,  Joel, 
Joseph,  Ann  and  Perlev.  Joel  King 
was  born  in  182S.  In  1850  he  married 
Elizabeth  Bingman.  Children  : Elmer 
(deceased),  Rachel  (Kennard),  Isabel 
(Thompson),  John,  Ellsworth,  Lina  and 
James  A.  Mr.  King  has  served  in  sev- 
eral township  offices,  and  is  a member 
of  the  Christian  Church. 

Jesse  Fawcett,  an  esteemed  citizen 
and  a worthy  member  of  the  Method- 
ist Church  departed  this  life  February 
6,  1882.  December  14,  1837,  he  mar- 
ried Miss  Hannah  Lambert.  She  was 
born  in  Jefferson  County,  Ohio,  in  1817. 
In  the  same  year  her  parents  removed 
to  Belmont  County,  and  from  thence  in 
1835  to  Morgan  County,  Ohio.  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Fawcett  had  eleven  children 
born  to  them,  eight  of  whom  are  living, 
to  wit:  Elizabeth  L.,  Jonathan,  Abner  L., 
Mary  A.,  Melinda,  David  L.,  Susannah 
and  Hannah  M.  Jonathan  married 
Miss  Isabel  Clark,  and  they  reside  in 
Athens  County  ; Mary  A.  became  Mrs. 
Job  Clark;  Susannah  married  William 
Mock.  Their  home  is  in  Harper  County, 
Kansas;  Hannah  M.  married  X.  C. 
Glenn  ; Daniel  L.  married  Miss  Eliza 
Smith  ; Abner  L.  was  born  in  October 
of  1843,  and  was  married  in  Ma  v,  1866, 
to  Elizabeth  A.  King.  They  have  four 
children,  Jennie  K.,  Francis  II.,  Hattie 
M.  and  Herbert  G.  Mi'.  Fawcett  has 
taken  a commendable  interest  in  educa- 
tional and  political  matters.  He  has 
served  his  fellow  townsmen  asclerkfor 
seven  years,  and  for  four  years  as  treas- 
urer. Lie  is  a member  of  the  board  of 
education  of  Chester  Hill.  Daniel  L. 
Fawcett  was  formerly  a fanner,  lie  is 
now  engaged  in  merchandising  in 
Pleasantville,  Morgan  County,  Ohio. 


Lindley  M.  Fawcett  was  born  in 
Belmont  County,  Ohio,  in  1835,  and 
with  his  parents  came  to  Athens 
County  in  1841,  from  whence  they  re- 
moved to  Marion  Township,  Morgan 
County,  where  the  subject  of  this  no- 
tice has  since  resided.  In  1862  he  was 
married  to  Miss  Mary  Huestis.  They 
have  reared  a family  of  six  children  : 
Willis  T.,  Sadie  Josephine,  Marietta, 
Walter  H.,  Arthur  and  Edith  L.  Mr. 
Fawcett  is  one  of  the  'thrifty  and  pro- 
gressive farmers  of  the  township.  He 
has  occupied  several  minor  positions  of 
trust  in  the  gift  of  his  townsmen,  and 
by  his  moral  worth  has  endeared  him- 
self to  a large  circle  of  friends.  He 
and  his  family  are  exemplary  members 
of  the  Society  of  Friends. 

Walter  Newton  was  born  in  Windsor 
Township  in  1825.  His  father,  Gideon 
Newton,  an  early  settler  in  Morgan 
County,  was  born  in  the  blockhouse 
at  Marietta  in  1804.  Walter  was  mar- 
ried in  1849  to  Catharine  Eveland,  of 
this  county,  whose  parents  were  earlv 
settlers.  Children:  J oel  (deceased), 

John  H.,  Melissa,  Jasper,  Alice  L., 
Daniel  G.,  Zillah,  Amanda,  Lucinda. 
Walter  B.,  Charles  W.  and  William  M. 
Mr.  Newton  is  a successful  farmer,  and 
has  served  in  some  township  offices. 

William  H.  Glassford  was  born  in 
Fairfield  County,  Ohio,  in  1838.  In 
1X44  he  came  to  Morgan  County.  Ohio, 
with  his  parents,  who  settled  in  Union 
Township.  They  subsequently  removed 
to  Muskingum  County,  but  returned. 
In  1859  Mr.  Glassford  married  Olive  4. 
Linn.  Children:  D.  Howard,  Freder- 
ick IL,  James  B.,  Ida  May,  Ella,  Per- 
ley  L.,  Maggie,  William  G.,  Lavinia 
and  Harry  B.  The  family  belong  to 
the  Methodist  Protestant  Church. 

Charles  P.  Wood  was  born  in  Penn 
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Township,  and  moved  to  Marion  Town- 
ship soon  after  the  war.  He  married 
Susan  Mary  Dunn.  Children  : Annie 
L.,  John  D.,  Leroy  S.  ILis  wife  is  a 
member  of  the  Methodist  Church.  Mr. 
Wood  has  served  in  some  local  offices. 
His  occupation  is  farming.  He  also 
devotes  some  of  his  time  to  his  trade  of 
gunsmith. 

Charles  H.  Dunn  was  horn  in  Marion 
Township  in  1849  and  has  resided  all 
his  life  in  the  county.  In  1880  he  mar- 
ried Lydia  Tibbetts,  of  Indiana.  Chil- 
dren: Gladys  I.,  Harry  and  Marv  E. 
Mr.  Dunn  began  teaching  at  the  age  of 
seventeen  and  has  followed  that  busi- 
ness since.  He  is  also  engaged  in  farm- 
ing. 

Selah  Hart  and  wife  (Sarah  Watrous), 
came  to  Washington  County  at  a very 
early  day,  and  assisted  in  the  construc- 
tion of  the  Block  House  at  Waterford, 
where  some  of  his  children  were  born. 
Thence  he  came  to  Morgan  County 
with  his  family,  wife  and  seven  child- 
ren, Sarah,  who  married  George  L. 
Conner,  Mary,  Cynthia,  Walter,  Seth, 
Hiram  and  Selah,  Jr.,  all  of  whom  are 
now  deceased.  Selah,  Jr.,  married 
June  Thompson  in  1826.  Children : 
June,  Sarah,  John,  Mary,  Selah,  Jr., 
Nathaniel,  Hiram  and  Emma.  John 
Hart  married  Miss  Hannah  Randall  in 
1855,  to  them  were  born  three  children : 
Nathaniel,  Hiram  and  Sarah  E.,  now 
Mrs.  John  Davis,  of  Union  Township. 

Eli  Shields  was  born  in  New  Castle, 
County,  Delaware,  in  1811  and  resided 
there  until  his  removal  to  Morgan 
County,  Ohio,  in  1841.  At  the  age  of 
twenty-eight  he  married  Lydia  N.  Ham- 
bleton.  Children:  Elmira  J.,  Joseph H., 
Benoni  J.,  Benjamin  F.,  William  N., 
Charles  O.,  George  O.  and  Annie  L. 
Mrs.  Shields  died  in  1S82.  Mr.  Shields  is 


a prominent  farmer  and  has  served  as 
township  trustee. 

James  LI.  Kinsey,  an  old  resident, 
was  born  in  Lancaster  County,  Pa.,  in 
1824;  came  to  Morgan  County  with  his 
parents  in  1830,  and  has  since  resided 
here.  In  1844  he  married  Esther  Mc- 
Millan, of  Harrison  County,  Ohio.  They 
have  five  children  living:  Amos  M., 

Jehu  H.,  Mary  J.  (Roberts),  Sarah  Eliza- 
beth (Carr),  Emily  A.  (Kirby).  Amos 
married  Mary  A.  Barkliurst  and  lives 
on  the  adjoining  farm.  Jehu  married 
Rachel  A.  Coulson,  of  Pennsville.  Mary 
J.  married  Milo  E.  Roberts,  who  died 
in  1881.  Two  of  their  four  children  are 
living.  Mrs.  Roberts  lives  on  the  home- 
stead. Sarah  Elizabeth  married  Joseph 
Carr  and  lives  on  the  home  farm.  They 
have  four  children.  Emily  A.  married 
James  Kirby  and  lives  at  Pennsville ; 
two  children.  Mr.  J.  II.  Kinsey  has 
served  as  notary  public  for  many  years. 
His  wife  died  m 1884.  His  father  died 
the  same  year,  aged  ninety -seven.  His 
mother  died  in  1859. 

John  Sy pliers  was  born  in  Greene 
County,  Pa.,  in  1842.  When  fourteen 
years  of  age  he  came  to  Morgan  County 
and  lived  with  his  uncle.  In  1869  he 
married  Mary  Ann  Baldwin.  Children : 
Andrew,  Sadie  E.,  Carl  T.,  Louie  R. 
Mr.  Sy  pliers  has  held  several  local 
offices — constable,  school  director  and 
supervisor.  Mrs.  Sypliers  is  the  daugh- 
ter of  Worthed  and  Sarah  Baldwin, 
who  came  to  Morgan  County  a bout  1830. 

Eli  Swayne  was  born  in  Belmont 
County  in  1821  and  resided  there  until 
eighteen  years  of  age.  He  then  came 
to  Morgan  County  with  his  widowed 
mother  and  family  in  1840.  There  were 
seven  children:  Benjamin,  Thomas, 

Mary,  Evans,  Eli,  Caleb  and  Bennett. 
In  1843  Eli  married  Maria  Rice,  of  Bel- 
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mont  County.  By  this  union  lie  has 
had  five  children — Xarcissa  (deceased), 
Eugene,  Joseph  B.  and  Eliza  J.  (twins); 
James  M.  (deceased).  Eugene  married 
Jennie  Clancy  in  1838;  Eliza  J.  became 
the  wife  of  Samuel  Smith  in  1873; 
Joseph  B.  married  Clarissa  Dewees  in 
1873.  AH  live  in  Morgan  County. 
Mr.  S wayne  followed  milling  from  1840 
to  1859,  and  has  since  been  successfully 
engaged  in  farming.  He  has  held  sev- 
era!  local  offices. 

Allen  Woolman  was  born  in  Belmont 
County  in  1830.  In  1833  he  came  with 
his  parents  to  Marion  Township,  where 
he  has  since  resided.  Mr.  Woolman 
was  married  in  1850  to  Eliza  Baldwin. 
They  had  seven  children,  six  of  whom 
are  living,  viz : Clark  M.,  Adaline, 

Julianna,  Emma  J.,  Effie  M.,  Rose  A. 
Mrs.  Woolman  died  in  1876.  In  1878 
Mr.  Woolman  married  Miss  Hannah 
McEl fresh.  They  have  one  child, 
Clarence.  Mr.  Woolman  is  a leading 
agriculturist  of  the  township. 

David  McVey  has  been  a lifelong 
resident  of  Marion  Township.  He  was 
born  in  November,  1841.  In  1869  he 
was  married  to  Miss  Ann  Livezey.  They 
have  a family  of  three  children — Ulysses 
S.,  Elsie  Ellen  and  Roxana.  Mr.  Mc- 
Vey is  a farmer  and  stockraiser. 

Joseph  and  Margaret  Porter  came  in 
1838.  The  former  died  in  1842,  the 
latter  in  1854.  James  M.,  a son,  is  one 
of  the  prosperous  farmers  of  the  town- 
ship. He  was  born  in  Harrison  County, 
Ohio,  in  1837.  In  1866  he  married 
Deborah  -1.  Peebles,  of  Washington 
Count}7.  Children:  William  Sherman 
and  Augustus  Sherwood. 

John  Fletcher  Calvert  (deceased)  was 
a prominent  and  worthy  citizen.  lie  was 
a well-known  farmer.  For  his  first  wife 
he  married  Marv  Dent.  Their  children 


were  Mary  Ann.  who  died  at  the  age 
of  twenty,  and  Joseph,  living.  He  was 
married  in  1870  to  Maggie  Walker,  and 
they  have  four  children  living.  In  1849 
John  Fletcher  Calvert  married  Eliza  J. 
Gosney,  who  is  still  living.  Their 
children  are  John,  Isabel,  Martha  Ellen, 
Jacob  and  Ira,  living;  Sarah  J.  and 
Tabitha,  deceased.  The  sons  are  prom- 
inent young  farmers. 

Isaac  Hummel,  son  of  James  Hum- 
mel, an  early  settler  of  Penn  Township, 
was  born  in  Morgan  County  in  1 831 . 
He  married  Anna  Bingman  in  1855. 
Their  children  are  Joseph,  Lavina,  Alice 
Ann,  Olive,  Charles.  Juliet,  Laura,  Cora, 
Franklin  and  Effie.  The  family  belong 
to  the  Christian  Church.  Mr.  Hummel 
is  a prominent  farmer  of  Marion. 

Alfred  Williams  was  born  in  'Win- 
chester, Ya.,  in  1806;  settled  in  Browns- 
ville, Pa.,  with  his  parents  when  three 
years  of  age,  and  there  remained  until 
1840.  Alfred  came  to  Belmont  County, 
Ohio,  was  there  married  to  Rachel  R. 
Gibbons,  and  in  1850  settled  in  Marion 
Township.  He  is  a prominent  farmer 
and  has  served  in  several  local  offices. 
Children:  Mary  E.,  Victoria,  Amanda, 
Lorenzo  D.,  Margaretta  J.,  Emily  L.. 
Lucy  V.,  Howard  J.  and  Charles  E. 

John  1).  Cheadle  was  born  in  Wash- 
ington County,  where  his  people  were 
early  settlers,  and  is  one  of  a family  of 
fourteen  children.  1 1 is  father  died  in 
1836.  John  remained  at  home  until 
1843,  when  he  married  Nancy  Reed. 
Children:  William  (deceased),  Madison, 
Mary  Ann  (Adrian),  Eliza  Jane 
(Van  Antwerp),  Julia,  Lucinda,  Laura 
Belle,  Agnes,  John  Elmer  and  Ida. 
Mr.  Cheadle  has  served  in  several  local 
offices. 

John  W.  and  Sarah  Atkinson  came 
from  Bucks  County,  Pa.,  and  in  No- 
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vember,  1847,  settled  in  Marion  Town- 
ship. Mrs.  Atkinson  died  in  1883. 
Jesse  W.  Atkinson,  a prominent 
farmer,  son  of  John  W.  Atkinson,  was 
born  in  Pennsylvania  in  1839,  and  has 
resided  in  Morgan  Comity  since  his 
parents  settled  here.  He  was  married 
in  1809  to  Miss  Julianna  Elliott.  Chil- 
dren: Rachel  C.,  Fred  E.,  Frank  J., 
Mary  and  Elsie  D. 

Caleb  Wood  was  born  in  Chester 
County,  Pa.,  in  1792  ; settled  in  Jeffer- 
son County,  Ohio,  in  1813,  removing 
thence  to  Morgan  County  in  1835,  and 
died  in  1879.  He  was  married  in  1824. 
His  wife,  who  was  born  in  Virginia,  in 
1799,  removed  to  Ohio  in  1816.  She 
died  in  1885.  Caleb  Wood  and  wife 
were  Friends.  Their  children  were 
John  Milton,  who  died  June  15,  1864, 
in  the  U.  S.  Hospital  at  Baton  Rouge, 
La.;  Alfred,  a resident  of  Nebraska; 
Mary  A.  (Peeples),  Columbus,  Ohio; 
William  C.,  born  in  1833,  now  a resi- 
dent of  Marion  Township;  Susan  (Pat- 
terson), Columbus,  Ohio ; George  R., 
Oakland,  Cal.;  Amanda  J.  (Huestis), 
who  died  in  1872.  The  Wood  family 
settled  in  the  woods  near  Chester  Hill 
in  1835. 

George  Geddes  is  a native  of  Belmont 
County,  Ohio,  and  came  to  Morgan 
County  with  his  father’s  family. 
They  settled  in  Windsor  Township, 
above  Stockport.  Here  they  remained 
but  three  years,  when  they  removed  to 
Middle  Ridge.  They  resided  here  until 
1865,  at  which  time  George  was  mar- 
ried to  Miss  Rebecca  E.  Hoopes.  Shortly 
after  their  marriage  they  removed  to 
their  present  home  in  Marion  Town- 
ship. They  have  reared  a family  of 
nine  children,  five  boys  and  four  girls : 
Florence  J.,  Joseph  H.,  Mary  E.,  John 
F.,  Eber  IE,  Murray,  Ida  M.,  Riley  P. 


and  Augusta  A.  Mr.  Geddes  is  one  of 
the  reputable  citizens  of  the  township, 
and  one  of  its  most  prosperous  and 
thrifty  farmers. 

Charles  V.  Barkhurst  was  born  in 
Guernsey  County,  in  1847,  and  came 
to  Morgan  County  in  1855  with  his 
parents,  Daniel  and  Mary  (Wallraven) 
Barkhurst.  He  is  one  of  a-  family  of 
seven  children,  viz.,  William,  Thomas, 
Elizabeth,  Mary  E.,  Sarah,  John  and 
Charles  V.  Mrs.  Barkhurst  died  in 
1861,  and  Daniel  Barkhurst  in  1883. 
Charles  V.  was  married  in  1865  to  Mar- 
garet M.  Niceswanger.  Children,  Mary 
E.,  Laura  L.  and  Flora  Dell. 

Nathan  Wood  yard  was  born  in 
Athens  County,  in  1833,  and  resided 
there  until  1853,  when  he  came  with 
his  father,  James  Woody ard,  to  Morgan 
County.  His  father  died  in  1873.  His 
mother  is  still  living.  Nathan  is  a 
farmer.  He  belongs  to  the  M.  E. 
Church.  He  married  Elizabeth  Gifford, 
of  Athens  County,  in  1872,  and  they 
have  four  children. 

Samuel  Milner  was  born  in  Belmont 
County  in  1825.  In  1848  he  was  mar- 
ried to  Miss  Elizabeth  Nichols,  who  Avas 
born  in  1825.  To  them  have  been  born 
four  children,  the  eldest  of  Avhom, 

! Mary  B.,  died  in  infancy.  Lauretta, 
now  Mrs.  W.  A.  Choguill,  was  born  in 
1854.  Thomas  N.  married  Miss  Emma 
Cook,  and  Guilford,  Miss  Jennie  Hoop- 
er, of  Stockport.  Mrs.  Milner  died 
February  15,  1881.  Mr.  Milner  is  a 
member  of  the  Methodist  Church,  and 
has  served  as  class-leader. 

Granville  Wood,  a prominent  Friend 
and  one  of  the  reputable  citizens  of 
Marion,  Avas  one  of  the  later  settlers  of 
the  township.  His  Avife,  Lydia  T.,  Avas 
born  in  Jefferson  County,  Ohio,  in  1825. 
About  1840,  her  people  immigrated 
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to  Morgan  County,  and  settled  in  Cen- 
ter Township.  In  1851,  they  were 
married  and  moved  to  Marion  Town- 
ship, where  Mr.  Wood  died,  in  1871. 
To  them  were  horn  seven  children,  four 
girls  and  three  boys:  George  W., Thomas 
II.,  Mary  A.,  Addison  W.,  Rachel  B., 
Charity  W.  George  W.  was  married 
in  1 S 74,  to  Miss  M.  A.  Golden.  Thomas 
II.  was  married  in  1879,  to  Lasetta 
Thompson.  Mary  A.  died  March  31, 
1 863. 

John  J.  Beck  was  born  in  Belmont 
County,  Ohio,  in  1810.  In  1840  he 
came  to  Morgan  County,  and  two  years 
later  he  married  Eliza  A.  Henry,  of  this 
county.  Two  children  were  born  of 
this  union,  both  now  deceased.  Charles 
II.  married  Alice  Hopkins,  and  they 
had  five  children,  who  are  still  living 
with  their  mother  and  grandfather  on 
the  homestead.  George  E.,  the  other 
son,  died  in  184!*.  Mrs.  Beck  died  in 
1880. 

Martin  Bingman  was  born  in  Harri- 
son County,  in  1827.  In  1836  became 
to  Marion  Township  with  his  parents, 
and  has  since  resided  here.  He  is  a 
farmer  and  a member  of  the  Church  of 
Christ.  In  1S48  he  married  Mary  Ann 
Milton,  of  Athens  County.  Children, 
Mary  M.  (deceased)  Louisa  ( Ivennard) 
William  II.,  Sarah  Ann,  Rachel  J. 
(Wilkes).  Ellis  4'.,  Joseph  E.  and  Hattie 
M. 

George  Woolman  and  Ins  wife  [nee 
Mary  Cotton)  came  from  Belmont 
County,  Ohio,  about  1834.  and  settled 
in  this  township.  Their  children  were 
Robert,  Rachel,  Elizabeth,  George, 
Samuel,  Joel,  Allen,  Emily  and  Sarah. 
George  Woolman,  tin*  younger,  was 
born  in  Belmont  County  in  1824,  and 
settled  in  Morgan  County  with  his 
parents.  When  21  years  of  age  In* 


went  to  Iowa,  where  he  remained  two 
years.  In  1850  he  married  Margaret 
Ann  Dollison,  and  settled  in  Marion 
Township.  Mr.  Woolman  and  wife  are 
members  of  the  M.  E.  Church. 

Jehu  Hiatt  was  born  in  Virginia 
February  6,  1781.  About  1808  he  re- 
moved with  his  family  to  Belmont 
County,  and  thence  to  Highland 
County  in  the  spring  of  1831.  In  1837, 
in  company  with  his  son  Jesse  Hiatt 
and  Ins  family,  he  came  to  Morgan 
County  and  purchased  a farm  in  Marion 
Township  on  section  17,  at  the  mouth 
of  Goshen  Run,  where  he  died  in  July 
of  that  year.  Jesse  Hiatt,  son  of  Jehu, 
was  born  in  Virginia  December  27, 1807, 
and  married  Ruthanna,  daughter  of 
Amos  and  Mary  Vernon,  of  Belmont 
County,  where  she  was  born  in  1807. 
Jesse  Hiatt  died  October  2,  1885.  He 
was  a worthy  member  of  the  Society  of 
Friends,  and  highly  esteemed  bv  all 
who  knew  him.  He  had  a family  of 
nine  children  — four  sons  and  five 
daughters.  E.  J.  Hiatt,  the  eldest  son 
and  one  of  the  most  prominent  sheep- 
growers  in  the  county,  was  born  in 
Highland  County  in  1835.  He  married 
in  I860  Sibbilla  Peebles.  But  few  men 
in  Morgan  County  have  done  more  in  the 
interests  of  sheep  husbandry  than  Mr. 
Hiatt.  He  is  the  present  Secretary  and 
Vice-President  of  the  Ohio  State  Wool- 
Growers'  Association,  Corresponding 
Secretary  of  the  Eastern  Ohio  Wool- 
Growers'  and  Stock-Breeders'  Associa- 
tion, member  of  the  Executive  Board 
of  the  Ended  States  Merino  Sheep- 
Breeders'  Association.  This  board  com- 
piled and  published  the  first  public- 
register  of  sheep  ever  issued.  In  lssi 
he  commenced  the  publication  of  Tin 
Shepherd'x  Xatloiuil  Journal , which 
he  edited  for  three  years.  This  organ 
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( now  published  in  Zanesville)  was  the 
pioneer  journal  of  its  kind  in  the  United 
States.  It  is  now  known  as  The 
Shepherd  National  Journal  and  Rural 
Era,  and  issued  monthly.  Originally 
it  was  a thirty -two  page  quarterly.  Mr. 
Hiatt  is  a recognized  authority  on  all 
matters  pertaining  to  sheep  husbandry, 
and  one  of  the  prominent  farmers  and 
valuable  citizens  of  the  county,  Jesse 
L.  Hiatt  was  born  in  Marion  Township 
in  1846,  and  resides  in  the  old  home- 
stead of  his  father  and  grandfather. 
He  was  married  in  1868  to  Miss  Mary 
.1.  Stoneman.  Two  children  are  living, 
Jasper  0.  and  Clarence  S.  Mr.  Hiatt 
is  also  one  of  the  prominent  sheep- 
growers  of  the  county,  and  has  done 
much  in  forwarding  this  industry.  He 
resides  on  the  old  homestead  of  his 
grandfather,  the  title  of  which  has 
never  been  out  of  the  family. 

Taylor  Strode  was  born  on  the  banks 
of  the  Brandywine,  Chester  County, 
Pennsylvania,  March  6,  1801.  He 

learned  the  trade  of  a stonemason,  and 
followed  that  vocation  till  21  years  of 
age.  He  then  came  on  foot  to  Harri- 
son County,  Ohio,  with  a knapsack  on 
his  shoulder.  Worked  at  his  trade  for 
one  year,  then  returned  to  Chester 
County,  where  he  stayed  four  years. 
He  married  Miss  Elizabeth  Woodward, 
and  returned  to  Harrison  County,  Ohio, 
in  a one-horse  wagon,  where  he  lived 
for  eight  years,  working  at  his  trade 
and  farming.  In  1836  he  moved  with 
his  family,  consisting  of  his  wife  and 
four  children,  to  Morgan  County,  Ohio, 
to  a farm  on  a stream  known  as  Goshen 
Run,  in  Marion  Township,  where  lie 
remained  one  year.  He  disposed  of 
this  farm,  purchased  another  of  125 
acres  in  the  same  township,  moved  to 
it,  and  there  lived  till  his  children,  nine 


in  all,  were  married,  except  three  who 
had  died ; then  sold  his  farm  in  1874  to 
his  son.  Paschal  Strode,  and  went  to 
live  with  his  children.  He  is  now  liv- 
ing with  his  daughter,  Mrs.  John  R. 
Hamilton.  He  is  in  his  85th  year. 

Paschal  Strode,  son  of  Taylor  Strode, 
an  old  resident,  was  born  in  Marion 
Township  in  1842.  He  was  married  in 
1861,  and  is  the  father  of  three  children 
— Sylvanus  E.,  Emerson  and  Annie. 
Mr.  Strode  is  a prominent  farmer. 

Augustus  Strode  was  born  in  1834,  in 
Harrison  County,  Ohio;  came  to  Mor- 
gan County  in  1836,  and  has  since 
resided  here.  He  was  married  in  1862 
to  Ann  Eliza  Knight,  of  this  county, 
and  is  the  father  of  two  children — 
George  K.  and  Franklin  J.  The  latter 
resides  at  home.  Mr.  Strode  has  served 
in  some  local  offices  and  is  a successful 
farmer.  Geo.  K.  Strode  was  born  in 
1863;  married  Emma  Barkhurst  in 
1885  and  resides  on  a farm  adjoining 
the  homestead. 

Zebulon  Worrall  was  born  in  Penn- 
sylvania in  1797.  He  learned  the  tail- 
or’s trade  in  Philadelphia,  and  when  a 
young  man  emigrated  to  Jefferson 
County,  Ohio.  There  he  married 
Martha  Ratcliff  and  remained  until 
1837 ; then  with  quite  a large  family  of 
children  moved  to  what  is  now  Morgan 
County,  settling  on  a piece  of  land  in 
Marion  Township,  adjoining  the  village 
of  Chester  Hill.  He  settled  in  an 
almost  unbroken  forest  and  cleared  and 
improved  his  land.  After  a few  years 
he  engaged  in  the  raising  of  fruit  trees. 
This  business  he  followed  many  years, 
introducing  into  Morgan  and  adjacent 
counties  many  choice  varieties  of  fruit. 
Thousands  of  trees  now  bearing  fruit 
stand  as  monuments  to  his  industry  and 
enterprise.  Mr.  Worrall  died  in  1866. 
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Elwood  R.  Worrall  was  born  in 
Harrison  County,  Ohio,  June  15,  1832, 
and  came  with  the  family  to  Morgan 
County  in  1837.  He  was  reared  upon 
the  farm  of  his  father  and  for  fifteen 
years  was  engaged  with  him  in  the 
nursery  business.  After  the  dissolution 
of  their  copartnership  he  engaged  in 
merchandising  in  Chester  Hill.  While 
a resident  of  Marion  Township  he  filled 
all  the  offices  in  the  gift  of  his  fellow- 
townsmen,  and  in  1880  was  elected  to 
the  responsible  position  of  county 
treasurer,  the  duties  of  which  he  dis- 
charged with  credit  to  himself  and  to 
the  satisfaction  of  the  people  until  1885, 
when  he  was  succeeded  bv  A.  P.  "Whit- 
taker. 

Jonathan  and  Ann  Pierpoint  came 
from  Columbiana  County,  Ohio,  to 
Morgan  in  1826.  They  settled  on  Wolf 
Creek  in  Penn  Township,  seven  miles 
south  of  McConnelsville.  He  was  a 
miller  by  trade,  and  the  following  year 
1827,  he  built  a sawmill  on  the  creek, 
and  in  1828  erected  a gristmill.  They 
had  a full  share  of  the  toil,  privations 
and  hardships.  Both  lived  however,  to 
ripe  ages.  Mr.  Pierpont  died  at  the 
age  of  seventy-two  in  1846,  his  wife  in 
1850  at  the  age  of  seventy-three  years. 
Both  were  exemplory  members  of  the 
Society  of  Friends,  and  in  their  daily 
lives  practiced  the  teachings  of  their 
church.  John  Pierpoint,  a son  now  liv- 
ing in  Marion  Township,  was  born  in 
Columbiana  County,  Ohio,  in  1812,  and 
came  to  Morgan  County  with  the  family 
in  1826. 

Elijah  Elliott  and  wife  came  from 
Belmont  County  in  1831,  and  settled 
near  Elliott’s  Cross  Roacls,  Homer 
Township,  on  the  farm  where  they  still 
live.  William  Elliott,  born  in  this 
county  in  1836,  married  Lucinda  Strode 


in  1859.  They  have  had  seven  chil- 
dren, six  of  whom  are  now  living1,  viz.: 
Dora,  William  T.,  Elijah,  Elizabeth, 
Anna  M.  and  Emmett  F.  Mr.  Elliott 
enlisted  in  1862  in  Co.  I,  62d  O.  Y.  1., 
and  served  until  mustered  out.  Pie  was 
present  at  the  taking  of  Morris  Island, 
and  at  the  charge  on  Fort  Wagner. 

Stephen  Todd,  son  of  William  and 
Rebecca  Todd,  with  his  wife  Sibbilla, 
came  from  the  State  of  Georgia  to 
Belmont  County,  Ohio,  .in  1803,  and 
from  thence  in  1837,  to  Chesterfield, 
Marion  Township.  Sibbilla  Todd  died 
May  29,  1838.  She  was  a daughter  of 
Daniel  and  Mary  Williams.  Stephen 
Todd  died  near  Chesterfield.  March  31, 
1849. 

Asenath  Todd,  daughter  of  Stephen 
and  Sibbilla,  was  born  in  Belmont 
County,  Ohio,  April  6,  1814. 

Burwell  Peebles,  son  of  Mordecai  and 
Abigail  Peebles,  was  born  in  Prince 
George  County,  Virginia,  Oct.  7,  1805. 
Moved  to  Belmont  County,  Ohio,  in 
1827.  Married  Asenath  Todd,  April 
27, 1831.  They  moved  to  Pennsville  in 
1834,  and  to  Chesterfield  in  1835.  He 
died  Jan.  24,  1884,  at  their  residence  on 
section  3,  Marion  Township.  She  died 
Sept.  8,  1885.  They  were  both  consist- 
ent members  of  Friends’  Church. 

Sibbilla  Peebles,  daughter  of  Bur- 
well  and  Asenath  Peebles,  was  born  in 
Chesterfield,  May  9,  1836.  Married  E. 
J.  Hiatt,  May  31,  I860.  Their  family 
consists  of  three  daughters  and  one  son. 

The  Male  family  were  from  West 
Virginia.  'They  were  among  the  earl v 
settlers  of  Marion  Township  and 
identified  with  its  pioneer  historv. 
Isaac  Male  was  born  in  Randolph 
County  in  1828.  He  is  a farmer  and  a 
member  of  the  Methodist  Church. 

Reuben  McVey  was  horn  in  Pan- 
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caster  County,  Pa.,  Oct.  30,  1800.  In 
1826  he  came  to  Morgan  County  and 
settled  on  Section  23,  Marion  Town- 
ship. lie  was  married  in  the  same 
year  to  Betsey  Kennard,  who  was  born 
in  York  County,  Pa.,  in  1811.  Both 
died  in  1882. 

Joseph  Jones  and  wife  came  to 
Morgan  County  from  Greene  County, 
Pa.  The  father  retired  from  business 
in  1881,  and  resides  in  Columbus,  Ohio. 
The  mother  is  deceased.  They  were 
members  of  the  Wesleyan  Church. 
Wilbur  B.,  born  in  Greene  County,  Pa., 
in  1855,  conducts  the  home  farm.  lie 
has  served  as  school  trustee. 

J.  W.  Myers  was  born  near  Balti- 
more, Maryland,  in  1809.  Came  to 
Belmont  County,  Ohio,  in  1825,  and  to 
Morgan  County  in  1848.  He  is  a farmer 
and  a Methodist.  In  1832  he  mar- 
ried Mary  Ann  Kelly. 

John  G.  Jackson  was  born  in  Greene 
County,  Pa.,  in  1827.  In  the  spring  of 
1853  he  came  to  Morgan  County  and 
purchased  a small  farm  of  sixty  acres, 
running  in  debt  for  a part  of  the  pur- 
chase money.  In  1861  his  house  and 
contents  were  destroyed  bv  fire,  entail- 
ing a loss  of  over  one  thousand  dollars. 
Despite  his  losses  he  has  added  to  his 
original  purchase  until  he  now  owns  a 
line  farm  of  226  acres,  and  is  one  of 
the  well-to-do  farmers  of  the  township. 

Joseph  and  Hannah  Jones  came  from 
Greene  County,  Pa.,  and  settled  in 
Marion  in  1865. 

Letitia  Hilton,  whose  maiden  name 
was  Letitia  McPherson,  was  born  in 
Loudon  County,  Va.,  and  resided  there 
until  about  thirteen  years  of  age.  Set- 
tling in  Belmont,  she  came  thence  to 
Zanesville  and  to  Morgan  County.  In 
1855  she  married  George  Hilton,  by 
whom  she  had  three  children,  two  of 


whom.  William  and  Melbourne,  are  liv- 
ing. 

CHESTER  HILI.. 

This  pretty  little  village,  located  a 
little  southeast  of  the  center  of  Marion 
Township,  contained,  in  1886,  about 
450  inhabitants.  It  is  an  important 
trading  point  for  a rich  agricultural 
country,  and  is  as  prosperous  a place  of 
its  size  as  can  be  found  in  Southeastern 
Ohio.  Its  pious  Quaker  founders  have 
reason  to  be  proud  of  their  work.  The 
village  contains  no  saloons  or  drinking 
places,  no  low  resorts  of  any  kind. 
The  population  is  intelligent,  progress- 
ive and  moral.  A good  schoolhouse, 
in  which  a school  of  three  grades  is 
maintained,  was  erected  in  1881  at  a 
cost  of  about  $8,000.  Three  churches 
amply  suffice  for  the  accommodation 
of  worshipers. 

Chester  Hill,  or  Chesterfield,  as  or  A- 
in  ally  named,  was  laid  out  in  1834. 
The  land  on  which  the  greater  part  of 
the  town  is  situated  was  owned  by 
Exum  Bundv  and  Elijah  Hiatt.  Bundy 
lived  on  the  lot  east  of  what  is  now 
known  as  lot  16  of  the  Williams  addi- 
tion ; Hiatt  lived  near  the  forks  of  the 
road  on  the  farm  known  as  the  Dr. 
Parker  place,  but  afterwards  moved  to 
Marion  street,  to  a site  opposite  where 
Charles  Penrose's  store  now  stands. 
The  first  plat  of  forty-eight  lots,  was 
laid  off  for  Exum  Bundy,  bv  J.  B.  Pru- 
den,  surveyor.  In  the  following  year 
(1835),  the  first  addition — lots  49  to  80 
i — was  made  by  Elijah  Hiatt.  The 
intended  addition  being  partly  on 
Bundy’s  land,  Bundy  deeded  Hiatt 
sufficient  land  to  complete  the  lots,  and 
Hiatt  returned  the  favor. 

Additions  were  made  a little  later  by 
others  as  follows : By  Exum  Bundy, 
lots  81  to  97 ; by  Dempsey  Boswell, 
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lots  98  to  105  ; by  William  Crew,  lots 
106  to  115  ; by  Nahum  Ward,  a num- 
ber of  outlots,  lying-  south  of  Bundy’s 
addition.  These  additions  were  all 
made  very  soon  after  the  town  was 
platted.  The  last  addition  was  made 
in  1867,  by  Caleb  Williams,  and  lies 
west  of  the  original  town. 

The  name  of  Bundyville  was  sug- 
gested for  the  new  town.  Others 
wanted  to  call  it  Boswell,  in  honor  of 
Dempsey  Boswell.  Boswell  himself 
preferred  Chester,  and  that  name  would 
have  been  adopted  but  for  the  fact  that 
there  was  already  a Chester  to  the 
southward.  So  Chesterfield  was  chosen 
as  being  nearest  to  the  desired  name. 
But  a little  later,  when  a postoffice  was 
established,  it  was  found  that  still  an- 
other name  must  be  assumed,  as  there 
was  already  a Chesterfield  postoffice  in 
the  State.  Therefore  the  place  became 
Chester  Hill,  though  locally  the  old 
name  is  more  commonly  used. 

One  of  the  first  settlers  of  the  infant 
village  was  Dempsey  Boswell.  In 
partnership  with  Jesse  Beck  and  Elijah 
Hiatt,  each  of  them  contributing  $250, 
he  started  the  first  store,  in  a small 
frame  building  back  of  the  spot  where 
-Joseph  Funk’s  house  now  stands,  on 
lot  16.  The  stock  was  purchased  in 
Pittsburgh,  and  the  store  was  managed 
by  Boswell  alone.  1 1 is  customers  usu- 
ally settled  in  the  spring  and  fall,  when 
he  had  to  purchase  new  goods,  and  ob- 
tained credit  the  rest  of  the  year. 

-lesse  Beck  built  a cabin  on  lot  17 
(the  old  Pierpoint  property)  and  soon 
afterward  started  a horsemill  and 
cardingmill. 

Samuel  Hampton,  in  1865,  built  a 
house  about  where  George  King  now 
lives,  and  afterward  a brick  house  at 
the  lower  end  of  flu*  town.  He  was 


a carpenter.  Robert  Way,  also  a car- 
penter, became  a resident  of  the  village 
about  the  same  time,  -lesse  Boswell, 
son  of  Dempsey  Boswell,  was  another 
early  arrival.  William  Boswell  and 
family  moved  in  1886  to  leased  land 
and  lived  in  a cabin  near  where  W. 
Hamilton  Smith  now  resides. 

Chandler  Lee  arrived  and  began 
preparations  for  starting  a tannery  in 
1836.  His  father,  Samuel  Lee,  also 
came  from  Pennsylvania  in  the  same 
year. 

George  G.  King  arrived  in  the  spring 
of  1836,  bringing  his  family,  which 
formed  the  seventh  in  the  town.  The 
“men  of  families”  who  had  preceded 
him  were  Samuel  Hampton,  Robert 
Way,  Elijah  Hiatt,  Dempsey  Boswell, 
-lesse  Boswell  and  -lesse  Beck.  King 
was  the  first  blacksmith,  and  set  up  his 
shop  immediately  after  his  arrival.  It 
was  not  long  until  he  was  elected  just- 
ice of  the  peace.  The  rest  of  the  vil- 
lagers being  Friends  and  unwilling  to 
hold  that  office.  Mi-.  King  filled  the 
position  for  eighteen  successive  years, 
and  in  1884  he  ended  his  thirty-third 
year  in  the  office.  lie  is  the  oldest 
male  resident  of  Chester  Hill,  and  has 
seen  it,  as  well  as  the  surrounding  coun- 
try, transformed  from  a wild  and  prim- 
itive to  a rich  and  prosperous  condition. 

The  first  mill  in  the  village  was  built 
by  Jonathan  Bundy  and  was  a very 
primitive  establishment.  It  was  a horse- 
mill,  and  the  burrs  were  supported  by 
a crosspiece  placed  between  two  trees, 
-lesse  Beck  afterward  had  a mill  with 
“ tramp  wheel."  which  was  something 
of  an  improvement  over  Bundy's. 

Thomas  and  Moses  Bundy  were 
among  the  first  settlers  in  the  village. 
Moses,  a bachelor,  was  a harness-maker. 
James  South,  an  early  settler,  lived  on 
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lot  1)2,  in  a house  which  was  sometimes 
used  for  a schoolroom  and  sometimes 
as  a place  of  worship  for  the  Method- 
ists. Here  James  Hopkins  occasion- 
ally preached. 

Esther  (Lee)  11  nestis  and  Ann  (Lee) 
( 'handlers,  daughters  of  Samuel  Lee, 
are  now  living  in  Chester  Hill,  and  rec- 
ollect plainly  the  dismal  scene  which 
the  village  presented  when  they  first 
saw  it.  They  came  from  a well-settled 
portion  of  the  country — forty-eight 
miles  from  Philadelphia, — and  having 
journeyed  the  long  distance  into  the 
wilderness,  were  overwhelmed  with 
loneliness  and  cried  from  homesickness 
at  the  dreary  sight  which  the  settle- 
ment presented.  They  lived  with  their 
brother,  Chandler  Lee.  the  tanner. 

William  Doan  located  early  on  lot 
!*2;  Thomas  Crew  and  family,  on  the 
lot  opposite,  where  the  Central  Hotel 
now  is;  Isaac  Haines  on  the  Samuel 
Phipps  property;  Stephen  Todd  lived 
about  a quarter  of  a mile  east  of  the 
village,  and  William  Smith  about  a half 
mile  east. 

Arnold  Patterson  and  family  moved 
to  Chester  Hill  in  the  fall  of  1837.  Pat- 
terson's was  the  first  log  house  in  town. 
All  the  buildings  previously  erected 
(with  the  exception  of  Boswell’s  frame 
store)  had  been  of  the  log-cabin  style. 
Before  coming  Patterson  had  contracted 
with  Samuel  Hampton  to  build  a two- 
story  log  house.  Robert  Way  assisted 
in  the  work.  When  the  building  had 
been  raised  to  the  height  of  one  story, 
work  had  to  lie  suspended  on  account 
of  the  scarcity  of  help.  After  Patter- 
son's arrival,  he  with  Isaac  Deems, 
Jesse  John,  who  settled  here,  John 
Monroe  and  Amos  Coppic,  succeeded 
in  finishing  the  job.  Mr.  Patterson 
kept  tavern  for  some  time. 


Reece  Cadwallader,  the  second  mer- 
chant of  the  place,  began  business  not 
long  after  the  settlement  of  the  town, 
on  the  corner  of  Coal  and  Marion 
streets,  lie  was  the  first  postmaster, 
being  recommended  for  that  position 
in  what  was  then  a novel  manner.  The 
different  candidates  were  voted  for,  and 
the  candidate  who  received  most  votes 
was,  accordingly,  reasonably  sure  of 
appointment. 

The  postoffice  was  established  not 
later  than  1840.  ’Squire  King  was  in- 
! strumental  in  obtaining  it.  To  facili- 
tate matters  and  get  the  office  speedily 
established,  the  citizens  raised  by  sub- 
scription enough  money  ($50)  to  pay 
the  cost  of  transporting  their  mail  once 
a week  from  Plymouth  to  Pennsville. 
William  Williams  was  the  first  mail 
carrier  on  this  route,  which  afterward 
became  a through  route  of  the  govern- 
ment's, instead  of  a private  affair. 
Chester  Hill  postoffice,  for  the  first 
quarter,  yielded  40  cents  revenue  to  the 
government.  Cadwallader  was  suc- 
ceeded as  postmaster  by  Geo.  G.  King, 
who  had  the  office  and  a small  grocery 
in  one  end  of  his  blacksmith  shop. 
King  was  succeeded  bv  Thomas  E.  Van- 
law. 

Probably  the  first  school  in  the  vil- 
lage was  taught  by  Mary  Dewees. 
Rebecca  Kirby  and  Esther  C.  Lee  were 
also  early  teachers.  The  educational 
interests  of  the  place  have  always  been 
carefully  looked  after. 

Dr.  Isaac  Huestis,  the  first  resident 
physician,  came  to  the  town  in  June, 
1837,  and  still  resides  here.  At  the 
time  of  his  arrival,  or  soon  after,  there 
were  among  the  inhabitants  of  the  place 
the  following  men,  some  of  whom  have 
not  yet  been  mentioned:  Zebulon  Wor- 
rall,  the  first  tailor;  Asa  Hampton,  shoe- 
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maker;  Samuel  D.  Hampton  and  Amos 
Vernon,  carpenters ; Burr  Gregg,  the 
first  and  only  hatter;  William  C.  Lee, 
tanner;  Allen  T.  Lee,  cabinetmaker; 
Elias  Dyke  and  Nelson  Gray,  wagon- 
makers;  John  Engle,  a non-resident, 
did  most  of  the  chimney -building.  Jon- 
athan Naylor  and  Asa  Hampton  had  a 
pottery  about  where  William  Moore 
now  lives. 

Isaac  Haines  came  to  the  village 
about  1838.  He  was  a prominent  man 
and  served  as  State  senator.  He  was  a 
man  of  venerable  appearance,  very  de- 
vout, and  a constant  reader  of  the  Bible. 
By  trade  he  was  a weaver. 

An  idea  of  the  appearance  of  the  vil- 
lage in  its  infancy  may  be  formed  from 
the  following  incident : A stranger  trav- 
eling along  the  road  came  to  Elijah 
Hiatt’s  cabin  and  inquired  the  way  to 
Chesterfield.  “Thee  is  in  the  midst  of 
the  city,”  was  the  answer. 

Tamar  Hiatt,  now  Mrs.  David  Bier- 

son,  is  supposed  to  have  been  the  first 

white  child  born  in  the  village. 

© 

The  first  adult  buried  in  the  Friends’ 
burying-ground  was  Isaiah  Williams' 
wife. 

A correspondent  of  the  Chester  Hill 
Beacon*  for  March,  1880,  names  the 
following  persons  as  being  residents  of 
the  village  in  l8-h»:  Thos.  Bundy,  Sr., 
Jonathan  Naylor,  James  South,  Morde- 
cai  Worrall,  William  Boswell.  Dempsey 
Boswell,  Arnold  Patterson,  Thomas 
Penrose,  Samuel  Lee,  Jesse  Beck,  George 
G.  King,  Joel  Garretson,  Win.  Doan, 
Samuel  B.  Hampton,  Peter  V ore,  Nel- 
son Gray,  Reece  Cad  walla d'er,  Robert 
Way,  Benjamin  Way,  Isaac  Haines, 
Henry  Doudna,  Elijah  II iatt (probably), 
Moses  Bundy.  Dr.  Isaac  1 1 nestis  and 
Elias  Ilodgin.  Asa  Hampton,  John 
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Hampton,  William  Crew  and  Thomas 
Crew  were  householders  of  the  village 
about  that  date.  The  nearest  farmers 
were  Zebulon  Worrall,  Exum  Bundy, 
William  and  Joseph  Smith  and  Philip 
Leake. 

Among  the  early  hotel-keepers  of  the 
village  were  William  Boswell,  Arnold 
Patterson,  Samuel  Hampton,  Nathan 
Dodd  and  Samuel  Lee.  Boswell  kept 
in  what  is  now  known  as  the  Amy 
John  property;  Patterson,  a little  north 
of  Marietta  street,  on  Marion  street; 
Hampton,  at  the  lower  end  of  the  vil- 
lage; Dodd’s  house,  with  a green  tree 
painted  on  the  sign,  was  on  the  south- 
east corner  of  Marion  and  Marietta 
streets;  and  Samuel  Lee’s,  on  the  north- 
east corner  of  Marion  and  Coal  streets. 

In  1845,  according  to  the  recollection 
of  an  old  resident,  the  inhabitants  of 
the  village  were  Isaac  Haines,  Thomas 
Penrose,  blacksmith,  William  Milhouse, 
druggist,  Dr.  Iluestis,  Jesse  Beck,  John 
D.  Wright,  merchant,  Thomas  Crew, 
Elias  C.  Dyke,  T.  E.  Vania w,  Ira  Pat- 
terson, Peter  Vore,  Asa  Holloway, 
James  Melchi,  Samuel  Lee,  Burr  Greff£\ 
Thos.  Bundy,  Janies  Vernon,  Jesse 
John,  Prudence  Ilodgin,  Joseph  J. 
Parker,  Oliver  Livezey,  Enoch  Parker. 
Eh  Swayne,  Mordecai  Worrall,  Israel 
Purviance,  Win.  Boswell  (three  last 
were  tanners),  John  P.  Wood,  merchant, 
Caleb  Williams,  merchant,  Arnold  Pat- 
terson, tavern-keeper,  Watson  Harris, 
Nathan  Dodd,  tavern-keeper,  Zebulon 
Worrall,  Eli  IIotUHn,  tailor.  Dr.  George 
Michener,  George  G.  King,  blacksmith 
and  justice,  Nelson  Gray,  wagon-maker, 
Elisha  Holloway,  Samuel  B.  Hampton, 
tavern-keeper,  Ilenry  Doudna. 

In  1852  the  merchants  were  T.  E. 
Vanlaw,  John  I).  Wright,  Elisha  J. 
Holloway  and  Caleb  Williams.  The 


* A local  shoot,  whoso  existence  was  evanescent. 
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town  lias  grown  slowly,  but  its  increase 
in  wealth  lias  been  constant.  As  it  is 
to-day,  its  citizens  have  just  reason  to 
be  proud  of  the  village. 

The  principal  mercantile  and  indus- 
trial interests  of  Chester  Hill  were 
represented  by  the  following  names  in 
I 886  : 

General  Stores:  Charles  Penrose, 

Smith  ch  Dewees,  George  John. 

Hardware:  Clark  Patterson,  Samuel 

.Johnson. 

Furniture  and  Cabinet-making  : 
Charles  Patterson,  J.  W.  Doudna, 

Druggists:  F.  L.  Smith,  Dr.  Parker 

& Co. 

Clothing:  O.  W.  Williams. 

Merchant  Tailor  : G.  W.  Mulks. 

Groceries:  Thos.  Wood,  Thompson 

Worsted. 

Jeweler:  Robt.  Dutton. 

Boots  and  Shoes  : G.  B.  Gilbert. 

Central  Hotel:  W.  W.  Johnson. 

Gristmill : Henry  Bowman. 

Sawmill  and  Planingmill : Henry 

Funk. 

Physicians : Drs.  Isaac  Huestis, 

Isaac  Parker,  Smith  Branson,  A.  J. 
Parker. 

Dentist : Geo.  Patterson. 

SOCIETIES. 

Masonic  Lodge. — Mount  Olive  Lodge, 
No.  1+8,  F.  and  A.  M.,  was  instituted  at 
Plymouth,  Washington  County,  in  18+7 
— chartered  Oct.  31,  18+7 — and  con- 
tinued to  meet  at  that  place  until  May 
15,  1853,  when  Chester  Hill  became  the 
seat  of  the  lodge.  The  charter  mem- 
bers (18+7)  were  Samuel  W.  Smith,  Job 
S.  King,  David  Willis,  John  Worrall 
(still  living),  George  King  (still  living), 
William  liodgin,  William  Calvert,  Will- 
iam Cogill,  Horace  Dunsmoor,  William 
White,  Levi  Heald.  Samuel  W.  Smith 


was  the  first  Worshipful  Master  of  the 
lodge;  Job  S.  King,  S.  WT. ; and  John 
Worrall,  J.  AY.  The  list  of  masters  of 
the  lodge  from  13+7  to  1886  is  thus 
given  by  Dr.  Isaac  Parker:  S.  W. 

Smith,  John  Worrall,  Watson  Harris, 
Dr.  Isaac  Parker,  John  Doudna,  Job  S. 
King,  George  Patterson,  Abner  L. 
Fa  wcett.  The  lodge  now  has  over  +() 
members  and  is  in  good  financial  con- 
dition. The  lodgeroom  is  furnished 
tastily  and  well.  The  property  of  the 
lodge  is  worth  about  $6(10.  The  officers 
in  1886  were  x\.  L.  Fawcett,  AY.  M.  ; 
George  Worrall,  S.  W.  ; John  Doane, 
J.  AY.;  George  Patterson,  S.  D. ; John 
Fisher,  J.  D. ; Eli  S.  Fawcett,  Treas. ; 
Geo.  G.  King,  -Jr.,  Secy.;  Fred  L.  Mercer, 
Tiler. 

Grand  Armg.—G.  J.  Mercer  Post, 
No.  526,  G.  A.  R.,  was  organized  at 
Chester  Hill,  August,  1885,  with  R.  G. 
Maynes  commander.  There  were  22 
charter  members.  In  April,  1886,  the 
post  had  30  members. 

RELIGIOUS. 

Methodist  Episcopal  Church. — The 
first  permanent  society  of  this  denomin- 
ation at  Chester  Hill  was  formed  in  18++ 
under'  the  ministration  of  Rev.  Philo 
Matthews,  a talented,  eloquent  and 
earnest  local  preacher.  The  first  class 
consisted  of  but  few  members.  For  a 
time  services  were  regularly  held  in 
Elias  Dyke’s  wagon-shop.  Then  the 
church  edifice  of  the  Methodist  Protest- 
ants (since  disbanded)  and  the  Masonic 
hall  each  served  as  a meeting  place. 
Not  until  1868  did  the  society  have  a 
house  of  worship  of  its  own.  The 
present  edifice,  completed  in  that  year, 
cost  about  $2, +00.  It  is  a neat  frame 
building'.  Among  the  earlv  members 
were  Thomas  Mercer,  Elias  Dyke, 
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James  Melcliie,  David  Mercer,  George 
G.  King,  William  Calvert,  Fletcher 
Calvert  and  Thomas  Hiatt.  William 
Calvert  was  the  first  class-leader,  suc- 
ceeded by  David  Mercer,  Thomas  Hiatt, 
and  others.  The  church  has  been 
reasonably  prosperous,  and  now  has 
130  members.  A good  Sabbath-school 
is  maintained.  In  1886  the  church 
officers  were  : Trustees — Henry  Bow- 
man, Dudley  Larkins,  Edward  Ham- 
mond, Edward  Worrall,  Osborn  Smith. 
Stewards — Osborn  Smith,  J.  A.  Stone, 
Eli  S.  Fawcett.  Sabbath-school  super- 
intendent— A.  J.  Parker. 

The  Society  of  Friends .*■ — This  soci- 
ety had  their  origin  in  England  about 
the  middle  of  the  seventeenth  century 
and  for  a time  were  subjected  to  the 
most  vindictive  persecutions  on  account 
of  their  rigid  adherence  to  some  of  the 
cardinal  tenets  of  their  faith,  one  of 
which  was  the  scriptural  injunction, 
“Swear  not  at  all,'’  “Neither  by  any 
other  oath.”  Upon  their  refusal  to 
testify  (under  oath)  their  allegiance  to 
the  government,  they  were  often  im- 
prisoned and  not  infrequently  had  their 
personal  estates  confiscated,  and  forfeit- 
ed for  life  their  landed  interests.  As  they 
could  not  conscientiously  take  otf  their 
hats  in  honor  to  man,  they  were  fre- 
quently lined  when  appearing  in  court. 
They  believe  that  civil  government  is  a 
divine  ordinance  and  that  it  is  the  duty 
of  all  to  yield  obedience  in  everything 
which  does  not  interfere  with  that 
allegiance  they  owe  to  God,  but  deny 
that  government  can  by  legislation 
make  anything  right  which  in  itself  is 
morally  wrong.  Believing  it  is  not  the 
will  of  the  Creator  that  Christians 
should  engage  in  war,  they  have  always 
preferred  to  suffer  the  penalties  rather 

*Hy  Isaac  H nestis. 


than  place  themselves  in  opposition  to 
what  they  believe  to  be  the  will  of  the 
Almighty. 

The  “meetings”  of  this  society  in 
Morgan  County  are  branches  of  the 
Ohio  Yearly  Meeting,  which  was  origi- 
nally composed  of  Friends  west  of  the 
Alleghany  Mountains.  In  1813  it  was 
set  off  from  the  Yearly  Meeting  of 
Baltimore,  and  since  1878  the  meetings 
have  been  held  at  Stdlwater,  Ohio, 
“ commencing  on  the  last  first-day  of 
the  ninth  month.”  All  branches  are 
accountable  to  the  Yearly  Meeting  and 
are  subject  to  its  discipline  and  regula- 
tions in  the  organization  of  meetings. 

The  first  Friends’  Meeting  for  wor- 
ship in  Morgan  County  was  held  in 
1819  at  Pennsville  (then  called  Deer- 
field). Pennsville  monthly  meeting 
was  established  in  1827.  The  Chester- 
field monthly  meeting  was  organized  in 
1837.  These  monthly  meetings  were 
originally  accountable  to  the  Stillwater 
Quarterly  Meeting,  which  held  one 
session  in  each  year  at  Pennsville.  In 
1855  the  Pennsville  Quarterly  Meeting 
was  established  and  since  that  time  the 
meetings  in  Morgan  County  have  been 
subordinate  to  it. 

This  society  has  no  ordained  minis- 
ters, believing  that  silent  worship  may 
be  acceptably  performed  without  the 
aid  of  instrumental  means.  They  value 
highly,  however,  a ministry  exercised 
under  the  immediate  influence  of  the 
Holy  Spirit. 

The  Society  of  Friends  believe  in  the 
light  of  Christ  revealed  in  the  secret  of 
the  soul  as  God’s  gift  for  man’s  salva- 
tion, which  William  Penn  (one  of  the 
founders  of  the  society)  said  “was  the 
cornerstone  of  their  fabric,  their  dis- 
tinguishing point,  or  principle,  and 
goodly  tree  of  doctrine  from  which  all 
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others  spring.”  This  light  of  Christ,  or 
inward  manifestation  of  the  Holy 
Spirit,  as  obedience  is  yielded  to  its  [ 
dictates,  enables  its  humble  followers 
clearly  to  see  their  proper  places  and 
stations  in  the  church.  By  it  those 
called  to  the  work  of  the  ministry,  both 
male  and  female,  are  enabled  to  give  | 
convincing  proof  that  they  are  rightly  i 
qualified  for  the  service;  they  are  then 
recorded  by  their  respective  meetings 
as  ministers  of  the  gospel  in  unity  with 
the  body  of  Friends,  and  until  so 
acknowleged  are  not  permitted  to 
travel  abroad  in  the  exercise  of  their 
gifts,  nor  until  they  obtain  certificates 
from  the  meetings  to  which  they  belong 
for  the  particular  service  they  believe 
required  of  them.  Ho  compensation  is 
given  to  ministers  as  an  equivalent  for 
their  services  in  the  ministry.  If  any 
such  are  in  limited  circumstances,  they 
are  assisted  the  same  as  other  members. 
Hone  are  suffered  to  become  a public 
charge;  and  Friends  settle  differences 
among  themselves  in  regard  to  property 
by  arbitration  instead  of  going  to  law. 

The  first  meeting-houses  of  Friends 
in  Morgan  County  were  temporary 
structures. 

In  1840  a brick  meeting-house  was 
built  at  Penns viile,  at  a cost  of  about 
$1,100.  The  present  meeting-house 
was  built  in  1882,  at  a cost  of  about 
$1,400. 

A frame  meeting-house  forty  feet 
square  was  built  at  Chesterfield  about 
the  year  1840. 

At  each  meeting-house  a lot  of  ground 
is  appropriated  as  a burying  place  for 
the  members,  Friends  being  cautioned 
to  avoid  all  extravagant  expenses  in  the 
interment  of  the  dead,  and  enjoined  to 
maintain  a testimony  against  affixing 
monuments  to  graves. 


The  present  number  of  members  of 
PennsviUe  meeting  is  about  100;  pres- 
ent number  of  members  of  Chesterfield 
meeting,  150 ; Pennsville  quarterly 
meeting,  including  Plymouth  monthly 
meeting  in  Washington  County,  numbers 
about  350. 

Bethel  Chureli. — Bethel  Church,  in 
the  southeastern  part  of  Marion  Town- 
ship, was  organized  in  1848  by  Rev. 
Levi  Cunningham.  The  first  church 
trustees  were  Henry  Barnes,  S.  Denny 
and  John  Walter.  The  first  church 
edifice,  erected  in  1856,  was  28x36  feet 
in  size  and  cost  about  $300,  of  which 
only  about  $40  was  paid  in  money. 
The  present  church,  a frame  building 
36x40  feet,  was  erected  in  1874  at  a 
cost  of  $1,000.  The  pastors,  as  nearly 
as  can  be  remembered,  have  been  as 
follows:  Revs.  Cunningham  and  Mann, 
Robt.  Anderson,  James  Hopkins,  Josiah 
Forrest  and  Gifford,  M.  Sheets,  Mc- 
Sibleyand  Pilcher,  Samuel  Rankin  and 
Glenn,  Wilson,  Gardner  and  George 
Murray,  S.  Rilen,  J.  Calvert,  James 
Hopkins,  Ricketts,  Jacob  Hathaway, 
Milton  Cooley,  J.  Payne,  -1.  Steele,  R. 
Callaher,  Thomas  Sayers,  Robt.  Mor- 
grain,  W.  Mock,  J.  Sobers,  George 
Copeland,  Lewis  Haddox,  Thomas 
Gardner,  Chas.  O’Neal,  J.  W.  Ricketts, 
J.  L.  Durant,  M.  Winsor,  T.  Ilalcon,  T. 
Monroe. 

Mount  Zion  Church. — This  church, 
located  in  the  southwestern  part  of 
Marion  Township,  was  organized  in 
1880  by  Rev.  James  W.  Dennen,  with 
46  members.  The  first  officers  were 
Jesse  B.  Wood  and  Isaac  Randall, 
deacons;  Hazen  Coulter,  Randolph 
Randall,  William  Carty  and  Barak 
Thompson,  trustees;  L.  F.  Hammond, 
clerk;  J.  B.  Wood  and  John  Thomp- 
son, leaders.  The  house  of  worship 
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was  erected  in  1881  at  a cost  of  $800. 
The  pastors  have  been  Rev.  J.  W. 
Dennen  and  Rev.  Samuel  Lewis.  The 
church  now  has  80  members  and  the 
Sabbath-school  70  scholars. 

THE  HUFFMAN  FAMILY. 

Henry  and  Mary  Huffman  emigrated 
from  Greene  County,  Pa.,  to  Belmont 
County,  Ohio,  in  1834.  From  there 
they  came  to  Marion  Township,  then  a 
part  of  Athens  County,  in  1836.  Here 
Mr.  Huffman  resided  until  his  decease, 
which  occurred  February  17,  1852. 
Ilis  children  were  George  W.,  Ruth, 
Godfrey  E.,  Susannah,  Peter,  John, 
James  H.,  Mary  L.,  Annie  L.  and 
Samuel.  James  H.  Avas  in  Co.  D,  26tli 
O.  V.  I.,  and  died  in  Hew  Orleans. 
John  was  in  Co.  B,  36th,  was  a prisoner 
at  Libby  and  Danville  for  eight  months. 
He  Avas  a farmer  and  blacksmith,  and  a 
very  reputable  man  in  every  respect. 
George  W.  Huffman,  who  for  fourteen 
years  has  been  postmaster  at  Huffman’s, 
was  born  December  18,  1836.  October 
16,  1864,  he  Avas  married  to  Mary  E. 
Devore,  of  Waterford,  Ohio.  She  died 
January  25,  1880,  leaving  a family  of 
six  children,  four  boys  and  tAvo  girls. 
October  16,  1881,  Mr.  Hoffman  Avas 
again  married  to  Mrs.  Mahala  D. 
Geddis.  Mr.  Huffman  owns  the  farm 
Avhere  he  first  saAV  the  light,  and  has 
always  resided  in  the  same  school  dis- 
trict. He  takes  a lively  interest  in  po- 
litical matters,  and  has  never  missed  an 
election  since  he  attained  his  majority, 
lias  filled  the  office  of  constable  for 
eighteen  years. 

Godfrey  E.  Huffman  was  born  in 
Morgan  County  in  1839.  In  1866  he 
married  Louisa  Knight.  Children: 


Harry,  deceased;  Mary  E.,  Eda  Ann 
and  Joseph  Iv. 

John  Huffman  Avas  born  in  1845,  in 
Marion.  He  married  Mary  E.  Brown, 
and  they  have  had  by  this  union  two 
children:  William  A.  and  Addie.  Fie 
resides  on  part  of  the  old  homestead,  is 
a farmer  and  stockraiser,  and  Avas  a 
member  of  Co.  B,  36th  O.  V.  I. 

Samuel  Huffman,  youngest  son  of 
Henry  and  Mary  Huffman,  Avas  born  in 
this  toAvnship  in  1851,  and  has  always 
resided  on  the  home  farm.  Fie  Avas 
married  in  1874  to  Flora  Gilchrist. 
Children : Eura  D.,  Franklin  S.  and 
Hiram  FI. 

But  few  families  have  done  more  in 
the  upbuilding  of  the  interests  of  the 
township  or  have  gained  a more  promi- 
nent place  in  the  public  esteem.  The 
family  escutcheon  is  bright  and  has 
been  tenderly  guarded. 

JOHN  R.  HAMBLETON. 

Joseph  Hambleton  and  family  came 
to  Morgan  County  in  1832.  He  died 
in  1845,  and  his  widow,  Avhose  maiden 
name  Avas  Ann  R.  Heal,  died  in  1852. 
Their  children  Avere  Susannah,  Stephen, 

1 Elizabeth,  Lydia,  James,  Franklin, 
William,  John  R.,  Joseph,  Alfred,  Al- 
bert, Emily  and  Heal. 

John  R.  Hambleton,  a prominent 
: farmer,  was  born  in  Lancaster  County, 
Pa.,  and  came  to  Morgan  County  with 
1 his  parents.  In  1850  he  married  Mary 
A.  Strode.  Children:  Elizabeth,  Ann 
R.,  Orlando  C.,  William  T.,  Sarah  M., 
Lydia  F.,  Mary  E.,  John  R.,  Lucy  -1. 
and  Eliza  A.  Mr.  Hambleton  has 
| earned  a merited  success  in  his  calling, 
and  is  classed  among  the  representative 
farmers  of  the  county. 
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DEERFIELD  Township  is  older 
than  Morgan  County ; for,  prior 
to  the  erection  of  the  county,  the  town- 
ship was  one  of  the  largest  of  the  civil 
divisions  of  Washington  County.  Will- 
iam Massey,  the  first  justice  of  the  peace 
of  whom  we  have  any  account,  was 
probably  elected  to  his  office  while  the 
township  was  still  a part  of  Washington 
County.  The  earliest  record  now  dis- 
coverable of  an  election  in  the  town- 
ship shows  that  on  the  5th  of  February, 
1820,  an  election  was  held  at  the  house 
of  John  Breeze  for  the  purpose  of 
choosing  a justice  of  the  peace  in  place 
of  William  Massey,  resigned. 

At  this  election  John  Shutt,  William 
McKitrick  and  Josiah  Wright  acted  as 
judges ; and  Samuel  Aiken  and  Jeremiah 
Weston,  clerks.  (McKitrick  and  Wes- 
ton belonged  in  that  part  of  the  town- 
ship which  subsequently  became  a part 
of  the  township  of  Union.)  At  this 
election  forty  votes  were  cast  by  the 
following  voters : 

John  Tanner,  Sliubal  Russell,  John 
Hull,  James  Beldeau,  Reuben  Porter, 
James  Reed,  Aaron  Hainsworth,  Isaac 
Whitaker,  Andrew  Grubb,  Jonathan 
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Horton,  Silas  Saylor,  Philip  Saylor, 
John  Risen,  William  Oliver,  Launcelot 
Oliver,  George  Pidcock,  Josiah  Joslin, 
Solomon  Walker,  James  Murphy,  Riley 
Joslin,  John  Morris,  Martin  Mitchell, 
William  Nixon,  Samuel  Buckley, 
Joshua  Breeze,  John  Sniff,  William 
Joslin,  Robert  Aiken,  Patten  Pherson, 
Hugh  Riley,  Joseph  Pettit,  Josiah 
Wright,  Jeremiah  Weston,  Andrew 
Scott,  John  Shutt,  Samuel  Allard  and 
John  Price. 

Doubtless  the  above  list  includes  the 
names  of  nearly  all  male  citizens  of  the 
township  at  the  time  the  election  was 
held.  Of  the  number  of  votes,  John 
Price  received  30;  William  McKitrick, 
4;  Elijah  Ball,  3,  and  John  Morris  and 
Samuel  Saylor  1 each. 

In  the  following  year  Samuel  Stan- 
bery  was  elected  justice;  and  at  this 
election  the  following  persons  voted,  in 
addition  to  those  on  the  above  list : 
Joseph  Edwards,  Thomas  Campbell, 
Enoch  Winched,  Samuel  Stanbery, 
Levi  Lightle,  Samuel  Walker,  Jonathan 
Edgington,  Thomas  Parks  and  Hugh 
Nixon. 

At  the  spring  election,  IS23,  were  the 
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following  additional  voters : Robert 
Stanbery,  Alexander  Brown,  Andrew 
Grubb,  John  Hainsworth,  Reason  Ball, 
Forster  Edwards,  Joab  Jones,  Jonathan 
Adams,  William  Atkins,  Morgan 
O’Leary,  Jonathan  Adams,  Joseph 
Allard,  Yatchel  Ogg,  John  Lightle, 
John  Briggs,  John  G.  Wright,  John 
Holiingshead,  John  Hopkins,  Joshua 
Dicas,  -lames  Nelson,  and  Thomas 
Pettit. 

In  May  of  the  same  year  another 
election  was  held,  the  preceding  one 
having  been  declared  invalid  for  the 
reason  that  John  Price,  a candidate  for 
the  office  of  justice,  acted  as  a judge  of 
election.  Additional  voters:  John 

Campsey,  Jacob  Tedrow,  Elijah  Atkins 
and  James  Crawford. 

The  pioneer  history  of  this  township 
contains  nothing  extraordinary  or  re- 
markably interesting.  There  were  the 
usual  hardships  and  privations,  but  the 
settlers  were  of  a sturdy,  determined 
character  and  faithfully  performed  their 
duties  against  all  disadvantages. 

“Perhaps,”  remarks  Judge  Gaylord 
in  his  reminiscences,  “ there  is  no  town- 
ship in  the  county  that  has  had  less 
changes  in  its  original  proprietors  than 
Deerfield.  Where  the  pioneers  origin- 
ally established  themselves,  there  most 
of  them  sojourned  until  removed  by 
death.  This  is  in  part  accounted  for  by 
the  fact  that  the  soil  is  not  quite  so  in- 
viting to  the  enterprising  agriculturists 
as  that  of  other  townships;  yet  it  is 
durable  and  in  some  parts  quite  pro- 
ductive. This  township  in  the  course 
of  the  last  fifty  years  has  brought  forth 
quite  a,  number  of  gifted  men,  who,  in 
the  professions,  in  the  various  business 
enterprises  in  the  county,  have  become 
prominent.  In  law,  gospel  and  physic 
her  sons  are  somewhat  prominent,  and 


some  of  them  hold  high  positions  in 
their  professions  in  their  several  lo- 
calities. She  has  sent  forth  a troop 
of  active  business  men  scattered  here 
and  there  throughout  the  land.  Deer- 
field may  well  lie  proud  of  the  posi- 
tion she  holds;  and  if  her  soil  is  not 
as  productive  as  other  parts  of  the 
county,  she  has  not  been  derelict  in 
the  production  of  men,  who,  in  the 
active  turmoils  and  labors  of  life,  have 
shown  themselves  well  able  to  play 
their  parts  to  admiration:” 

Silas  Saylor  is  one  of  the  pioneers  of 
Deerfield,  one  of  the  few  whom  Father 
Time  has  seen  fit  to  leave  as  a relic  of 
a generation  that  has  gone.  In  the 
picture  gallery  of  his  memory  he  is  still 
able  to  discern  a faded  representation 
of  Deerfield  as  it  was  sixty-eight  years 
ago.  In  October  of  1818  he  came 
into  the  township  with  his  parents, 
his  sister  and  a brother-in-law,  Ben- 
jamin Weimer.  At  this  time,  he  says, 
Deerfield  was  almost  a wilderness;  a 
few  hardy  settlers  had  made  “little 
holes  in  the  forest”  in  which  to  con- 
struct their  cabins.  A man  by  the 
name  of  James  Reed  had  a little  distil- 
lery, which  kept  the  pioneers  supplied 
with  what  was  then  considered  a ne- 
cessity for  those  who  were  exposed  to 
the  vicissitudes  of  the  weather,  and  an 
indispensable  article  to  those  engaged 
in  the  performance  of  severe  labor. 
Reed  also  had  a handmill,  which  was 
patronized  by  the  settlers  in  the  imme- 
diate vicinity.  John  Price  was  the 
blacksmith ; lie  sharpened  the  plow- 
shares, welded  the  logchains  and  shod 
the  horses  of  those  wealthy  settlers  who 
could  boast  of  the  possession  of  these 
valuable  animals. 

Philip  Saylor,  a revolutionary  sol- 
dier, was  from  Mi (11  in  County,  Pa.,  of 
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which  place  Silas,  his  son,  was  a native. 
On  his  settlement  in  Deerfield,  Silas 
became  a professional  hunter,  and  for  a 
time  kept  the  new-comers  supplied  with 
venison  and  any  other  kinds  of  game 
they  might  desire.  Mr.  Whitaker  was 
a fellow-hunter,  and  from  their  hunting 
expeditions  they  derived  quite  an  in- 
come. Mr.  Saylor  says  that  for  buck 
carcasses  they  received  $1.25  ; for  does’ 
the  price  was  much  less.  The  hides 
they  tanned  and  disposed  of  to  the  set- 
tlers, by  whom  they  were  used  in  the 
making  of  moccasins  and  other  articles 
of  clothing.  Deer  were  very  numerous, 
and  Mr.  Saylor  states  that  with  one  gun 
lie  killed  618.  Corn-bread  and  venison 
Avere  the  principal  articles  of  diet.  Al- 
though their  surroundings  were  dismal, 
still  they  were  in  a degree  contented 
and  happy.  Just  in  the  bloom  of  young 
manhood,  they  Avere  full  of  hope,  and 
looked  forward  to  the  time  when  their 
pioneer  days  would  be  over,  and  sur- 
rounded by  their  families  they  could 
pass  the  remainder  of  their  days  in 
“peace  and  plenty.”  The  Avife  of  Mr. 
Saylor,  nee  Miss  Ann  Pettit,  Avas  born  in 
NeAv  Jersey  and  came  to  Ohio  Avith  her 
parents  in  an  early  day.  They  first 
settled  in  Muskingum  County,  and  from 
thence  removed  to  Malta  Township, 
Morgan  County,  in  1820. 

Samuel  Stanbery,  one  of  the  early 
settlers  in  Deerfield  ToAvnship,  was 
born  at  Morristown,  1ST.  J.,  in  1777.  lie 
was  married  in  1800  to  Phoebe  Wyckoff, 
who  died  in  1809.  ITe  Avas  again  mar- 
ried to  Sarah  Homans,  and  shortly 
thereafter  removed  with  his  family  to 
Fayette  County,  Pa.  In  1819  he  moved 
to  Ohio,  spent  the  first  Avinter  in  Zanes- 
ville, and  the  next  spring  moved  to  the 
farm  iioav  OAvned  by  John  F.  Wood- 
Avard,  east  of  Triadelphia,  Avliere  he 


lived  until  his  death,  in  December, 
1825,  leaving  a widow  and  eleven  chil- 
dren— Robert,  Jacob  M.,  Sarah  H., 
Phoebe,  Mary,  John,  Joel,  Ira,  Ezra, 
Harriet  and  Elizabeth.  In  the  few 
years  that  he  lived  in  Deerfield  he 
made  many  friends.  He  Avas  largely 
instrumental  in  the  organization  of  the 
Deerfield  Presbyterian  Church  and  Avas 
one  of  its  first  elders. 

Joab  Jones  Avas  one  of  the  pioneers  of 
1816.  When  a young  man  he  came 
to  the  “ Ohio  Country  ” and  settled  in 
Athens  County ; from  thence  he  Avent 
to  Marietta,  Avhere  he  remained  a short 
time,  Avhen  he  emigrated  to  Morgan 
County,  Deerfield  Township. 

Isaac  Whitaker  Avas  one  of  the  early 
pioneers  of  Deerfield  Township.  lie 
Avas  born  in  Maryland  in  1789,  and  in 
1803  came  to  Zanesville,  Ohio.  He 
served  his  country  as  a soldier  in  the 
war  of  1812,  and  in  1816  came  to  Morgan 
; County  with  his  family  of  Avife  and  one 
child  and  settled  in  Deerfield  ToAvnship. 
His  Avife,  whose  maiden  name  was 
Hannah  Rees,  was  a native  of  Loudon 
County,  Virginia,  where  she  Avas  born 
in  1795.  They  reared  a family  of  eleven 
children,  ten  of  whom  are  living.  Mr. 
Whitaker  identified  himself  promi- 
nently with  the  early  history  of  Deer- 
field Township.  He  died  in  1869,  aged 
eighty ; his  wife  in  1885,  at  the  extreme 
age  of  ninety  years. 

Samuel  Moody  Avas  a man  Avho  left 
his  imprint  indelibly  stamped  upon  the 
annals  of  the  township.  He  Avas  born 
in  1783  in  Maine,  from  Avliich  State  he 
came  with  his  family  in  1818,  and 
settled  on  the  northeast  quarter  of 
Section  6.  With  him  came  his  family 
of  Avife  and  fhTe  children — Alsadania, 
Noah,  Priscilla,  Stillman  and  Nathan. 
He  Avas  the  pioneer  on  the  section  on 
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which  he  settled,  his  neighbors  being 
Josiah  Wright,  Jonathan  Adams  and 
Isaac  Whitaker.  Like  most  of  the 
pioneers,  Mr.  Moody  was  in  an  impe- 
cunious condition  on  his  arrival  in  the 
county.  It  is  a family  tradition  that, 
after  leaving  Zanesville,  he  had  only 
one  coin  left,  a Spanish  milled  dollar. 
Although  many  times  severely  pressed 
for  money,  lie  could  never  be  induced  to 
part  with  it,  and  it  is  still  preserved  by 
some  member  of  the  family  as  an  heir- 
loom. Mr.  Moody  was  a very  valuable 
acquisition  to  Deerfield’s  population. 
He  was  a shoemaker  by  trade,  and  for 
some  years  went  from  house  to  house, 
as  was  the  custom  in  those  days,  making 
and  repairing  the  shoes  of  the  settlers’ 
families.  He  also  ministered  to  their 
spiritual  wants.  lie  was  a Baptist  in 
his  religious  belief,  and  for  many  years 
he  preached  through  Morgan  and  adjoin- 
ing counties,  frequently  extending  his 
travels  into  Virginia.  Ilis  wife  was  an 
excellent  lady.  She  was  born  in  1787 
and  became  the  mother  of  eight  chil- 
dren, three  of  whom  were  born  in  the 
county — Smith  (4.,  Lydia  A.  and  John 
F.  She  died  in  1866,  her  husband  in 
1873,  aged  ninety  years.  Smith  G. 
Moody  is  a native  of  the  township;  for 
many  years  he  was  a merchant  of  Tria- 
delphia,  and  for  a quarter  of  a century 
was  postmaster.  lie  M married  iss  Olive 
P.  Wise  in  1848.  She  was  born  near 
Deavertown. 

William  Massey  was  a Friend.  He 
came  from  Chester  County,  Pa.,  in  1816, 
and  entered  three  quarter-sections  of 
land,  part  of  which  is  now  in  Malta 
Township.  In  1819  he  married  Miss 
Sarah  Gay,  and  reared  a family  of  six 
children — Levi,  Mary,  Asa,  John,  Caro- 
line and  Sally.  .John  was  born  in 
Malta  in  1825  and  has  been  a resident 


! of  the  county  ever  since.  He  was  a 
soldier  during  the  war  of  the  rebellion 
and  left  his  family  to  care  for  them- 
selves. During  his  absence  Mrs.  Massey 
not  only  cared  for  the  family,  but  took 
charge  of  the  farm.  She  did  much  of 
the  farm  labor  herself  in  addition  to  her 
household  cares.  She  is  a type  of  the 
noble,  patriotic  women  to  whom  the 
people  are  indebted. 

James  Crawford  was  an  early  settler 
on  Wolf  Creek.  He  was  a native  of 
Pennsylvania,  and  at  nn  early  day 
located  in  Muskingum  County,  from 
whence  he  came  to  Morgan  County 
about  1820.  He  was  a blacksmith  by 
occupation,  and  brought  with  him  a 
j stock  of  cowbells,  expecting  they  would 
find  a ready  sale  among  the  pioneers ; 
but  owing  to  the  scarcity  of  money  he 
found  no  sale  for  them.  He  reared  a 
family  of  ten  children.  Mary  married 
John  Massey  in  1849.  He  died  in  1858. 

Hugh  Nixon  was  an  Irishman,  and 
came  from  Ohio  County,  W.  Va.,  about 
twenty  miles  below  Wheeling.  With 
him  came  his  family,  consisting  of  his 
wife  and  four  children — Frances,  Ann 
J.,  Joseph  W.  and  John  W.  He  was 
prominent  among  the  pioneers  and  was 
the  first  settler  on  the  northeast  quarter 
of  Section  28.  He  was  one  of  the  early 
justices  of  the  peace  of  the  township, 
and  for  nine  years  he  occupied  the  posi- 
tion continuously.  He  was  a devout 
member  of  the  Methodist  Church,  and 
was  ('very where  highly  esteemed.  Of 
his  children  three  are  living  in  the 
county — Mrs.  William  Hopkins,  Eliza 
A.,  and  Joseph  W,  who  lives  on  a part 
of  the  old  estate. 

About  1816  Joseph  Anderson,  then  a 
young  man,  settled  on  the  farm  now 
j owned  by  his  son,  Joseph,  Jr.  Several 
years  after,  his  father,  Augustine,  from 
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Sussex  County,  New  Jersey,  came  to 
the  township.  He  was  an  officer  in  the 
war  of  the  revolution,  and  died  in  the 
township  when  in  his  eighty-eighth 
year. 

Jacob  Tedrow  came  from  Washing- 
ton County,  Pa.  He  located  a tract  of 
land  in  Muskingum  County,  Ohio,  in 
1807,  where  he  remained  until  1817, 
when  he  came  to  what  is  now  Deerfield 
Township,  where  lie  entered  a quarter- 
section.  He  did  not  identify  himself 
with  the  development  of  the  township 
except  as  a farmer.  He  went  to  Athens 
County  in  1837.  and  died  in  Hocking 
County  about  1870.  Michael,  his  son, 
was  born  in  Washington  County,  Pa., 
in  1809,  and  has  been  a resident  of  the 
township  for  fifty-two  years.  He  mar- 
ried Sarah  Prine.  She  was  born  in 
Mercer  County,  Pa.,  in  1811.  In  1812 
her  parents  came  to  Muskingum  Couny, 
Ohio,  where  she  was  reared  and  mar- 
ried. Of  the  family  of  Jacob  Tedrow, 
Michael  is  the  only  one  now  living  in 
the  county.  He  is  one  of  the  pioneers 
in  the  section  of  the  township  in  which 
he  resides. 

Triadelpliia,  the  only  village  in  the 
township,  is  situated  a little  north  of 
the  center.  It  was  laid  out  in  1838  by 
A.  Roberts.  The  plat  consisted  of 
twenty-six  lots,  Main  street  and  Juniper 
and  High  streets  crossing  it  at  right 
angles.  At  present  there  are  some  ten 
or  twelve  dwellings,  one  school-house, 
two  churches,  one  dry -goods  store  and  a 
blacksmith  shop. 

The  Walpoles  are  lineal  descendants 
of  Sir  Robert  Walpole,  of  England. 
Martin  Walpole  came  from  County 
Cavan,  Ireland,  about  1809,  and  for  a 
time  lived  in  New  York,  and  came 
thence  to  Morgan  County.  At  the  time 
of  his  settlement  there  were  only  two 


families  in  the  township.  For  a year 
he  lived  alone,  at  the  end  of  which  time 
he  was  joined  by  his  wife  and  family. 
The  story  of  his  pioneer  experiences 
sounds  more  like  fiction  than  fact.  His 
cabin  was  ten  by  twelve  feet;  for  a 
chimney  lie  had  a large  stump  in  the 
center;  a suspended  quilt  formed  the 
door,  and  often  at  night  the  wolves 
would  pull  the  quilt  aside  and  look  in. 
and  but  for  the  fire  would  have  entered. 
He  was  a man  of  powerful  physique, 
and  on  one  occasion  he  killed  a bear 
with  no  other  weapon  than  a handspike ; 
at  another  time  he  found  a panther 
among  his  sheep,  and  killed  it  in  the 
same  manner.  He  had  three  sons  and 
three  daughters.  Mathew  Walpole,  a 
son,  and  one  of  the  prominent  citizens 
of  the  township  of  Malta,  was  born  in 
Morgan  County  October  24, 1824.  Mar- 
tin Walpole  died  May  24, 1847 ; his  wife, 
Margaret,  died  September  30, 1855.  The 
farm  he  first  entered  is  still  in  possession 
of  the  family,  also  the  prayerbook,  which 
in  pioneer  days  afforded  him  much  con- 
solation. 

In  1836  the  first  anti-slavery  society 
in  Morgan  County,  and  perhaps  the 
first  in  Southeastern  Ohio,  was  formed 
in  Deerfield  Township.  The  anti-slavery 
movement  was  at  this  time  in  its  in- 
fancy, and  it  required  no  small  amount 
of  moral  courage  to  espouse  the  cause 
of  the  black  man.  Many  of  the  mem- 
bers of  this  organization  lived  to  see 
the  principles  they  advocated  triumph. 
The  following  are  the  articles  of  associ- 
ation and  names  of  the  members  : 

“ Preamble. — Believing  slavery  to  be 
a sin  against  God,  a violation  of  hu- 
man rights,  and  an  obstruction  to  the 
cause  of  Christianity,  by  making  it  the 
patron  of  sin  and  exciting  the  derision 
of  opposers,  believing  that  it  consigns 
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the  slave  to  degradation,  suffering  and 
despair,  surrounds  the  masters  with 
perils,  and  exposes  all  who  uphold  the 
system  to  the  judgment  of  God,  and 
believing  that  we  owe  it  to  the  op- 
pressed, to  our  fellow-citizens  who  hold 
slaves,  to  our  country,  to  human  inter- 
ests universally,  to  posterity  and  to 
God,  earnestly  to  seek  the  abolition  of 
slavery  by  using  such  means,  and  such 
only  as  are  sanctioned  by  the  laws  of 
the  land  and  by  the  dictates  of  human- 
ity and  justice  : we  do  hereby  agree  to 
form  ourselves  into  a society  to  aid  in 
the  accomplishment  of  this  object  and 
to  be  governed  bv  the  following  consti- 
tution : 

“Article  1.  This  society  shall  be 
called  the  Deerfield  Township  Anti- 
Slavery  Society. 

“Article  2.  The  object  of  this  so- 
ciety shall  be  the  entire  abolition  of 
slavery  throughout  the  United  States 
and  the  elevation  of  our  colored  breth- 
ren to  their  proper  rank  as  men. 
While  admitting  that  the  several  States 
have,  by  our  federal  constitution,  the 
exclusive  right  to  legislate  for  the 
abolition  of  slavery  in  their  respective 
limits,  it  maintains  that  it  is  our  imper- 
ative duty  to  collect  and  diffuse  facts 
and  information  upon  the  subject,  and 
by  all  lawful  means  to  convince  our 
fellow-citizens  throughout  the  Union 
that  it  is  a heinous  sin  against  God,  at 
war  with  the  principles  of  human  lib- 
erty, ruinous  to  our  national  morals 
and  prosperity,  and  that  the  duty, 
safety  and  interests  of  all  concerned, 
require  its  utter  and  immediate  aboli- 
tion.” 

Articles  3,  4,  5,  f>  and  7 provide  for 
the  government  and  regulation  of  the 
society. 

Following  are  the  members:  William 


Slmtt,  Joseph  Woodward,  George  Mar- 
tin, J.  K.  Jones,  William  Woodward, 
Jacob  W.  Stanbery,  Robert  Lavery, 
Richard  Massey,  James  Evans,  James 
Cope,  E.  A.  Merriam,  Owen  Gifford, 
William  Brady,  Isaac  Williams,  John 
Metcalf,  William  Oliver,  Kersey  Smith. 
Nathan  Cope,  James  Harrison,  Ralph 
Porter,  Osburn  Plumly,  Geo.  Williams, 
Milton  Griffith,  William  Wells,  Ed.  T. 
Moore,  Eliza  Stanbery,  Pliebe  Wood- 
ward, Ruby  B.  Porter,  Achsah  Guthrie, 
Abigail  Woodward,  Rachel  Martin, 
Elizabeth  Metcalf,  Martha  Cheney, 
Susan  Evans,  Ann  Cope,  Lydia  Porter, 
Sarah  Cheney,  Ruth  A.  Evans,  Betsey 
Metcalf,  Anna  Porter,  Lydia  Wells, 
Susannah  Metcalf,  Abigail  Cope,  Han- 
nah Metcalf,  Anna  Williams,  Hannah 
Wilson,  Ruth  Smith. 

CH ITRCHES. 

Deerfield  Presbyterian  Ch urc/i. — This 
church  is  one  of  the  oldest  religious 
societies  in  the  county.  It  was  organ- 
ized in  1819  by  Rev.  Thomas  Moore. 

The  first  members  were  Samuel  Stan- 
bery, Jacob  Price  and  wife,  T.  ('amp- 
bell  and  wife,  -I.  Wright  and  wife,  and 
S.  Price,  and  three  others  whose  names 
are  not  now  remembered,  making 
eleven  in  all.  October  6,  1821,  Samuel 
Stanbery,  Thomas  Campbell  and  Josialt 
Wright  were  ordained  elders.  The  pres- 
ent membership  is  seventy -two ; num- 
ber of  Sabbath-school  scholars,  thirtv- 
five.  The  pastors  have  been  as  follows: 
Revs.  Thomas  P.  Moore,  John  Hunt, 
Plumstead, — Aiken  and  Ferguson. 
Since  1858  the  preaching  has  been  by 
supplies,  of  whom  twelve  have  labored 
at  various  times,  from  one  to  two  vears 
each.  The  first  pastor,  Rev.  Thomas 
Moore,  was  a-  tall,  spare  man,  grave  and 
dignified.  His  dress  wasof  the  ancient 
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kind.  He  wore  knee-breeches  and  knee- 
buckles,  and  his  sermons,  like  his -dress, 
reminded  one  of  the  olden  times.  The 
organization  of  the  society  was  due  to 
the  efforts  of  Samuel  Stanbery,  a man 
whose  genial  disposition  and  upright 
life  won  the  respect  of  the  entire  com- 
munity. The  little  pioneer  church 
grew  thrifty  and  strong,  and  in  1822  a 
log  church  24x28  feet  was  built  near 
the  site  of  the  present  one,  and  Rev. 
John  Hunt  was  secured  as  pastor.  He 
left  the  field  in  1831.  In  1839  the  old 
log  church  was  removed  and  a frame 
building  took  the  place,  which  after  a 
time  was  thought  to  be  unsafe,  and  in 
1859  a new  one  took  its  place.  This 
church  was  burned  in  1877,  and  the 
present  edifice  built  the  same  year. 
Four  of  the  members  of  the  congrega- 
tion were  soldiers  in  the  war  of  the 
rebellion  and  lost  their  lives  in  the 
defense  of  their  country — James  Bailey, 
Asa  Massey,  Joel  Walker  and  -fames 
Robb. 

Ihe  Locust  Grove  M.  E.  Church. — 
The  Locust  Grove  Methodist  Episcopal 
Church  is  located  in  the  south  part  of 
Deerfield  Township.  Services  were 
first  held  at  the  house  of  Hugh  Nixon. 
About  1826  a hewed  log  church  was 
erected,  the  cost  of  construction  being- 
fifty  bushels  of  wheat.  It  was  formally 
dedicated  by  Bishop  Norris.  Jn  1844 
a frame  church  took  its  place.  This 
church  was  burned  in  1868,  and  the 
present  church  structure  was  built  in 
1869.  Among  the  early  preachers  were 
men  prominent  in  the  annals  of  Method- 
ism. Notably  among  the  number  were 
Messrs.  Trimble,  Gavitt,  Hamilton  and 
Stewart. 

Among  the  pioneer  class-leaders  were 
Hugh  Nixon,  Alex.  McKittrick  and 
Andrew  Vest.  The  present  leaders  are 


D.  II.  Deaver  and  Miles  Underwood. 
The  present  membership  is  about 
seventy. 

The  church  has  a flourishing  Sunday- 
school — E.  J.  Nixon,  superintendent. 

Christian  Church. — The  Christian 
Church  of  Deerfield  was  organized 
October  9,  1884,  by  Dr.  O.  \V.  Thomp- 
son. The  names  of  the  first  officers 
were:  S.  G.  Moody  and  William 

Banks,  elders ; George  Banks  and 
Thomas  Holcomb,  deacons;  T.  -I.  Mas- 
terson,  clerk;  Henry  Massey,  George 
W Piclcrell  and  George  S.  Gregg,  trus- 
tees,  and  seventy-eight  members.  The 
present  church  was  built  in  October, 
1884.  is  34x42  feet,  costing  $1,500.  The 
first  pastor  was  Rev.  A.  R.  Pickens. 
The  present  membership  of  the  church 
is  thirty-eight;  number  of  Sabbath- 
school  scholars,  fifty. 

BIOGRAPHICAL. 

FORSTER  EDWARDS. 

Forster  Edwards  was  born  in  Man- 
chester, Mass.,  in  1793.  During  the 
war  of  1812,  for  prudential  reasons,  his 
father  removed  his  family  to  the  State 
of  Maine.  Here  young  Forster  remained 
until  about  1816,  when,  learning  of  the 
fertility  of  the  “ Ohio  Country,”  and  of 
the  advantages  to  be  secured  by  settle- 
ment, lie  determined  to  visit  the  new 
Eldorado,  which  he  did  in  the  autumn 
of  that  year.  While  crossing  the 
mountains  he  had  an  adventure  with  a 
robber  who  tried  to  waylay  him  with  a 
stone.  Mr.  Edwards  being  armed,  the 
robber  was  repulsed,  and  he  continued 
his  way  unmolested.  He  was  favorably 
impressed  with  the  new  country  and 
selected  the  northeast  quarter  of  Sec- 
tion 10  as  his  future  home.  Making 
a brief  visit  to  his  old  home,  he  returned 
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the  following  year  and  commenced  the 
improvement  of  his  property.  August 
15,  1819,  he  married  Miss  Mary,  daugh- 
ter of  Thomas  Rees,  one  of  the  early 
settlers  of  Muskingum  County.  Both 
were  residents  of  the  township  until 
their  deaths — the  former  in  1871,  the 
latter  in  1885.  They  reared  a family 
of  three  daughters — Mary  J.,  Hannah 
and  Susan  E.  Mary  J.  became  Mrs. 
James  Southard,  Hannah  married 
Thomas  Holcomb,  and  Susan  B.,  James 
Cunningham.  Mr.  Edwards  was  a man 
of  strong  religious  convictions.  lie 
identified  himself  with  the  Protestant 
Methodist  Church,  and  for  many  years 
he  was  a minister  of  that  faith. 

WILLIAM  MASSEY. 

The  genealogy  of  the  Massey  family 
in  America  dates  back  to  the  advent 
of  William  Penn,  at  which  time  the 
first  of  the  name  is  supposed  to  have 
come  from  England.  Levi,  the  father 
of  William  Massey,  was  born  in  Chester 
County,  near  Philadelphia,  and  learned 
the  saddler’s  trade,  which  he  followed 
as  his  principal  occupation  through  life. 
He  married  Catherine  Evason,  who 
was  of  Welsh  descent,  but  born  near 
Philadelphia.  Seven  children  were 
born  of  this  union — George,  Thomas, 
John,  Mary,  Sarah  (Baker),  Phebe 
(Mellon)  and  William.  The  parents 
were  members  of  the  Society  of  Friends 
and  the  children  were  reared  in  the 
faith  of  that  society. 

William  Massey  was  not  only  one  of 
the  pioneers,  hut  also  one  of  the  best 
known  citizens  of  Morgan  County, 
lie  was  born  in  Chester  County,  Pa., 
Nov.  28,  1785.  lie  learned  his  father’s 
trade  and  pursued  it  until  nearly  twenty 
years  of  age.  He  then  engaged  for  a 
time  in  mercantile  pursuits.  But  tail- 


ing health  warned  him  that  he  needed 
employment  which  would  give  him 
more  exercise  in  the  open  air,  and  he 
wisely  decided  to  become  a farmer. 
As  the  field  of  his  future  labors,  he 
looked  to  the  new  and  remote  West, 
and  decided  upon  locating  in  the  “ ( Him 
Country.”  Sending  on  his  goods  by 
wagon,  he  came  on  horseback,  and  in 
the  year  1816  arrived  in  Deerfield 
Township,  Morgan  County,  where  he 
entered  three  quarter-sections  of  land. 
He  at  once  entered  upon  the  work  of 
the  pioneer  settler,  erected  his  cabin 
and  began  his  dealing  on  the  farm 
now  owned  by  William  Kent.  The 
following  winter  he  taught  school,  hav- 
ing pupils  who  came  from  far  and  near, 
some  of  them  residing  as  far  away  as 
Triadelphia.  Working  earnestly  at  bis 
clearing,  he  made  considerable  prog- 
ress, and  each  season  saw  his  fields 
extending  wider.  January  14,  1819, 
he  married  Miss  Sarah  Gay.  She  was 
born  in  the  State  of  Maine  and  came  to 
Ohio  in  1813,  settling  at  Brownsville, 
Muskingum  County.  William  Massey 
and  wife  led  the  quiet,  uneventful  life 
of  pioneer  settlers,  bravely  doing  their 
duty,  though  oft  encountering  hard- 
ships, but,  ou  the  whole,  prospering 
reasonably  well.  They  had  seven  chil- 
dren : Levi,  Nancy,  Mary,  Asa,  John. 
Caroline  and  Sally.  Levi  married  first. 
Harriet  Stanberv  ; second,  A bio-ail 
Cope;  he  resides  in  Malta  Township. 
Nancy  died  at  nine  years  of  age. 
Mary  is  the  wife  of  Joseph  Nixon  and 
resides  in  Deerfield  Township.  Asa 
was  in  the  army  and  died  at  Lake 
Providence.  He  married  Abigail  Cra  w- 
ford. John  married  Mary  Crawford 
and  lives  in  Deerfield  Township.  Car- 
oline (Vest)  resides  in  Worthington. 
Ohio.  Sally  ((’ope)  is  dead.  Mrs. 
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Massey  died  Nov.  3,  1853.  She  was 
reared  in  the  Society  of  Friends,  but 
early  united  with  the  Methodist  Epis- 
copal Church,  and  continued  a consist- 
ent member  of  that  denomination 
through  life.  Her  husband,  though 
reared  in  the  faith  of  the  Friends,  did 
not  publicly  connect  himself  with  any 
church  until  after  her  decease.  He 
then  joined  the  Friends,  and  during  the 
last  twenty  years  of  his  life  he  was  a 
faithful  and  active  member  of  the 
Hopewell  Meeting.  He  was  one  of  the 
early  temperance  workers  of  the  county, 
taking  a prominent  part  in  the  Wash- 
ingtonian movement.  As  is  attested 
by  his  success  in  life,  William  Massey 
was  a man  of  systematic  and  method- 
ical habits.  He  was  charitable  and 
always  ready  to  assist  the  deserving. 
He  was  hospitable  and  generous  in  his 
treatment  of  strangers,  and  jovial, 
good-natured  and  courteous  toward  all. 
His  mind  was  strong  and  active,  and 
he  was  unusually  well-informed  upon 
matters  of  current  interest.  He  was  a 
republican  in  politics  and  was  always 
warmly  interested  in  the  success  and 
welfare  of  his  party.  The  last  five 
years  of  his  life  were  spent  in  Malta, 
where,  on  the  5th  of  October,  1876,  at 
the  age  of  ninety-one,  his  earthly  jour- 
ney ceased. 

JOSEPH  w.  NIXON. 

Hugh  Nixon  was  born  in  Ireland 
about  the  year  1785,  whence  he  came 
with  his  parents  at  about  ten  years  of 
age,  locating  in  Pennsylvania.  Thence 
he  removed  to  Ohio  County,  Va.,  where 
he  married  Miss  Rachel  Wood.  They 
had  six  children,  two  of  whom,  Robert 
and  Eliza  Ann,  were  born  in  Morgan 
County.  Their  names  were  Frances 
Shutt  (dead);  Ann  Jane  (Hopkins)  re- 


sides in  Deerfield  Township;  Joseph 
W.  resides  in  Deerfield  ; John  resides 
in  Zanesville;  Robert,  in  Wisconsin, 
and  Eliza  in  Deerfield.  Mr.  Nixon 
served  as  justice  of  the  peace  in  Deer- 
field Township  nine  years.  He  was  a 
very  prominent  member  of  the  Method- 
ist Episcopal  Church  from  the  time  of 
his  marriage. 

He  held  several  prominent  positions 
in  the  church  during  his  membership, 
which  lasted  during  his  lifetime.  lie 
was  a devout,  sincere  and  consistent 
Christian.  He  died  at  fifty-nine  years 
age. 

Joseph  W.  Nixon  was  born  in  Ohio 
County,  Va.  (now  West  Virginia),  Au- 
gust 9,  1811,  where  he  resided  until 
about  eight  years  of  age,  coming  with 
his  parents  into  Deerfield  Township  in 
the  year  1819.  He  married  Miss  Eliza 
Hopkins  May  12,  1835.  Three  children 
were  born  of  this  union:  James  II.  and 
John  E.,  residents  of  Deerfield  Town- 
ship; William  II.  (dead). 

Mrs.  Nixon  united  with  the  Method- 
ist Episcopal  Church  when  only  fifteen 
years  of  age,  her  future  husband  joining 
the  same  day.  She  lived  a consistent 
Christian  life  until  called  to  higher 
usefulness  July  24,  1879.  He  married 
for  his  second  wife  Miss  Mary  Massey, 
daughter  of  the  venerable  pioneer, 
William  Massey.  Mr.  Nixon  being  one 
of  the  pioneers,  his  education  was  nec- 
essarily limited,  but  by  industry  and 
perseverance  he  acquired  a fair  educa- 
tion, and  we  find  him  now  in  the  even- 
ing of  life  well  posted  on  current  topics. 
By  industry,  honesty  and  frugality  he 
has  acquired  a competency  and  is  now 
enjoying  the  fruits  of  his  labor.  Mr. 
Nixon  has  been  a stanch  republican 
ever  since  the  organization  of  that 
party.  On  all  questions  of  public  im- 
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port  lie  has  always  been  found  on  t lie- 
side  of  right  and  justice.  The  nobler 
traits  of  character,  such  as  generosity, 
magnanimity  and  Christian  forbear- 
ance, are  innate  with  him.  He  is  gen- 


erous almost  to  a fault,  courteous  to- 
ward strangers,  and  evinces  the  most 
cordial  Christian  forbearance  toward 
those  who  cherish  opinions  different 
from  his  own. 


CHAPTER  XXIV. 
MEIGSVILLE. 


An  Eakly  Settlement — History  Made  but  Slowly — Character  ok  the  Pioneers — First 
Settlements  along  the  Marietta  Road  and  on  Meigs  Creek — Water-Courses — 
Son, — The  First  Election  in  the  Township,  1819 — Names  of  Voters  at  this  Election — 
Other  Early  Settlers — John  Duffy  and  the  Lawyer — Schools — Early  Mills  and 
Stores —Family  Sketches — Pioneer  Pictures — Churches. 


MEIGSVILLE  Township,  although 
one  of  the  earliest  settled  in  the 
county,  has  led  a very  quiet  and  un- 
eventful life,  and  its  history  is  not 
marked  by  anything  startling  or  exceed- 
ingly interesting,  aside  from  the  experi- 
ences of  the  early  pioneers.  The  first 
settlers  of  Meigsville  were  a sturdy  race 
of  men  and  women,  and  a history  of 
their  lives,  properly  depicted,  would 
furnish  interesting  and  valuable  reading 
for  the  present  generation  and  would 
teach  many  lessons  of  thrift,  persever- 
ance and  industry  not  readily  obtained 
elsewhere. 

For  a long  time  the  settlements  were 
con  lined  to  the  water-courses  and  along 
the  line  of  the  Marietta  and  Zanesville 
road,  which  was  cut  out  in  a,  very  early 
day.  Meigs  Creek,  in  this  township, 
receives  “Dye’s  Fork,”  which  runs 
through  and  along  its  eastern  border. 


! The  main  creek,  which  runs  across  the 
township  from  its  northern  boundary, 
entering  Centre  Township  at  its  south- 
east corner,  “ Four  Mile,”  is  a consider- 
able branch  of  the  main  creek,  so 
called  from  the  fact  that  it  enters  the 
creek  just  four  miles  from  its  mouth. 
Dye’s  Fork  is  named  after  Thomas 
Dye,  who  at  a very  early  day,  prob- 
ably about  1798,  settled  high  up  on  this 
branch  in  what  is  now  Brookfield 
Township,  Noble  County,  but  a portion 
of  Morgan  up  to  1851.  Meigs  Creek, 
which  enters  the  Muskingum  in  Centre 
Township,  wafers  the  township  of 
Meigsville  in  nearly  all  portions.  It 
was  so  called  in  honor  of  Governor  IL 
-I.  Meigs,  the  lirst  governor  of  Ohio 
after  its  admission  into  the  Enion. 

Epon  Meigs  Creek  and  its  branches 
the  land  is  excellent  and  very  product- 
ive. It  was  several  years  after  the 
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first  settlements  upon  the  creek  and  its 
branches  that  the  congress  lands  upon 
the  ridge  were  entered  and  settled 
upon.  These  uplands  in  the  early  days 
were  excellent  hunting- ranges  for  the 
pioneers,  and  this  may  have  been  one 
of  the  causes  that  retarded  the  growth 
of  the  township.  The  area  of  Meigs- 
ville  was  at  one  time  quite  extended. 
While  one  of  the  subdivisions  of  Wash- 
ington County,  it  embraced  all  of  what 
is  now  Bristol,  Bloom  and  Morgan 
Townships.  In  1805  Robert  McConn el, 
in  company  with  a party  of  prospect- 
ors, while  passing  through  the  woods  at 
Meigsville,  camped  one  night  upon 
“ Four  Mile  Run,”  at  a prominent  point 
now  known  as  “Cave  Rock,”  upon  the 
lands  of  John  Harman.  At  that 
period  wolves  were  numerous,  and  the 
party  were  entertained  during  the 
night  with  their  unceasing  howls.  Mr. 
McConnel  was  at  that  time  sixty-eight 
years  of  age,  and  before  taking  his  de- 
parture in  the  morning  wrote  his  name 
in  a bold  hand  upon  the  smooth  side  of 
the  rock  with  a piece  of  red  stone 
picked  up  in  the  run  near  by.  This 
sign-manual  of  the  old  pioneer  might 
have  been  seen  by  the  inquisitive  visitor 
only  a few  years  since. 

No  record  is  extant  of  the  first 
organization  of  Meigsville,  but  there  is 
on  tile  a poll-book  of  an  election  held 
for  two  justices  of  the  peace  on  the 
12th  day  of  October,  1819.  No  men- 
tion is  made  of  the  place  where  the 
election  was  held,  but  the  pioneers 
came  together  and  proceeded  to  hold 
the  election  by  selecting  Samuel  Mur- 
ray, William  Laughery  and  Andrew 
Welsh,  judges;  Thomas  and  William 
Murray,  clerks.  Only  twenty-five 
votes  were  cast  for  the  two  justices  of 
the  peace;  John  I).  Rutledge  and  Will- 


iam Horner  were  elected.  Following 
are  the  names  of  those  who  cast  their 
votes  at  this,  the  first  election  held  in 
the  township  : 

Andrew  Blinn,  William  Laughery, 
John  Taylor,  Sr.,  Robert  Welsh,  Joseph 
Kidd,  Henry  Hoover,  William  Perry, 
John  Murray,  Thomas  Murray,  John 
W.  Taylor,  David  Welsh,  Andrew 
\\  elsli,  Isaac  Counsil,  Samuel  Murray, 
William  Murray,  Henry  Nichols, 
Thomas  Taylor,  William  Horner,  John 
Jones,  John  D.  Rutledge,  Joseph  Kelly, 
Robt.  Welsh,  2d,  John  ITeskett,  John 
Wilson,  John  Wickham. 

Judging  from  the  election  returns, 
only  two  accessions  were  made  to  the 
voting  population  in  the  following  year, 
as  only  twenty-two  votes  were  cast  for 
the  election  of  a magistrate.  In  1822 
at  an  election  for  a justice  of  peace, 
only  twenty-six  votes  were  polled,  of 
which  Robert  Welsh,  2d,  received  six- 
teen and  was  declared  elected.  From 
1822  to  1825  there  seems  to  have  been 
considerable  immigration,  as  there  were 
forty-six  votes  cast-  for  the  election  of  a 
justice  of  peace  in  1825. 

About  this  period  the  most  promi- 
nent, families  in  Meigsville  were  the 
Rutledges,  Murrays,  Counsils,  Taylors, 
Pattersons,  Welches,  Ballards,  Heads, 
Mi  •rrisons,  Berrys,  Kidds,  Martins, 
Horners,  Kellys,  Hesketts,  Harmans, 
Joneses  and  others. 

In  addition  to  the  list  given  for  1819 
1 the  following  names  appear  on  the 
record  previous  to  1825  : 

John  Dickson,  James  Patterson 
Zephaniah  Tyson,  Lewis  Ramey,  Ebe- 
nezer  Barkhurst,  Simeon  Elliott,  David 
Welsh,  Harrison  Nichols,  Samuel  Dar- 
nell, Samuel  Ferry,  Thomas  Harper, 
William  Durbin,  Robert  Martin,  Robert 
Brown,  John  Hughes,  Thomas  McCoid, 
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James  Boiler,  Christopher  Mummey, 
Josiah  Kennison,  William  Patterson, 
Nicholas  Durbin,  Samuel  Fonts,  John 
Patterson,  John  Duffy,  Samuel  Morri- 
son, Andrew  Welsh,  Levi  McCarty, 
Alex.  Boiler. 

Among  the  earliest  settlers  of  the 
township,  most  of  them,  prior  to  1808, 
were  Henry  Nichols,  John  Wilson,  a 
wheelwright  by  trade;  John  Murray, 
Isaac  Counsil,  Andrew  and  Robert 
Welsh. 

Judge  Gaylord,  in  ids  “Historical 
Reminiscences,”  relates  the  following 
anecdote  of  John  Duffy,  whose  name 
can  be  found  in  the  pioneer  list  of 
1 825 : 

“John  was  by  birth  an  Irishman,  and 
possessing  all  the  ready  wit  and  shrewd- 
ness of  that  people,  he  was  conspicuous 
at  all  the  gatherings  of  the  people  and 
never  backward  in  taking  a prominent 
part  in  the  broils  and  tights  that  would 
sometimes  spring  up  among  the  best  of 
the  inhabitants  at  Meigsville.  At  that 
time  John  was  an  attentive  visitor  to  our 
early  courts,  either  as  a witness,  suitor 
or  spectator.  On  one  occasion  he  was 
called  to  the  stand,  and  after  he  had 
been  thoroughly  examined  as  to  what 
he  knew  of  the  case,  was  handed  over 
to  General  Goddard,  then  a young 
attorney  of  considerable  practice  in  our 
courts.  lie  took  Duffv  in  charge  and 
plied  him  with  questions  to  elicit  some- 
thing favorable  to  his  client,  or  have 
John  cross  himself  in  his  testimonv  in 
chief.  In  this  undertaking  he  seemed 
to  have  failed  and  was  about  to  give 
him  up,  when  it  occurred  to  him  to  ask 
I )uffy  another  question,  ‘Well,M  r.  I )uffy, 
you  have  told  us  all  about  what  lie  said 
about  Taylor,  Lupardis  and  others,  will 
you  please  tell  us  what  lie  said  about 
me  V ‘ Pliat’s  it  yez  are  axin'  ( Does 


yez  want  to  know  what  he  said  about 
yez,  Mr.  Goddard  ? Well,  sir,  he  said 

that  yez  were  the est  rascal  he  had 

ever  anything  to  do  with,  and  I think 
he  was  about  half  right,  do  ye  know.’ 
‘Take  your  seat,  Mr.  Duffy,’  was  the 
gruff  order  of  the  General.  The  audi- 
ence was  convulsed  with  laughter,  while 
a grim  smile  might  have  been  seen  upon 
the  visages  of  the  bench  of  dignified 
judges.” 

John  IJ.  Rutledge,  a native  of  Mary- 
land. came  to  ( Ihiofrom  Brooke  County, 
W.  Ya.,  in  1817,  settling  on  the  farm 
where  his  son  John  now  lives.  The 
journey  was  made  by  wagon,  bringing 
the  entire  family,  consisting  of  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Rutledge  and  nine  children.  John, 
who  was  then  in  his  seventh  year,  re- 
callsthe  journey  plainly, and  remembers 
distinctly  the  fact  that  lie  walked  nearly 
all  the  way.  1 1 is  father  had  previously 
entered  a piece  of  unimproved  land  in 
Section  6.  After  the  arrival  of  the  fam- 
ily, they  remained  with  John  Kirk  on 
Meigs  Creek  until  a cabin  could  be 
built  and  prepared  for  their  reception. 
John  D.  Rutledge  was  a blacksmith  by 
trade,  but  worked  only  at  farming  after 
coming  to  Ohio.  He  was  the  first  just- 
ice of  the  peace  of  the  township,  and 
held  the  office  twenty-one  years,  lie 
died  in  1852,  aged  seventy-eight  years. 
1 1 is  children  were  William,  Ann,  Eliza- 
betli,  Sarah  (Tavenner),  Susan,  John, 
Elijah,  Jacob  and  Mary  (Strong).  Sa- 
rah, John,  Elijah,  Jacob  and  Mary  are 
still  living,  all  in  this  township,  except 
Jacob,  who  resides  in  Muskingum 
( V>untv. 

John  Rutledge,  one  of  the  few  sur- 
viving early  settlers,  was  born  in  West 
Virginia  in  isio,  and  has  resided  in 
this  township  since  1 s 1 7.  lb1  has  fol- 
lowed farming  and  lives  on  the  old 
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homestead.  He  is  unmarried ; lias 
served  nine  years  as  justice. 

Christopher  Mummey  and  family 
came  to  Meigsville  Township  about 
1818.  He  was  a native  of  Maryland. 
He  settled  in  the  northern  part  of  the 
township,  and  continued  to  reside  here 
as  long  as  lie  lived.  His  son  John,  a 
successful  farmer  and  reputable  citizen, 
died  in  1863  on  the  farm  where  his  son 
Jacob  F.  now  resides.  Another  son, 
David,  resides  in  Kansas. 

Isaac  Connsil,  one  of  the  early  set- 
tlers of  Meigsville  Township,  was  born 
in  the  State  of  Delaware  in  1785. 
When  a child,  his  parents  removed  to 
Pennsylvania,  and  from  thence,  in  1811, 
in  company  with  a family  by  the  name 
of  Murray,  to  Ohio.  He  married  Miss 
Anna  Murray,  and  shortly  after  their 
marriage  removed  to  Meigsville  Town- 
ship, then  a very  sparsely  settled  region. 
Their  pioneer  life  was  replete  with  hard- 
ships and  privations.  A few  years  after 
his  immigration  they  had  the  misfort- 
une to  lose  their  house  and  its  contents 
by  fire.  He  was  without  money  with 
which  to  rebuild  and  furnish  liis  home; 
but  through  the  kindness  of  a neighbor 
he  was  enabled  to  erect  a new  house 
and  furnish  it.  Zanesville  and  Marietta 
were  the  nearest  points  from  which 
household  goods  could  be  obtained,  and 
he  had  to  transport  them  on  the  back 
of  a horse. 

The  Wilsons  are  of  Scoteli-Irish  ex- 
traction. Benjamin  Wilson,  the  pro- 
genitor of  the  family  in  this  country, 
emigrated  from  Ireland  in  1718.  and 
settled  in  New  Hampshire,  where  they 
founded  a town  which  they  named 
after  the  city  of  their  adoption  in  Ire- 
land, Londonderry.  John  Wilson  was 
the  son  of  Benjamin  and  father  of  John, 
Jr.  The  latter  came  from  New  Hamp- 


shire in  1815,  and  first  located  in 
Guernsey  County,  where  he  remained 
until  1818,  when  he  came  to  Meigsville 
Township,  where  he  bought  a quarter- 
section  of  land.  He  made  chairs  and 
spinning-wheels,  which  vocation  he 
followed  for  a livelihood  for  many 
years.  He  died  August  16,  1818,  aged 
eighty -one  years  ; his  Avife  died  February 

28,  1879,  aged  ninety  years  and  six 
months.  J.  D.  Wilson,  a son,  Avas  born 
in  Guernsey  County,  Ohio,  December 

29,  1817.  He  Avas  one  of  a family  of 
twenty-one  children. 

John  Boden  Avas  born  in  Ireland  and 
came  to  Meigsville  from  Belmont  County 
in  1829  and  bought  a new  farm  in 
the  south  part  of  section  21.  The  fam- 
ily Avere  in  extremely  limited  circum- 
stances. During  the  summer  Mr. 
Boden  Avas  employed  on  the  National 
Pike,  then  being  built,  Avhile  the  Avife 
and  the  children  attended  to  the  farm. 
In  1844  he  removed  to  Athens  County, 
where  he  died.  As  an  illustration  of 
pioneer  times  and  to  show  the  condition 
of  the  township  at  that  time,  the  follow- 
ing incident  is  given:  One  Sabbath 

afternoon  Mrs.  Boden  attended  a re- 
ligious meeting  at  the  school  house  near 
Avhere  is  uoav  the  McKendrie  Church, 
two  and  one-half  miles  east  of  McCon- 
nelsville,  about  fi\Te  miles  from  her  res- 
idence, which  Avas  Avithin  about  a mile 
of  where  is  uoav  Hooksburg.  During 
the  services  a rain  came  on  and  its  con- 
tinuance induced  her  to  tarry,  so  that 
soon  after  starting  it  became  very  dark, 
and  she  became  bewildered  and  finally 
lost  her  Avav. 

From  this  unpleasant  dilemma  she 
was  aroused  and  Avarned  of  a more  im- 
mediate danger  by  the  fearful,  inde- 
scribable howl  of  Avolves,  only  in  time 
to  take  refuge  in  a tree  beyond  their 
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reach,  where  she  remained  until  morn- 
ing, while  the  wolves  “their  vigils 
kept.”  She  had  left  her  home  in  charge 
of  her  small  children,  her  husband  be- 
ing absent. 

George  A.  Vincent,  a native  of  Penn- 
sylvania, came  from  Brooke  County, 
Va.,  with  his  family  of  six  children,  and 
settled  in  Meigsville  Township  in  1830. 
He  was  a mechanic  and  built  a saw- 
mill upon  his  farm.  He  died  in 
McConnelsville  in  1861.  He  was  prom- 
inent in  ante-bellum  days  as  an  anti- 
slavery man,  and  for  many  years  was 
one  of  the  magistrates  of  the  township. 

William  Harman  and  his  wife  Diana 
came  to  this  township  in  1819,  settling 
near  where  the  McKendrie  Church 
now  is.  . While  on  their  way  hither 
they  met  with  a great  loss,  being- 
robbed  in  Zanesville  of  money  and  sil- 
verware. The  Harmans  were  English. 

John  Harman,  son  of  William,  was 
born  in  England  in  1806,  and  came  to 
this  country  with  his  parents,  who  first 
settled  near  Philadelphia.  John  Har- 
man was  one  of  the  successful  farmers 
of  this  township,  where  he  died  in  1884. 
The  other  children  of  William  and 
Diana  Harman  were  Ann,  Elizabeth 
and  Diana. 

John  and  Mary  Jones,  who  were 
Welsh  people,  came  at  the  same  time 
with  the  Harmans.  They  afterward 
moved  to  Licking  County. 

As  early  as  1825  a log  schoolhouse 
was  erected  where  the  McKendrie 
Church  now  is.  James  Patterson  was 
the  first  teacher  there,  and  Sarah  Rus- 
sell the  second.  Other  early  teachers 
were  John  B.  Jones,  William  Johnson 
and  Charles  McCarty. 

The  first  store  in  the  township  was 
kept  by  Jeremiah  Ford  at  Unionville. 
With  slight  intervals  there  lias  been  a 
;i() 


store  there  ever  since.  The  first  store 
at  Mill  Grove  was  kept  by  Edward 
Holly. 

William  Perry  was  the  first  black- 
smith. His  shop  was  on  Perry’s  Run, 
near  Mill  Grove. 

The  first  mill  in  the  township  was 
John  Taylor’s,  a gristmill  and  sawmill. 
It  was  erected  near  where  Unionville 
now  is,  as  early  as  1820.  Prior  to  that 
time,  the  early  settlers  went  to  mill  at 
Olive  Green. 

The  early  elections  were  held  at  the 
house  of  Thomas  Murray,  grandfather 
of  Edward  Murray. 

Peter  Hanson  was  born  in  Maryland, 
February  24,  1795.  He  came  to  Bel- 
mont County,  Ohio,  when  young,  and 
was  a soldier  in  the  war  of  1812.  In 
1817  he  married  Amelia  Israel,  born  in 
Belmont  County  in  1793.  About  1829 
he  settled  on  the  farm  in  this  township 
where  he  remained  until  his  death, 
August  30,  1882.  His  wife  died  March 
23,1878.  Their  children  were  : Rachel, 
William,  Nancy,  Sarah  A.,  Mary, 
Reuben,  Robert,  Samuel,  Leander  and 
Hamilton.  Of  these,  William,  Sarah 
A.,  Robert,  Samuel  and  Hamilton  are 
dead. 

The  following  picture  of  pioneer  life 
in  Meigsville  is  furnished  by  an  old  resi- 
dent: “Every  family  raised  flax  from 

which  the  summer  clothing  of  the  fam- 
ily was  manufactured,  the  spinning, 
weaving  and  making  being  done  by  the 
women.  Sheets,  towels  and  grain-sacks 
were  also  made  in  the  same  wav.  In 
winter,  woolen  goods  were  worn.  The 
wool  was  carded,  spun  and  woven  by 
hand.  Grain  was  harvested  with 
sickles,  thrashed  with  Hails,  and  the 
grain  separated  from  the  straw  by 
dropping  it  through  a wooden  sieve 
into  a sheet  held  below  ; a windv  dav 
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was  usually  chosen  for  this  work, 
doing  to  mill  was  thought  to  be  one  of 
t lie  hardships.  In  portions  of  the  town- 
ship they  were  obliged  to  go  to  Luke 
( 'lmte,  on  the  Muskingum  River.  The 
grists  were  packed  on  horses,  and  go- 
ing to  mill  often  required  two  or  three 
days,  as  each  was  obliged  to  wait  his 
turn.’' 

Janies  and  Mary  Patterson  were 
among  the  early  pioneers  of  Meigsville, 
and  their  names  are  associated  with 
many  of  the  initial  events  in  its  history. 
Their  settlement  was  in  the  spring  of 
1 s 1 1*.  At  that  time  this  section  was 
destitute  of  roads,  mills,  and  in  fact  was 
almost  an  unbroken  wilderness.  Here 
and  there  a pioneer  had  carved  a hole 
in  the  woods  and  erected  a cabin,  but 
settlers  were  few  and  far  apart.  They 
were  obliged  to  go  to  Zanesville  to  mill. 
Mr.  Patterson  and  his  wife  were  sub- 
jected to  all  the  hardships  of  pioneer 
life,  a description  of  which  is  given  in 
another  chapter.  They  were  intelligent 
people,  and  appreciating  the  value  of 
educational  and  religious  advantages, 
they  aided  in  the  construction  of  the 
first  schoolhouse  and  first  church,  and 
it  is  said  that  Mr.  Patterson  was  the 
first  teacher,  lie  died  in  1879  at  the 
age  of  eighty -seven.  1 1 is  wife  is  still 
living.  James  S..  a son,  was  born  in 
1825.  lie  has  served  the  township  in 
several  minor  positions,  and  is  a worthy 
member  of  the  M.  E.  Church. 

In  the  autumn  of  1829  John  and 
Mary  Sillions  emigrated  from  Loudoun 
County,  Va..  and  settled  in  Muskingum 
( ,'ounty,  ( )hio.  The  following  spring  he 
came  to  Morgan  County,  and  settled  in 
Meigsville  Township,  where  the  elder 
Sillions  purchased  a farm,  on  which  he 
resided  until  1850,  when  he  went  to 
Cass  County,  Indiana,  where  he  died  in 


1855.  He  was  a very  reputable  gentle- 
man and  during  his  residence  in  Morgan 
County  was  one  of  its  best  citizens. 
Stephen  Sillions,  a son,  was  born  in 
Loudoun  County,  Va.,in  1817,  and  came 
to  Morgan  County  with  his  parents. 
He  has  been  a resident  of  the  township 
over  half  a century.  He  follows  the 
vocation  of  a carpenter  and  has  served 
his  fellow-townsmen  as  treasurer. 

William  and  Melinda  Ethell  came 
from  Loudoun  County,  Ya.,  in  1826,  to 
Belmont  County,  and  from  thence  to 
Meigsville  in  1884.  They  were  reput- 
able people  and  resided  in  the  county 
until  their  deaths,  the  former  in  1868. 
Mrs.  Ethell  died  in  1834.  A son, 
Fenton,  is  one  of  the  well-to-do  farmers 
of  the  township,  and  was  born  in  Vir- 
ginia. 

Samuel  Spencer  settled  in  Meigsville 
in  1829.  lie  was  born  in  Belmont 
County,  Ohio.  But  few  men  have  been 
identified  with  the  township’s  history 
for  a longer  period  than  he,  or  have 
made  a more  honorable  record.  David 
Spencer  was  born  in  Belmont  County 
in  1829,  and  is  one  of  the  prominent 
and  successful  farmers  of  the  county. 
He  has  served  the  county  as  magistrate 
and  clerk,  and  has  reared  a family  of 
twelve  children. 

Thomas  Richardson  was  a native  of 
Baltimore.  Md.,  where  he  was  born  in 
1798,  and  where  he  spent  his  early  life; 
from  thence  the  family  emigrated  to 
Jefferson  County,  Ohio,  where  they  re- 
mained for  some  time,  when  Thomas 
went  to  Wellsburg,  IV.  Ya.,  where  he 
engaged  in  distilling;  here  he  met  his 
destiny  in  the  person  of  Miss  Sarah  R. 
McDowell,  whom  he  married,  about 
1827.  Shortly  after  his  marriage  he 
came  to  Morgan  County  and  settled 
where  his  daughters,  Leah  A.  and  Sarah 
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J.,  now  reside.  His  pioneer  life  in 
Morgan  County  was  attended  with 
many  struggles  and  privations,  but  by 
perseverance  and  economy  lie  won  a 
home  for  his  children.  He  died  in  1882, 
His  son,  Goodsell,  occupies  a,  part  of 
the  old  homestead. 

In  1835  Hugh  and  Margaret  Porter 
came  from  Jefferson  County,  O.,  to 
Meigsville  Township,  and  in  the  follow 
ing  year,  1836,  William  and  Mary  Ten- 
nant emigrated  from  the  same  county. 
Mr.  Tennant  purchased  anew  farm  and 
erected  a cabin  in  the  woods  and  began 
the  construction  of  a home,  sharing 
with  the  neighbors  the  hardships  and 
privations  incident  to  life  in  a new 
country.  In  connection  with  the  devel- 
opment of  his  farm,  Mr.  Tennant  worked 
at  his  trade,  that  of  a cooper.  Mr. 
Porter  was  a weaver  and  a stonemason. 
Mr.  Tennant  was  a Presbyterian,  and 
was  identified  with  the  organization  of 
the  first  church  of  that  faith  in  the 
township.  He  was  also  an  ardent  friend 
of  public  schools.  William  M.  Tennant 
was  born  in  1848,  is  a ruling  elder  in 
the  Pleasant  Grove  Presbyterian  ( 'hurch 
and  for  some  years  was  engaged  in 
teaching.  His  grandparents  were  na- 
tives of  Ireland;  his  father,  of  Dauphin 
County,  Pa.,  and  emigrated  to  Jefferson 
County,  Ohio,  in  1817.  Hugh  Porter 
died  in  1873,  his  wife  in  1876  in  her  nine- 
tieth year.  William  Tennant  died  in 
1 880. 

-I.  P.  -Jett  came  to  the  county  in  the 
spring  of  1830.  He  was  a native  of 
Virginia,  whence  he  went  to  Louisiana, 
and  from  the  latter  state  to  Ohio. 
1 1 is  dislike  of  slavery  caused  his  re- 
moval north.  Mr.  .left  was  prominent 
among  the  early  abolitionists  of  the 
county. 

Abraham  Barnes  came  from  Phila- 


delphia in  1843.  He  was  poor,  having 
previously  been  an  employe  in  a cotton- 
mill.  After  coming  to  Morgan  Countv 
he  took  jobs  of  any  kind  that  were 
offered  until  he  had  saved  enough  to 
buy  a farm  of  forty  acres,  the  same  on 
which  William  Scott  now  resides.  In 
1846,  Mr.  Barnes  married  Margaret 
Welch,  by  whom  lie  has  six  children. 
He  is  a Presbyterian  and  a democrat. 

John  ().  Day,  Esq.,  present  justice  of 
the  peace  and  merchant  at  Mill  Grove, 
was  born  in  Front  Royal,  Ya.,  January 
26,  1848.  He  came  to  Morgan  County 
in  1871,  and  was  married  to  a grand- 
daughter of  John  Taylor,  one  of  the 
pioneers  of  the  township.  Mr.  Day 
located  at  Mill  Grove  in  1881. 

John  Robinson  was  born  in  County 
Donegal,  Ireland,  and  came  to  America 
in  1867.  He  settled  in  Meigsville 
Township,  where  he  secured  employ- 
ment in  . making  shingles  for  John 
Thompson.  From  this  insignificant 
beginning  he  has  become  one  of  the 
prosperous  farmers  of  the  township. 

Unionville  is  a pleasant  little  hamlet 
situated  in  the  eastern  part  of  the  town- 
ship. It  has  two  general  stores  and  the 
necessary  appointments  of  an  interior 
village. 

Neely vi lie  was  laid  out  by  Robert 
Neely,  one  of  the  early  settlers.  It 
was  originally  known  as  Newcastle,  but 
on  the  establishment  of  a postoffice,  the 
name  was  changed  to  Neelvville,  in 
honor  of  its  founder.  It  has  one  store 
kept  by  Thomas  J.  Neelv,  a grand- 
child of  the  original  proprietor  of  the 
village. 

('ll  I’KCH  KS. 

Mclu'iulrte  M.  h.  Cluti'ch. — Phis 
organization  is  one  of  the  oldest  Meth- 
odist societies  in  Morgan  County.  The 
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first  class  was  formed  at  the  house 
of  Philip  lvahler  about  1823,  and  con- 
sisted of  sixteen  members:  Philip 

lvahler  and  wife,  James  Patterson, 
William  Harman,  Diana  Harman,  Ann 
Harman,  Jane  Dickson,  Sarah  Put- 
ledge,  Susan  Rutledge,  John  Hughes, 
Esther  Hughes,  Rebecca  T.  Hughes, 
Tacv  McCarty,  Matthew  Elliott  and 
Joseph  Kirk  and  wife.  Philip  Kahler 
was  class-leader,  succeeded  by  Benja- 
min Hammond,  John  I.  Smith  and 
others.  First  regular  meetings  were 
held  at  John  Harman’s.  In  1828  a log- 
meet  ingh<  mse  was  erected,  30x40  feet, 
which  served  until  the  present  edifice — 
a neat  frame  structure — was  built  in 
1858.  In  early  years  the  membership 
was  large,  this  being  the  only  M.  E. 
Church  in  the  county  east  of  the  river. 
Revs.  Thomas  McCleary  and  Thomas 
Taylor  were  on  the  circuit  when  the 
first  class  was  formed. 


Unionville  M.  E.  Church. — We  have 
been  unable  to  correctly  ascertain  the 
date  of  the  organization  of  this  soci- 
ety. Reason  Ong  was  the  first  class- 
leader,  and  among  the  original  mem- 
bers were  Mrs.  Ong,  Solomon  King 
and  wife,  Mrs.  Mattie  Betts  and  her 
two  daughters,  Albert  Crossman  and 
wife,  Mrs.  Flora  Thomas,  Mrs.  Hetty 
Kidd  and  others.  Among  the  early 
pastors  were : Revs.  A.  D.  McCor- 
mick, Smith,  Ward,  Waters,  Hol- 
lister, Knowles,  Huston,  Edwards, 
Knowles,  Grimes,  Webster,  Cummings, 
Marsh,  and  others.  The  first  class  was 
organized  in  about  the  year  p849,  and 
was  held  in  a schoolhouse  until  the 
year  1868,  when  the  members  and  the 
order  of  I.  O.  O.  F.  jointly  built  a 
church,  which  they  now  occupy.  The 
cost  of  the  structure  was  about  $1,500. 
The  present  membership  is  29,  with  a 
Sabbath-school  of  35  pupils. 


CHAPTER  XXV. 


BEISTOL. 


Organization — Topography — Nativity  of  the  First  Settlers — David  Stevens,  the  Pioneer — 
Social  Gatherings  — Log-Rollings  -Raisings  — Corn-Shuckings — Quiltings  — Dances — 
Arthur  and  William  Jenkins — The  Fordyces Benj.  W.  Talbot — Land-Sharks — Ex- 

perience of  an  Early  Settler — Matthew  Wilson — Experience  of  an  Early  Mail  Car 
rter — Initial  Events — List  of  Early  Settlers — The  “Old  Bristol  Meeting-House” — 
Pioneer  Ministers— Johnny  Appleseed — Adrial  Huzzey,  the  Shoemaker  and  Preacher — 
Later  Settlers — New  Bristol — Churches. 


THIS  township  came  into  existence 
as  one  of  the  subdivisions  of  Mor- 
gan County,  July  7th,  1819,  at  which 
time  the  court  issued  the  following 
order : 

“ Whereas,  As  it  appears  that  our 
commissioners  of  Morgan  County  have 
set  off  a new  township  by  the  name  of 
Bristol, 

“ Ordered , That  said  township  be  en- 
titled to  two  justices  of  the  peace  ; and 
“ Wh  erects,  It  appears  that  there  is 
now  one  acting  justice  of  the  peace 
within  said  township, 

“ Ordered , That  the  qualified  electors 
be  authorized  to  assemble  at  the  house 
of  Mr.  Merwin,  in  said  township,  on  the 
24th  inst.,  for  the  purpose  of  electing 
one  other  justice  of  the  peace.” 

The  justice  referred  to  by  the  court 
was  David  Stevens.  Jlis  first  commis- 
sion was  dated  .Inly  8,  1815.  June  18, 
1818  lie  was  reappointed.  Both  com- 
missions are  signed  by  Thomas  Worth- 
ington, then  Governor  of  the  State. 

Bristol  is  situated  in  the  northeast 
part  of  the  county,  and  is  one  of  the 
most  fertile  and  prosperous  agricultural 


sections  in  this  part  of  the  state.  The 
township  is  well  watered  by  the 
branches  of  Meigs  Creek,  together  with 
Horse  Run,  a branch  of  Dye’s  Fork  of 
Meigs  Creek.  The  west  branch  is 
called  “ Mann’s  Fork,”  and  the  east 
branch,  which  is  the  middle  branch  of 
the  creek,  is  called  “ Beal’s  Fork.” 
These  branches  are  so  called  after  two 
of  the  first  settlers  upon  their  waters. 
The  bottoms  of  these  creeks  are  ex- 
ceedingly rich  and  productive  in  all  the 
cereals,  while  the  hills  produce  an 
abundance  of  rich  and  nutritious  grasses 
that  make  the  region  a very  desirable 
one  for  wool-growing,  which  is  one  of 
the  most  important  industries  of  the 
township.  The  inhabitants  are. a.  thrifty 
and  energetic  people,  and  have  done 
much  in  giving  the  township  the  prom- 
inent position  it  occupies  among  the 
other  townships  of  the  county.  Judge 
Gaylord  says  “that  perhaps  no  people 
in  the  pioneer  days  enjoyed  themselves 
more  rationally  and  actively  than  did 
the  people  of  Old  Bristol.  The 
Maine  Yankees  and  the  Pennsylvania 
and  Virginia  “Corn  Crackers,”  coming 
59 
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together  and  commingling  at  their 

© © © 

social  gatherings,  backwoods  fashion, 
made  to  themselves  lively  times.” 
Numerous  laughable  anecdotes  and  in- 
teresting scenes  are  related  as  taking 
© © 

place  among  the  old  pioneers. 

Ben].  W.  Talbot,  John  Kirk,  Job 
Armstrong,  Deveraux,  Zera  Patterson, 
the  Jenkinses,  Devols,  Fordyces,  Law- 
rences, Foutses,  Stevenses,  Wellses,  and 
others  were  all  prominent  characters  at 
that  day.  Young  and  muscular,  they 
were  all  active  in  all  enterprises,  ath- 
letic exercises,  and  social  gatherings, 
such  as  house-raisings,  log-rollings,  corn- 
shuckings,  balls,  quiltings  and  dances, 
and  then,  too,  they  were  prominent  at 
church,  weddings  and  funerals.  While 
under  the  “stated  preachings”  of  Rev. 
Elder  Adrial  Muzzey  at  “ ( )ld  Bristol” 
Meeting-House  (the  only  place  of  wor- 
ship in  the  township  for  many  years), 
the  people  were  mildly  reproved  for 
their  transgressions  and  timely  advised 
as  to  how  they  should  conduct  them- 
selves in  order  to  make  themselves 
acceptable  to  that  “ Divinity  who  shapes 
our  ends,  rough  hew  them  how  we 
will.” 

The  first  entry  of  Government  land 
within  the  present  boundaries  of  the 
township  was  made  in  1804  by  David 
Stevens  on  the  northeast  quarter  of 
section  30.  He  leased  the  land  to  one 
Abel  Gallant,  who  remained  on  it  until 
1808,  when  Mr.  Stevens  took  possession. 
Here  he  kept  tavern  until  1839,  when 
he  removed  to  Muskingum  County. 
He  was  a typical  pioneer  and  undoubt- 
edly the  first  settler  in  the  township. 
He  was  born  in  Stamford,  Conn.,  Feb- 
ruary 22,  1709.  From  Stamford  the 
family  came  to  Washington  County, 
Pa.,  in  1781,  and  from  there  to  Marietta, 
Ohio,  in  1790.  He  helped  build  the 


blockhouse  at  Waterford,  and  for  ten 
years  was  an  aid  to  Gen.  Rufus  Put- 
nam in  surveying  public  lands.  He  as- 
sisted in  opening  the  road  from  Wheel- 
ing, W.  Ya,,  to  Maysville,  Ivy.,  and  in 
the  year  1800  he  helped  cut  the  Water- 
ford and  Zanesville  trail.  His  name  is 
connected  with  many  of  the  initial 
events  in  the  history  of  this  part  of  the 
state.  In  1801  he  was  engaged  at  the 
Chandlersville  Salt-Works.  Salt  at 
this  time  was  sold  at  five  dollars  per 
bushel.  He  was  married  in  1802 
to  Eleanor  Bentley.  His  son  Elijah, 
now  living  in  Zanesville,  was  born  in 
1 804.  After  entering  his  land  in  Bristol 
Township,  which  was  at  that  time  a 
part  of  Meigsville  Township,  Washing- 
ton County,  he  moved  to  the  Hammond 
farm,  near  High  Hill,  Muskingum 
County.  Here  he  erected  a log  cabin 
over  a large  chestnut  stump.  This 
stump  was  used  by  the  family  for  many 
years  as  a table.  In  this  cabin  Mr. 
Stevens  “ kept  tavern  ” for  many  years 
and  had  the  honor  of  entertaining 
Gen.  Lewis  Cass,  Gov.  Meigs,  Bishop 
Asbury,  and  other  noted  men  of 
that  day,  all  of  whom  dined  from  oh' 
the  chestnut  stump.  Mr.  Stevens  was 
a remarkable  man  in  many  respects. 
Like  most  of  the  pioneers,  he  was  a 
great  hunter,  and  it  is  said  that  he 
killed  over  two  hundred  bears,  besides 
wolves,  deer  and  other  game.  He  had 
three  brothers,  all  men  of  powerful 
physique.  James  was  a physician  and 
settled  in  Washington  County,  Pa.; 
Samuel  at  ( 'handlersville,  ( )liio.  I )avid 
died  in  1861. 

The  Stevens  farm  on  section  36  was 
thought  to  be  a desirable  location  for 
the  county  seat.  One  of  the  advan- 
tages claimed  for  it  by  those  who  urged 
its  selection  was  that  it  was  nearest 
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the  “geographical  center’’  of  the  county. 
The  location  of  the  seat  of  county  gov- 
ernment was  a question  that  seriously 
agitated  the  people  oh  the  county  for  a 
time,  a full  account  of  which  is  given 
in  the  general  chapters. 

In  1804  John  Wilson  and  Henry 
Nichols  were  living  near  Dye’s  Fork,  but 
whether  in  Bristol  or  in  the  territory 
now  embraced  by  Manchester  is  not 
known. 

Arthur  and  Richard  Jenkins  came 
from  Marietta  and  settled  on  Bear  Run, 
on  section  twenty-eight  in  the  springof 
1816.  The  Jenkinses  were  Welsh  people. 
They  emigrated  to  this  country  in  1801, 
and  were  in  every  way  well  qualified 
for  the  ordeal  through  which  they  had 
to  pass.  Arthur  was  a man  of  family, 
which  he  brought  with  him  : there  were 
three  boys,  Thomas,  Richard  and  David. 
But  few  men  were  more  largely  identi- 
fied with  the  township  in  the  early 
days  than  Arthur  Jenkins.  He  was  a 
man  of  unquestioned  honesty,  an  in- 
dustrious and  thrifty  farmer  and  in 
every  sense  a worthy  citizen. 

William  Fordyce  was  not  only  one 
of  the  early  pioneers  of  the  township, 
but  was  connected  with  many  of  the 
events  in  its  history.  He  was  one  of 
the  early  justices  and  said  to  be  the 
first  clerk  of  the  township  after  it  be- 
came one  of  the  subdivisions  of  Morgan 
County.  It  is  stated  on  what  seems  to 
be  good  authority  that  he  was  a res- 
ident as  early  as  1804,  but  family  tra- 
dition and  the  statement  of  the  oldest 
native-born  resident  of  the  township, 
Mr.  David  L.  Jenkins,  places  his  set- 
tlement ten  years  later.  He  was  of 
Canadian  birth,  and  first  settled  near 
Marietta,  whence  lie  removed  to  Bris- 
tol in  1814.  With  him  came  his  family, 
consisting  of  his  wife  and  two  children, 


Nelson  and  Patience.  His  decease  oc- 
curred in  1862. 

The  year  succeeding,  the  arrival  of 
Mr.  Jenkins,  Benjamin  W.  Talbot  set- 
tled in  the  vicinity  of  the  Cotton  farm. 
He  came  from  Westmoreland  County. 
Pa.  Stanton  Fordyce,  John  Kick, 
Joseph  Deveraux.  Arphaxed  Devol.and 
Job  Armstrong  were  his  neighbors. 
For  many  years  he  kept  a tavern  on  the 
Barnesville  Road. 

Nearly  all  of  the  pioneers  were  men 
in  very  limited  circumstances  and  not 
infrequently  they  had  barely  money 
enough  to  locate  them  in  their  new 
homes  and  obtain  subsistence  for  their 
families  for  a limited  period.  The' 
would  “squat"  upon  a piece  of  land, 
erect  a cabin  and  make  a clearing  before 
they  had  entered  the  land,  trusting  to 
fortune  for  the  money  necessary  to 
make  the  purchase  of  the  government. 
In  many  cases  mercenary  speculators, 
or  “land-sharks,”  as  they  were  com- 
monly known,  would  enter  the  land 
and  then  bring  a suit  of  ejectment  if 
they  were  not  disposed  to  leave  peace- 
ably. A case  of  this  kind  occurred  in 
the  vicinity  of  Bone’s  Mill  about  IS2(>. 
The  pioneer  had  erected  a comfortable 
cabin  and  had  cleared  ten  acres,  and 
with  his  hoe  had  cultivated  a crop  of 
corn.  A speculator,  learning  that  tin1 
land  had  not  been  entered,  went  to  the 
land-office  at  Zanesville  and  purchased 
it.  Returning,  he  informed  the  occu- 
pant that  the  land  was  his  and  peremp- 
torily commanded  him  to  leave.  'There 
was  a strong  bond  of  unitv  existing 
between  the  early  settlers,  and  their 
isolated  positions  made  them  feel 
strongly  their  dependence  upon  one 
another  and  they  would  protect  each 
other  in  any  emergency.  < )n  learning 
of  the  action  taken  by  the  speculator 
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they  hastily  collected  together,  and  har- 
vested his  crop,  which  they  took  to  a 
place  of  safety.  They  then  placed  the 
rails  in  piles  and  put  some  combustible 
matter  in  the  cabin  and  set  fire  to  both 
rails  and  cabin,  then  started  the  report 
that  they  had  been  struck  by  lightning. 

Matthew  Wilson  was  one  of  the 
prominent  characters  in  the  early  his- 
tory of  Bristol ; he  came  in  the  spring 
of  1822.  lie  was  a soldier  of  the  Rev- 
olution and  participated  in  the  battles 
of  Germantown,  Brandywine,  Mon- 
mouth and  many  other  decisive  engage- 
merits  of  that  sanguinary  struggle. 
After  the  war  he  entered  the  service  of 
the  state  of  Pennsylvania  as  an  Indian 
scout,  and  was  thus  employed  for  seven 
years.  For  a long  time  he  carried  the 
mail  from  Pittsburgh  to  Presque  Isle 
(Erie),  when  the  entire  distance  was  a 
dense  wilderness.  After  he  had  become 
incapacitated  by  age  the  state  of  Penn- 
sylvania gave  him  a pension  of  thirty- 
six  dollars  a year,  and  the  general  gov- 
ernment also  made  him  a pensioner,  pay- 
ing him  ninety-six  dollars  per  year.  It  is 
said  that  he  would  live  upon  his  pension 
from  the  state  and  use  his  pension  from 
the  general  government  for  the  relief 
of  his  impecunious  neighbors,  many  of 
whom  would  have  lost  their  homes  had 
it  not  been  for  his  timely  aid.  Fie  was 
universally  esteemed  for  his  kindness 
of  heart.  He  died  in  1844,  aged  eighty- 
nine  years. 

James  and  Archie  McCollum  were 
early  settlers  on  the  southeast  quarter 
of  section  twenty-eight.  They  were 
Scotchmen  and  came  to  the  county 
previous  to  1819,  as  their  names  are  re- 
corded in  the  poll-book  of  the  first 
election  held  on  the  24th  of  July,  1819. 

Lovit  Bishop  was  the  first  blacksmith. 
II  is  shop  was  on  the  farm  now  owned 


by  Robt.  Evans.  He  welded  the  log 
chains  of  his  neighbors,  sharpened  their 
plowshares,  shod  the  horses  of  those 
who  were  fortunate  enough  to  have 
them,  and  received  his  compensation  in 
chopping,  log-rolling,  or  other  farm 
work. 

Jared  Andrews  was  one  of  the  early 
settlers  on  Mann’s  Fork.  He  was  a 
Yankee,  and  a very  benevolent  and  ec- 
centric man.  On  one  occasion  one  of 
his  neighbors,  a poor  man  by  the  name 
of  Atwell,  was  dangerously  ill,  and 
some  of  his  friends  thought  it  best  to 
hold  a prayer-meeting  at  his  house. 
One  of  them  in  passing  Mr.  Andrews’ 
home,  invited  him  to  go.  His  response 
to  the  invitation  was,  “Neighbors,  I 
can’t  leave  hum  to-night,  but  if  you 
will  take  it  I’ll  send  some  prayers.” 

On  receiving  an  affirmative  answer 
he  went  to  the  house  and  brought  out 
a large  ham  and  a pillow-case  of  flour, 
which  they  took  with  them.  His  re- 
sponse to  a salutation  was  invariably 
this  : “ I am  not  so  well  as  I Avas  yes- 

terday, but  much  better  than  I Avas  the 
day  before,” 

Lemen  Fouts  Avas  from  Brook  County, 
Virginia,  and  the  pioneer  on  the  Cotton 
farm.  He  Avas  a very  agile  and  muscu- 
lar man,  and  no  complement  of  men 
at  a log-rolling  or  raising  Avas  consid- 
ered complete  Avithout  him.  His  son, 
Lemen,  Jr.,  became  one  of  the  most 
prominent  citizens  of  the  county.  He 
Avas  colonel  of  the  1st  Regiment  Ohio 
militia,  and  afterwards  served  his  fel- 
loAv-citizens  as  Probate  Judge. 

A slier  Allen,  a Maine  Yankee,  Avas 
an  early  settler  on  Mann’s  Fork. 

One  of  the  prominent  pioneer  fami- 
lies Avas  that  of  John  D.  Parmiter.  He 
came  from  Hancock  County,  Maine, 
Avith  his  family,  which  consisted  of  In- 
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wife  and  six  children.  The  entire  jour- 
ney was  made  with  a one-horse  wagon. 
Ife  had  intended  to  settle  on  the  Scioto, 
but  learning  that  it  was  an  unhealthy 
locality  he  changed  his  intention.  He 
settled  in  the  south  part  of  Bristol.  He 
was  prominent  in  the  early  affairs  of 
the  township  and  died  in  Bristol  at  an 
advanced  age. 

William  Rowland  came  from  Penn- 
sylvania in  1816,  and  entered  three  hun- 
dred and  twenty  acres  on  sections  four 
and  five.  But  little  is  now  known  of  his 
history  further  than  that  he  was  un- 
married. But  although  he  was  not  the 
head  of  a family,  his  coming  brought 
quite  an  accession  to  the  township’s 
population,  as  with  him  came  his 
brothers  and  their  families,  numbering 
thirteen  in  all.  Robert  Rowland  mar- 
ried Esther  Hiatt,  daughter  of  Ezekiel 
Hyett,  of  Brooke  County,  Virginia. 
The  Rowlands  were  men  of  unspotted 
reputation.  Their  honesty  became  pro- 
verbial. 

George  Herring  was  also  a Pennsyl- 
vanian. He  settled  on  the  northeast 
quarter  of  section  nine.  He  was  a 
frontiersman  in  every  sense  of  the  term. 
He  built  his  cabin  on  the  east  side  of 
the  creek  and  for  many  years  devoted 
himself  to  hunting  and  trapping,  and 
it  is  said  that  he  paid  for  his  lands  from 
the  products  of  his  hunting  expeditions. 

John  Carlin  came  to  Bristol  in  1817, 
and  settled  on  section  five,  where  he 
purchased  one  hundred  and  sixty-four 
acres  of  land,  on  which  he  resided  un- 
til Ins  decease,  which  occurred  in  1835. 

Simon  Merwin  was  apioneerof  1819. 
He  was  a native  of  Arlington,  Vt., 
where  he  was  born  in  1783.  In  1810 
he  came  to  Zanesville.  Erom  there  he 
went  to  Marietta,  and  from  there  to 
Bristol.  lie  was  prominent  in  early  af- 


fairs. For  twelve  years  he  was  a mag- 
istrate and  for  a long  time  a deacon  in 
the  Baptist  Church.  He  had  a full 
share  of  pioneer  experiences.  On  his 
arrival  in  the  township  he  built  a cabin 
of  bark,  in  which  he  lived  until  the 
erection  of  a log  house,  like  other  pio- 
neers. He  went  to  Zanesville  to  mill 
with  an  ox  team,  following  a blazed 
trail.  He  died  in  1865.  His  wife,  nee 
Miss  Phebe  Napier,  was  born  in  Hud- 
son, N.  Y.,  in  1784;  died  in  1864. 

John  Ryan  was  one  of  the  early  pio- 
neers of  Ohio.  He  was  born  in  York 
County,  Pa.,  in  1782.  When  seventeen 
years  of  age  he  came  to  Belmont  Coun- 
ty, whence  lie  emigrated  to  Bris- 
tol in  1837.  He  married  Miss  Gerretta 
Mercer  in  1827.  She  was  born  in  Penn- 
sylvania in  1795,  and  died  in  1867; 
her  husband  in  1869.  A son,  Jesse 
Ryan,  is  one  of  the  prominent  farmers 
of  the  county,  and  resides  in  Bloom 
Township. 

In  the  fall  of  1819  Isaac  White  ho  use 
settled  at  the  head  of  Bear  Run,  on 
sixty-eight  acres  of  unimproved  land, 
which  he  had  purchased  of  Thomas 
McGraw,  one  of  the  pioneers  in  this 
part  of  the  township.  He  was  then  a 
young  man  and  unmarried.  He  had 
served  his  country  in  the  war  of  1812, 
and  his  military  experience  had  fitted 
him  for  pioneer  life  in  the  wilds  of 
Bristol.  He  was  a native  of  Augusta, 
Maine,  and  a cooper  by  trade.  He  fol- 
lowed his  vocation  for  a livelihood 
for  many  years.  lie  married  Miss 
Nancy,  daughter  of  Thomas  McGraw. 
and  reared  a family  of  three  children — 
Robert,  Eliza  A.  and  Maria  -I.  Robert 
was  born  on  the  old  place  May  31, 
1821,  and  has  been  a resident  of  the 
township  all  his  life.  He  married  Miss 
Sarah  Panniter,  daughter  of  John  I). 
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Parmiter,  one  of  tlie  pioneers  of  the 
township.  She  was  horn  in  1822.  Three 
children  were  the  result  of  this  union — 
Isaac,  John  and  Israel.  Isaac  is  a mer- 
chant in  the  village  of  New  Bristol. 

George  Henderson  was  from  Brooke 
County,  Ya.,  and  first  settled  in  Meigs- 
ville  Township  about  1824.  where  he 
entered  eighty  acres  of  land,  which  he 
improved  and  upon  which  he  lived  until 
1835,  when  lie  removed  to  Bristol  and 
purchased  the  farm  upon  which  he  now 
resides.  lie  married,  in  1823,  Miss  Cath- 
erine Henderson.  She  was  born  in 
Pennsylvania  in  1805;  lie  in  Virginia 
1803.  Eight  children  have  been  born 
to  them,  six  of  whom  are  living.  The 
name  of  Henderson  is  one  familiar  in 
Muskingum  County.  The  parents  of 
Mrs.  Henderson  were  among  the  early 
settlers  there.  Mr.  Henderson  is  a typ- 
ical pioneer,  hardy,  resolute  and  indus- 
trious. He  is  now  in  the  winter  of  his 
old  age,  and  can  take  a retrospect  with- 
out any  misgivings. 

David  Mercer  was  from  Belmont 
County,  and  one  of  the  early  settlers  of 
Bristol  Township.  He  settled  on  the 
farm  now  owned  by  James  Easlich  in 
1826.  He  was  a blacksmith  and  gun- 
smith. He  was  the  auger-  and  sickle- 
maker  of  the  county,  and  for  years  sup- 
plied the  county  people  with  these  im- 
plements, some  of  which  are  still  in  use. 
lie  married  Miss  Betsy  Smith  in  Bel- 
mont County.  Her  father,  Alexander 
Smith,  was  also  a pioneer.  He  was 
a very  religious  man,  and  in  the  early 
days  the  meetings  were  held  at  his 
house.  He  died  in  Bristol  at  an  ad- 
vanced age. 

David  Mercer  died  at  the  age  of 
eighty-three  on  the  place  where  he  first 
settled.  He  was  a man  highly  respected, 
and  left  a family  of  children:  Mary, 


now  Mrs.  Reese;  Bark  hurst,  Mrs.  Sarah 
Argo;  Mrs.  Nancy  Grey,  John  A., 
William  D.,  David  II.  and  Mrs.  Elzenia 
E.  Hardesty.  John  A.  was  born  in 
Bristol  in  1831,  and  moved  to  Malta  in 
September  of  1871.  He  married  Miss 
Lucinda  Kinsey,  of  Belmont  County,  in 
1857. 

Robert  ( 'unningham  was  born  in  Lan- 
caster County,  Pa.,  in  1799.  In  1823 
he  married  Miss  Sarah  A.  Cheffey.  She 
was  born  in  Jefferson  County,  Ohio, 
about  1804.  Soon  after  their  marriage 
they  emigrated  to  Brooke  County,  W. 
Ya.,  where  John  A.,  William,  and  David 
were  born,  the  former  in  1825,  the  latter 
in  1829,  William  in  1827.  In  1832  the 
family  came  to  Morgan  County  and 
settled  in  the  township  of  Bristol.  Mr. 
Cunningham’s  purchase  was  on  the 
southwest  quarter  of  section  21,  and 
consisted  of  eighty  acres  of  unimproved 
land.  On  this  farm  he  resided  until  his 
decease,  which  occurred  in  1868. 

Contemporaneous  with  the  settlement 
of  Mr.  Cunningham  was  that  of  his 
brother-in-law,  Jesse  Cheffey,  and  his 
family.  He  entered  a farm  adjoining 
that  of  Mr.  Cunningham  on  the  west. 
The  pioneer  lives  of  these  families  were 
replete  with  hardships.  At  times  they 
were  quite  disheartened,  and  had  it  not 
been  for  their  impecunious  condition, 
would  undoubtedly  have  left  the 
country ; but  1 >y  indomitable  perse- 
verance they  became  masters  of  the  sit- 
. nation.  The  hills  were  improved  and 
brought  abundant  crops;  and  with  the 
advancement  of  the  township  came 
those  perquisites  that  rendered  life 
pleasant  and  agreeable.  Of  the  sons  of 
Mr.  Cunningham,  three  became  residents 
of  the  township.  William  died  on  the 
old  farm  in  1879.  David  is  a resident 
of  Noble  County.  John  A.,  the  eldest 
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of  the  family,  is  one  of  the  prominent 
farmers  of  the  township. 

Samnel  Roberts  came  to  Morgan 
County  from  Loudoun  County,  V a., 
about  1827.  Ilis  first  settlement  was 
in  Muskingum  County.  He  remained 
there,  however,  but  a short  time,  when 
he  made  a permanent  location  in  the 
northeast  quarter  of  the  township  of 
Bristol.  He  was  the  original  settler 
upon  this  farm,  on  which  lie  resided 
until  his  death,  which  took  place  in 
1871.  He  brought  into  the  country  a 
family  of  nine  children.  Ephraim  and 
John  are  the  only  sons  now  residing  in 
the  township.  Ephraim  married  Miss 
Elizabeth,  daughter  of  Samuel  McCune, 
one  of  the  early  settlers  of  Bloom 
Township. 

Joseph  Devereaux  was  from  New 
England,  but  emigrated  to  Morgan 
from  Washington  County.  He  was  one 
of  the  pioneers  and  for  many  years 
la  git  a-  tavern  on  the  Barnesville  road 
on  what  is  now  the  Cotton  farm.  His 
house  was  the  rendezvous  for  the  militia 
of  the  county,  and  the  general  musters 
were  there  held. 

Jonathan  Van  Fossen  came  from 
New  Market,  Md.,  and  settled  on  sec- 
tion IS,  in  the  spring  of  1829. 

James  Beatty  came  from  Pennsyl- 
vania in  1888  with  his  family  of  seven 
children — five  boys  and  two  girls,  lie 
located  on  the  northeast  quarter  of 
section  6.  He  died  in  1888. 

Wilkes  Bozman  came  from  Baltimore 
County,  Md.,  in  November  of  1819,  and 
settled  upon  the  farm  now  owned  by 
David  Mercer,  lie  brought  with  him 
a-  family  of  six  children,  his  wife  having 
died  in  Maryland.  The  names  of  the 
children  were  Edward,  John,  Frances, 
Ruth,  Elizabeth  and  William.  He  died 
in  McConnelsville  in  18(52. 


Edmund  Murduck,  a native  of  the 
state  of  Hew  York,  came  to  the  south- 
ern part  of  this  township  and  settled 
near  Muttonburg  in  1824.  He  was  a 
carpenter  by  trade  and  it  is  said  that  he 
build  the  first  fanning-mill  ever  used  in 
Morgan  Countv.  He  was  an  energetic 
business  man  and  a successful  farmer. 
He  died  of  cholera  in  Louisville,  Ky.,  in 
1832.  He  married  Miss  Lydia  Murphy 
and  reared  a family  of  three  children — 
Jackson  C.,  Martin  Y.  and  William  T. 
Jackson  C.  is  a farmer  in  Malta  Town- 
ship; Martin  V.  is  deceased,  and  Will- 
iam T.  is  a prominent  farmer  of  Sulli- 
van County,  Ind. 

The  Chambers  family  are  tradition- 
ally descended  from  the  “ Bruce,”  one 
of  the  conspicuous  names  in  Scottish 
annals.  Alexander  Chambers,  the  pro- 
genitor of  the  family  in  this  country,  was 
born  in  Ireland  and  came  to  America 
in  1798  with  his  family  consisting  of  his 
wife  and  live  children-  -William,  John, 
Alexander,  Mary  and  Margaret.  They 
first  located  near  Mt.  Pleasant,  Ohio, 
where  they  remained  until  1812,  when 
they  removed  to  Belmont  County,  where 
the  elder  Chambers  died  in  1861  and 
where  Thomas  Y.  Chambers  was  born 
May  9,  1838.  Alexander,  the  youngest 
of  the  three  sons  of  Alexander,  Sr., 
was  born  in  1785,  and  came  to  Morgan 
County  in  1834  and  settled  on  the  farm 
now  owned  by  his  nephew,  Thomas  Y. 
He  died  in  Meigsville  Township  in  1878, 
aged  seventy-six.  William,  the  elder 
of  the  three  boys,  had  four  sons — Will- 
iam, Robert  E.,  Alexander  and  Thomas 
Y.  Robert  E.,  or  Judge  Chambers,  as  he 
was  familiarly  known,  was  born  in  I>el- 
mont  County,  and  became  one  of  its 
most  prominent  citizens.  Of  the  daugh- 
ters of  William — Jane,  Mary  A.,  Mar- 
garet and  Rachel — all  are  deceased 
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excepting  Jane.  Thomas  Y.  came  to 
Bristol  in  I860),  and  lias  identified  him- 
self with  the  best  interests  of  the  town- 
ship. He  has  been  for  nineteen  years 
one  of  its  magistrates,  and  for  many 
years  has  been  its  clerk.  He  married 
Miss  Lydia  Piper,  of  Belmont  County, 
and  to  them  have  been  born  six  chil- 
dren— Robert  V.,  George  P.,  Willie  A., 
Theresa  B.,  Laura  W.  and  Leah  J., 
who  died  in  infancy. 

In  1834  George  Henderson  moved 
with  his  family  from  Washington 
County,  Pa.,  to  Bristol  Township,  set- 
tling on  a farm  which  lie  had  purchased 
of  Alexander  Martin,  where  he  resided 
the  rest  of  his  life.  He  was  a success- 
ful farmer  and  a prominent  citizen.  He 
held  several  township  offices  and  served 
as  township  treasurer  several  terms. 
He  was  a Presbyterian  in  religion  and 
was  the  founder  of  the  Bristol  Presby- 
terian Church,  in  which  he  served  as 
ruling  elder.  He  died  in  1855  at  the 
age  of  seventy -three.  Ills  wife  died 
some  years  later  at  the  age  of  ninety- 
one.  Her  maiden  name  was  Mary 
Glenn,  and  she  was  born  in  Washing- 
ton County,  Pa.  They  brought  to  Ohio 
a family  of  two  daughters  and  six 
sons — Allie  (Mahan),  deceased;  Jane 
(Richey),  Muskingum  County  ; William, 
Geoige  J.,  Nathaniel  G.,  Robert,  John 
and  Jacob.  Nathaniel  died  in  1845, 
aged  twenty-one ; William  in  1851,  aged 
thirty-two.  George  J.,  John  and  Jacob 
reside  in  Bristol  Township  and  Robert 
in  Kansas. 

George  J.  Henderson,  ex-County 
Commissioner,  was  born  in  Washington 
County,  Pa.,  March  8,  1822,  and  came 
to  Ohio  with  his  parents.  He  received 
a common-school  education,  and  has 
followed  farming,  living  on  his  present 
farm  since  1846.  lie  entered  the  ser- 


vice of  the  United  States  in  August, 
1862,  as  captain  of  Company  C,  122d 
O.  A'.  I.  He  took  an  active  part  in 
raising  this  company,  and  served  as  its 
captain  until  discharged  on  a surgeon’s 
certificate  of  disability  in  February, 
1864.  lie  is  a.  leading  and  influential 
citizen,  and  has  served  twelve  years  as 
county  commissioner,  four  years  as 
township  trustee  and  three  years  as 
township  assessor.  Capt.  Henderson 
is  a republican  in  politics,  and  a mem- 
ber of  the  Presbyterian  Church.  He 
was  married  in  October,  1845,  to  Cath- 
erine Fonts,  daughter  of  Absalom  Fonts, 
of  Bristol  Township,  and  has  four  chil- 
dren living,  one  deceased:  Nancy  J. 
( Wilson),  Mary  (Hammond),  John  A., 
Allie  F.  (Cunningham),  living;  Wm. 
Isaac,  deceased. 

William  Hempfield  was  a sailor. 
About  1815  he  was  pressed  into  the 
English  service.  In  Nova  Scotia  he 
deserted,  and  from  New  York  to  Mari- 
etta he  worked  his  passage.  From 
Marietta  he  came  to  Bristol,  and  in  1816 
entered  from  the  Government  a tract 
of  land,  which  he  improved.  He  was 
quite  prominent  in  the  early  history  of 
Bristol  and  his  name  is  frequently  men- 
tioned in  the  initial  events  of  the  town- 
ship. He  died  in  Bristol  in  1880. 

Matthew  Scott  came  from  AYashing- 
ton  County,  Pa.,  about  1840.  His  com- 
ing brought  quite  an  accession  to  the 
township  population,  as  with  him  came 
his  family  of  wife  and  nine  children. 
His  son,  William  Scott,  now  occupies 
the  original  homestead.  Matthew 
Scott  was  a successful  farmer  and  a 
kind  neighbor.  He  died  in  Bristol  in 
1877,  aged  seventy -three  years.  Mrs. 
Scott  was  a native  of  Washington 
County,  Pa.  Her  maiden  name  was 
Sarah  Glover.  She  died  in  1848.  Of 
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his  children  there  are  now  living  in  the 
township  James,  Mary.  Nancy,  Will- 
iam and  Mrs.  Keziah  Wilson. 

William  II.  Cool  was  born  in  Wash- 
ington County,  Pa.,  December  24, 1813. 
He  learned  the  trade  of  a blacksmith, 
and  in  early  life  removed  to  Brooke 
County,  W.  Va.  Here  he  became  a 
river  trader,  plying  his  vocation  on  the 
Ohio  and  Mississippi  Rivers  from  Wells- 
burg,  Va.,  as  far  south  as  New  Orleans. 
Upon  his  last  trip,  in  1845,  misfortune 
overtook'  him  and  he  lost  much  of  the 
hard  earnings  of  former  years.  Upon 
his  return  he  abandoned  the  river  and 
came  to  Morgan  County  and  entered 
the  employ  of  Elijah  Stephens.  In 
1847  they  formed  a copartnership  for 
the  purpose  of  general  merchandising, 
in  which  business  he  continued  either 
in  company  with  others  or  alone  for 
over  thirty-five  years.  He  was  the 
postmaster  at  Bristol  from  1847  to  his 
decease  in  1882.  February  25,  1846, 
he  married  Miss  Nancy,  daughter  of 
Rev.  Samuel  Adams.  Mr.  Cool  was  a 
successful  business  man,  and  by  liis  kind 
and  courteous  deportment  endeared 
himself  to  a large  circle  of  friends. 

Joseph  McDonald  was  born  at  a place 
known  as  Robinson’s  Run,  ten  miles 
from  Pittsburgh,  Pa.,  April  21,1821. 
IBs  parents,  Joseph  and  Margaret 
(Forsyth)  McDonald,  were  of  Irish 
birth  and  came  to  this  country  on  the 
same  vessel  in  1801.  They  were  mar- 
ried iti  Pennsylvania  and  reared  a fam- 
ily of  ten  children.  In  1836  they  came 
to  Muskingum  County,  Ohio,  settling 
in  Blue  Rock  Township,  where  they 
both  died,  the  father  in  1871,  in  his  nine- 
ty-seventh year, the  mother  in  Inn1  eight  y- 
sixth  year.  Both  were  very  reputable 
people  and  worthy  members  of  the 
Presbyterian  Church.  .Joseph,  Jr.,  was 


reared  on  the  farm  of  his  father,  and  re- 
ceived a limited  education  fron  the  sub- 
scription schools  of  that  period.  His 
father  came  to  the  country  a poor  man 
and  settled  on  a new  farm,  and  the  ex- 
periences of  his  youth  no  doubt  fitted 
him  for  the  work  that  came  to  him  in 
after  years.  After  attaining  his  majority 
his  first  employment  was  in  clearing  and 
fencing  land  at  six  dollars  per  acre. 
When  not  thus  engaged  lie  labored  as  a 
farm  hand  at  thirty-seven  cents  per  day. 
In  this  way  he  learned  habits  of  industry 
and  the  practice  of  the  most  rigid  econ- 
omy. At  the  age  of  twenty-three  he 
married  Miss  Mary  Reed,  a native  of 
Washington  County,  Pa.  In  1858  he 
came  to  Bristol  and  bought  the  farm 
where  he  now  resides,  of  Zachariah 
Lawrence,  the  first  settler.  He  has 
reared  a family  of  nine  children  and  is 
classed  among  the  most  successful  of 
Morgan  County  farmers.  He  is  a Pres- 
byterian and  a democrat. 

John  McDonald,  while  not  an  early 
settler,  was  one  of  the  prominent 
farmers  of  the  township.  He  was  a 
Pennsylvanian,  and  in  an  early  day  his 
family  emigrated  to  Muskingum  County, 
whence  he  removed  to  Bristol  in  1847. 
Here  he  resided  until  his  decease  in 
1880.  He  married  Miss  Sarah,  daughter 
of  William  Fordyce,  one  of  the  pioneers 
of  the  county. 

William  J.  Shook  was  born  in  Bristol, 
February  26,  1840.  December  5,  1861, 
he  enlisted  in  Company  F,  78th  O.V.  I. 

! He  was  wounded  in  the  battle  of 
Shiloh,  and  was  detailed  as  an  ambu- 
lance driver,  and  was  in  every  battle  in 
which  the  division  was  engaged  during 
the  war.  lie  was  at  the  siege  of  Vicks- 
burg; with  “ Sherman  to  the  sea;”  in 
the  battles  of  Champion  Hills,  Lookout 
Mountain,  Atlanta,  Fort  Donelson, 
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Iuka,  Fort  Beauregard,  Charlestown, 
and  Jonesboro,  thirty-four  engagements 
in  all,  and  was  mustered  out  with  the 
regiment,  July  11, 1865. 

John  Augustus  C.  Leland  was  born 
in  Northumberland  County,  Virginia, 
in  1826.  He  was  the  son  of  Baldwin 
Leland,  a well-to-do  cotton  planter  and 
slaveholder.  At  the  age  of  seven 
years  he  was  left  an  orphan  by  the 
death  of  his  father,  his  mother,  a 
French  lady,  having  died  when  he  was 
a babe.  At  the  age  of  ten  lie  left  Vir- 
ginia with  a brother-in-law,  Peter  P. 
Cox,  who  settled  in  Guernsey  County, 
( )hio.  He  was  reared,  however,  by 
Mrs.  Elijah  Stevens,  a sister,  and  with 
them  came  to  Morgan  County.  His 
education  in  books  was  confined  to  the 
inferior  district  schools  of  that  day;  but 
in  that  other  school  in  which  the 
teachers  are  observation  and  experience, 
he  lias  been  an  apt  pupil.  For  three 
years  he  was  engaged  in  the  store  of 
Mr.  Stevens,  at  Bristol,  and  upon  at- 
taining his  ma  jority  was  married  to  Miss 
Huldah,  daughter  of  David  Stevens, 
the  pioneer  of  the  township.  Shortly 
after  his  marriage  he  bought  a new 
farm  of  seventy  acres  and  commenced 
life  as  a farmer.  In  1867  Mrs.  Leland 
died,  having  borne  him  five  children, 
three  girls  and  two  boys.  In  1871  he 
was  again  married  to  Miss  Sarah  I)., 
daughter  of  Richard  Jenkins,  the 
pioneer  in  the  section  of  the  township 
in  which  he  settled. 

Zacliariah  Peddicord  was  born  in 
Brooke  County.  West  Virginia,  and 
came  to  Morgan  County  with  his 
father,  Dorsey  Peddicord,  in  1831.  The 
elder  Peddicord  settled  on  the  farm 
where  his  son  Zacliariah  now  resides. 
He  resided  upon  this  place  until  his 
decease,  which  occurred  in  1853,  at  the 


age  of  seventy-six.  He  was  the  father 
of  eleven  children,  by  two  marriages. 
Zachariah  married  Miss  Laura  E., 
daughter  of  Thomas  Murphy,  who 
came  to  Bristol  from  Loudon  County, 
Virginia,  about  1820.  He  settled  near 
where  Mount  Zion  Church  now  is.  He 
married  a sister  of  Archie  McCollum, 
one  of  the  pioneers  of  the  township. 
Mr.  Murphy  died  in  1846. 

John  Hardesty  was  born  in  Mus- 
kingum County  in  1811,  and  has  been  a 
resident  of  the  county  for  over  a quar- 
ter of  a century.  He  first  engaged  in 
merchandising  in  Roland  and  thence 
came  to  Bristol  in  1883,  where  he  now 
resides. 

James  Harper,  one  of  the  substantial 
farmers  and  prominent  men  of  Bristol 
Township  in  his  day,  came  from  Bel- 
mont County  in  1845  and  settled  in 
Bristol.  He  brought  with  him  a fam- 
ily of  ten  children,  four  boys  and  six 
girls.  He  was  a farmer  and  stock- 
dealer,  and  a thorough  and  energetic 
business  man,  and  is  still  remembered 
as  one  of  the  foremost  citizens  of  the 
township  at  the  time  in  which  he  lived 
there.  He  died  in  Bristol.  After  his 
death  John  J.,the  eldest  son,  succeeded 
to  the  management  of  his  father’s 
affairs.  He  was  twice  married;  first, 
to  Miss  Rebecca  Lawrence;  his  second 
wife  was  Miss  Sophia  Davis.  By  this 
second  union  there  were  five  children, 
three  boys  and  two  girls — James  W., 
John  R.,  George,  Mary  R.  and  Lydia. 
John  R„  the  present  sheriff  of  the 
county,  was  born  in  Monroe  County  in 
184b.  James  W.  was  born  in  Belmont 
County,  O.,  in  1847,  and  is  a prosperous 
farmer  in  Homer  Township.  He  mar- 
ried. in  1872,  Miss  Esther  M.  Heston — 
three  children.  The  boys  are  self-made 
men,  and  but  few  stand  higher  in  pub- 
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lie  esteem  than  they;  and  their  positions 
are  due  wholly  to  their  own  efforts. 

John  King  was  born  in  Penn  Town- 
ship in  1837;  he  was  the  son  of  Abel 
King.  His  grandfather,  Michael  King, 
was  one  of  the  first  settlers  of  Penn 
Township.  August  27,  1861,  he  was 
mustered  into  the  service  of  his  coun- 
try as  a member  of  Company  F,  36th 
Regiment,  O.  Y.  I.  Tie  served  during 
the  entire  war  with  the  company  in 
which  he  enlisted.  Ilis  regiment  did 
efficient  service,  and  for  a year  was  in 
West  Virginia,  moving  thence  to  old 
Virginia,  where  they  were  engaged  in 
the  second  battle  of  Mannassas,  also 
the  battles  of  South  Mountain  and 
Antietam.  They  then  returned  to 
West  Virginia,  and  shortly  after  were 
attached  to  the  Army  of  the  Cumber- 
land. After  the  battle  of  Chickamauga, 
they  re-enlisted  as  veterans,  and  again 
they  were  transferred  to  West  Vir- 
ginia, going  thence  to  the  Shenandoah 
Valley,  where  under  Gen.  Sheridan 
they  fought  the  battles  of  "Win- 
chester and  Lynchburg.  Mr.  King  was 
mustered  out  September  3.  1864.  He 
is  now  one  of  the  prominent  farmers 
of  the  township. 

William  Phillips  was  born  in  Cadiz 
Township.  Harrison  ( 'ounty,  Ohio,  J une 
20,  1818.  While  an  infant  lie  met  with 
an  irreparable  loss  in  the  death  of  his 
father,  and  at  an  early  age  was  thrown 
upon  his  own  resources.  He  was 
reared  in  Harrison  ( 'ounty,  and  started 
in  life  as  a shoemaker,  to  which  trade 
he  had  been  apprenticed.  He  followed 
this  vocation  for  ten  years,  and  in  1837 
came  to  Morgan  County,  Ohio,  and 
settled  in  Meigsville  Township,  where 
he  purchased  a small  farm,  upon  which 
he  resided  six  years,  when  he  disposed 
of  his  property  and  went  West.  The 


Western  country  proving  uncongenial, 
he  returned  to  Morgan  County  and 
purchased  a farm  in  Bristol  Township, 
where  he  has  resided  for  a quarter  of  a 
century.  By  his  thrift  and  energy  he 
has  accumulated  a comfortable  com- 
petency, and  has  built  up  a reputation 
among  his  neighbors  and  friends  that 
is  worthy  of  emulation.  In  1838  he 
was  married  to  Miss  Polly  Brothers,  of 
Harrison  County,  Ohio,  where  she  was 
born  in  1822.  They  have  been  blessed 
with  a family  of  seven  children:  John, 
William.  Alexander,  Ella,  James, 
Charles  F.  and  Mary  J. 

INITIAL  EVENTS. 

It  is  extremely  difficult  at  this  time 
to  obtain  a just  conception  of  the  trials, 
inconveniences  and  hardships  of  the 
first  settlers  of  Bristol.  Remote  as 
they  were  from  villages  and  frequently 
without  money,  they  were  placed  in 
many  trying  positions;  but  they  were 
fertile  in  expedients  and  many  were 
possessed  of  much  inventive  genius, 
and  means  were  always  devised  to  at- 
tain their  desires.  Wagons  were  al- 
most unknown,  and  if  they  had  had 
them  they  would  have  been  useless,  as 
there  were  no  roads  on  which  they 
could  be  used.  Some  of  the  first 
wagons  were  made  by  the  settlers 
without  the  assistance  of  a wasun- 
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maker;  the  wheels  were  sawed  from  a 
log  of  suitable  size1,  and  destitute  of  hull 
or  tire.  Some  of  the  later  settlers 
brought  wagons  with  them,  and  these 
were  loaned  around  amoim  the  neiit'h- 
hors.  Some  had  carts,  and  frequent] v 
two  neighbors  would  construct  a watron 
by  using  the  wheels  of  their  carts.  A 
pioneer  harness  would  now  be  a rare 
curiosity.  The  breast  and  tongue 
chains  were  made  of  hickorv  withes. 
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the  traces  of  rawhide  or  elm  bark;  the 
collars  were  of  cornhusks,  sewed  with 
splits  of  oak.  In  another  chapter  will 
be  found  a vivid  description  of  the 
life  of  the  pioneers,  and  the  above  is 
merely  given  to  illustrate  some  of  the 
expedients  to  which  they  were  obliged 
to  resort  and  the  economy  they  were 
compelled  to  practice.  Ginseng,  maple 
sugar  and  deerskins  were  for  a time  the 
only  articles  that  would  command 
money.  Wheat  was  packed  on  horses 
and  taken  to  Zanesville,  where  it  was 
marketed  at  about  twenty-five  cents  a 
bushel.  This  was  the  price  of  that  com- 
modity in  1805.  In  1804,  however, 
from  some  cause  it  brought  two  dollars 
per  bushel. 

Hogs  ran  wild  in  the  woods  and  in 
the  fall  they  fattened  upon  mast,  and 
were  hunted  the  same  as  any  other 
wild  game.  For  lack  of  conveniences 
for  dressing  they  were  either  skinned 
or  the  hair  burned  off  by  placing  them 
on  a log  tire. 

The  first  settlers  of  Bristol  were  not 
deprived  of  postal  facilities.  As  early 
as  1808  David  Stevens  was  appointed 
postmaster  of  Meigsville  Township, 
which  then  embraced  all  of  what  is 
now  Bristol.  This  was  the  first  office, 
and  he  the  first  postmaster  of  which 
we  have  any  knowledge  in  Morgan 
County.  There  was  a post-route  es- 
tablished between  Marietta  and  Zanes- 
ville previous  to  the  year  1798.  In 
that  year  Daniel  Converse,  then  a young 
man  twenty-one  years  of  age,  carried 
the  mail  on  this  route  nearly  the  entire 
distance  on  horseback.  At  this  time 
the  country  between  Zanesville  and 
Marietta  was  a dense  wilderness  and 
infested  with  hostile  Indians.  On  one 
occasion  Converse  was  pursued  by  the 
savages,  anil  when  near  the  mouth  of 


Olive  Green  Creek,  which  he  was 
obliged  to  cross,  he  had  a very  narrow 
escape.  A large,  flat  log  had  been 
placed  across  the  creek  for  the  benefit 
of  foot  passengers,  but  the  ford  was 
located  one  mile  farther  up  the  creek. 

The  Indians  were  in  full  chase,  and 
elated  with  their  prospective  victory, 
they  made  the  hills  resound  with  their 
yells.  But  young  Converse  was  a boy 
of  rare  presence  of  mind  and  fertile  in 
resources,  and  without  a moment’s  de- 
liberation be  came  to  the  conclusion  that 
his  only  alternative  was  to  ride  bis 
horse  across  the  log,  for  if  he  rode  to 
the  ford  and  back  the  savages  would 
there  intercept  him.  It  was  a daring 
trip,  but  one  which  the  Indians  had  not 
anticipated  and  dared  not  undertake. 
II is  horse  seemed  to  comprehend  the 
situation  fully,  and  carried  his  young 
master  safely  across,  and  thus  saved  his 
life. 

About  the  first  thing  to  receive  the 
serious  attention  of  the  early  settlers 
was  the  question  of  roads.  They  usually 
found  their  way  to  their  new  homes  by 
trails  or  blazed  bridle-paths,  but  they 
saw  the  necessity  of  a more  convenient 
thoroughfare  for  the  transportation  of 
the  products  of  the  farms.  The  first 
road  in  the  township  was  the  Marietta 
and  Zanesville  road,  a return  of  which 
was  made  July  8,  1808.  It  was  for 
years  a post-route. 

One  of  the  earliest  routes  of  travel 
was  the  so-called  Federal  Trail,  said  to 
have  been  made  by  a portion  of  Gen. 
St.  Clair’s  army,  who  were  unable  to 
obtain  boats  for  transportation  to  Fort 
Washington.  The  trail  commenced  at 
Grave  Creek,  on  the  Ohio  River,  and 
running  westward  crossed  Dye’s  Fork 
of  Meigs  Creek  at  Renrock,  then  divided, 
one  branch  crossing  Bristol  Town- 
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ship  through  Sandhollow  and  passing 
through  the  northeast  corner  of  Bloom, 
and  thence  into  Muskingum  County, 
crossing  the  Muskingum  River  at  Gays- 
port. 

What  is  now  known  as  the  Barnes- 
vill'e  road  was  one  of  the  earliest  and 
most  important  roads  in  the  township. 
It  was  ordered  about  1820.  It  is  not 
the  purpose  of  the  writer  to  give  a de- 
tailed account  of  road-making  in  Bristol. 
New  roads  are  constantly  being  sug- 
gested and  old  ones  taken  up.  They 
have  always  been  a knotty  problem  for 
Bristol  people.  The  character  of  the 
soil  and  the  hills  render  the  building  of 
good  roads  an  exceedingly  difficult 
task. 

Mills  then,  as  now,  were  prime  neces- 
sities, and  the  pioneers  were  frequently 
obliged  to  go  many  miles,  through  an 
almost  trackless  wilderness,  carrying 
their  grist  upon  a horse.  If  the  mill 
was  located  upon  a small  stream  and 
the  water  was  low,  or  if,  as  was  fre- 
quently the  case,  there  were  many 
others  there  before  them,  they  had 
sometimes  to  wait  several  days  before 
their  turn  came.  The  pioneers  of  Bris- 
tol were  obliged  to  go  to  Zanesville  to 
get  their  grinding  done,  for  several 
years.  There  was  frequently  in  the 
neighborhood  someone  who  had  a hand- 
mill,  but  using  it  was  a very  slow  and 
tedious  process,  and  but  little  in  ad- 
vance of  that  more  primitive  way  of 
reducing  the  grain  to  flour — that  of 
burning  a hollow  place  in  a stump  and 
beating  it  with  a pestle  attached  to  a 
spring-pole.  About  1810  a log  mill  was 
built  on  Boat’s  Fork  by  Philip  Moore, 
which  he  operated  for  several  years. 
About  1825  he  built  a new  mill  of 
hewed  logs,  and  also  a sawmill,  lob 
lvennison  had  a hand-mill  for  vrindine- 
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corn,  which  was  frequently  used  by  the 
settlers.  Alex.  Mutchmore  had  a horse- 
mill  on  the  Cotton  farm.  He  also  had 
a distillery  at  the  same  place. 

Elijah  Stevens,  of  Zanesville,  states 
that  what  was  known  as  the  “ Cobb’s 
Mill”  was  the  first  in  the  vicinity,  and 
that  he  ground  corn  in  1810,  and  that 
in  the  following  year,  1811,  Taylor’s 
mill  was  built  at  the  forks  of  Meigs 
Creek. 

Mr.  Stevens  is  also  authority  for  the 
statement  that  Miss  Mary  Wilson, 
daughter  of  Deacon  Wilson,  of  Water- 
ford. taught  a school  at  the  house  of 
Stanton  Fordyce  in  the  year  1812,  and 
that  in  1814  Thomas  Sawyer  taught  a 
school  in  the  township.  One  of  the 
first  schools  in  Bristol  was  taught  by  a 
Yankee  by  the  name  of  Samuel  Shat- 
tuck,  in  a.  rude  log  cabin  previously 
occupied  by  some  squatter  or  hunter. 
It  was  located  in  what  is  now  district 
number  two.  The  floor  was  of  punch- 
eons, and  a hole  in  the  logs  four  feet 
high  by  two  feet  in  width  was  the  only 
place  of  admittance,  which  was  closed, 
when  necessity  required,  by  a puncheon 
set  up  endwise.  The  light  was  admit- 
ted through  greased  paper.  A huge 
fireplace  eight  feet  in  width  warmed 
the  house  in  winter.  In  the  center  of 
this  primitive  schoolliouse  sat  the 
teacher  during  school  hours  upon  a seat 
made  from  the  end  of  a log.  lie  was 
armed  with  a long  whip,  with  which 
he  could  reach  any  refractory  pupil  in 
the  room  without  getting  up.  The 
seats  and  desks  were  made  of  slabs. 
The  latter  were  retained  in  their  places 
by  wooden  pins  driven  into  the  logs. 
Among  the  pupils  who  attended  this 
pioneer  school  were  David  L.  Jenkins, 
Lovit  Bishop,  Mary  A.  Jenkins,  Austin 
Prouty,  Acus  and  Phineas  Allen.  liar- 
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rison  Stephens  and  Saphronia  Prouty. 
The  only  branches  taught  were  reading, 
writing  and  arithmetic.  One  of  the 
early  teachers  was  a fellow  by  the  name 
of  Perry,  a generous  and  liberal  (?)  man, 
who  on  certain  occasions  would  treat 
1 1 is  pupils  to  whisky  to  stimulate  them 
in  the  performance  of  their  duty. 

The  first  marriage  license  was  issued 
by  Levi  Barber,  July  12,  1816.  The 
contracting  parties  were  John  McKee, 
of  Guernsey  County,  and  Miss  Rachel 
I )eLong,  The  ceremony  was  performed 
by  ’Squire  Stevens. 

The  first  couple  married  in  Bristol 
after  the  organization  of  the  county 
was  William  Burris  and  Charlotte 
West.  The  license  was  issued  by  Sam- 
uel A.  Barker,  December  27,  1819. 

The  first  frame  house  in  the  town- 
ship was  built  by  David  Stevens  in 
18 1 3.  Isaac  Counsel  was  the  carpenter. 

The  iirst  brick  house  was  erected  by 
Arphaxad  Devol. 

Deveraux’s  sclioolhouse  was  the  first 
public  building  built  of  brick. 

John  F.  Talley,  county  surveyor,  ran 
all  the  subdivisions  of  the  township 
excepting  six  sections. 

The  first  tavern  was  kept  by  David 
Stevens  in  18(>8,  at  the  place  where 
Dye’s  Fork  of  Meigs  Creek  crosses  the 
Zanesville  and  Marietta  road.  Mr. 
Stevens  was  a genial  host  and  served 
his  guests  with  venison,  bear  meat  and 
wild  turkey. 

The  early  settlers  of  Bristol  evinced 
a decided  taste  for  military  affairs,  and 
in  all  the  general  musters  they  took  a 
prominent  part.  These  general  mus- 
ters were  looked  forward  to  with  a 
great  deal  of  interest,  probably  for  the 
reason  that  they  afforded  the  people  a 
little  relaxation  and  gave  them  an  op- 
portunity of  seeing  people  from  all 


parts  of  the  county  and  thus  gathering 
all  the  news.  For  many  years  these 
musters  were  held  on  the  farm  of  Jo- 
seph Devereaux,  on  the  Barnesville  road, 
in  the  western  part  of  the  township. 
Judge  Gaylord,  in  his  “ Reminiscences 
of  the  County,”  thus  describes  the  first 
muster : 

“It  was  upon  the  Devereaux  farm  that 
the  first  general  muster  of  the  first 
regiment  of  Morgan  County  militia  was 
held.  The  regiment  was  about  500 
strong  and  was  officered  by  Col.  Alex- 
ander McConnel ; B.  W.  Talbot,  Lieu- 
tenant-Colonel, and  Asa  Emerson, 
Major.  The  regiment  appeared  upon  the 
ground  fully  armed  and  equipped — some 
with  and  many  without  guns  ; some  with 
walking-sticks,  others  with  cornstalks, 
and  because  of  the  latter  being  the 
prevailing  arm  of  ‘offense  and  defense’ 
at  these  musters  they  were  everywhere 
called  the  ‘cornstalk  militia.’  As  these 
musters  were  a new  feature  in  the  pub- 
lic affairs  of  Morgan  County,  and  the  peo- 
ple being  of  a more  social  nature  than 
now,  full  of  fun  and  frolic,  they  came  in 
for  fifteen  miles  around — men,  women 
and  children — to  participate  in  and  wit- 
ness the  performances  of  the  day. 
Whisky,  cider,  apples  and  gingerbread 
were  consumed  liberally.  At  this  time 
whisky  was  the  prevailing  beverage 
and  universally  considered  an  article  of 
necessit  y,  especially  to  those  who  were 
in  any  way  exposed  to  the  vicissitudes 
of  the  weather  or  engaged  in  laborious 
employment.  Prohibitionists  were  then 
unknown,  and  a neighbor  who  failed  to 
offer  a friend  a drink,  even  when  call- 
ing at  his  house,  was  thought  to  be  a 
mean  and  stingy  fellow  and  as  much 
despised  as  if  he  failed  to  observe  other 
more  necessary  acts  of  hospitality.  At 
these  general  musters  fights  of  “fist  and 
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skull”  were  common.  The  combatants 
purposely  met  to  test  their  muscular 
superiority,  or  to  settle  any  differences 
that  might  in  the  past  have  been  exist- 
ing between  them.  At  this  first 
general  muster  appeared  the  Olive 
Green  Independent  Rifle  Company,. 
John  Whitmore,  Captain.  They  were 
the  observed  of  all  observers — one 
hundred  strong;  large,  sinewy, resolute, 
fierce-looking  fellows  from  the  town- 
ships of  Olive,  Olive  Green,  and  Centre. 
Their  uniform  was  entirely  home-made 
and  made  up  of  a deep  blue  hunting 
shirt  fringed  with  red,  and  butternut 
pants.  Every  man  was  well  armed 
with  a scpiirrel  ride.  The  officers  wore 
the  same  kind  of  uniform  as  the  pri- 
vates, and  were  distinguished  from  the 
common  soldiers  by  some  outlandish  in- 
signia of  rank.  They  would  go  through 
the  manual  of  arms,  march  and  counter- 
march, and  by  way  of  variety  give  a 
little  of  the  maneuvers  and  drill  of  the 
Indians.  In  this  way  they  gained  the 
applause  of  the  spectators.  Maj.  Em- 
erson made  his  debut  at  this  muster, 
in  company  with  other  regimental  and 
staff  officers, mounted  upon  a diminutive, 
untamed  young  charger.  The  Major 
in  person  was  long  and  lank,  standing- 
over  six  feet  in  his  stockings,  dressed 
in  gaudy  regimentals,  spurs  on  his  heels 
and  several  in  ids  head.  The  martial 
music  of  that  day  was  immense,  but  dis- 
cordant, and  the  Major’s  horse,  not 
having  an  ear  for  that  kind  of  music, 
took  fright  and  started  off  at  full  tilt — 
first  down  along  the  front  of  the  regi- 
ment, then  made  a like  exhibition  of 
himself  in  the  rear.  He  then  charged 
the  center  and  broke  it,  routing  whole 
companies.  The  unceasing  music  from 
a dozen  drums  and  the  spurs  on  the 
Major’s  heels,  added  to  the  shouts  from 


a thousand  throats,  increased  the  terror 
of  the  warhorse  and  the  prolongation 
of  the  Major’s  ride,  which  came  to  an 
ignominious  ending  in  a fence  corner. 
The  affair  disgusted  the  Major  and  he 
retired  from  military  life.  He  died 
many  years  ago  at  his  home  near  Luke 
( Chute,  in  Windsor  Township.” 

The  first  election  held  in  Bristol  was 
on  the  24th  day  of  July,  1819,  at  the 
house  of  Simon  Menvin,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  electing  a justice  of  the  peace. 
This  was  eleven  years  after  the  first 
settlement  in  the  township  by  David 
Stevens  in  1808.  From  some  cause  the 
pioneers  were  not  very  much  interested 
in  the  election,  as  only  twenty -four 
votes  were  cast.  Following  are  the 
names  : 

John  Bickford,  Andrew  Fonts,  Sam- 
uel Shattuck,  Daniel  Linsey,  Lovit 
Bishop,  Anderson  Underhill,  Jared 
Andrews,  Hugh  Osborn,  Ansel  Taylor, 
Thomas  Jenkins,  John  McCollum,  Will- 
iam Rowland,  Robert  Rowland,  Rich- 
ard Jenkins,  David  Sproat,  Benj.  W. 
Talbot,  William  Fordvce,  Archibald 
McCollum,  Joseph  Devereaux,  Lemen 
Fouts,  George  Herring,  Asher  Allen, 
Thomas  Stevens,  David  Stevens. 

At  an  election  held  two  years  after, 
June  30,  1821,  thirty-six  votes  were 
polled,  showing  either  a.  small  increase 
in  the  population  or  a decided  lack  of 
interest  in  politics  in  1819.  At  this 
election  the  following  electors  appeared 
for  the  first  time  and  voted  : 

Alexander  Martin,  I).  McAllister, 
Andrew  McAllister,  Stanton  Fordvce, 
-lames  Taylor,  Phillip  Moore,  -Fames 
Davidson,  Abraham  Davis,  Alex. 
Vaughn,  -lesse  Gibbs,  -lames  Finley, 
Levi  Whaley,  John  Knox,  Dan  Martin, 
John  Panniter,  Samuel  Fonts,  Edmund 
Murduck,  Thomas  Nott. 
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At  an  election  held  in  August  of 
1 823,  the  following  additional  persons 
cast  their  ballots : 

( ’hauncv  T).  Grey,  Daniel  Prouty,  Job 
Kennison,  Lovit  Cady,  William  Hemp- 
lield.  Seth  Andrews,  Wilkes  Bozman, 
Ezra  Kennison.  Ezra  Osborn,  Isaac 
Whitehouse,  Peter  L.  Lupardis,  Thomas 
McGrath,  Ebenezer  Ellis,  Zadock 
Dickerson. 

In  1824  the  following  additional  per- 
sons are  found  upon  the  record  as  par- 
ticipating in  the  affairs  of  the  township : 

Ad  rial  ITuzzey,  David  Howard,  Lot 
Workman,  William  Murray,  Jonathan 
P.  Lawrence,  William  Iloit,  Andrew 
Hossom,  Thomas  Knox,  Charles  Davis, 
James  Howard,  Mordecai  Bishop,  Alvin 
Fuller,  Thomas  Rowland,  A.  G.  Grubb, 
Philip  Bonham,  William  Barr,  Thomas 
Carlin,  Daniel  Lawrence,  Benjamin 
Taylor,  Uriah  Martin,  Absalom  Eouts, 
Job  Armstrong. 

The  above  undoubtedly  gives  the 
names  of  nearly  all  the  settlers  up  to 
1825.  A large  portion  of  them  were 
from  the  state  of  Maine,  while  the 
nativity  of  the  balance  was  pretty 
equally  distributed  among  the  following 
states:  Virginia,  Ohio,  Maryland,  West 
Virginia  and  Pennsylvania. 

THE  VILLAGE  OF  BRISTOL.* 

Bristol  Township,  with  all  its  enter- 
prise, energy  and  wealth,  so  promi- 
nently manifested  in  its  whole  history, 
has  failed  to  build  up  a village  of  any 
considerable  importance  within  its 
borders.  The  only  place  of  note  to  be 
found  in  the  township  is  the  village  of 
Bristol,  laid  out  in  1831  by  Thomas 
Stevens.  It  contains  in  its  survey 
about  fourteen  lots,  with  the  necessary 
streets  and  lanes  running  through  it  for 

* From  Gaylord’s  Reniinisoonces. 


the  convenience  of  its  inhabitants.  It 
is  on  the  Barnesville  road,  about  six 
miles  from  McConnelsville,  and  is  the 
central  business  point  of  the  township. 
It  is  in  the  suburbs  of  this  village  where 
stood  for  more  than  fifty  years  the  old 
Bristol  meeting-house — about  the  first 
house  built  for  public  worship  in  the 
county.  This  village  of  Bristol  has 
failed  to  flourish  and  spread  itself  to  the 
extent  contemplated  by  its  venerable 
and  public-spirited  proprietor.  Some 
envious  and  evil-disposed  person,  full  of 
expedients  to  blast  the  good  name, 
fame,  and  prospects  of  the  embryo 
village,  and  being  moved  in  his  hatred 
and  ill  will  by  that  evil  spirit  that  seems 
to  have  control  of  the  human  heart,  put 
into  circulation  a report  that  some  of 
its  inhabitants  had  a taste  for  mutton, 
and  mutton  they  would  have,  whether 
in  a legitimate  way  or  not.  These  out- 
side barbarians  who  had  lost  their 
mutton,  instead  of  leaving  their  ninety 
and  nine  unlost  sheep  and  going  forth 
in  a friendly  way  in  search  of  the  lost 
one,  in  their  hatred  and  contempt  of 
the  villagers  gave  the  town,  just  bloom- 
ing into  importance  and  notice,  the  con- 
temptible name  of  Muttonburg,  by 
which  name  it  is  now  known  far  and  near 
and  will  so  continue  to  be  known  and 
called,  it  is  feared,  until  the  Angel 
Gabriel  sounds  his  last  trump. 

RELIGIOUS  HISTORY. 

The  early  settlers  of  Bristol  were 
men  of  excellent  morals  and  who  had  in 
their  former  lives  received  religious  ad- 
vantages. Many  of  them  had  been 
members  of  some  religious  organization, 
and  in  their  new  homes  they  sadly  felt 
the  need  of  church  facilities.  As  soon, 
however,  as  a little  settlement  had 
been  formed  they  were  usually  visited 
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by  some  itinerant  minister  and  services 
were  held  at  some  cabin  accessible  to 
all.  The  first  of  these  pioneer  minis- 
ters in  Bristol  was  Rev.  Levi  Reeves, 
who  held  meetings  in  the  homes  of 
William  and  Stanton  Fordyce  and  Cas- 
per Hollenbeck.  Alvin  Fuller  was  an 
early  preacher  of  the  Baptist  faith.  He 
was  followed  a few  years  later  by  Rev. 
Russell.  Rev.  Samuel  Baldridge  was 
the  first  to  minister  to  the  spiritual 
wants  of  the  Presbyterians.  These 
missionaries  preached  to  the  people  long 
before  the  organization  of  any  church. 
They  were  men  very  zealous  in  their 
master’s  service,  and  endured  many 
hardships  and  privations.  It  is  said  of 
Rev.  Baldridge  that  “he  lived  near  a 
Master  whom  he  obeyed.”  Humility 
was  one  of  the  salient  points  in  his 
character.  When  he  prayed  on  a Sab- 
bath morning  he  and  his  hearers  were 
bowed  low.  He  preached  as  one  with 
a message  not  his  own.  There  was  no 
doubt,  no  hesitation,  no  doctrine  of 
probabilities  in  any  of  his  teachings. 

Rev.  John  Chapman,  or  “ Appleseed 
Johnny,”  or  “Johnny  Appleseed,”  as 
he  was  familiarly  known  among  the 
pioneers,  was  a man  remarkable  for  the 
depth  and  sincerity  of  his  piety.  A 
large  portion  of  his  life  was  devoted  to 
missionary  labor  among  the  new  settle- 
ments. He  frequently  was  barefooted, 
but  never  without  an  abundant  supply 
of  appleseeds  in  his  pocket,  which  he 
distributed  among  the  early  settlers. 
Some  of  the  oldest  orchards  in  this  and 
other  portions  of  the  state  are  said  to 
have  been  planted  by  him.  He  left 
this  part  of  the  state  about  1840,  an 
old  man,  and  it  is  said  that  he  contin- 
ued to  preach  and  plant  appletrees  be- 
yond tin;  pale  of  civilization  until  lie 
died.  In  1816  he  planted  a large 


orchard  on  the  farm  now  owned  by 
William  Argo,  in  the  western  part  of  the 
township,  for  a gentleman  by  the  name 
of  Fuller.  In  1818  Fuller  sold  the  farm 
to  a Massachusetts  gentleman  by  the 
name  of  Johnson,  who  placed  the  prop- 
erty in  charge  of  an  agent.  ( )n  visiting 
it  in  1822  he  was  somewhat  surprised 
to  find  that  his  young  orchard  had  been 
transferred  to  a farm  on  Bear  Run. 

Rev.  Adrial  Iluzzey  was  an  expounder 
of  the  faith  of  the  New  Lights,  an  or- 
ganization now  extinct  in  the  county. 
In  connection  with  his  ministerial  la- 
bors he  carried  on  shoemaking,  and  was 
frequently  found  plying  both  vocations 
at  the  same  time.  Lie  was  one  of  the 
earliest  ministers  in  the  township  and 
a man  of  many  eccentricities.  lie  must 
have  been  among  the  first  to  settle  in 
the  township,  as  Elijah  Stevens  says 
that  he  made  shoes  for  his  father's 
family  in  1 810.  In  those  days  it  was 
not  an  uncommon  sight  to  see  women 
going  to  church  barefooted,  and  if  any 
of  them  were  so  fortunate  as  to  have 
shoes  they  usually  carried  them  in  their 
hands  until  near  the  place  of  meeting. 
A venerable  pioneer  says:  “ I attended 
church  at  the  Old  Bristol  Meeting-House 
when  only  five  women  in  a large  con- 
gregation had  shoes.” 

Bristol  Meeting-  House. — This  was 
one  of  the  first  churches  erected  in  the 
county.  In  it  for  many  years  the 
pioneers  were  wont  to  assemble,  and 
the  spot  where  it  stood  is  hallowed  by 
many  associations.  It  was  erected  in 
the  year  1822.  It  was  built  by  the 
early  settlers  and  was  used  by  all  de- 
nominations and  frequently  for  other 
purposes.  It  was  quite  an  imposing 
structure  for  those  days.  It  was  con- 
structed of  yellow-poplar  logs  which 
were  neatly  hewed.  It  was  known  by 
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some  as  the  New  Light  Church,  there 
being  many  of  that  belief  in  the  im- 
mediate vicinity,  and  the  Rev.  Adrial 
Iluzzey,  the  expounder  of  the  tenets  of 
that  faith,  being  one  of  the  first  to  hold 
meetings  there.  It  stood  near  where 
the  Disciple  Church  now  stands.  It 
was  destroyed  by  fire  about  1870. 

( 'hristian  Church. — In  the  early  times 
the  people  living  in  the  immediate  vi- 
cinity of  what  is  now  New  Bristol,  or 
Muttonburg,  as  it  is  generally  known, 
were  adherents  of  the  Christian  Church 
until  they  became  members  of  other 
denominations.  Their  last  meeting  was 
held  at  “Old  Bristol  Meeting-House” 
about  1855.  About  the  year  1833 
Samuel  Adams  and  a few  others  moved 
into  the  vicinity,  and  made  the  initial 
effort  in  the  formation  of  what  is  now 
the  Christian  Church.  They  met  from 
house  to  house  until  the  erection  of  a 
church  about  two  miles  east  of  Old 
Bristol.  This  house  was  eventually  va- 
cated and  Old  Bristol  Meeting-House 
became  their  place  of  worship  until  it 
was  burned.  They  then  erected  another 
church  in  the  immediate  vicinity.  Rev. 
John  Beard  was  the  first  pastor.  He 
was  succeeded  by  Revs.  Dunn  and 
( )'Kyle.  Gardner,  White,  Roswell, 
Franklin  and  Bingman  were  prominent 
revivalists. 

Bristol  Presbyterian  Church  This 
church  was  established  in  the  sum- 
mer of  1835  by  those  who  had 
been  members  of  the  same  denomina- 
tion in  Western  Pennsylvania  and  Vir- 
ginia. After  the  erection  of  a church 
building  25x30  feet,  they  applied  to 
the  Presbytery  for  admission.  The 
Rev.  James  Moore  was  sent  by  the 
Presbytery  to  effect  the  organization. 
October  29,  1835,  Rev.  Moore  preached 
to  them,  and  after  the  services  the  fol- 


lowing persons  were  received:  Thomas 
Alexander,  Hester  Alexander,  George 
Henderson,  Mary  Henderson,  John 
Miller,  Jane  Miller,  Hugh  Scott,  Sarah 
Scott,  Mary  Moore,  Allie  Henderson, 
Jane  Henderson,  and  Abigail  Coalman. 
March  5,  1836,  George  Henderson 
and  John  Miller  were  ordained  and 
installed  ruling  elders.  In  November 
of  this  year  the  sacrament  was  admin- 
istered for  the  first  time  by  Rev.  Will- 
iam Wallace.  In  September  of  the 
following  year  Rev.  John  Arthur  be- 
came the  pastor.  June  28,  1839,  he 
was  succeded  by  Rev.  James  C.  Sharon, 
who  remained  until  the  autumn  of 
18±2.  In  the  spring  of  18±3  Rev. 
Benj.  I.  Lowe  was  employed.  lie  re- 
mained one  year.  The  pulpit  was  then 
vacant  until  1846,  and  that  year  Rev. 
Thomas  Smith  came,  remaining  until 
October,  1851.  In  November  of  1851 
Rev.  John  P.  Caldwell  was  installed. 
Under  his  pastorate  the  church  thrived 
to  such  an  extent  that  a new  building 
was  needed,  and  in  1853  the  present 
structure  was  erected  at  a cost  of  about 
$1,300.  In  1856  Rev.  Caldwell  left, 
and  the  church  was  without  a pastor 
until  December  26,  1857,  when  Rev. 
W.  M.  Grimes  was  employed.  He  re- 
mained until  1860.  In  October  of 
1862  Rev.  C.  C.  B.  Duncan  was  called. 
He  remained  three  years,  after  which 
Rev.  Grimes  returned.  He  was  suc- 
ceeded by  Rev.  C.  W.  Courtright,  N. 
C.  Helfrich,  W.  M.  Grimes,  C.  B.  Tay- 
lor, J.  A.  Baldridge  and  E.  W.  Fisher, 
the  present  pastor,  who  was  called 
September  1,  1883.  The  present  mem- 
bership is  about  150.  The  following 
have  officiated  as  elders : George  Hen- 
derson, John  Miller,  W.  11.  Smiley, 
William  Henderson,  W.  G.  Henderson, 
Hugh  Boyd,  Joseph  McDonald,  Samuel 
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Reed,  James  Aiken,  John  Henderson, 
John  Knight,  Solomon  Rowland.  Hugh 
Ogilvie,  Robert  M.  Henderson,  Mc- 
Cracken Wilson,  and  Wilson  Scott. 

Mt.  Zion  Church. — Mt.  Zion  Church, 
of  Bristol,  has  been  from  its  organi- 
zation one  of  the  strongest  country 
churches  in  Morgan  County.  At  the 
same  time  it  is  one  of  the  oldest,  having 
been  organized  by  John  Hammond  in 
1819.  The  records  having  been  lost,  it 
is  impossible  to  give  the  names  of  the 
original  members,  but  among  them 
were  the  Hammonds,  Devols,  Murphys, 
Ranersons,  Cuddingtons,  McCartys, 
Smiths,  Harmons,  and  others.  James 
Abbott  was  the  first  class-leader.  The 
first  church  building  was  of  logs;  it 
was  built  in  1821.  The  present  struc- 
ture was  erected  in  1850;  it  is  38x44 
feet,  and  cost  $1,200.  The  present 
membership  is  about  fifty.  The  society 
has  a flourishing  Sabbath-school  of  fifty 
pupils.  Of  this  church,  W.  T).  Mercer 
says  : “ There  is  probably  no  country 
church  in  the  state  that  so  many  people 
will  call  their  spiritual  birthplace.” 

Mt.  Carmel  Church. — Mt.  Carmel 
Church  (Methodist  Protestant),  is  lo- 
cated two  miles  northwest  of  Mt.  Zion 
Church.  It  was  organized  in  1827,  and 
a log  house  built  for  a place  of  worship. 
Nathan  Coleman,  James  Howard  and 
Alexander  Smith  were  among  the  prom- 
inent early  members  of  this  organiza- 
tion. 

Leba/non  Church. — This  society  was 
organized  and  a building  erected  in 

1830.  Elijah  Stevens  and  Wort- 

man  were  the  leading  members. 

Bristol  Grange  No.  80  was  organized 
in  1870  with  thirteen  charter  members 
and  William  Chandlers  as  master.  At 
one  time  the  order  was  quite  prosper- 
ous, and  had  one  hundred  members. 


The  society  has  a fine  hall,  the  lower 
part  of  which  is  occupied  as  a Grange 
store.  The  first  officers,  after  the  erec- 
tion of  the  building,  were  John  Hender- 
son, master;  Solomon  Rowland,  secre- 
tary; James  Scott,  treasurer;  John 
Whitney,  overseer. 

THE  PARMITER  FAMILY. 

The  Parmiters  are  of  English  de- 
scent. The  name  was  originally  spelled 
Palminter,  the  present  orthography  of 
the  name  being  quite  modern.  John 
D.  Panniter,  one  of  the  pioneer  set- 
tlers of  Bristol  Township,  was  born  in 
Massachusetts  in  1779.  When  a young 
man  he  was  married  to  Hannah  Rowe, 
and  shortly  afterward  they  settled  in 
Hancock  County,  Maine.  There  he 
Avas  engaged  in  farming  until  1813. 
In  the  spring  of  that  year  he  decided 
to  emigrate  with  his  family  to  the 
“ Ohio  Country,”  the  Scioto  Valley 
having  been  determined  upon  as  his 
future  home.  Accordingly,  lie  loaded 
into  his  one-horse  Avagon  his  family, 
consisting  of  Mrs.  Parmiter  and  six 
children,  and  in  due  course  arrived 
safely  at  Zanesville.  Here  he  Avas  per- 
suaded by  a man  named  Varnum,  avIio 
had  previously  settled  on  Meigs  Creek, 
to  change  his  plans  and  locate  in  the 
valley  of  the  Muskingum,  instead  of  on 
the  Scioto.  He  passed  the  winter  with 
his  family  at  or  near  where  Pnionville 
noAv  is.  There  were  then  about  six 
familieson  Meigs  Creek.  In  the  spring  of 
the  following  year  (1814)  he  leased  and 
settled  upon  an  unimproved  piece  of 
land  in  section  3,  Meigsville  Township. 

The  family  Avere  poor,  and  their  pri- 
vations and  inconveniences  were  many. 
They  li\red  five  years  on  this  place. 
Mr.  Parmiter  then  removed  to  section 
34,  Bristol  Township,  where  he  bought 
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twelve  acres  of  land,  for  which  lie  paid 
$30.  In  1830  he  removed  to  a farm  of 
80  acres,  which  he  cleared  and  im- 
proved, and,  by  the  daily  labor  of  him- 
self and  sons,  managed  to  pay  for. 
The  price  of  the  farm  was  $300,  for 
nearly  all  of  which  he  went  in  debt. 
A debt  of  that  magnitude,  in  pioneer 
times,  when  the  scarcity  of  money  was 
great,  was  more  formidable  than  one 
many  times  larger  would  appear  to 
a modern  farmer.  Mr.  Parmiter  was 
a kind-hearted  and  liberal  man,  and 
was  warmly  esteemed  by  all  who  knew 
him.  His  wife  died  in  1838.  He 
reached  the  ripe  age  of  ninety-four 
years,  and  crossed  to  the  other  shore 
in  November,  1872.  He  was  the  father 
of  six  sons  and  six  daughters. 

John  Parmiter,  Jr.,  son  of  John  D. 
Parmiter,  is  one  of  the  few  people 
now  living  to  whom  pioneer  life  was  a 
reality.  He  was  born  June  8,  1809,  in 
Hancock  County,  Maine.  His  early 


life  was  a continuous  lesson  of  hard- 
ship and  toil.  He  never  had  a pair  of 
shoes  until  he  was  thirteen  years  of 
age,  and  went  to  school  barefooted 
during  one  winter.  He  remained  at 
home  until  he  attained  his  majority. 
He  then  learned  the  carpenter’s  trade, 
at  which  he  worked  for  ten  years.  In 
1837  he  purchased  the  farm  on  which 
he  has  since  resided.  He  has  been  a 
prosperous  farmer  and  is  a most  worthy 
citizen.  In  1839  he  married  Elizabeth 
Bradley,  daughter  of  John  Bradley,  an 
early  settler  of  this  township.  She 
was  born  in  Virginia  in  1821.  Their 
union  has  been  blessed  by  six  children 
— Joseph,  Nancy  (deceased),  Benjamin, 
Mary  D.,  Henrietta  (Brown),  and  Sarah 
J.  (Bowen).  Mr.  Parmiter  has  never 
been  an  office-seeker.  In  early  times 
he  was  a captain  of  militia.  He  was 
justice  of  the  peace  for  six  years,  and 
is  an  elder  in  the  Christian  Church,  to 
which  he  has  belonged  many  years. 
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Union  Township  prior  to  the  erection 
of  Morgan  County  was  attached  to 
Deerfield,  and  was  among  the  last  cre- 
ated to  make  one  of  the  subdivisions  of 
Morgan  County.  At  the  October  term 
of  the  Court  of  Common  Pleas,  in 
1821,  the  following  order  was  issued : 
“Whereas,  It  appears  that  a new  town- 
ship, by  the  name  of  Union,  has  been 
created  by  the  auditor  of  Morgan 
County;  ordered,  that  said  township 
be  entitled  to  two  justices  of  the  peace, 
and  that  the  electors  of  said  township 
meet  at  the  house  of  Garrett  Caviner, 
in  said  township,  on  the  first  Monday 
of  December,  and  proceed  to  elect  two 
justices  of  the  peace  for  said  township.” 
The  surface  is  hilly,  but,  the  township  is 
well  watered  by  the  branches  of  Wolf 
and  Sunday  creeks.  The  former  with 
its  numerous  branches  drains  a large 
scope  of  territory  in  the  counties  of 
Washington  and  Morgan.  One  of  its 
branches  runs  through  Union  and  finds 
its  heads  in  Deerfield.  It  derives  its 
name  from  the  great  number  of  wolves 
found  among  its  hills  by  the  trappers 
of  early  days  who  visited  its  waters. 
Sunday  Creek  is  a branch  of  the  Hock- 


ing River,  and  finds  some  of  its  head 
springs  in  the  township,  and  one  of  its 
branches  runs  through  its  southwestern 
border.  It  was  so  named  by  the  gov- 
ernment surveyors,  who,  in  running  one 
of  the  range  lines,  pitched  their  camp 
upon  it  on  Sunday.  The  next  day,  in 
the  progress  of  their  work,  they  camped 
upon  a creek  further  north,  and  gave  to 
it  the  name  of  Monday,  and  then  finish- 
ing their  line  in  that  direction  they  had 
no  further  use  for  the  days  of  the  week, 
so  far  as  their  application  to  the  names 
of  creeks  was  concerned. 

The  township  being  the  latest  settled 
and  somewhat  out  of  the  way  of  early 
immigration  it  became  infested  by  a 
gang  of  outlaws  who  made  their  ren- 
dezvous upon  the  banks  of  Sunday 
Creek.  Their  operations  in  stealing 
horses  were  carried  on  for  several  years 
and  was  extensive,  and  the  gang  were 
not  entirely  broken  up  until  the  settle- 
ments became  too  dense  for  their  safety 
and  success.  In  fact  it  was  not  until 
after  the  indefatigable  efforts  of  W.  -I. 
Ramsey,  prosecuting  attorney  of  Mor- 
gan County,  that  they  were  entirely 
dispersed.  For  a long  time  the  region 
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was  known  as  “ Horse-thief  Valley,” 
and  a lost  horse  from  almost  any  part 
of  the  state  might  be  traced  and  found 
somewhere  upon  the  waters  of  Sunday 
Creek. 

For  many  years  the  greater  portion  of 
Union  was  an  unbroken  and  undisturbed 
forest,  the  resort  of  hunters  and  trappers. 
In  these  wild  forests  such  hunters  as  Abe 
and  Bill  Hughes,  the  Ward’s,  Love’s  and 
Priest’s  carried  on  for  many  years  un- 
molested the  hunting  and  trapping  of 
wolves,  bear,  deer  and  other  wild  game. 
But  the  construction  of  farms,  and  the 
disappearance  of  game,  robbed  them  of 
employment  and  they  departed  for 
territory  more  fitted  to  their  habits  of 
life. 

Of  the  early  settlers  of  this  township 
Belmont  County  furnished  a consider- 
able number.  Upon  upper  Wolf  and 
Sunday  Creeks  the  first  settlers  are  said 
to  have  been  Irish,  or  largely  so.  Some 
of  the  older  townships  of  the  county 
also  made  valuable  contributions  to  its 
population. 

John  Quigley  and  William  Corner, 
in  the  year  1811,  came  to  what  is  now 
Union  Township  and  entered  the  first 
quarter  section  of  land  entered  in  the 
township,  each  having  an  equal  interest. 
The  following  winter  they  built  the  first 
cabin,  and  in  the  spring  Quigley  occu- 
pied it.  Corner,  however,  did  not  make 
the  township  his  home  until  February 
of  1816,  at  which  time  he  settled  on 
Buck  Iiun,  near  Wolf  Creek.  He  was 
one  of  the  township’s  most  prominent 
citizens  and  was  largety  identified  with 
its  development.  A few  years  before 
his  death  he  removed  to  Malta,  where 
he  died  in  1881.  He  was  a native  of 
Cheshire,  England,  and  was  two  years 
of  age  at  the  time  of  his  father’s  settle- 
ment in  Windsor  in  1796.  Mrs.  Quig- 


ley was  a sister  of  William  Corner.  She 
was  a fine  type  of  the  pioneer  woman, 
and  it  is  said  that  she  gave  the  town- 
ship its  name.  The  following  incident 
in  their  early  life  in  Union  was  furnished 
the  author  by  her  brother,  William,  and 
is  evidence  that  some  of  the  pioneer 
women  were  possessed  of  as  much  cour- 
age as  their  husbands. 

Their  cabin  was  situated  on  the  Bot- 
tom. One  day  while  Mr.  Quigley  was 
at  work  on  the  opposite  side  of  the 
creek,  where  the  house  north  of  Wolf 
Creek  Church  now  stands,  Mrs.  Quigley 
came  with  her  knitting  to  where  her 
husband  was  at  work.  While  they 
were  sitting  on  a log  they  were  some- 
what startled  at  seeing  a bear  approach- 
ing. Quigley  called  the  dog  from  the 
house  and  put  him  on  the  trail,  when 
both  disappeared  in  a small  ravine.  It 
was  a peculiarity  of  the  dog  that  he 
never  barked ; but  soon  a noise  was 
heard  as  if  there  was  a contest  for  the 
right  of  way.  The  sound  was  followed 
until  they  came  to  Hemlock  Run,  where 
the  bear  was  discovered  making  efforts 
to  climb  a tree,  but  the  dog  would  pull 
him  back,  but  was  careful  to  avoid  his 
embrace  ; but  finally  he  succeeded  in 
making  his  way  up  a large  walnut. 
Quigley  then  started  for  William 
Oliver’s,  a distance  of  five  miles,  for  a 
gun,  while  Mrs.  Quigley  and  the  dog 
remained  to  watch  and  keep  the  bear 
up  the  tree.  On  his  return  with  Uncle 
Oliver  and  the  trusty  rifle,  bruin  came 
unceremoniously  to  the  ground,  and  as 
a prize  of  value  was  borne  home  on  a 
pole  suspended  between  them. 

It  is  at  this  time  difficult  to  give 
much  of  the  personality  of  many  of  the 
early  pioneers.  The  fact  that  they 
were  early  settlers  is  about  all  that  is 
known  of  them.  Edward  Miller,  John 
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P.  Rusk,  Henry  Hone,  "William  Ward, 
James  Grubb,  Isaac  Harris,  Aaron 
Wood,  Samuel  Short,  John  Tanner  and 
Robert  Hainsworth  were  among  those 
who  settled  early.  The  history  of  some 
of  these  pioneers  is  to  be  found  in  the 
chapters  devoted  to  other  townships. 

George  Coler  was  one  of  the  early 
settlers.  He  was  witty,  sharp,  and 
shrewd,  and  withal  a very  intelligent 
man.  At  the  time  that  Mr.  Amos  was 
laying  out  Ringgold  he  assisted  the  sur- 
veyors, and  it  became  necessary  for  one 
of  the  chainmen  to  wade  the  creek. 
Coler  suggested  that  it  would  be  a sav- 
ing of  time  to  strike  an  air  line  and 
work  it  out  by  algebra, 

Daniel  Davis,  from  Washington 
County,  Pa.,  came  to  Belmont  County, 
Ohio,  in  1S18,  and  in  1827  to  Union 
Township,  Morgan  County,  where  he 
settled  on  an  unimproved  place,  moving 
into  a house  without  door  or  window, 
lie  was  a farmer,  and  died  in  1859.  By 
his  first  wife,  whose  maiden  name  was 
Sarah  Carrol,  he  had  six  children,  of 
whom  two  are  now  living — Carrol,  of 
Union  Township,  and  Joshua,  of  Malta, 
He  afterwards  married  Mary  Allman, 
by  whom  he  had  eleven  children. 

Robert  Love  and  wife  were  amona: 
the  early  pioneers.  They  came  from 
Belmont  County,  Ohio,  in  1822.  They 
reared  a large  family.  John  Love,  one 
of  his  sons,  like  his  father,  was  a great 
hunter.  He  married  Sally  Frazier 
about  1830,  and  had  a-  family  of  seven 
boys  and  two  girls.  Robert  Love,  the 
present  postmaster  of  Ringgold,  is  a 
descendant. 

Aquilla  and  Elizabeth  Amos  were 
natives  of  Hartford  County,  Maryland, 
and  early  settlers  of  this  township.  In 
1829  they  emigrated  to  Belmont 
County,  and  from  thence  to  Monroe  in 


1832,  and  in  November  of  1835  to 
Union,  when  Mr.  Amos,  bought  the 
land  upon  which  Ringgold  is  now  situ- 
ated. He  was  a resident  until  1859 
when  he  removed  to  Meig’s  County.  He 
died  in  Athens  County  in  1866,  aged 
ninety-two  years ; his  wife  died  in 
1863.  Franklin  Amos  was  born  in 
Monroe  County  in  1833,  and  from  1874 
to  1881  was  clerk  of  the  township.  In 
1882  he  went  to  Trimble,  Athens 
County,  where  he  now  resides. 

Andrew  Vest  was  a prominent  citizen 
in  his  day.  He  was  a resident  of  the 
township  for  over  fifty  years. 

Samuel  D}d-ie  settled  on  Buck  Run. 
He  was  one  of  the  early  school  teachers, 
a man  of  influence,  and  of  more  than 
medium  abilities. 

Robert  and  Samuel  Stewart  were 
men  of  some  prominence.  Samuel  was 
county  recorder.  They  went  West 
about  1833. 

James  Glass  came  from  Belmont 
County  in  1826.  He  was  raised  in 
Washington  County  and  settled  on  sec- 
tion twenty-three,  where  he  resided 
until  his  decease  in  1879.  He  was  a 
prosperous  farmer  and  a reputable  cit- 
izen and  reared  a large  family,  ten  of 
whom  are  living:  Nancy  (Henderson), 
William,  Margaret  (Boyd),  Elizabeth, 
John,  Colwell.  Samuel,  Ruth,  James 
and  Thomas.  George  Parsons  was  a 
neighbor.  Both  were  old-time  whigs. 

David  Simpson  was  born  in  Ireland 
in  1797  and  settled  in  Union  township 
iu  1829.  He  was  subsequently  engaged 
in  mercantile  business  in  Malta,  from 
whence  he  removed  to  Licking  County, 
where  he  died  in  1867.  1 1 is  wife  {nee 

Elizabeth  Gregg)  was  born  in  Loudon 
County,  Virgina,  in  1803,  and  died  in 
Morgan  County  in  1836. 

T.  L.  Simpson,  a son,  was  born  in 
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Morgan  County  in  1835.  For  eleYen 
years  lie  superintended  the  affairs  of 
the  County  Infirmary.  He  was  a 
member  of  Company  H,  17th  O.  V.  I. 
From  a private  he  was  promoted  to 
First  Lieutenant.  lie  was  severely 
wounded  at  the  battle  of  Mission  Ridge 
in  the  left  arm.  He  died  from  a stroke 
of  paralysis  in  1885.  In  1865  he  mar- 
ried Miss  Susan  FI.  Cly,  April  13,  1S65, 
and  reared  a family  of  five  children. 

Lazarus  Pierce  and  family  came  from 
Pennsylvania,  to  Muskingum  County  in 
1816  and  about  two  years  later  to 
Union  township,  Morgan  County. 
Here  he  entered  three  quarter  sections 
which  he  cleared  and  improved.  They 
reared  ten  children.  George,  one  of 
the  sons,  married  Rebecca  Phillips,  of 
Muskingum  County,  a native  of  Vir- 
ginia, and  Avas  the  father  of  Zachariah, 
Elizabeth,  Mary  Ann,  Levi  P.,  Rebecca, 
Catharine,  Eliza,  Margaret,  Benjamin, 
Melissa,  Lorena  and  George.  Zachar- 
iah Avas  married  in  1847  to  Sarah  Ann 
Sailor,  of  Deerfield  toAvnsliip.  Chil- 
dren : Rebecca  Ann,  Mary  E.,  Silas, 
Zachariah  S.,  Benjamin,  William  M., 
Abraham  L.,  and  Elmey.  All  the 
family  belongs  to  the  Christian  Church. 
Mr.  Pierce  enlisted  in  1861  in  Company 
B.,  62d  O.V.  I.,  and  served  until  1862, 
when  he  Avas  discharged  on  account  of 
disability.  Lie  Avas  in  the  battle  of 
Winchester  and  other  smaller  engage- 
ments. 

LeAvis  Balding,  one  of  the  feAv  surviv- 
ing early  settlers,  w.as  born  near  Albany, 
New  York,  in  November,  1803.  In 
1805  his  parents  moved  to  West  Arir- 
ginia,  where  he  resided  until  his  mar- 
riage in  1884,  to  Sarah  Stewart,  of 
Monroe  County,  Ohio.  In  1833  he 
moved  to  Morgan  County  and  settled 
in  this  township  on  the  farm  noAV  owned 


by  Richard  Stanton.  He  reared  tAvelve 
children,  fUe  of  whom  are  iioav  living: 
James,  Wiljfam,  Mary  and  Belinda 
(tAvins),  and  Rlioda.  Three  of  the  chil- 
dren settled  near  the  old  home  and  tAvo 
in  Kansas.  Mr.  Balding  and  family 
belong  to  the  Desciples’  Church,  of 
Avhich  he  Avas  one  of  the  original  mem- 
bers. He  served  as  infirmary  director 
for  six  years,  and  as  justice  of  the  peace 
for  twenty  years.  He  has  also  served 
in  several  township  offices. 

Moses  Dawson  and  Avife  came  Avith 
their  family  of  ten  children  from  Bel- 
mont County,  Ohio,  in  1S32,  and  located 
on  a farm  Avhich  they  entered  in  section 
19,  the  same  iioay  OAvned  by  Mrs.  Shell. 
Moses,  the  sixth  son,  was  at  home  until 
twenty-four  years  of  age.  He  then 
married  Hannah  Tanner,  of  this  county, 
and  engaged  in  farming.  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
DaAvson  have  had  six  children,  one  of 
Avhom,  Mary  Ann,  died  in  her  sixth 
year.  Those  living  are  Eliza  J.,  Avife  of 
George  AY.  Scott;  John  AY.,  aaJio  mar- 
ried Clara  Torbert ; Alice,  noAV  Mrs. 
EllsAvorth  Scott ; Miles  E.,  and  Emma 
V.,  all  residing  in  this  county.  The 
family  are  members  of  the  Christian 
Church,  in  which  Mr.  Dawson  is  a dea- 
con. 

Frederick  Gladden  and  Rachel,  his 
Avife,  originally  from  Maryland,  came 
from  Belmont  County  in  1834,  and  set- 
tled in  Union  ToAvnsliip.  He  Avas  a 
farmer  and  a member  of  the  Christian 
Church.  Mr.  Gladden  died  in  1843, 
and  his  widoAV  in  1872.  Their  children 
were  Mary,  Haney,  Elizabeth,  Jacob, 
Frederick,  John  J.  (deceased),  William 
(deceased)  and  Silas  E. 

Silas  E.  Gladden  Avas  born  in  1833. 
He  followed  farming  and  teaching  in 
early  life.  He  is  one  of  the  prominent 
citizens  of  the  township,  and  has  held 
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the  offices  of  trustee,  justice  of  the 
peace,  etc.  He  is  a member  of  the 
Christian  Church.  Mr.  Gladden  was 
married  in  1860  to  Lois  Love,  and  they 
have  had  eleven  children.  One  is  de- 
ceased— Adolphus  S.  Those  living  are 
Eva  F.,  Ida  L,  Ada  S.,  Elmer  W.,  Wil- 
mer  T.,  Carl  A.,  Clarence  O.,  Elton  R., 
Ernest  O.,  and  Ivy  Blanche. 

Jacob  Tanner  and  wife  came  from 
; Pennsylvania  and  settled  in  Union 
Township.  Of  their  ten  children  five 
1 are  living — Hannah,  Haney,  John,  Eliza, 
j J.,  and  Jacob.  The  latter  was  born  in 
1851.  In  1869  he  married  Miss  Mary 
Weeden,  of  Deerfield  Township.  Both 
belong  to  the  Christian  Church. 

Hiram  Shepard  was  born  in  1811. 
In  1830  lie  came'from  Belmont  County 
and  located  in  Homer  Township.  In 
1837  he  married  Martha  Danford,  by 
whom  he  had  seven  children,  six  of 
whom  are  living.  William  Alexander 
Shepard  was  born  in  1842.  In  1867  he 
married  Miss  Georgie  Pedicord.  They 
have  one  child — Cassius  M.  Mr.  Shep- 
ard is  a farmer  and  a stock-raiser. 

Ilomer  M.  Blackburn  was  born  in 
Morgan  County  in  1837.  In  1862  he 
enlisted  in  Company  F,  122d  Regiment, 
O.  V.  I.  He  was  wounded  at  Pine 
Run,  Va.,  and  again  at  Cedar  Creek, 
Va.,  and  was  finally  discharged  at  Pe- 
tersburg, Va.,  March  11,  1865.  In  1865 
he  married  Miss  M.  F.  Phipps.  Both 
belong  to  the  M.  E.  Church.  Mr.  Black- 
burn is  successfully  engaged  in  farming 
and  stock-raising. 

Joseph  Miller  was  born  in  Guernsey 
County  in  1825,  and  resided  in  that 
county  until  twenty-wee  years  old. 

1 1 is  father,  Peter  Miller,  was  an  early 
settler  there.  Joseph  came  to  Morgan 
County  and  married  Miss  Elizabeth 
Lent,  in  Penn  Township,  in  1849.  In 


1850  he  moved  to  Malta  Township, 
where  he  resided  six  years ; then  settled 
in  Union  Township,  his  present  home. 
He  is  an  enterprising  farmer  and  a mem- 
ber of  the  M.  E.  church.  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Miller  are  the  parents  of  eight  children. 
Two  died  in  infancy.  Those  living  are 
Nathan  L.,  Jerome  D.,  John  W.,  Joseph 
F.,  Charles  H.  and  George  W. 

Benjamin  F.  Knight,  a prominent 
farmer,  was  born  in  Morgan  County  in 
1847.  His  father,  George  Knight, 
came  from  Maryland  and  was  an  early 
settler  in  the  county.  Benjamin  F.  re- 
sided at  home  until  his  marriage  to 
Miss  Sarah  E.  Thomas,  of  Chester  Hill, 
in  1871.  They  have  one  child — William 
Henry.  Mr.  Knight  is  a member  of 
the  Methodist  Church. 

William  Spurrier  was  born  in  Jeffer- 
son County  in  1821.  When  eleven 
years  of  age  he  came  to  Morgan  County 
with  his  parents.  His  father,  Richard 
Spurrier,  settled  in  Malta  Township. 
He  died  in  1857.  He  reared  a family 
of  four  sons  and  four  daughters.  Wil- 
liam was  married  in  1844  to  Elizabeth 
Miller,  who  bore  him  Matilda,  Anna, 
John  R.,  Emma  and  Betty.  Mrs. 
Spurrier  died  in  1856,  and  in  the  fol- 
lowing year  Mr.  Spurrier  married 
Sarah  Miller.  The  children  are  Wil- 
liam, Mary,  Sadie  and  Carie.  The 
family  belong  to  the  Christian  Church. 
Mr.  Spurrier  is  a prominent  farmer  and 
has  held  the  office  of  trustee. 

William  -1.  Williams  was  born  in 
Union  Township  in  1842.  November 
25,  1861  he  enlisted  in  Company  B., 
62d  ().  V.  I.,  in  which  lie  served  three 
years,  becoming  a veteran  January  1, 
1864,  and  participating  in  all  the  engage- 
ments of  tin1  regiment,  duly  18,  1863, 
in  the  charge  on  Fort  Wagoner,  he  was 
shot  through  the  thigh.  Until  wounded 
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he  did  not  lose  a day  either  on  account 
of  sickness  or  furlough.  August  16, 
1864,  at  Deep  Run,  Va.,  he  lost  both 
his  eyes  from  a gunshot  wound.  In 
January,  1865,  he  received  his  discharge 
because  of  the  loss  of  his  eyesight.  For 
bravery  in  action  he  was  given  two 
medals  of  honor.  The  recipients  of 
these  medals  were  selected  by  vote  of 
their  comrades.  He  was  married  in 
1864  to  Margaret  Pierce,  who  died  in 
1876.  Children — Mary  Louisa,  Clarissa 
A.  and  Howard.  In  1877  he  married 
Clarissa  Pierce.  Children — Albert  S., 
Sarah  M.,  Rosa  B.,  Walter  S.  and 
Grover  Cleveland. 

INITIAL  EVENTS. 

The  first  mill  in  the  township  was 
built  about  1828  by  William  Corner  on 
Wolf  Creek  on  section  13.  A mill 
was  built  by  William  Ward  on  Sun- 
day Creek  some  time  afterward. 
Samuel  and  Robert  Stewart  had  a 
horse-mill  on  section  four  which  was 
a great  convenience  to  the  settlers 
in  that  locality.  The  only  mill  in  the 
township  at  the  present  time  was  built 
by  William  Corner.  Andrew  Vest 
built  the  first  frame  house  and  Edward 
Miller  the  first  brick  dwelling.  William 
Corner  also  erected  a brick  house  at 
about  the  same  time.  Silas  Hickerson 
and  Joseph  Trimble  were  among  the 
first  preachers  and  the  first  church 
was  built  in  1829.  The  first  postoffice 
was  on  section  three.  William  McKit- 
trick  was  the  postmaster,  Andrew  Byers 
was  the  pioneer  pedagogue,  and  the  first 
schoolhouse  was  built  on  the  farm  now 
owned  by  Robert  Hainsworth  heirs. 
Byers  was  a gentleman  and  for  the 
time  a man  of  education. 

In  compliance  with  an  order  of  the 
Court  of  Common  Pleas  issued  October 


30,  1821,  the  pioneer  voters  of  the  town- 
ship convened  at  the  house  of  Garrett 
Caviner  on  the  third  day  of  December 
and  proceeded  to  hold  the  election 
ordered.  Lazarus  Pierce,  William 
Corner  and  Andrew  Scott,  acted  as 
judges,  George  L.  Corner  and  William 
Scott,  as  clerks.  Nineteen  pioneers 
cast  their  votes  as  follows:  Tobias 

Beckwith,  James  Scott,  Rat  ban  Green, 
George  Nulton,  William  Scott,  David 
Scott,  William  McKittrick,  George  L. 
Corner,  Daniel  Viall,  Robert  Hains- 
worth, William  Corner,  Andrew  Scott, 
Lazarus  Price,  Samuel  Stewart,  John 
Chappellear,  Garrett  Caviner,  James 
Prosser,  William  Lawrence  and  Archi- 
bald Scott.  John  Chappellear  received 
the  majority  of  all  the  votes  cast.  The 
election,  however,  was  contested  on  the 
ground  that  two  of  the  judges  were 
candidates.  The  case  was  tried  before 
William  Massey.  Joab  James  and 
Sylvanus  Piper,  “Free  Holders”  who 
in  their  report  say  “That  from  the 
testimony  produced  to  us  we  do  con- 
sider said  election  to  be  illegal  and  of 
none  effect.”  Another  election  was  or- 
dered and  held  February  2,  1822. 
Twenty -four  votes  were  cast  and  in 
addition  to  those  above  named,  the  fol- 
lowing pioneers  voted  for  the  first  time: 
Robert  Love,  John  Bradley,  Philip 
Warner,  Thomas  Rodman  and  Absalom 
Broderick.  John  A.  Chappelear  and 
William  Corner  were  elected.  July  9, 
1822,  an  election  was  held  for  a justice 
of  the  peace,  owing  to  the  resignation, 
probably,  of  one  of  those  elected  previ- 
ously. George  L.  Corner  received  all 
the  votes  cast.  It  appears  from  evi- 
dence on  file  that  notwithstanding  the 
decision  of  the  committee  of  investiga- 
tion on  the  first  election  that  John  A. 
Chappellear  was  commissioned  and 
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officiated  as  the  magistrate  of  the  town- 
ship until  the  election  of  Mr.  Corner, 
who  filled  the  office  acceptably  for  many 
years.  In  the  early  days  the  position 
was  regarded  as  an  important  one.  Its 
judicature  was  much  more  extended 
than  now,  and  besides  there  was  a cer- 
tain amount  of  dignity  attaching  to  the 
office  that  made  it  quite  desirable. 
The  “Squire”  was  always  regarded  as 
a person  of  distinction.  Justices  were 
required  to  give  bonds  for  the  faithful 
performance  of  their  duties,  which  con- 
sisted principally  of  conveyancing,  col- 
lections, marriages  and  the  trial  of 
cases  within  their  jurisdiction.  At  the 
time  of  which  we  write  juries  in  jus- 
tice courts  were  unknown.  Mr.  Corner 
on  one  occasion  forgot  to  renew  his 
bonds,  having  occupied  the  office  so 
long  and  with  characteristic  honesty 
called  the  attention  of  the  trustees  to 
the  fact  and  suggested  that  a new 
election  should  be  ordered,  which  they 
did.  A strong  man  was  placed  on  the 
democratic  ticket  and  the  contest  was 
an  exciting  one.  Mr.  Corner  was 
elected,  however,  by  a handsome  ma- 
jority. At  the  polls  he  made  a speech 
in  which  he  said  that,  inasmuch  as  the 
election  was  the  result  of  his  careless- 
ness, he  would  bear  the  entire  ex- 
pense. The  election  was  contested  on 
the  ground  of  bribery,  the  democratic 
argument  being  that  M r.  Corner’s  prop- 
osition was  that  in  effect.  The  case 
was  tried  before  (fen.  Robt.  McConnel, 
Jacob  Adams  and  William  Durbin. 
The  whole  township  was  summoned 
and  the  trial  consumed  an  entire  day 
and  the  democratic  aspirant  was  rele- 
gated to  private  life 

KINOGOM). 

The  land  upon  which  (lie  village  of 


Ringgold  is  situated  was  owned  origin- 
ally by  George  Gadd.  In  1835  he  sold 
the  farm  to  Aquilla  Amos,  who  im- 
proved it,  and  in  1846  platted  the  vil- 
lage. Bazil  Israel  was  the  surveyor. 
The  infant  village  was  named  in  honor 
of  Major  Samuel  Ringgold,  whom  Mr. 
Amos  had  known  in  his  boyhood,  and 
who  fell  in  one  of  the  battles  of  the 
Mexican  war.  In  L84T  William  B. 
Amos  opened  the  first  store.  lie  also 
packed  the  first  tobacco  with  a sword 
press.  Sanders  & Smith  were  the  first 
tobacco  packers  to  use  screw  power. 
For  a time  Ringgold  was  a flourishing 
village,  but  in  1860  it  ceased  to  expand 
and  since  that  time  business  has  de- 
creased in  volume.  Among  those  who 
were  identified  with  the  early  events  of 
the  village  were  W.  B.  Amos,  Powell 
and  Battin,  Jonas  Powell,  C.  D.  Brake, 
merchants;  O.  IT.  and  W.  B.  Williams, 
carpenters  and  undertakers;  Joseph 
Amos  and  Samuel  Byers,  shoemakers ; 
Lewis  Wood  and  I.  R.  Hay  cook,  built  the 
first  steam  sawmill.  James  L.  Porter 
was  the  first  postmaster.  The  office  was 
established  in  1847.  E.  Shepard  was  the 
first  blacksmith ; Vernon  Lewis  the 
first  wagon  maker;  Asa  C.  Rusk  kept 
the  first  tavern ; Joseph  M.  Amos 
burned  the  first  brick.  In  1847  Doctor 
John  Ashley  offered  his  professional 
services  to  the  people  of  Ringgold  and 
vicinity.  Two  years  later  Rivers  and 
Johnson  came  from  Kentucky  and  of- 
fered their  services  as  daguerrean 
artists. 

MORGAN  V I I.l.K. 

Morganville  is  situated  in  the  north- 
eastern part  of  the  township  and  was 
laid  out  by  S.  Short  in  1833.  The 
original  plat  with  one  addition  con- 
sisted of  thirty-seven  lots.  Andrew 
Byers  and  Jeremiah  Weston  were 
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among  the  early  merchants.  Byers 
and  Stranothan  were  doing  business  in 
Morganville  in  an  early  day. 

ROSSEAU. 

Rosseau  is  situated  in  the  southeast 
part  of  the  township.  It  was  laid  out 
by  Joshua  Davis  in  1835  or  1836. 
Some  twelve  years  before  this  time, 
George  L.  Corner  had  built  a tannery 
and  as  a necessary  adjunct  had  a small 
stock  of  goods.  The  tannery  was  ope- 
rated for  several  years  by  Mr.  Davis 
and  was  purchased  bv  him  in  1833.  In 
the  early  days  tobacco  was  the  principal 
product  of  the  adjacent  country,  and  to 
facilitate  its  manufacture  and  sale, 
Joshua  Davis  built  a packing  house 
which  was  occupied  by  John  and  Will- 
iam Ijams.  This  industry  infused  new 
life  into  the  little  hamlet,  and  for  a 
while  it  thrived  and  assumed  an  im- 
portance, commensurate  with  the  staple 
in  which  it  dealt  so  extensively.  But 
with  the  decline  of  the  tobacco  trade 
and  the  removal  of  Mr.  Davis  to  Malta, 
the  place  for  a time  put  on  the  appear- 
ance of  Goldsmith’s  “ Deserted  Village.” 
It  has  in  a measure,  however,  recovered 
from  its  misfortunes  and  it  now  has 
most  of  the  appointments  of  a small 
inland  village. 

BIOGRAPHICAL. 

ELI  C.  SMITH. 

Eli  C.  Smith,  an  early  pioneer  and  an 
honored  and  beloved  citizen,  died  at  the 
home  of  his  son  in  Malta  Township,  Nov. 
23,  1885,  in  the  ninety -fourth  year  of 
his  age.  He  was  born  in  New  Jersey, 
Oct.  15,  1792.  When  ten  years  of  age 
he  moved  with  his  parents  to  Fayette 
County,  Pa.,  and  there  at  the  age  of 
nineteen  he  was  married  to  Elizabeth 
Rounzoin.  In  1821  he  moved  with  his  ! 


family  to  Ohio,  settling  near  the  pres- 
ent Bernard  Mills,  in  Penn  Township, 
afterward  removing  to  Union  Town- 
ship. In  1833  his  wife  died,  and  the 
following  year  he  married  Ellen  Quig- 
ley, who  departed  this  life  March  8, 
1872.  He  was  the  father  of  Lovina 
(Hummel),  Aaron,  George  W.,  Sarah 
(Raney),  Elizabeth  (Sargent),  Solomon, 
Eli,  Rhoda  (Boal)  and  William  R.,  by 
his  first  marriage,  and  of  Arthur  T. 
Smith,  by  the  second. 

Father  Smith,  as  he  was  called,  was 
a devout  and  consistent  member  of  the 
Disciples  Church  for  about  seventy-five 
years.  He  was  a good  man  and  widely 
esteemed.  During  the  last  five  years 
of  his  life  he  resided  with  his  son,  W. 
R.  Smith.  His  health  was  good  for  a 
man  of  his  years  up  to  the  19th  of 
November,  when  he  was  stricken  with 
paralysis,  from  which  he  died  four  days 
later. 

WILLIAM  R.  SMITH. 

Wm.  R.  Smith,  son  of  Eli  C.  Smith, 
was  born  in  Penn  Township,  Morgan 
County,  March  17,  1829,  and  passed  his 
boyhood  in  Penn  and  Union  Town- 
ships. At  the  age  of  nineteen  he  was 
apprenticed  to  a blacksmith,  but  though 
he  learned  the  trade  he  has  followed 
farming.  He  married  Eliza  9.  New- 
man, daughter  of  David  Newman,  an 
early  settler.  She  ivas  born  in  Malta 
Township,  October  27,  1829.  The 
names  of  their  children  are  Seth,  Mary 
M.,  Solomon  F.,  Eli  W.,  Charles  E., 
Clara  E.  and  Sadie  (twins).  Mr,  Smith 
is  a republican.  Both  he  and  his  wife 
belong  to  the  Christian  or  Disciples 
Church. 

GEORGE  J.  CHAPRELEAR. 

The  Chappelears  were  among  the 
early  settlers  of  the  township  and  have 
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been  prominent  in  its  affairs  from  the 
time  of  their  settlement  until  the 
present.  James  Chappelear  and  wife 
( nee  Margaret  Cook)  came  from  Loudoun 
County,  Va.,  to  Zanesville,  Ohio,  in 
1819,  and  in  October,  1820,  settled  in 
Union  Township,  where  the  family  has 
since  resided.  Their  children  were 
William  A.,  John,  Charles,  George, 
Elliott  and  Ann  (Dorris),  all  deceased 
except  Elliott,  who  lives  in  Licking 
County. 

William  A.  Chappelear  was  horn  in 
Leonard  County,  Maryland,  January  28, 
1790,  and  married  in  Loudoun,  Va.,  a 
Miss  Bradford  in  1815.  They  settled 
in  Morgan  County  in  1820.  George  J. 
Chappelear  married  Elizabeth  Dawson 
in  1848,  and  is  the  father  of  nine  chil- 
dren, all  living  except  one,  who  died 
when  three  years  of  age.  The  names 
of  the  children  are  William  A.,  George 
W.,  John  B.,  Moses  D.,  Josiah  B.,  Mary 
J.,  Henderson  II.  and  U.  S.  Grant  and 
Elizabeth  E.  The  family  belong  to  the 
Christian  Church.  Mr.  Chappelear  was 
a member  of  Company  E,  78th  Regi- 
ment G.  Y . I.,  in  which  he  served  one 
year,  and  was  then  discharged  on  a 
surgeon’s  certificate  of  disability.  Ilis 
son,  William  A.,  married  Eliza  A. 
llanesworth  in  I860.  There  were  born 
to  them  seven  children.  The  two  eldest 
sons,  John  B.  and  George  J.  were  born 
m Loudoun  County.  He  reared  a family 
of  ten  children,  six  boys  and  four  girls, 


John  B.,  George  J.,  Henderson  A., 
James  W.,  Charles  A.,  Andrew  J., 
Sarah  A.,  Margaret,  Jane  C.  and  Rachel 
B.  He  was  a member  of  Company  I, 
53d  Regiment,  O.  V.  I.,  served  eighteen 
months  and  was  discharged  at  the  ex- 
piration of  his  term  of  service.  He 
was  in  several  severe  engagements,  in- 
cluding the  battles  of  Missionary  Ridge, 
Resaca,  Kenesaw  Mountain,  Atlanta, 
Jonesboro’,  etc.  Charles  Chappelear, 
brother  of  George  J.,  was  in  the  army 
and  died  in  hospital  at  Lebanon,  Tenn. 
IT.  S.  Grant  Chappelear  married  Ida  J. 
Gladden.  They  have  one  child.  Mary 
J.  married  S.  C.  Pierce.  They  have 
four  children.  George  W.  married  Han- 
nah J.  Wade.  They  have  six  children. 
John  B.  married  -lane  Wagoner.  Three 
children.  Moses  I),  married  Haney 
Kimball.  Two  children.  Josiah  B. 
married  Lucy  Rogers,  one  child  ; she 
died  in  1878.  Henderson  11. , married 
Amy  Martin.  One  child. 

Iledgeman  B.  Chappelear,  born  in 
Culpeper  County,  Va.,  in  1804,  came  to 
Morgan  County,  Ohio,  in  1827.  Lie 
was  married  in  1826  to  Miss  Mary  A. 
Clayton.  They  located  in  Union  Town- 
ship, and  had  two  children  born  to 
them.  The  eldest,  J.  II.,  lives  in  Homer 
Township,  the  youngest,  Thomas  J., 
Chappelear,  lives  on  the  old  home  place, 
and  is  to-day  one  of  the  largest  landed 
proprietors  in  the  county.  He  was 
elected  county  commissioner  in  1885. 
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HOMES. 

Introductory  a <=>  descriptive — Mineral  Resources — Oil — A Part  ok  Ames  Township  in 
1805 — Homer  ;'n  Marion  Tooetiier—  Population,  1820  to  1840 — Pioneer  Settlers — The 
Aldermans — ’ Lovells — Other  Early  and  Prominent  Families — Reminiscences  and 

Personal  His  dry — First  Improvements — Villages — Their  Origin  and  Date — Churches, 
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HOMER  is  the  southwest  township 
of  Moi  an  County.  It  is  a pop- 
ulous and  w»  l-j in  proved  section,  with 
agriculture  a'  C stock-raising  as  its  prin- 
cipal inclusti  es.  The  land  is  of  the 
best  grade  and  is  well-watered  by 
Federal  Creek,  Sunday  Creek,  and  their 
branches.  The  coal  underlying  the 
surface  is  of  a superior  quality  and 
thickness,  but  owing  to  a lack  of 
facilities  for  transportation  has  not 
as  yet  been  extensively  mined.  A 
superior  quality  of  fire-clay  is  found 
near  Mountsville.  A few  years  ago 
the  development  of  the  oil  territory 
along  Federal  Creek  attracted  much 
attention,  and  for  a time  it  seemed  as 
though  the  excitement  which  attended 
the  first  workings  of  the  Pennsylvania 
fields  was  to  be  renewed  here.  (See 
chapter  on  ‘‘  Resources  of  Morgan  Coun- 
ty ”).  But  so,  far,  that  ancient  and  hon- 
orable occupation,  tilling  the  soil,  has 
been  found  more  profitable  than  any 
other  by  the  people  of  the  township. 

Soon  after  the  organization  of  Athens 
County  in  1805,  the  whole  county  was 
divided  into  four  municipal  townships  : 
Ames,  Athens,  Alexander  and  Troy. 
Ames  Township  was  originally  bounded 


as  follows  : “ I Winn  i ng  at  the  northeast 
corner  of  the  county  (Athens),  thence 
running  west  to  the  northwest  corner 
of  the  county ; thence  south  to  the 
southwest  corner  of  township  No.  12, 
in  the  16th  range;  thence  east  to  the 
southeast  corner  of  township  No.  7,  in 
the  12th  range  ; thence  north  to  the 
place  of  beginning.” 

Thus  it  will  be  seen  that  Ames  town- 
ship included  both  of  the  townships, 
Homer  and  Marion,  in  1805.  Prior  to 
1820  Homer  was  formed  from  Ames; 
and  prior  to  1840  Marion  was  formed 
wholly  or  partly  from  Homer.  March 
11,  1845,  both  Ilomer  and  Marion  were 
set  off  to  Morgan  County.  1 S2<  > Homer 
township,  with  more  than  twice  its 
present  territory  had  201  inhabitants, 
of  whom  101  were  males.  In  1830, 
Homer  (including  the  present  Marion) 
had  636  inhabitants;  in  1840,  912. 

The  Alderman  family  were  among 
the  earliest  pioneers  of  this  township. 
In  the  spring  of  1808  Elisha  Alderman 
and  Job  Phillips  came  from  Clean,  N. 
V.,  and  made  a location  on  Sharp’s 
Fork  of  Federal  Creek,  being  favorably 
impressed  with  the  natural  advantages 
of  the  country,  and  deeming  it  a favor- 
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aU  "tion  for  the  establishment  of 
homes  they  returned  to  New  York,  and 
in  1810  emigrated  to  what  is  now  Mor- 
gan County,  with  a little  colony  of 
seventeen  people.  Upon  a lumber  raft 
upon  which  was  loaded  their  household 
effects  and  families,  they  floated  down 
the  Allegheny  River  to  Pittsburgh,  and 
from  thence  via  the  Ohio  to  Marietta 
where  they  traded  the  lumber  for  six 
hundred  and  forty  acres  of  land  in 
what  is  now  Homer  township.  The 
country  bordering  on  the  Allegheny 
and  Ohio  Rivers  was  at  the  time  of 
which  we  write  a dense  wilderness  with 
here  and  there  the  cabin  of  some  ad- 
venturous frontiersman,  and  perhaps 
no  better  idea  can  be  given  of  the  cour- 
age and  indomitable  energy  of  this  little 
band  of  pioneers  than  the  fact  that  they 
left  their  homes  and  with  their  worldly 
possessions  and  their  families  upon  a 
raft  of  lumber,  undertook  a voyage  of 
n early  fl  ve  hundred  miles  upon  un  kno  w n 
waters,  and  into  a country  almost  unin- 
habited, and  perhaps  their  only  incen- 
tive was  the  probable  benefit  that 
might  in  after  time  accrue  to  their  de- 
scendents.  The  names  of  the  colonists 
were  Elisha  Alderman  and  wife,  Elisha 
Jr.  and  wife,  Job  Phillips  and  wife, 
John  Stewart  and  wife,  James  Ward 
Smith  and  wife,  Rachel,  Elijah,  Hosea, 
Lucy,  Eliliu  and  Annar,  all  of  whom 
were  sons,  daughters  and  sons-in-law  of 
Elisha  senior.  All  were  identified  with 
the  early  history  of  the  township. 
Elisha,  who  was  the  progenitor  of  the 
Alderman  family  in  Morgan  county, 
lived  to  an  advanced  age  and  died  in 
the  township.  Elisha  Jr. reared  a larne 
family  and  was  quite  promptly  identi- 
fied with  the  early  affairs  of  that  sec- 
tion. He  removed  to  Iowa  about  1850, 
where  Ik;  died.  James  Ward  Smith, 
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who  married  Esther  Alderman  was  a 
well-known  citizen  and  highly  esteemed. 
Elijah  died  in  the  township  at  an  ad- 
vanced age.  He  reared  a family  of 
eighteen  children,  one  of  whom,  Rev. 
J.  W.  Alderman,  is  pastor  of  the  First 
M.  E.  Church,  of  Burlington,  Iowa. 
Hosea  was  a man  well  1 .own.  He  was 
a Methodist  in  his  ^ ous  belief  and 
prominent  in  the  affan,  of  the  church. 
He  was  emphatically  m pacemaker,  and 
in  early  times  was  f recently  called  to 
adjust  differences  between  his  neigh- 
bors. He  reared  a onily  of  eight 
children,  but  one  of  w,.  mi,  Arza,  one 
of  the  prominent  business  men  of  Mc- 
Connelsville,  resides  in  tUe  county. 

Reuben  Rice  was  an  ebrly  settler  on 
the  land  now  belonging1  to  the  Mans- 
field Petroleum  company.  William 
Try  on  was  a pioneer  on  toe  farm  now 
owned  bv  Mrs.  Mary  A.  Wells. 

The  oldest  men  now  living  in  the 
township  (1886)  are  James  McLain  and 
James  Adams. 

James  McLain  was  born  in  Washing- 
ton County,  Pa.,  June  24,  1799. 

WTien  two  years  of  age  he  came  with 
his  father  to  Belmont  County,  Ohio, 
where  he  remained  until  nine  years  of 
age,  thence  removed  to  Licking  County 
and  lived  until  eighteen  years  old.  In 
1817  he  settled  in  Penn  Township,  near 
Pennsville,  removing  thence  to  Homer 
Township  twenty  years  later.  lie  mar- 
ried Sarah  Howard,  daughter  of  Charles 
Howard,  an  early  settler  of  Morgan 
County  and  the  first  justice  of  the 
peace  in  Penn  Township,  and  was  the 
father  of  Samuel,  Charles  and  James, 
who  live  in  Oregon  ; Ruth,  Thomas  and 
John,  of  Homer  Township;  Timothy, 
Rosanna  and  Catharine,  deceased. 
John  McLain,  born  in  Home)*  Town- 
ship in  1840,  married  Elizabeth  McMul- 
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len.  Their  children  are  Roscoe  S.,  Sa- 
die E.  and  Timothy  A. 

Other  early  settlers  in  Homer  Town- 
ship (some  of  them  in  that  part  of  the 
original  township  of  Homer  now 
known  as  Marion  Township)  were 
Sharp,  on  the  stream  still  known  as 
Sharp’s  Fork ; Champlin,  Reuben  Rice, 
the  Lovells,  from  Massachusetts;  John 
Beardsley,  from  Virginia;  Peter  Vore, 
William  Tryon;  the  Joys,  after  whom 
the  village  of  Joy  was  named;  the  Far- 
leys, Starlings,  Proutys,  Browns,  Car- 
penters, Withams,  Moodys,  McLains  and 
others. 

The  first  sawmill  in  the  township 
was  erected  by  Thomas  Dougherty,  Sr., 
on  the  farm  now  owned  by  Martin  1ST. 
Moody. 

The  first  church,  a structure  of  hewed 
logs,  was  erected  near  Mountsville, 
about  1840. 

The  first  schoolhouse  was  in  the  Al- 
derman neighborhood,  near  Joy.  The 
second  stood  near  Elliott’s  Cross  Roads, 
on  the  farm  then  owned  by  William 
French.  The  third  was  in  the  Hyde 
district. 

Probably  the  first  brick  house  in  the 
township  was  erected  by  Hosea  Aider- 
man  in  1822. 

John  Wright  came  to  Homer  Town- 
ship from  Washington  County,  Pa.,  in 
1829,  locating  on  the  southeast  quarter  1 
of  section  18,  and  purchasing  his  farm 
of  A.  G.  Brown  of  Athens  for  a horse. 
Mr.  Wright  was  a native  of  Connecti- 
cut. The  only  representative  of  the 
family  now  living  in  Homer  Township 
is  his  son  John.  The  latter  married 
Mary  Hurd. 

Captain  Thomas  S.  Lovell,  one  of  the 
prominent  early  settlers  of  Homer,  was 
born  in  Barnstable,  Mass.,  in  December, 
17*5.  in  early  life  he  followed  the  sea, 


making  forty-one  voyages  across  the 
Atlantic.  In  1814  he  settled  on  the 
farm  now  owned  by  his  son  John  W. 
His  family  was  about  the  fourth  in  the 
township.  The  old  log  house  in  which 
Captain  Lovell  and  bis  brother  Russell 
passed  the  first  winter  is  still  standing. 
Captain  Lovell  was  wholly  unused  to 
farming  and  to  pioneer  ways,  yet,  by 
adapting  himself  to  circumstances,  he 
managed  to  get  along  comfortably  and 
well.  He  served  as  justice  of  the  peace 
one  term.  His  wife’s  maiden  name 
was  Charlotte  N orcross,  and  she  was 
the  mother  of  seven  children : Char- 
lotte A.,  deceased,  was  the  wife  of  J. 
W.  Spurr;  Susan  G.  married  John  E. 
Vore;  Georgiana,  deceased,  married 
George  Walker;  Thomas  R.  married 
Lorina  Ellis;  O.  M.  married  Rosanna 
Jenkins;  Augustine  married  Eliza  A. 
Joy ; John  W.  married  Eliza  J.  Wheeler. 
John  W.  Lovell,  born  in  1827,  is  the 
father  of  J.  Alfred,  O.  M.,  Eliza  J.  (El- 
liott) and  Georgia. 

The  Elliotts  belong  to  an  early  and 
prominent  family.  Elijah  Elliott  was 
born  m Belmont  County,  Ohio,  Septem- 
ber 20,  1806,  and  resided  in  that  county 
until  twenty -five  years  of  age.  He 


County,  and  in  August,  1881,  removed 
to  Homer  Township,  locating  on  sec- 
tion 6,  where  he  still  resides.  The 
children  of  Elijah  and  Dorcas  Elliott 
are  as  follows:  John  married  Amy 
Bingham  and  lives  in  Dakota;  Eliza- 
beth (Dougherty)  is  dead;  Otho  mar- 
ried Elizabeth  Bullock  and  resides  in 
Homer  Township ; William  married 
Lucinda  Strode  and  lives  in  Marion; 
Rachel  (Timms)  and  Rebecca  (Hart)  are 
dead ; Isaac  married  Esther  Harkins 
and  resides  in  Missouri;  Julia  A.  mar- 
I ried  J.  W.  Atkinson  and  lives  in  Marion  ; 
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E.  E.  married  Mary  Bernard  and  lives 
in  Missouri ; Jesse  T.,  the  present 
county  auditor,  married  Eliza  Lovell 
and  resides  in  McConnelsville ; Archim- 
edes died  young;  Francis  E.  lives  in 
Homer.  Mr.  Elliott  served  as  post- 
master from  1848  to  1874. 

Otho  Elliott  was  born  in  Homer 
Township  January  2,  1835.  In  1857 
he  married  Elizabeth  Bullock.  Chil- 
dren : Alfred  and  Francis,  dead  ; Lewis, 
Charles  F.,  Dorcas  E.  (Dugan),  Mary 
(Davis),  Addie  and  Annie.  Mrs.  Elliott 
died  August  31,  1878.  Mr.  Elliott 
served  as  postmaster  about  twelve 
years,  and  as  justice  of  the  peace  for 
one  term. 

William  Brown  came  from  Maryland 
and  first  settled  in  Marion  Township, 
where  for  a time  he  followed  Ins  trade, 
that  of  an  undertaker  and  cabinetmaker. 
He  then  engaged  in  merchandising  at 
Elliott’s  Cross  Hoads,  where  for  many 
years  he  did  a successful  business.  He 
was  twice  married,  the  last  time  to  Miss 
Sarah  A.  Hutton.  Five  children  were 
born  to  them — Mary  A.,  William  A., 
Addie,  Arthur  S.  and  Frank  O., — all  of 
whom  are  living  except  the  latter. 
William  was  born  in  Homer  in  1850;  is 
now  a resident  of  McConnelsville.  (See 
civil  list.) 

William  and  Rachel  keeper  came 
from  Pennsylvania  in  1820,  and  thence 
to  Homer  Township,  where  they  lived 
until  their  deaths,  the  former  in  the 
eighty-second  year  of  his  age,  the  latter 
aged  eighty-three.  Hezekiah  keeper,  a 
soti,  was  born  in  Guernsey  County  May 
22,  1820,  married  Catharine  Mowrey, 
and  has  reared  a family  of  six  children, 
three  boys  and  three  girls.  He  is  a 
successful  farmer  and  a,  prominent 
member  of  the  M.  E.  Church,  and  lias 
served  the  township  as  trustee. 


Mahlon  H.  Parsons  was  born  in  Del- 
aware County,  Pa.,  in  1802,  and  re- 
moved thence  to  Baltimore  County,  Md. 
In  1840  he  settled  in  Union  Towmship, 
Morgan  County,  Ohio.  He  married 
Annie  M.  Afflick,  of  Delaware  County, 
Pa.,  and  was  the  father  of  eight  chil- 
dren, five  of  whom  are  living — Sarah 
(Powell),  Penn  Township;  Mary  A. 
Strahl,  deceased;  Emetine  (Strahl), 
Union;  Elizabeth  (Thompson),  Union; 
Lewis  F.,  Homer;  C.  B.,  deceased; 
Hannah  (Lent),  deceased; 'William  Ik, 
Union. 

Lewis  F.  Parsons  was  born  in  Mary- 
land November  14,  1834,  and  came  to 
Morgan  County  when  five  years  of  age. 
In  1861  he  married  Melissa  Llewellyn. 
They  have  four  children  living — Elmer 
E.;  Etfie,  dead;  Annie,  Fred  E.  and 
John  E.,  at  home.  Mr.  Parsons  has 
served  as  township  trustee  several 
years,  and  as  land  appraiser  one  year. 

James  Carter  was  born  in  Bedford 
County,  Pa.,  July  25,  1815,  and  came 
with  his  parents  to  Ames  Township, 
Athens  County,  Ohio,  when  about  three 
years  old,  remaining  there  twenty  years. 
About  1839  he  removed  to  Homer 
Township,  where  he  has  since  resided. 
Mr.  Carter  married  Elizabeth  McDaniel, 
and  they  have  had  nine  children — 
Nancy  (Lewis),  dead;  Sarah  A.  (Howe), 
dead;  Minerva  (Owens),  dead ; Melissa 
(Mantz),  Iowa;  George,  Homer  Town- 
ship; James  Madison,  Albert  and  Jef- 
ferson, dead.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Carter  be- 
long to  the  Christian  Church. 

Jacob  Lewis,  a native  of  Washington 
County,  Pa.,  came  from  Marshall  Coun- 
ty, Va.,  in  1836,  locating  on  the  farm 
now  owned  by  A.  B.  Johnson.  He 
married  Elizabeth  Martin,  a native  of 
Pennsylvania. 

Oliver  Hyde  came  to  Ohio  at  an  early 
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date  from  New  York  state,  locating  on 
section  nineteen,  on  Hyde’s  Fork  of 
Federal  Creek.  His  son,  Ephraim 
Hyde,  about  1825  made  a settlement  on 
section  25,  removing  hither  from  Charles- 
ton, W.  Va. 

Joseph  IToopes,  born  in  Chester 
County,  Pa.,  February  11,1800,  came 
to  Harrison  County,  Ohio,  quite  early. 
There  he  married  Abigail  Cope,  who 
was  born  March  19,  1799.  Later  they 
removed  to  Homer  Township.  They 
had  thirteen  children,  two  of  whom 
died  in  infancy:  Isaac,  in  Virginia;  Lu- 
cinda (Pickerson),  Malta  Township ; 
Israel,  Malta  ; Nathan,  Mary  (Kennard), 
Sarah  A.  (Heston),  Homer  Township ; 
Kalif,  Penn  Township;  Elizabeth  J. 
(Geddis),  deceased;  Abigail  C.  (McEl- 
freslil Union  Township ; Joseph,  Marion 
Township  ; Rebecca  E.  (Geddis).  Marion 
Township. 

Morris  K.  Atkinson,  a well-known 
citizen,  was  born  in  Bucks  County,  Pa., 
in  1827.  In  1847  he  came  to  Morgan 
County,  where  he  has  since  resided,  and 
held  several  prominent  positions.  For 
ten  years  he  was  county  surveyor  and 
for  twenty  years  he  served  as  justice  of 
the  peace.  He  has  been  engaged  in 
farming  and  stock-raising,  and  at  pres- 
ent, with  his  son  Isaac,  carries  on  the 
mercantile  business  at  Elliott’s  Cross 
Roads.  He  married  Margaret  Winner 
in  1848.  Children:  Rebecca  (Lewis), 
Letitia  (Thomas)  and  Isaac,  all  residing 
in  the  county. 

Lewis  G.  Heston  was  born  in  Chester 
County,  Pa.,  September  14,  1822. 

When  about  22  years  of  age  he  re- 
moved to  the  vicinity  of  Cadiz,  Harri- 
son County,  Ohio,  where  he  remained 
for  about  four  years.  He  then  removed 
to  Morgan  County,  and  after  about  a 
year’s  residence  in  Marion  Township, 


settled  on  his  present  farm  in  section 
twenty-three,  Homer  Township.  Octo- 
ber 9,  1852,  he  married  Sarah  A. 
Hoopes.  They  have  ten  children  living: 
Albert  S.,  Mary  (Harper),  Joseph,  Jane 
(Coulter),  Lydia  A.  (Lovell),  Florence 
(Croy),  Homer  Township ; George  L., 
Iowa;  Enoch  W.,  Emma  T.,  and  Her- 
man E.,  Homer  Township.  Mr.  Heston 
is  a member  of  the  M.  E.  Church.  He 
is  a prominent  and  successful  farmer, 
lie  learned  the  milling  business  when 
young  and  worked  at  it  until  his  mar- 
riage, since  which  time  he  has  followed 
his  present  occupation. 

James  Law  was  born  near  Wheeling, 
W.  Va.,  in  1801.  When  about  twelve 
years  of  age  he  came  with  his  parents 
to  what  is  now  Wayne.Township,  Noble 
County,  Ohio,  locating  on  Willis  Creek. 
He  married  Matilda  Wendall,  and  was 
the  father  of  Mary,  living,  Ebenezer 
and  Barbara,  deceased ; John,  Rebecca 
(Gilpin),  Melissa  (Hart),  and  Caroline. 
The  family  came  to  Morgan  County  in 
1851. 

John  Law  was  born  in  Noble  County 
in  1831,  and  came  to  Homer  Township 
with  his  father  in  1851.  He  married 
Lucy  Hart  and  is  the  father  of  Sarah 
E.,  Albert,  George,  Florence,  William 
i and  Annie. 

Mrs.  Nancy  M.  Moody,  widow  of  the 
late  David  Moody,  was  born  in  Deer- 
field Township  in  January,  1823.  In 
1850  she  was  married  to  David  Moody 
and  they  moved  to  Homer  Township, 
where  Mr.  Moody  died  July  25,  1880. 
He  held  the  office  of  township  treas- 
urer several  years.  Their  children 
were  John,  who  married  Mary  J.  Craw- 
ford, of  Malta;  Mary,  wife  of  John 
Stevenson,  Bristol ; Rebecca  J.,  wife  of 
John  Dougherty,  Homer ; Susan,  wife 
of  A.  Wells,  Homer;  Zachariah,  mar- 
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ried  Viola  Hamble,  Homer;  Price, 
married  Maria  Ivers,  lives  in  Kansas  ; 
Emma  V.,  Nancy  Belle  and  Lauretta. 
The  family  belong  to  the  United  Pres- 
byterian Church. 

Andrew  J.  Price  was  born  in  Deer- 
field Township,  December  23,  1828,  and 
lived  at  home  with  his  parents  until 
twenty  years  of  age,  afterward  resid- 
ing for  a short  time  in  Malta  Township, 
moving  thence  to  Homer  Township.  In 
1852  he  married  Drusilla  M.  Stevens,  of 
this  county.  Their  children  are  Mary 
Elizabeth,  who  died  in  187J;  John  F., 
Julia  A.,  Susan  J.,  Charles  S..  and  Will- 
iam J. 

John  E. Price  married  Martha  E.  Ham- 
ble and  lives  on  part  of  the  homestead. 
Children:  Alva  and  Alvin,  twins; 
Andrew  J.  The  family  belong  to  the 
Methodist  Church.  Mr.  Price  has  been 
supervisor  and  school  director. 

Win.  A.  Murphy,  son  of  an  early  set- 
tler, was  born  in  Bloom  Township  in 
1836 ; moved  to  Union  Township  in 
1853,  remaining  until  1866.  Immedi- 
ately after  his  marriage  to  Sophia  J. 
Biekets,  of  Perry  County,  he  moved  to 
his  present  location  in  Homer  Town- 
ship. The  family  belong  to  the  M.  E. 
Church.  Names  of  children:  Otlio 

Wilrner  and  Lewis  Maxwell  (deceased); 
Lucy  J.,  Almeda  E.  and  Thomas  Gar- 
field, living. 

Isaac  Murphy  was  born  in  Bloom 
Township  in  1833;  moved  to  Union  in 
1853,  and  in  1857  to  his  present  home. 
In  the  latter  year  he  married  Miss 
Charity  Faires,  of  this  county.  To 
them  have  been  born  three  children 
Mary  E.,  deceased;  Cornelia  .1.  and 
Sarah  A.  (Bishop).  The  family  are 
members  of  the  M.  E.  Church,  in  which 
Mr.  Murphy  has  served  as  class-leader, 
steward  and  trustee  for  several  years.  I 


His  occupation  is  farming  and  stock- 
raising. 

Amos  Gardner  was  born  in  Augusta, 
Me.,  in  1808.  He  came  to  Ohio  when 
young,  settling  in  Cleveland.  In  1830 
he  married  Mary  Humiston,  a native 
of  Maine,  and  removed  from  Cleveland 
to  Morgan  County,  settling  in  this 
township.  Children:  Joseph,  Nelson, 
a prominent  farmer  of  Homer  Town- 
ship ; Albert,  of  Athens  County ; Mary 
J.,  wife  of  John  Watkins,  Kansas;  Mar- 
tha, wife  of  Reuben  Sears,  Athens 
County.  Mrs.  Gardner  died  in  1877. 
In  the  following  year  Mr.  Gardner  mar- 
ried Mrs.  Sarah  S.  Tracy.  Her  maiden 
name  was  Arnold,  and  she  first  married 
a Delaney,  by  whom  she  had  live  chil- 
dren. Two  died  in  infancy  and  one, 
Sheridan,  in  his  eleventh  year.  Eliza- 
beth, wife  of  John  Thompson,  Musking- 
um County,  and  George  W.,  married 
and  residing  in  Kansas,  are  the  surviv- 
ors. Mr.  and  Mrs.  Gardner  belong  to 
the  Christian  Church. 

James  Clarence  Linden  Adams  was 
born  in  Homer  Township  183d,  and 
lived  with  his  parents,  who  were  early 
settlers,  until  his  marriage.  His  wife’s 
maiden  name  was  Darliska  Eddy.  Chil- 
dren, Clarence  E.,  who  died  in  his 
second  year,  and  Ostius  Orlando,  who 
died  in  his  twenty-sixth  year.  Three 
are  living — Alda  Leona,  wife  of  Sturgis 
Lovell ; Nina  Edna,  and  Vinnie  A.  Mr. 
Adams  is  a prominent  farmer  and  one 
of  the  leading  citizens  of  the  township. 

Daniel  Morris  was  born  in  Washing- 
ton County  in  1823;  came  to  Morgan 
County  with  his  parents  in  1828,  and 
has  since  resided  here.  In  1SJ7  he  mar- 
ried Rebecca  Grubb,  of  Washington 
County.  The  children  of  this  marriage 
were  Christian,  deceased ; Elizabeth, 
wife  of  Benj.  K.  Wood,  of  this  county ; 
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Nicetti,  wife  of  Isaac  Kinsey;  Winfield 


S.,  who  married  Mary  J.  Huffman ; Dan- 
iel W.,  whose  wife,  nee  Sarah  Evarts,  is 
now  deceased ; Rebecca  A*.,  wife  of  Zach. 
Carpenter;  Thomas  and  Lilly.  Mrs. 
Morris  died  in  1869,  and  in  1870  he  mar- 
ried Miss  Henrietta  B.  Watson.  Chil- 
dren: Maria  E.  and  Gustie.  The  whole 
family  belong  to  the  M.  E.  Church. 
Mr.  Morris  is  engaged  in  farming  and 
stock-raising,  and  is  especially  interested 
in  wool-growing  and  improving  the 
breed  of  sheep. 

Mary  A.  Wrells,  nee  Nolan,  was  born 
in  Monroe  County,  Ohio,  in  1827,  and 
when  two  years  of  age  removed  with 
her  parents  to  that  part  of  Athens 
County  now  included  in  Morgan.  In 
1860  she  married  Adam  Wells,  who 
died  in  1877.  There  were  ten  children 
born  of  this  union,  two  of  whom  died 
in  infancy  and  one,  Adam  C.,  at  the  age 
of  three  years.  The  names  of  those 
living  are  John  M.,  Apollos  S.,  Noah, 
Lena,  Erank  M.,  Lydia  A.,  Lettie  and 
Emma  D.  John  M.  married  Mary  A. 
Beard,  and  Lena  married  John  Posey. 
The  family  are  members  of  the  M.  E. 
Church. 

Archibald  Coulter  was  born  in  Adams 
County,  Pa.,  March  31,  1821.  In  1812 
he  married,  and  in  1850  settled  in 
Homer  Township.  Mr.  Coulter  died 
September  12,  1867,  from  disease  con- 
tracted while  in  the  U.  S.  service.  He 
was  a member  of  Company  G,  63d 
Regiment  O.  77  L,  and  was  in  several 
severe  battles,  among  them  being  Fort 
Pillow,  New  Madrid  and  Pittsburg 
Landing.  Mrs.  Levina  Coulter,  his 
widow,  was  born  in  Mercer  County,  Pa., 
in  1819,  and  resided  there  until  her  re- 
moval to  Morgan  County.  The  names 
of  her  children  living  are  Josiah  H., 
Eunice  A.  (McCoy),  John  A.,  Robert 


C.,  Clara  L.  (Wilson),  Ira  E.  and  Maria 
S.  (Hogsett).  The  family  belong  to  the 
Christian  Church. 

Azel  I>.  Johnson  was  born  in  Athens 
County,  in  1832.  He  married  Elizabeth 
J.  Norris,  of  the  same  county.  She  died 
June  21,  1882,  having  borne  twelve 
children,  eleven  of  whom  are  living: 
Sullivan,  deceased  in  his  twelfth  year; 
Amzi  S. ; Sidney  II.;  John  M.  and  Jane 
71.,  twins ; Etta,  Levi  C.,  Eudora  B., 
Vinnie  O.,  Azel  B.  and  Orpha  B.  Mi1. 
Johnson  is  a.  successful  farmer. 

OIL. 

The  oil-producing  industry  was  at  one 
time  quite  important  in  this  township. 
The  first  well  was  drilled  on  the  Bishop 
farm,  in  April,  1861,  by  Sidney  S.  Tul- 
ler.  A good  quality  of  illuminating  oil 
was  reached  at  the  depth  of  sixty-seven 
feet.  Several  other  wells  were  drilled 
on  the  same  farm.  The  average  pro- 
duct of  each  well  for  the  first  six  months 
was  about  forty  barrels  per  day.  The 
best  well  on  the  farm  was  that  owned 
by  Bishop  Brothers.  In  the  succeeding 
years  the  Joy  farm  was  found  to  be 
good  oil  territory.  The  Mansfield  Pe- 
troleum Company  now  control  this 
farm. 

It  is  estimated  that  the  Federal  Creek 
territory  has  produced  150,000  barrels 
of  oil  to  date.  The  present  product  of 
the  field  is  about  forty  barrels  per  day. 
There  have  been  three  wells  drilled  down 
to  the  Berea  (or  Macksburg)  sand;  one 
by  Bradley  Oil  Company,  one  by  Dale 
Brothers,  and  one  by  J.  G.  Williams. 
The  third  sand  was  found  at  the  depth 
of  about  1,300  feet,  averaging  22  feet  in 
thickness.  The  second  sand,  found 
about  100  feet  from  the  surface,  is  about 
10  feet  thick.  Shallow  oil  is  found  in 
a beautiful  white  sand  at  the  depth  of 
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about  70  feet.  A great  many  shallow 
wells  have  been  bored,  nearly  all  of 
which  were  producers.  The  specific 
gravity  of  the  oil  is  45  deg.  Yery  little 
gas  is  found.  About  170  feet  deep  a 
vein  of  coal  about  7 feet  thick  is  found. 
This  is  the  Nelsonville  vein. 

VILLAGES. 

The  villages  of  the  township,  though 
numerous,  are  not  large  or  important. 
Mountsville,  the  oldest,  was  laid  out  in 
1837,  in  a plat  of  twenty-four  lots.  In 
1886  the  place  had  two  general  stores, 
one  boot  and  shoe  store,  one  grocery, 
two  blacksmith  shops,  two  churches 
(Methodist  Episcopal  and  Christian),  a- 
public  school,  post  office,  Grand  Army 
Post,  and  one  physician. 

Wrightsville  was  laid  out  in  1838  by 
H.  W right,  and  contains  thirty-eight 
lots.  The  village  has  about  a dozen 
dwellings  and  one  church  (Christian); 
also,  two  stores,  postoffice  and  black- 
smith shop. 

Bishopville,  laid  out  in  1859  by  James 
M.  Bishop,  has  in  Homer  Township  one 
general  store  and  a Masonic  hall,  the 
churches  and  school  being  across  the 
line,  in  Athens  County. 

Joy  is  a postoffice  and  a hamlet  of 
half  a dozen  houses. 

Elliott’s  Cross  Roads  has  been  for 
many  years  a country  cross-roads  trad- 
ing point.  It  now  contains  the  general 
store  of  M.  K.  Atkinson  & Son,  a post- 
office,  blacksmith  shop,  wagon  shop, 
shoe  shop  and  about  six  dwellings. 

SOCIETIES. 

Masonic. — Bishopville  Lodge,  No. 470, 
F.  and  A.  M.,  was  organized  under  a 
dispensation,  November  2,  1872.  The 
first  officers  and  charter  members  were 
as  follows:  Henry  Linkin,W.  M. Joseph 
Blondin,  S.  W.;  M.  1).  Wolfe,  -1.  \V.; 


J.  M.  Bishop,  treasurer ; Samuel  Banks, 
secretary ; I).  S.  Carey,  S.  I). ; J.  TI. 
Wolfe,  J.  D. ; Hiram  Hoon,  tiler;  II. 
Beeper,  L.  W.  Munsell,  John  W.  Sands, 
Francis  M.  Powell,  J.  NT.  Sands,  E.  II. 
Watkins.  The  present  membership  is 
seventy-five.  Officers  for  1886 : Charles 
Bishop,  W.  M. ; J.  E.  Chappelear,  S.  W. ; 
J.  E.  Hoon,  J.  W. ; S.  F.  Wolfe,  treas- 
urer ; M.  D.  Wolfe,  secretary ; W.  R. 
Wilson,  S.  I).;  .1.  W.  Bryson,  J.  I).;  II. 
Hoon,  tiler. 

Grand  Army. — Charles  B.  Parsons, 

Post,  Ho. , G.  A.  R.,  was  organized 

at  Mountsville  May  17,  1884,  with  the 
following  charter  members:  John  G. 
Carter,  P.  C.;  Joseph  Clark,  S.  Y.  C.; 
Ira  A.  Wooley,  J.  Y.  C.;  James  W. 
Harper,  Adjutant;  Cyrus  Faires,  Q.  M.S.; 
Oliver  I).  Kinsey,  Surgeon;  Thomas 
Wooley,  Chaplain ; Anthony  Smith, 
James  Engle,  Peter  Palmer,  Harrison 
H.  Wade,  George  E.  Clark,  Benjamin 
Posey,  Alfred  Noland,  Asa  Yincent,  A. 
Smith,  Nelson  S.  Gardner,  Charles  W. 
Matthews,  John  Watkins,  Sampson 
Milhoan.  The  following  members  have 
since  been  added  : John  Law,  James 
W.  Moody,  William  Jones,  William  T. 
Watson,  Jonathan  II.  Rainey,  James 
L.  Norris,  Isaac  Wharton.  Jonathan 
IT.  Rainey  is  the  present  commander  of 
the  post. 

CHURCHES. 

Christian  Church.  — Wrightsville 
Christian  Church  was  organized  in  1849 
bv  Elder  John  W.  Brown.  The  original 
members  were  George  Kirkman  and 
wife,  Aaron  Ball  and  wife,  Jesse  Crook, 
George  Crook  and  wife,  Betsey  Brown, 
Sarah  Carpenter,  John  Crawford  and 
Aaron  Ball,  deacons.  The  church  edi- 
fice was  erected  m 1852.  The  follow- 
ing have  served  as  pastors : Elders  John 
W.  Brown,  Bower  Smith,  George  Til  let, 
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Daniel  Tewksbury,  Augustus  Alderman, 
John  McDaniel,  Joseph  Cairnes,  Har- 
rison Willis,  Benjamin  Briley,  James 
Dennen,  William  Warren,  Samuel 
Lewis,  William  Jenkins.  There  are 
105  members  belonging  to  the  church. 
The  Sabbath-school  has  about  forty-five 
pupils  on  an  average. 

Liberty  Hill  Methodist  Church. — This 
congregation  was  organized  by  Joseph 
S.  Brown  and  L.  W.  Munsell  in  1841. 
Succeeding  pastors  were  E.  II.  Dixon, 
A.  Cartlich,  Charles  Lawton,  William 
Litsinger,  A.  Wilson,  L.  Cunningham, 
II.  I joomis,  James  H.  Hopkins,  David 
Mann,  W.  W.  Cherrington,  J.  C.  Gregg, 
A.  Joy,  D.  Bicketts,  E.  Nichols,  W.  II. 
H.  Wolf,  W.  T.  Harvey,  W.  R.  Ander- 
son, William  Catlin,  S.  Rvland  Hick- 
man, W.  P.  McGlaughlin,  J.  Q.  Lakin, 
E.  B.  Finney,  Charles  Banks,  A.  R. 
Neall,  Goff,  R.  M.  Galbreath,  A.  E. 
Johnson,  J.  N.  Slioop  and  E.  Bell. 
Samuel  Lefevre  was  the  first  class- 
leader  ; Isaac  Bradick,  Sr.,  exhorter. 
Early  members : J.  Green,  Daniel 

Fuller,  Robert  Johnson,  John  Simmers, 
Stephen  Elyde  and  their  families.  At 
present  Asa  Vincent  is  class-leader. 
The  house  of  worship,  a frame  building, 
24x28  feet,  was  erected  in  1856  at  a 
cost  of  $400.  The  present  membership 
of  the  Church  is  40 ; Sabbath-scliool, 
42. 

Pheasant  Valley  M.  E.  Church. — This 
church  was  organized  in  1845  by  Rev. 
James  II.  Hopkins.  The  first  members 
were  John  Joy,  William  Watson,  Hen- 
rietta Watson,  John  Fleming  and  wife, 
John  Piles,  Maria  Piles,  John  Faires, 
Cassandra  Faires,  Alexander  Crawford 
and  wife,  William  A.  Crawford  and 
wife,  Eliza  A.  Watson,  Mary  Watson  ; 
William  Watson,  class-leader.  The 
church  was  organized  at  Wriglitsville, 


where  the  first  meeting-house  was  built 
in  1850.  In  1S72  the  present  house 
built  on  Federal  Creek,  one  mile  from 
the  old  site.  It  is  a frame  building, 
32x42  feet,  and  cost  $800.  The  Sab- 
bath-school was  organized  under  the 
superintendency  of  William  Watson  in 
1846.  The  school  now  numbers  123 
scholars  and  the  church  has  81  mem- 
bers. Early  pastors:  Revs.  Hopkins, 
Lawton,  Litsinger,  Cunningham,  Mann 
and  Red  fern. 

Mo un tville  Ch ristian  Chi urch . — Thi s 
church  was  organized  by  Elder  John 
Beard,  in  September,  1876.  The  orig- 
inal members  were  Elder  John  Beard, 
Elizabeth  J.  Beard,  William  C.  Beard, 
Nancy  Palmer,  Mary  Beard,  Sarah  C. 
Norris,  Simeon  Hale,  Nancy  Hale, 
Alice  Lewis,  Rachel  Bennett,  Elizabeth 
Beard,  Lorinda  Norris,  S.  A.  Heston, 
Lydia  Heston,  Ellen  Lunsford,  Ira  E. 
Coulter,  Sarah  Beard,  Emma  Daugh- 
erty, Adaline  Daugherty,  Mary  E. 
Bennett.  The  church  edifice,  28x38 
feet,  was  erected  in  1882  and  so  far  has 
cost  about  $600.  The  first  elders  were 
John  Beard  and  David  L.  Pedicord. 
The  pastors  have  been  Elders  A.  R. 
Pickens,  John  F.  Moody,  and  M.  A. 
Harvey.  Present  membership,  24. 


BIOGRAPHICAL. 

EUGENE  R.  SWAYNE. 

The  subject  of  this  notice,  an  enter- 
prising farmer  and  much-respected  citi- 
zen of  Homer  Township,  is  the  son  of  Eli 
and  Maria  S wayne.  The  former  was 
born  in  Belmont  County,  Ohio,  August 
29,  1821,  and  the  latter  was  born  in  the 
same  county,  January  1, 1819.  In  1840 
they  moved  to  Marion  Township,  Mor- 
gan County.  They  were  married 
November  25,  1842.  From  this  union 
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there  were  born  five  children — three 
sons  and  two  daughters : Narcissa, 

Eugene  R.,  Joseph  B.,  Eliza  Jane  and 
James  M. 

Eugene  R.  Swayne  was  born  in  Ches- 
terfield, Morgan  County,  June  7,  1847. 
November  12,  1868,  he  was  married  to 
Miss  Jennie  1).  Clancy,  who  was  born 
in  Smifchfield,  Jefferson  County,  Ohio, 
April  6,  1842.  They  have  but  one 
child — Augustus  E.  Swayne,  bom  De- 
cember 12,  1872.  In  1869  Mr.  Swayne 
moved  to  Federal  Creek,  in  Homer 
Township,  where  he  has  since  resided. 
His  occupation  is  farming  and  breeding 
American  Merino  sheep.  He  held  the  of- 
fice of  township  trustee  in  1884  and  1885; 
was  president  of  the  Morgan  County 
Agricultural  Society  for  the  year  1885; 
has  been  director  in  that  society  for  five 
years,  and  has  one  more  year  to  serve ; 
in  1885  was  president  of  the  South- 
eastern Ohio  Wool-growers’  Associa- 
tion. 

MORRIS  K.  ATKINSON. 

The  Atkinsons  are  of  English  ex- 
traction. In  1699  John  and  Susannah 
Atkinson  sailed  for  Philadelphia.  Both 
died  leaving  three  children,  William, 
Mary  and  John.  William  was  born  in 
1689;  John  in  1695,  and  was  but  four 
years  of  age  at  the  time  of  emigration. 
He  was  the  great-great-grandfather  of 


the  subject  of  this  sketch.  He  event- 
ually settled  in  Bucks  County,  Pa., 
where  he  lived  and  died.  The  Atkin- 
sons were  a race  of  farmers.  Joseph, 
father  of  Morris  Iv.,  was  born  in  Mary- 
land in  1800.  He  was  reared  in  Bucks 
County,  where  he  married  Miss  Leatitia 
Kitchin  in  1821.  In  1847  the  family, 
consisting  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Atkinson, 
Morris  K.  and  a daughter,  Mrs.  Asa 
O.  Bartlett,  came  to  Marion,  where  the 
elder  Atkinson  bought  an  unimproved 
farm.  He  was  a Quaker,  and  an  indus- 
trious, worthy  man.  He  died  in  1869. 
Morris  K.  was  born  in  Bucks  County, 
Pa.,  in  1827.  He  received  a good  com- 
mon-school education  and  began  life  as 
a teacher,  spending  his  summer  vacation 
on  the  farm.  He  had  studied  survey- 
ing, and  in  1863  was  appointed  county 
surveyor,  a position  he  held  ten  years. 
He  has  been  a successful  farmer.  In 
1885  he  engaged  in  merchandising  at 
Elliott’s  Cross  Roads.  In  1848  he  mar- 
ried Miss  Margaret  Winner.  She  was 
born  in  Ohio  in  1826.  Three  children 
have  been  born  to  them — Rebecca, 
Leatitia  and  Isaac.  While  Mr.  Atkin- 
son is  not  one  of  the  early  settlers  of 
the  township,  he  has  witnessed  the 
greater  portion  of  its  development  and 
has  identified  himself  with  all  its  inter- 
ests. 
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Organization  of  the  Township — Early  Settlers — A Farm  for  Sale  Cheap — First  Elec- 
tion— Settlers  of  1819  and  Later  Years — Sick  Wheat — Squirrel  Migration — First 
Peaches — Church  History — A Puzzled  Parson — Later  Settlers  and  Miscellaneous 
Events— A Great  Rail-Splitter — The  Martins,  McCunes  and  John  F.  Talley — First 
Improved  Stock — First  Brick  Houses — Early  Mills — Villages:  Airington,  Eagleport 
and  Rokeby — Reminiscences — Cloth  “Kicking” — Cost  of  a Pair  of  Boots. 


FTEIi  the  establishment  of  Mor- 
gan County  by  an  act  of  the 
General  Assembly  of  Ohio,  in  1818,  it 
became  necessary  that  the  county  should 
be  organized  with  a court  and  by  the 
appointment  of  certain  county  officers, 
creating  of  new  townships,  and  the 
holding  of  elections.  A part  of  the 
organization  then  consisted  of  the 
erection  of  new  townships  by  the  county 
commissioners  and  the  ordering  by  the 
court  of  the  election  of  justices  of  the 
peace  on  a certain  day  and  in  some 
instances  designating  the  place.  As 
has  been  stated  elsewhere,  the  first 
court  organized  in  the  county  convened 
on  the  5th  day  of  April,  1819.  William 
Bannels,  Sherebiah  Clark  and  William 
B.  Young  were  the  associate  judges  of 
the  court.  The  president  judge,  Ezra  Os- 
born, of  Portsmouth,  Scioto  County, 
did  not  put  in  an  appearance  until  the 
March  term  of  1820.  At  the  term  July 
7,  1819,  the  court  caused  the  following 
order  to  be  made  upon  their  journal : 
“Whereas,  it  appears  to  the  court  that 
the  commissioners  of  Morgan  County 
have  set  off  a new  township  by  the 


name  of  Bloom  : Ordered,  that  said 

township  lie  entitled  to  two  justices  of 
the  peace,  and  that  the  qualified  electors 
of  said  township  be  qualified  to  elect 
said  justices  at  the  house  of  Edward 
Nicholas,  in  said  township,  on  Saturday, 
the  21th  inst.”  The  order  being  thus 
made,  such  of  the  qualified  electors  as 
were  interested  in  the  result  did,  on  the 
21th  day  of  July,  1819,  meet  at  the 
house  of  Edward  Nicholas  and  organ- 
ized themselves  for  the  purpose  of  elect- 
ing two  justices  of  the  peace.  Jonathan 
Frisby,  John  N.  Gibson  and  Zurial 
Sherwood  were  selected  judges  ; Will- 
iam Silvey  and  Wm.  Montgomery 
clerks.  James  Smith  was  the  only 
justice  elected  who  qualified. 

Thirty-six  electors  voted  at  this  elec- 
tion. It  being  a new  thing  to  the  pio- 
neers, it  is  presumable  that  they  turned 
out  in  their  full  strength  and  that  the 
following  list  gives  nearly  all  the  names 
of  the  pioneers  of  sixty-seven  years  ago. 
In  making  this  list  the  writer  is  of 
course  dependent  upon  the  election  re- 
turns. Some  of  the  earliest  pioneers 
were  of  foreign  birth  and  could  not  im- 
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mediately  engage 

in  the  political  affairs 

of  the  township  until  after  their  natu- 

ralization.  We 

have  no  knowledge, 

however,  of  any 
that  reason  : 

being  disqualified  for 

PIONEERS  IN 

BLOOM  in  1819 : 

John  States, 

Enoch  Luper, 

Z.  Sherwood, 

James  Eveland, 

James  McElhiney, 

Calvin  Nott, 

J.  Frisby, 

Samuel  Hammond, 

James  Rogers, 

M.  McElhiney, 

J.  Conaway, 

William  Briggs, 

James  Frisby, 

Daniel  Eveland, 

Robert  Slone, 

David  Smith, 

George  Jackson, 

James  Briggs, 

John  Dingman, 

J.  N.  Gibson, 

Peter  Secord, 

A.  Whitaker, 

J.  S.  Gibson, 

James  Whitaker, 

James  Silvey, 

Joseph  Smith, 

William  Eveland, 

William  Silvey, 

Thomas  James, 

William  Montgomery, 

Daniel  Swartz, 

G.  Mingus, 

Nathan  Smith, 

Samuel  McCune, 

Robert  McCune, 

B.  Whipple. 

In  April,  of  the  following  year,  the 

following  named 

persons  had  become 

residents  of  the  township  : 

Daniel  Bean, 

Robert,  Longworth, 

Andrew  Clark, 

Peter  Landerman, 

J.  Spurgeon, 

Thomas  Wells, 

and  in  October  following  the  following 
named  old  settlers  had  their  names  en- 

rolled  at  a justices’  election  : 

James  Stone, 

Zachariah  Cuddington , 

.1.  James, 

James  Camp, 

John  Bowers, 

Robert  McCune, 

Jonathan  McMullen, 

J.  Frisby, 

Jacob  Fonts, 

John  Clemans, 

M.  Wilson. 

William  Bennett, 

Zacliariah  Lawrence, 

Russel  Whipple. 

In  April  of  1823  we  find  the  follow- 
ing named;  although  some  of  them  had 

been  residents  a 

year  or  two  before, 

yet  this  is  their  first  appearance  on  the 

poll-books : 

Abel  Larrison, 

George  Osborn, 

Samuel  Shaw, 

Joshua  Mumniey, 

Robert  Ingram, 

Mounts  Nicholas, 

John  Hammond, 

William  1 lammoml, 

Reuben  Shilling, 
William  Shivel, 

G-.  Crow, 

John  Dutro, 

Moses  Sargent, 

J.  F.  Talley, 
Samuel  Farra, 

John  H.  Livezey, 
Daniel  Weeks, 
Andrew  McConeha, 
J.  Stedman, 

Michael  Bums, 
Greenbury  Caton, 
Daniel  Weeks, 

Dr.  Samuel  Martin, 
George  P.  Morris, 
Clement  Pine, 

John  McEveland, 
Isaac  Harris, 

Gideon  Mingus, 
Daniel  Petty, 

David  Swartz, 

John  Sloan, 

William  White, 


Thomas  Taylor, 
David  Taylor, 
Amos  Nicholas, 
John  Seval, 

Isaac  Hanes, 
William  White, 
Daniel  Lawrence, 

E.  Nicholas, 

Caleb  Osborn, 
David  Edwards, 
William  Sherwood, 
Thomas  White, 
William  Hutcheson, 
Alfred  Martin, 
George  Martin, 
Edward  Morris, 
William  Dempster, 
Stephen  Gates, 
William  Dusk, 

Needham, 

Henry  Priest, 
George  Sheets, 
Amos  Wells, 

David  Wilson. 


At  the  April  election  of  1821,  Ed- 
ward Nicholas,  William  Montgomery 
and  David  Smith  were  elected  trustees, 
John  F.  Talley,  clerk,  and  James 
Camp,  constable.  No  aspirant  for 
official  honors  at  this  time  went  to  the 
polls  without  a large  jug  of  whisky. 
Upon  the  opening  of  the  polls  he  would 
call  upon  all  of  his  constituents  to  come 
and  take  a drink,  and  a man  who  was 
too  penurious  or  conscientious  to  furnish 
whisky  was  invariably  defeated. 

The  first  settlements  in  Bloom  were 
on  the  west  side  of  the  river,  near  the 
county  line,  dames  Larrison  lived  on 
a,  farm  just  across  the  county  line  in 
Muskingum  County  in  1800.  Shortly 
after  this  time  his  son,  Abraham  Larri- 
son, moved  to  the  Siler  farm  in  Bloom. 
While  living  on  this  place  a.  hunter  and 
trapper  stopped  with  him  a short  time. 
Ilis  gun  and  equipments  were  the  finest 
Mr.  Larrison  had  ever  seen,  and  so 
anxious  was  he  to  obtain  them  that  he 
offered  to  trade  his  farm  for  them. 
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The  hunter  informed  him  that  he  had 
all  the  land  he  desired  for  his  business 
and  did  not  care  to  purchase  more.  It 
is  said  that  Mr.  Larrison  was  much  dis- 
appointed in  not  being  able  to  make 
the  trade. 

James  Briggs  was  the  pioneer  black- 
smith. He  was  one  of  the  settlers  of 
1818.  From  an  old  day-book  we  find 
the  names  of  many  of  the  old  settlers 
who  are  charged  with  work  done  by 
him  during  1819-1820-1822.  The  fol- 
lowing memorandum  shows  that  he  had 
one  customer  he  did  not  appreciate, 
July  5,  1822 : 

“Then  settled  with  W — A — W — 
from  the  beginning  of  the  world  to  the 
end  of  time.  James  Briggs.” 

The  Briggs  families  were  prominent 
Methodists  and  largely  identified  with 
the  early  history  of  the  church  in  this 
township.  At  this  time,  1886,  Joseph 
M.  Briggs,  is  the  only  male  representa- 
tive of  the  family  living  in  the  township. 

Rebecca  Briggs,  daughter  of  James 
Briggs,  married  James  Finney,  who 
came  to  the  township  about  1825.  They 
are  the  oldest  people  residing  in  the 
township.  He  is  ninety  years  of  age. 
His  wife  is  his  junior  by  a few  years. 
Both  are  remarkably  well-preserved 
people. 

In  1822  Ohio  produced  an  excellent 
crop  of  wheat.  In  some  sections  of 
Morgan  County,  however,  the  crops 
suffered  from  a blight  known  to  the 
early  settlers  as  “ sick  wheat.”  Several 
farmers  in  the  east  portion  of  the  town- 
ship suffered  severely. 

The  berry  was  full  and  plump.  The 
flour  from  it  was  white,  raised  well  in 
baking,  but  when  eaten  it  produced 
sickness,  violent  vomiting,  so  no  use 
could  be  made  of  it.  No  animal  could 
eat  it  without  producing  the  same  effect. 


The  cause  of  this  has  never  been  satis- 
factorily explained. 

EARLY  EVENTS. 

1823  was  noted  for  the  invasion  of 
sqirrels  traveling  east.  Black  and 
gray,  about  equally  divided,  they  came 
in  countless  numbers.  They  crossed 
the  river  and  immediately  attacked  the 
fields  of  corn  wherever  found.  Many 
farmers  who  were  not  able  to  watch 
their  corn  crop  lost  all  their  crop;  and 
others  with  all  the  attention  they  could 
give  saved  only  a small  part  of  it.  One 
farmer  said,  “ I had  nine  acres  of  good 
corn  that  season  and  I watched  my 
crop  the  best  I could ; I only  saved 
enough  for  one  horse  and  one  cow  for 
winter  use.” 

William  and  James  White  killed 
enough  of  the  marauders  to  fill  two 
three-bushel  bags  at  one  place  where 
they  crossed  the  river. 

The  first  peach  orchard  was  set  out 
by  Caleb  Osborn,  in  1821.  In  two 
years  he  had  a bountiful  crop.  A man 
wanted  to  purchase  all  he  had,  but  he 
said,  “ My  peaches  are  for  my  neigh- 
bors ; I have  none  to  sell.”  He  dis- 
posed of  his  entire  crop  in  this  way, 
not  receiving  any  remuneration  what- 
ever. Farm  produce  at  this  time  was 
very  low. 

From  1820  to  1823  good  beef  cattle 
weighing  from  1,000  to  1,200  pounds 
sold  for  seven  and  eight  dollars. 

William  Briggs,  a settler  of  1818, 
was  hunting  his  horses  along  Oil  Spring 
Hollow,  when  his  dog  chased  a large 
bear  under  the  ledge  of  a rock.  The 
bear  attacked  the  dog;  they  clinched 
and  rolled  down  the  steep  hill,  over  Mr. 
Briggs,  to  the  foot  of  the  hill.  Mr. 
Briggs  followed  as  soon  as  possible  and 
shot  the  bear. 
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RELIGIOUS. 

Father  Russell  was  the  pioneer  Bap- 
tist minister.  As  soon  as  there  were  a 
few  settlers  in  a neighborhood  he  was 
ready  to  preach  for  them.  He  preached 
at  the  settlers’  dwellings  and  they  had 
great  respect  for  him  as  a man  and 
minister  of  the  gospel.  Rev.  Henry 
Pringle,  Baptist,  often  preached  at  the 
settlers’  cabins  and  was  always  wel- 
come. 

Revs.  Levi  Reeves  and  Alvin  Fuller 
were  the  first  Methodist  ministers.  The 
meetings  were  held  at  the  settlers’  cab- 
ins long  before  any  house  of  worship 
was  built.  In  the  eastern  part  of  the 
township  preaching  was  at  John  F. 
Talley’s  and  John  Hammond’s;  in  the 
Briggs  vicinity  the  Briggs’  cabins  were 
the  places  of  worship  uutil  1836,  when 
Revs.  Pardon  Cook  and  Henry  Whar- 
ton were  on  the  circuit  of  the  M.  E. 
Church.  The  house  called  “ Free  Grace  ” 
was  built  near  the  Briggs  graveyard. 

The  Presbyterian  denomination  was 
represented  by  Revs.  Samuel  Baldridge, 
Hunt  and  Baker  as  early  as  1820.  The 
following  incident  occurred  in  Rev. 
Baker’s  first  visit  to  Bloom  in  1820: 
Miss  Sallie  McCune  had  occasion  to 
visit  McConnelsville.  At  this  time 
there  was  only  a blazed  bridle-path 
from  her  father’s  house  to  the  village, 
nine  miles,  woods  all  the  way.  Jacob 
Adams  kept  a store  on  the  public 
square.  When  Miss  McCune  had  fin- 
ished trading  butter  at  five  cents  per 
pound  for  calico  at  twenty-five  cents  a 
yard,  Mr.  Adams  informed  her  that  a 
Presbyterian  minister  wished  to  visit  her 
father  and  other  settlers  in  the  neij>h- 
borhood,  and  requested  her  to  show  him 
the  road.  Rev.  Raker  and  Miss  Mc- 
Cune were  on  horseback,  and  after 
riding  a short  distance  he  inquired, 


“Where  is  the  road?”  She  pointed  to 
the  blazes  (ax-marks)  on  the  trees,  and 
informed  him,  “this  is  our  road  and  we 
are  on  the  right  track.”  Mile  after 
mile  was  traveled  along  the  bridle-path 
through  the  dense  forest,  until  the  sun 
sank  behind  the  western  hills.  His 
reverence  feared  they  would  be  lost. 
She  comforted  him,  saying,  “ We  are 
near  home,  and  there  is  no  danger  of 
being  lost.”  After  they  were  safe  at 
Mr.  McCune’s,  the  minister  breathed 
easier,  and  informed  her  father  what  a 
fearful  ride  they  had  made,  and  that 
his  daughter  was  a heroine. 

As  an  illustration  of  pioneer  times 
and  the  scarcity,  of  money,  the  follow- 
ing is  related  of  Mr.  Daniel  E.  Chandler : 
He  desired  a pair  of  heavy  boots,  and 
to  obtain  them  he  cut  forty-nine  cords 
of  wood  for  the  salt-works  in  Bloom 
Township.  The  task  occupied  a half- 
month. 

Abraham  and  Margaret  Roberts  came 
from  Virginia  and  settled  in  Bloom  in 
1832.  They  had  a family  of  eleven 
children.  The  former  died  in  1870,  the 
latter  in  1881. 

John  and  Amanda  Roberts  were  mar- 
ried in  May  of  185S.  They  had  a 
family  of  eleven  children.  John 
Roberts  died  in  December  of  1882. 

Daniel  Lawrence  was  a native  of 
the  State  of  Maine,  whence  he  emi- 
grated to  Bloom  Township,  Morgan 
County  in  ISIS.  The  entire  journev 
was  made  by  wagon,  over  mountains, 
fording  streams,  and  through  miles  and 
miles  of  almost  trackless  wilderness. 
The  journey  was  safely  made,  however, 
and  the  family,  consisting  of  himself, 
wife  and  nine  children,  found  a home 
on  the  southeast  side  of  the  township. 
He  was  tin*  pioneer  upon  the  farm 
which  lie  improved  and  upon  which  lie 
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resided  until  his  decease,  which  occurred 
iu  1851.  Daniel,  Jr.,  married  Miss  Beth- 
any, daughter  of  Lovit  Bishop,  the  pio- 
neer blacksmith  of  Bristol  Township, 
and  settled  on  the  farm  entered  by 
Lemen  Fonts.  He  died  in  18S4.  He  ! 
was  a man  highly  esteemed,  and  took  a 
prominent  part  in  the  early  affairs  of 
the  township. 

William  Northup  was  one  of  the  early 
settlers  of  the  county.  Simon,  his  son, 
was  born  on  the  old  place,  and  married 
Eliza,  daughter  of  Francis  Greer,  one  of 
the  old  residents  of  Bloom. 

James  Whitaker,  of  Bloom,  was  one 
of  the  early  settlers  of  Zanesville,  where 
he  resided  from  1803  until  1816.  In 
the  early  days  of  the  city  he  operated 
the  ferry  thence  to  Putnam — then 
known  as  Springfield.  In  1816  he  lo- 
cated on  the  east  bank  of  the  river,  a 
short  distance  below  where  is  now  the 
Rokeby  lock  and  dam,  where  lie  lived, 
and  where  lie  died  on  January  13, 
1814,  an  honest  man,  respected  by  all. 

If  eulogy  were  requisite,  the  writer 
would  ponder  as  to  precedence  to  him 
or  “Aunt  Nellie,”  who  shared  with 
him  the  toil  and  privations  of  a pioneer 
life  and  survived  him  a few  years. 

Presbury  Devol,  aged  ninety-two 
years,  died  at  Rokeby  January  27, 1862. 
He  was  born  in  Tiverton,  Rhode  Island, 
in  1770.  He  said  he  voted  for  Wash- 
ington at  his  re-election,  and  at  every 
presidential  election  to  that  of  Abraham 
Lincoln.  At  the  time  of  his  death  Mr. 
Devol  was  the  oldest  man  in  the  county. 

In  April  of  1822  Joseph  Devol  and 
family  came  from  Washington  County, 
Ohio,  and  settled  on  section  sixteen, 
Bristol  Township.  The  family  con- 
sisted of  seven  children  : Nancy,  Rich- 
mond, Philip,  Deborah  C.,  Rhoda  and 
Loren.  The  latter  is  the  only  one  of 


the  family  now  residing  in  the  county. 
He  ay  as  born  in  Washington  County, 
Ohio,  August  8,  1820.  His  father  was 
a native  of  Rhode  Island  and  was  born 
in  1773.  Ilis  grandfather,  Captain 
Jonathan  Devol,  was  one  of  the  Mari- 
etta colonists,  and  aided  in  the  con- 
struction of  the  Campus  Martius.  Loren 
Devol,  one  of  the  prominent  and  suc- 
cessful farmers  of  Bloom,  was  a resident 
of  Bristol  until  about  1875.  He  was  a 
member  of  Company  C,  122d  Regiment 
O.  V.  I.,  and  served  three  years. 

Theobald  D.  Weber  was  born  in 
Bavaria,  Germany,  February  23,  1816. 
In  June  of  1832, with  his  parents,  Jacob 
and  Elizabeth  Weber,  and  three  broth- 
ers and  his  sister,  he  left  the  land  of 
his  nativity  and  arrived  in  New  York 
City  in  August  of  that  year,  after  a 
stormy  voyage  of  forty-eight,  days. 
Previous  to  their  emigration  other  rel- 
atives had  settled  in  the  township  of 
York,  and  this  fact  no  doubt  induced 
the  elder  Weber  to  settle  in  the  immed- 
iate vicinity  of  his  people.  He  pur- 
chased a farm  on  Island  Run,  about 
three  miles  from  Deavertown.  Theo- 
bald remained  with  his  father  until  his 
marriage  in  1840  to  Miss  Phebe  Weber, 
who  came  to  this  country  from  Bavaria, 
Germany,  in  1834.  After  his  marriage 
he  was  for  a short  time  engaged  in  the 
manufacture  of  salt  at  Big  Bottom, 
Bloom  Township.  He  then  kept  a 
hotel  until  1868,  when  he  purchased  the 
farm  he  now  occupies.  ( )f  the  family 
who  came  with  him,  the  sister  and  one 
brother,  John  P.,  are  yet  living.  At 
the  time  of  “Morgan’s  Raid”  through 
Morgan  County  in  July  of  1863,  he  suf- 
fered a considerable  loss  of  property, 
he  being  at  that  time  with  the  militia 
at  Marietta,  Ohio. 

He  reared  a family  of  six  daughters 
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and  two  sons,  four  of  whom  are  now 
living. 

George  W.  Jones,  son  of  Alonzo  and 
Louisa  (Miller)  Jones,  was  born  in 
Malta  Township  in  1837.  His  father 
was  a farmer  and  an  early  settler  of 
Morgan  County  and  one  of  its  reputable 
citizens. 

George  W.  received  a good  common- 
school  education  and  began  life  as  a 
teacher.  He  followed  this  vocation 
but  a short  time  when  he  began  mer- 
chandising, in  which  business  he  has 
since  been  engaged.  In  1865  he  mar- 
ried Miss  Lizzie,  daughter  of  Theobald 
Weaver,  one  of  the  old  settlers  of  York 
Township.  Five  children  have  been 
born  to  them,  three  boys  and  two  girls. 
Mr.  Jones  is  now  (1886)  in  business  at 
Rokeby  Lock. 

After  Congress  reduced  the  price  of 
Government  land,  in  1820,  from  two 
dollars  to  one  dollar  and  a quarter  per 
acre,  Bloom  Township  lands  were  rap- 
idly taken,  and  soon  after  settlers  came 
more  rapidly.  In  1830  the  land  was 
settled  and  the  population  had  in- 
creased to  that  extent  that  schools  were 
found  in  every  neighborhood. 

Robert  Ingram  came  from  Chester 
County,  Pa.,  in  1822.  He  had  two 
sons,  Harlan  and  Robert.  They  went 
to  Philadelphia,  where  they  studied  law 
and  did  a large  business.  Harlan  was  a 
member  of  the  Pennsylvania  Senate. 
He  represented  a Philadelphia  district. 

Wm.  Peairs  and  his  brother,  Isaac 
Peairs,  settled  in  Bloom  Township  be- 
tween 1825  1830.  Both  were  promi- 
nent farmers. 

William  Lehew,  in  1S24,  located  on 
the  farm  where  the  Lehew  road  now 
crosses  Meigs  ( ’reek,  i Ie  erected  a still- 
house  and  manufactured  pun*  liquors 
for  a number  of  years. 


Clearing  the  heavy  timber  from  the 
land,  log-rollings  and  raisings  developed 
the  muscles,  and  many  men  of  strength 
and  activity  were  found  in  this  town- 
ship. John  F.  Talley  was  one,  if  not 
the  greatest  rail-splitter  of  his  time. 
He  chopped  the  timber  and  split  four 
hundred  and  sixty-seven  rails  in  one 
day.  Four  hundred  rails  was  his  day’s 
work  in  good  timber,  he  chopping  the 
trees.  On  one  occasion,  on  atrial  at 
wood-chopping,  at  Dr.  Martin’s  salt 
works  in  a contest  with  Thomas  Carlin, 
they  took  from  the  stumps,  sixteen 
and  one-half  cords  of  wood.  Mr. 
Talley  cut  eight  cords,  but  Carlin  gained 
the  contest  by  half  a cord.  These  ac- 
counts are  veri  fied  by  many  responsible 
parties. 

Dr.  Samuel  Martin  was  the  first  phys- 
ician to  settle  in  the  township.  He 
came  from  England,  was  a man  of  good 
education,  a successful  practitioner  for 
many  years.  He  was  a great  addition 
to  the  settlement  of  Bloom  Township, 
lie  married  Miss  Sarah  Montgomery. 
Some  years  before  his  death,  he  lived 
in  Zanesville,  where  1 i is  widow  yet  re- 
sides. 

His  son  Edward  engaged  in  the  mill- 
© © 

ing  business,  in  the  mill  below  the 
locks  at  McConnelsville,  in  partnership 
with  Eli  Sheppard.  They  were  very 
successful.  Afterward  Edward  Martin 
engaged  in  steamboating,  and  he  has 
been  one  of  the  successful  men  in  busi- 
ness in  that  line,  owning  a number  of 
the  best  boats  on  the  Muskingum  river. 
As  a steamboat  captain,  he  was  a suc- 
cess and  had  the  confidence  of  shippers 
and  tin1  traveling  public.  At  one  time 
he  was  cashier  of  the  First  National 
Bank  in  Zanesville.  lie  has  been  suc- 
cessful thus  far  in  all  his  business 
operations.  At  the  present  time  he  is 
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one  of  the  owners  of  three  of  the  Mus- 
kungum  River  packets  and  the  confi- 
dential adviser  in  the  business  of  these 
boats. 

Alfred  Martin  was  partner  in  the 
milling;  business  at  Zanesville.  The 
mill  was  at  the  foot  of  Main  street,  and  I 
for  many  years  the  firm  of  Cushing  & 
Martin  were  the  most  prosperous  in  the 
Hour  trade  of  the  Muskingum  Valley. 

Captain  James  Martin,  a son  of 
George  Martin  of  Bloom  Township, 
commands  the  steamer  General  IT. 
F.  Devol. 

The  history  of  1 doom  Township  would 
not  be  complete  without  more  extended 
notice  of  Samuel  McCune  and  John  F. 
Talley,  for  the  part  they  occupied  in 
the  first  settlement  of  the  township. 

Samuel  McCune,  Sr.,  settled  in  Mus- 
kingum County  in  the  year  1798,  on 
the  Muskingum  River,  near  where  the 
village  of  Gaysport  is  now  located.  A ! 
few  years  later  he  was  living  on  the 
farm  now  occupied  by  the  Morgan 
County  Children’s  Home,  in  Malta 
Township.  The  exact  date  is  not  now 
known.  His  daughter,  Nancy,  was 
born  at  that  place  in  1812.  She  is  now 
Mrs.  Rutledge  and  lives  on  the  “ Mound 
Farm,”  Duncan’s  Falls.  Mr.  McCune 
lived  on  this  farm  until  1816,  when  he 
moved  to  Salt  Creek  Township,  Mus- 
kingum County,  where  he  built  the 
mill,  now  known  as  the  Burnt  Mill,  on 
the  B.,  Z.  & C.  R.  R.  In  1818  he  moved 
to  Bloom  Township,  Morgan  County, 
where  he  had  purchased  four  quarter 
sections  of  land.  He  lived  on  one  of 
these  farms  until  his  death,  in  1829. 
After  that  time  the  farm  was  occupied 
by  Mr.  E.  J.  Harlan,  who  married  his 
daughter  Sarah,  and  since  the  death  of 
her  husband,  the  oldest  daughter  of 
Samuel  McCune,  Mrs.  Sarah  Harlan, 


has  occupied  the  farm.  Samuel  Mc- 
Cune, Jr.,  son  of  the  above,  was  one  of 
the  most  active  men  in  the  township 
for  many  years.  He  Avas  enterprising, 
and  anything  for  the  good  of  the  people 
always  found  in  him  a firm  friend.  He 
Avas  a leading  member  of  M.  E.  Church 
and  many  times  carried  the  financial 
load  and  ahvays  had  the  deficiencies  to 
settle  from  his  pocket.  The  herd  of 
cattle  introduced  in  Bloom  Township 
by  Mr.  Samuel  McCune,  Jr.,  is  said  to  be 
the  best  thoroughbred  Durham  cattle 
in  Eastern  Ohio. 

Another  grandson,  Wm.  S.  Harlan, 
enlisted  as  a private  in  Company  D., 
78th  O.  V.  I.,  in  1861.  By  successive 
promotions  he  rose  to  the  position  of 
Major  of  the  159th  O.  V.  1.  He  is  noAv 
postmaster  in  Zanesville,  O. 

John  F.  Talley  was  born  in  Chester 
County,  Pa.,  October  26,  1799.  His 
father  moved  to  the  state  of  Delaware 
in  1806,  and  he  remained  in  that  state 
until  April  24,  1820,  when  he  moved  to 
Blue  Rock  Township,  Muskingum 
County,  O.  January  1,  1821,  he  came 
to  his  farm  in  Bloom  Township,  Mor- 
gan County,  which  he  improved  and 
lived  upon  for  fifty-one  years.  October 
26,  1882,  he  sold  his  farm  and  moved 
to  Zanesville.  lie  now  resides  two 
miles  east  of  the  city.  The  part  taken 
in  local  affairs  by  Mr.  Talley  can  not 
be  given  entire  for  the  Avant  of  space, 
so  we  only  mention  a few  facts.  lie 
Avas  county  surveyor  eight  years,  and 
one  of  the  best  Morgan  County  ever 
had  ; Avas  justice  of  the  peace  for  fifteen 
years  ; in  mercantile  business  at  Airing- 
ton,  bought  large  quantities  of  produce 
and  sold  a large  amount  of  goods.  In 
1846  and  1847  he  bought  avooI,  Avhich 
he  shipped  to  John  BroAvn  (( )ssawatomie 
Brown)  & Sons,  Springfield,  Massaclm- 
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setts.  He  says,  “ for  fair  dealing,  John 
Brown  & Sons  were  the  most  honorable 
men  I ever  met,”  and  “ John  Brown 
was  the  best  judge  of  wool  I ever  dealt 
with.  I was  with  him  twenty-one  days 
in  Springfield  and  I know  of  what  I 
speak.” 

This  is  the  evidence  of  Mr.  John  F. 
Talley,  who  was  a life-long  Democrat. 
Mr.  Talley  was  the  first  man  to  engage 
in  improving  the  native  cattle  in  his 
vicinity.  In  1836  he  purchased  an 
animal  at  Springfield,  O.,  of  one  of  the 
importers  of  Durham  cattle,  and  it 
proved  to  be  a fine  animal.  This 
animal  was  the  first  cross  on  the  native 
cattle  in  that  part  of  the  country,  and 
the  improvement  he  made  in  the  stock 
of  the  county  induced  another  enter- 
prising farmer  (Mr.  S.  McCune,  Jr.)  to 
engage  in  the  business. 

Brick  was  first  made  in  the  township 
by  James  Camp,  on  the  river  near  Island 
Run,  in  8820,  for  James  Whitaker  who 
built  the  house  now  occupied  by  Rich- 
ard Mcllhiney. 

The  first  brick  houses  built  in  the 
township  were  the  dwellings  of  James 
Whitaker,  built  in  1822,  and  William 
Montgomery  in  1 82-f.  James  Camp 
made  the  brick  for  both  building's. 

Samuel  McCune,  Sr.,  built  the  first 
frame  barn  in  1822.  The  carpenters 
were  Russell  Whipple  and  Gideon  Min- 
gus. The  following  incident  occurred 
about  the  nails  used  in  this  building. 

o 

Mr.  McCune  borrowed  two  kegs  of 
nails  of  a “ Shylock  ” in  the  vicinity, 
lie  was  to  furnish  nails  or  cash  in  a 
reasonable  time  when  called  on.  On 
Friday  afternoon,  when  he  thought  it 
too  late  for  McCune  to  get  the  nails  lie 
demanded  nails  or  cash  to  be  furnished 
on  Saturday,  not  expecting  the  nails. 
Mr.  McCune  took  two  horses  and  tin1 


forewheels,  of  his  wagon,  went  to 
Zanesville  Friday  night,  and  Saturday 
evening  delivered  the  nails,  to  the  dis- 
may of  his  hard-hearted  neighbor. 
The  nails  were  twenty  dollars  a keg  at 
the  time  he  borrowed  them. 

John  Livezey  and  Thomas  Hampton 
occupied  the  farms  owned  by  Hays 
Barr  and  William  James. 

David  Smith  built  a saw-mill  on  a 
branch  of  Meigs  Creek,  and  Samuel 
' McCune  one  on  another  branch  of  the 
same  stream.  These  were  the  only 
saw-mills  ever  built  in  the  township. 
After  a freshet  these  mills  could  saw 
lumber  if  the  dams  did  not  break  by 
the  force  of  the  water.  Getting  lum- 
ber at  these  mills  was  very  uncertain. 
They  repaired  the  dams  when  washed 
away  many  times,  until  at  las  they 
were  abandoned.  These  mills  were 
in  operation  fifteen  years,  commenc- 
ing soon  after  1825.  After  the  water 
mills  were  partly  abondoned  and 
uncertain,  the  whip-saw  was  used  by 
many  farmers  in  obtaining  lumber  for 
new  buildings.  Andrew  Briggs,  James 
Larue,  Gibbons  Harlan  and  James 
Singles  were  skillful  hands  at  the  whip- 
saw business. 

The  Greer  families  settled  on  Meigs 
Creek  at  the  Lehew  road  crossing  in 
1826.  George  Greer  was  the  first 
teacher  in  the  Talley  school  district. 
Schools  at  this  time  were  very  primi- 
tive, only  the  simple  branches  were 
taught  and  little  of  them.  They  called 
it  keeping  “school.” 

Wilkes  Richardson  came  in  1826,  and 
Benjamin  Reed  soon  after.  These 
men  became  the  largest  land  owners 
in  the  township. 

In  1828  a family  named  Barr  from 
Chester  Couty,  Pa.,  settled  near  the 
Morgan  County  line  in  Muskingum 
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County.  Three  of  the  sons,  in  a short 
time  came  to  Bloom  Township,  Na- 
than, Samuel  and  after  a time  Eli. 
The  latter  was  born  in  Chester  County, 
Pa.,  in  1800,  and  settled  in  Blue  Rock 
Township,  Muskingum  County.  In 
1828  lie  came  with  his  father’s  family 
and  assisted  in  clearing  the  farm  where 
his  father  settled.  He  was  the  eld- 
est of  a family  of  eight  children, 
five  boys  and  three  girls.  The 
Barrs  were  industrious  and  energetic 
men  and  a valuable  acquisition  to  the 
pioneer  settlement.  They  were  of 
Quaker  antecedents.  Mrs.  Barr,  the 
mother  of  Eli,  was  a relative  of  Dr. 
Hays,  the  Arctic  explorer.  He  was  mar- 
ried to  Miss  Adeline  Pyle,  March  12, 
1840,  and  settled  in  Bloom  Township 
in  the  same  year. 

The  Barr  families  were  the  pioneers 
in  cultivating  sweet  potatoes,  and  for 
many  years  they  supplied  the  Zanes- 
ville market  with  them. 

Smith  Haines  was  accidentally  killed 
in  1888,  while  assisting  in  raising  a 
barn  on  his  farm. 

There  are  two  churches  in  Bloom 
Township;  both  are  Methodist  Protest- 
ant. The  Pisgah  Church  is  on  the  State 
Road,  the  other  at  Eagleport.  The 
first  Methodist  Protestant  Church  was 
built  in  1832,  near  the  State  Road.  It 
is  called  Pisgah.  Rev.  Galbraith  was 
the  minister  in  charge  of  the  circuit 
when  it  was  built. 

The  first  schoolhouse  was  built  near 
the  State  Road  on  land  now  owned  by 
Eli  Barr.  Thomas  Thornburg  was  the 
first  teacher  in  1820. 

The  village  of  Airington  in  the  east 
part  of  the.,  township  was  commenced 
by  John  F.  Talley  erecting  houses  for  a 
blacksmith  and  wagon-maker  in  1836. 
In  a year  there  were  two  stores,  a-  doc- 


tor, blacksmith,  wagon-maker,  cooper, 
cabinet-maker,  tailor,  shoemaker  and 
many  men  of  all  work.  For  years  this 
was  one  of  the  prosperous  towns  in 
Morgan  County.  When  Mr.  Talley 
quit  the  mercantile  business  the  town 
commenced  to  decay.  Large  establish- 
ments spoiled  the  shoe  and  tailor  busi- 
ness, and  soon  a general  decay  took 
place,  and  at  this  time  no  Imsiness  is 
done  at  the  place.  The  village  is  in 
ruins  and  only  two  families  remain. 

Eagleport  is  on  the  Avest  side  of  the 
river  above  the  dam.  This  village  was 
laid  out  by  S.  Ramey  in  1837.  Two 
streets  parallel  with  the  river  and  cross 
streets,  first,  second  and  third  ; seventy- 
two  lots  in  all.  Baughman’s  addition 
of  twenty-four  lots  was  laid  out  the 
same  year.  There  are  in  Eagleport  fif- 
teen or  twenty  families,  two  good  dry- 
goods  stores,  three  warehouses,  a church 
(M.  P.),  a schoolhouse,  one  physician 
and  a postoffice. 

Rokeby,  on  the  east  side  of  the  river, 
was  platted  with  twenty-four  lots,  by 
Buckingham  & Sturgus,  of  Putnam, 
while  the  lock  and  dam  was  being  built 
under  the  superintendence  of  Col. 
Curtis.  It  has  one  store  and  a post- 
office.  In  the  first  settlement  of  this 
heavily-timbered  township,  a large 
amount  of  hard  work  was  required  to 
clear  the  land  for  cultivation,  and  close 
economy  was  required  to  enable  the 
early  settlers  to  procure  the  necessary 
articles  for  their  families  without 
thought  of  the  luxuries  of  life.  The 
early  pioneers  had  much  enjoyment  at 
log-rollings,  raising  log  buildings,  corn- 
sh lickings  and  “kickings.”  The  kicking 
was  the  fulling-mill  to  dress  their  woolen 
goods.  The  carding,  spinning  and 
weaving  were  all  done  at  home  or  at 
some  neighbor’s,  who  had  sufficient 
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help.  The  fulling-mill  was  set  in  opera- 
tion during  the  long  evenings  in  the 
commencement  of  winter,  and  often 
lasted  until  late  at  night,  and  was  per- 
formed in  the  following  manner:  A 

piece  of  woolen  goods  was  placed  on 
the  floor  then  a row  of  chairs  was 
placed  around  it,  a rope  ran  between 
the  legs  of  the  chairs,  forming  a circle. 
The  chairs  were  occupied  by  the  kickers, 
when  hot  soap-suds  was  poured  on  the 
goods.  The  kicking  would  commence; 
round  and  round  the  goods  were 
kicked  until  all  was  in  a foam  of  soap- 
suds, working  harder  than  a tread- 
mill. When  the  first  set  were  tired  an 
other  set  would  take  their  places,  and 
the  goods  would  be  whirled  around. 
Steam  and  mist  would  occupy  the 
room  until  the  work  was  pronounced 
done.  Then  came  a grand  supper, 
probably  a dance,  the  escorting  the 
girls  home.  The  girls  did  not  do  this 
kind  of  kicking. 

Abraham  Roberts,  Sr.,  came  from 
Brooke  County,  West  Va.,  about  1830 
and  settled  in  the  eastern  part  of  Bloom 
Township,  where  he  purchased  320 
acres  of  land.  With  him  came  his 
family  of  wife  and  five  children.  He 
was  an  honest,  industrious  farmer,  and 
died  in  1872.  His  wife  died  in  1882. 
Abraham  Roberts,  Jr.,  was  born  in 
Bloom  Township  in  1835,  and  swa 
reared  on  his  father’s  farm.  At  the 
age  of  twenty-seven  he  married  Miss 
Mary,  da, lighter  of  Jefferson  Osborn, 
one  of  the  early  settlers  of  Bloom.  He 
came  from  Brooke  County  in  1826.  lie 
was  a carpenter  by  trade  and  unmar- 
ried, and  with  his  mother  made  the 
trip  from  Wheeling  by  boat  via,  the 
Ohio,  Muskingum  and  Meigs  creek  to 
Mann’s  Fork.  He  was  a mechanical 
genius  and  could  perform  almost  any 


kind  of  mechanical  labor.  After  his 
emigration  he  followed  his  trade  and  in 
this  way  earned  money  sufficient  to 
improve  his  property.  He  married 
Ada  J.,  daughter  of  Rev.  Henry  Pringle, 
of  Muskingum  Co.,  and  reared  a family 
of  seven  children.  He  is  recollected 
as  a genial  man  who  was  possessed  of  a 
fund  of  mirth  and  anecdote  on  all  occa- 
sions. He  died  in  1875;  his  wife  in 
1886.  Mr.  Roberts  moved  from  Bloom 
to  Bristol  in  1861.  He  is  a successful 
agriculturist  and  a valuable  citizen. 

Jonathan  Richardson  was  born  in 
England  in  1789,  and  emigrated  to 
America  about  1821.  He  first  settled 
in  Delaware  near  Wilmington,  where 
he  engaged  in  the  dairy  business.  In 
June  of  1831  he  removed  to  Bloom 
township  and  bought  the  farm  now 
owned  by  his  son,  James  Richardson. 
Shortly  after  his  removal  to  Bloom  he 
visited  Zanesville  in  company  with 
.some  neighbors  to  purchase  dour  and 
some  household  articles.  On  his  return 
when  within  a few  miles  of  his  home 
his  horses  became  frightened,  ran  away 
and  he  was  almost  instantly  killed, 
leaving  Mrs.  Richardson  with  four 
children,  the  oldest  of  whom  was  only 
eight  years  of  age,  to  fight,  the  battle 
of  life  alone.  With  true  Christian 
resignation  she  resolved  to  stay  upon 
the  farm  and  to  make  the  best  of  her 
bereavement.  In  a small  log  house, 
roofed  with  clap  boards,  she  lived  un- 
til 1833  with  her  children.  One  stormy 
night  in  March  of  1833  t lie  cabin  was 
unroofed  and  the  family  exposed  to  the 
rigors  of  a winter  storm.  The  rain 
came  down  in  torrents,  and  with  herlit- 
tle  family  huddled  about  her  sin1  sat 
waiting  for  daylight,  momentarily  ex- 
pecting the  fall  of  the  house.  Had 
six1  not  been  a brave  woman  she  would 
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have  been  unable  to  endure  the  many 
privations  and  hardships  that  fell  to 
her  lot.  Iu  1834  she  buried  three  of 
her  children.  Under  this  last  affliction 
she  gave  away,  and  in  a short  time  af- 
terward returned  to  her  old  home.  She 
died  in  1879,  aged  ninety-two.  James, 
now  one  of  the  prominent  farmers  of 
Bloom,  was  born  in  1829  in  Delaware, 
lie  is  the  only  one  of  the  family  left. 
He  is  one  of  the  prominent  members 
of  the  M.  E.  church  in  which  he  has 
been  a class-leader  for  seventeen  years. 

Wilkes  B.  Richardson  was  born  at 
Carroll’s  Manor,  Baltimore  County,  Md., 
in  1804.  When  eighteen  years  of  age 
he  went  to  Wellsburg,  Brooke  County, 
Va.,  where  he  lived  with  an  uncle 
and  engaged  in  farming  until  twenty- 
one  years  of  age.  Without  means,  he 
shipped  at  Wheeling  on  a flat-boat 
bound  for  New  Orleans.  lie  received 
for  this  trip  $50  which  appeared  a for- 
tune to  him,  as  it  was  the  first  money 
he  had  ever  earned.  While  at  New  Or- 
leans he  took  the  yellow  fever.  Re- 
turning he  was  obliged  to  stop  at  Cum- 


berland. owing  to  the  freezing  of  the 
river.  Thence  he  went  to  Louisville, 
Ivy.,  and  after  the  opening  of  naviga- 
tion took  passage  to  Wellsburg.  Mr. 
Richardson  worked  in  Wellsburg  a, ml 
vicinity  until  1832,  when  he  came  to 
Morgan  County  and  purchased  100 
acres  of  land  in  Bloom  Township,  and 
traded  for  60  acres  more,  making  a 
quarter  section.  Here  he  began  the  dif- 
ficult task  of  making  a farm,  changing 
the  primitive  forests  to  cultivated  fields. 
His  characteristic  energy  and  diligence 
bore  fruit,  rendering  him  abundantly 
successful.  And  now  in  the  evening 
of  his  days  he  reviews  the  busy  past 
with  satisfaction.  He  was  married  in 
1832  to  Ruth  Bozman,  who  bore  seven 
children — four  daughters  and  three 
sons.  Mrs.  Richardson  died  in  1845. 
In  1851  Mr.  R.  married  Elizabeth  Ann 
Wallace,  a native  of  Muskingum 
County,  who  is  still  living.  They  have 
had  eight  children — Vinson  Edward, 
Gleason  B.  and  Madison  Monroe  the 
sons;  Annie  G.,  Isolina  H.,  Mary  J., 
Wilkie  J.  and  Birdie  E.,  the  daughters. 
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YORK  Township  was  organized  in 
1819.  On  the  7th  of  July  in 
that  year  the  court  of  common  pleas 
passed  the  following  order  in  reference 
to  it : 

“Whereas,  it  appears  that  the 
county  commissions  have  set  off  a 
new  township  by  the  name  of  York; 
ordered,  that  said  township  be  entitled 
to  two  justices  of  the  peace,  and  that 
the  qualified  electors  of  said  township 
be  authorized  to  assemble  at  the  house 
of  John  Stoneburner  on  Saturday,  the 
21th  instant.” 

In  pursuance  of  this  order  an  election 
was  held  at  the  time  and  place  ap- 
pointed. William  Atkins,  James  Mc- 
Adoo  and  Henry  Smith  were  selected 
as  judges,  and  Elijah  Atkins  and  Jacob 
Eckert  as  clerks  of  the  election.  Thirty 
votes  were  cast  by  the  following  pio- 
neers, none  of  whom  are  now  living: 
Levi  Deaver,  James  McAdoo,  Will- 
iam Atkins,  Elijah  Atkins,  Bartholo- 
mew Longstreth,  Christian  Shirk, 
Henry  Smith,  Samuel  Rogers,  Janies 
Dikus,  George  Smith,  Peter  Burgoon, 
Benjamin  Parker,  Samuel  Pletcher, 
John  Shultz,  Peter  Stoneburner,  John 
Stoneburner,  diaries  Stoneburner, 
Henry  Weller,  Robert  Rose,  William 


Foreaker,  Joshua  Foreaker,  Richard 
Burgoon,  Charles  Burgoon.  Michael 
George,  Sr.,  Michael  George,  Jr., 
Patrick  Ryan,  James  Longstreth,  Cor- 
nelius Ferrell,  Luther  Wilson  and  Jacob 
Ebert. 

Michael  George  and  Peter  Burgoon 
received  twenty-eight  votes  each,  and 
were  declared  elected.  Jacob  Ebert 
received  three  votes.  It  appears  that 
thirty-one  votes  were  cast — either  one 
name  was  unrecorded  or  the  clerk  made 
a mistake  in  the  number  of  ballots  cast. 

At  an  election  held  April  2,  1822, 
Christian  Shirk  was  chosen  justice  of 
the  peace.  At  this  election  among  the 
list  of  voters  the  following  new  names 
appear:  Jeremiah  Wise,  Thomas  Cole- 

man, Henry  Pletcher,  Barnet  Hamp- 
shire, Jacob  Swope,  James  Burgoon 
and  John  Herron. 

William  Large  was  chosen  a justice 
of  the  peace  in  October,  1824.  At  this 
election  the  following  new  names  ap- 
pear on  the  poll  book: 

Stephen  Foreaker,  William  Foreaker, 
Jr.,  Thomas  Foreaker,  Sr.,  Thomas 
foreaker,  Jr.,  Shadrach  Allard,  Reuben 
Allard,  Samuel  Allard,  Nathan  Moody, 
James  W.  Moody,  William  Delaney, 
Solomon  Brown,  Peter  Bond,  Thomas 
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Bond,  Charles  Bond,  John  Dodds,  John 
Mclntire,  George  Shaffer,  Philip  Stout, 
Nicholas  Swingle,  William  Large. 
Amos  Conaway,  Edward  Sowers,  Jon- 
athan Walls,  Casper  Trout,  Jacob 
Thorn  and  John  Smith.  In  July, 
1825,  the  following  names  appear: 
George  Haupt,  John  George,  James 
Coho,  John  Geiger,  Jacob  Sowder  and 
Samuel  Bagley. 

The  soil  of  this  township  is  not  of 
the  very  best  quality,  but  the  people 
are  good  farmers,  industrious,  thrifty 
and  prosperous.  Among  the  early 
settlers  were  many  Germans,  or  people 
of  German  descent  and  their  descend- 
ants compose  the  larger  portion  of  the 
present  inhabitants.  With  their  pro- 
verbial frugality  and  thrift  they  have 
succeeded  in  gaining  tine  properties 
and  making  extensive  improvements. 

To  Levi  and  Reuben  Deaver  belong 
the  honor  of  being  the  first  white  set- 
tlers within  the  present  limits  of  York 
Township.  Levi,  the  older  and  more 
conspicuous  of  the  two  brothers,  was 
born  in  Middletown,  Md.,  about  twenty- 
five  miles  from  Harper’s  Ferry.  In 
1809  they  started  for  the  Ohio  country 
on  horseback  on  a tour  of  exploration. 
It  was  their  intention  at  the  time  to 
settle  in  the  vicinity  of  Dayton,  and  it 
is  said  that  they  made  locations  and  re- 
turned to  their  homes  with  the  idea 
of  making  permanent  settlement  in  the 
following  spring.  Rumors  of  the  hos- 
tility of  the  Indians  induced  them  to 
change  their  plans,  and  in  the  spring  of 
1810,  with  their  household  goods  and 
the  family  of  Levi,  which  consisted  at 
the  time  of  his  wife  and  one  child 
(Mahala  Hunt),  they  started  for  what  is 
now  Deavertown.  Their  journey  was 
devoid  of  any  incident  worthy  of  men- 
tion, and  they  arrived  at  their  destina- 


tion after  a tedious  journey  by  wagon 
through  an  almost  uninhabited  country. 
Levi  entered  the  east  half  of  section 
thirty-five,  and  built,  for  the  accommo- 
dation of  himself  and  family,  a double 
log  cabin  on  his  purchase.  He  also 
constructed,  for  the  use  of  those  who 
might  follow  him  into  the  new  countrv, 
two  cabins  for  their  use  until  such  time 
as  they  could  build  for  themselves. 
Reuben,  at  the  time  of  his  emigration, 
was  a young  man  of  twenty-four,  lie 
remained  but  a few  years,  when  he 
went  to  Putnam,  where  he  followed  his 
trade,  that  of  millwright,  until  1825, 
when  he  returned  to  York,  where  he 
resided  until  his  decease,  in  1858,  in  the 
seventy-fifth  year  of  his  age,  leaving  a 
family  of  fourteen  children.  Three  of 
his  sons  reside  in  the  township — Rev. 
G.  W.,  John  and  James.  Reuben  II., 
Jonathan  and  William  reside  in  Kansas. 

In  1815  Levi  Deaver  laid  out  the  vil- 
lage which  afterward  bore  his  name. 
For  many  years  it  was  called  New 
Market,  but  by  common  consent  it 
eventually  took  the  name  of  its  founder. 
In  the  disposal  of  the  lots  he  placed  the 
price  at  five  dollars,  and  to  all  purchas- 
ers he  would  give  a lot.  He  was  a 
millwright  by  trade,  and  built  several 
mills.  Although  he  was  possessed  of 
only  a very  limited  education,  he  was  a 
man  of  more  than  ordinary  intelligence 
and  discernment.  He  was  a man  of 
powerful  physique,  and  a generous  na- 
ture. For  many  years  he  was  the  vil- 
lage magistrate,  and  a worthy  member 
of  the  Christian  Church.  Shortly  after 
his  settlement  in  Deavertown,  a brother- 
in-law,  Thomas  Allison,  came  with  his 
family  and  settled  on  an  adjoining 
farm.  Mrs.  Allison  was  a native  of 
Maryland.  Desiring  to  visit  the  home 
of  her  childhood,  she  started  on  horse- 
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back,  carrying  an  infant  child  in  her 
arms.  She  made  the  trip  safely  and 
returned  in  the  same  way.  The  family 
staid  but  a few  years.  Levi  Deaver 
left  a family  of  eleven  children,  eight 
of  whom  are  now  living — Mahala,  Abra- 
ham, Melinda,  Matilda,  Levi  T.,  Nancy, 
Sally,  Bazael,  William,  Henry  II.  and 
James. 

After  the  settlement  of  the  Heavers, 
the  next  family  of  prominence  to  take 
up  their  residence  in  the  township  were 
the  Longstreths — Bartholamew,  Philip, 
Michael,  James,  and  their  families — 
about  fifteen  in  all.  They  came  from 
Cambria  County,  Pa.  Philip  located 
about  one  mile  and  a quarter  north  of 
Deavertown,  upon  one  hundred  and 
sixty  acres  of  wild  land.  Bartholamew 
entered  one  hundred  and  sixty  acres 
adjoining  his  brother's  on  the  east. 
Michael’s  location  was  one  mile  south 
of  Deavertown.  Janies,  or  ’Squire 
Longstreth,  as  he  was  familiarly  known 
in  after  years,  settled  one-half  mile  west 
of  the  village.  Bartholamew  lived  on 
the  farm  where  he  first  settled  until 
his  decease.  One  peculiarity  of  these 
brothers  was  that  while  they  were 
reared  amid  the  same  influences,  they  all 
held  different  religious  convictions.  Bar- 
tholamew was  a Catholic,  and  soon  after 
he  came  to  York  built  a Catholic  church, 
which  is  said  to  have  been  the  second 
Catholic  church  erected  in  this  section 
of  Ohio,  lie  secured  the  services  of  a 
priest,  Bev.  N.  Young,  and  for  many 
years  services  were  regularly  held. 
The  establishment  of  this  church  in- 
duced quite  an  extensive  emigration  of 
German  Catholics  from  Cambria  Coun- 
ty, Pa.,  who  settled  in  the  immediate 
vicinity.  Among  the  number  was  a Ger- 
man by  the  name  of  Andrew  Gossman. 
Gossman  had  just  come  over,  and  was 
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quite  inexperienced  in  woodcraft,  and 
the  following  humorous  incident  which 
came  near  being  a tragedy  is  related  of 
him.  One  Sabbath  morning,  just  pre- 
vious to  church  time,  he  sent  his  children, 
Fritz  and  Agatha,  into  the  woods  for 
the  cows,  accompanied  by  the  dog. 
Coming  to  where  the  cows  were,  the 
dog  treed  a panther;  the  children  know- 
ing nothing  of  wild  animals  thought  it 
to  be  a calf.  Fritz  immediately  returned 
to  the  house  and  informed  his  father 
that  the  cow  had  a calf  and  that  it  had 
climbed  a tree.  Gossman  took  his  gun, 
an  ordinary  shotgun,  and  his  axe,  and 
repaired  to  the  spot.  Without  a mo- 
ment’s hesitation  he  fired  at  the  panther, 
and,  luckily  for  him,  one  of  the  shot 
penetrated  the  brain  of  the  animal,  and 
he  leaped  to  the  ground,  alighting  be- 
tween two  logs.  The  dog  immediately 
attacked  him;  and  Gossman,  taking  his 
axe  and  standing  astride  the  panther, 
buried  the  axe  in  his  head.  The  family 
then  repaired  to  the  church,  which  they 
reached  just  as  the  services  were  over 
and  the  congregation  leaving.  The 
priest  reprimanded  him  for  being  late, 
and  Gossman  in  apology,  told  him  that 
he  had  encountered  some  terrible  mon- 
ster in  the  woods,  which  he  thought 
was  the  devil,  and  that  he  had  killed 
him.  The  priest  replied  that  while  he 
had  reason  to  doubt  his  statement,  lie 
sincerely  hoped  that  he  was  correct,  as 
it  would  relieve  him  of  future  contests 
with  that  historic  individual. 

In  addition  to  other  initial  efforts, 
Bartholamew  built  a mill  on  the  head- 
waters of  Jonathan  Creek.  This  mill, 
though  a rude  affair,  was  a great  con- 
venience to  the  early  settlers.  After 
his  death,  which  occurred  in  1825,  his 
widow  operated  the  mill,  until  about 
1850.  Only  two  of  his  children  now 
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reside  in  tlie  township,  Daniel  and  Bar- 
tholamew.  Michael  died  on  the  place 
where  lie  settled.  Two  children,  Henry 
and  Catherine,  reside  on  the  old  home- 
stead. Philip  also  died  on  the  farm  on 
which  he  was  the  pioneer.  James  went 
to  Missouri,  where  lie  died. 

The  emigration  of  the  Pletchers  was 
an  important  and  valuable  contribution 
to  the  population  of  the  township.  In 

1815  Henry  Pletcher,  Sr.,  a thrifty  and 
prosperous  farmer,  of  Loudoun  County, 
Va.,  came  to  York  and  purchased  from 
Government  1,760  acres  of  land,  all 
within  the  present  boundaries  of  the 
township.  Returning  to  Virginia,  the 
winter  was  spent  in  making  preparation 
for  their  removal,  and  in  the  spring  of 

1816  the  entire  family,  with  their  house- 
hold goods  loaded  in  wagons,  started 
for  their  new  homes.  The  names  of  the 
children  who  came  with  him  are:  John, 
Samuel,  Henry,  Jacob,  Solomon,  Eliza- 
beth (Stoneburner),  Mary  (Spring), 
Catherine,  Susan  and  Sarah.  Henry, 
Sr.,  settled  on  the  farm  now  owned  by 
Joseph  Hollingshead,  where  he  lived 
until  Ins  death,  in  1841.  He  was  a tem- 
perate and  industrious  man  and  accu- 
mulated a competency.  Catherine  mar- 
ried John  Weller  and  reared  two  chil- 
dren, Henry  W.  and  Susan,  who  died 
in  1851.  Samuel  married  Mary  Smith; 
Henry,  Jr.,  Jane  Dietrick;  Jacob,  Mar- 
garet Stoneburner;  Susan,  William 
Swingle.  She  is  the  only  survivor  of 
the  ten  children.  Sarah  became  Mrs. 
John  Good,  and  Solomon  married  Char- 
lotte Bagiev.  Xoah  and  Hiram  Plet- 
cher, two  of  the  prominent  and  well-to- 
do  farmers  of  the  township,  are  grand- 
sons of  the  progenitor  of  the  family  in 
this  county  and  sons  of  Henry,  Jr. 
They  own  part  of  the  original  purchase. 
L.  1).  Pletcher  is  a son  of  Solomon  ; he 


also  resides  on  a portion  of  the  original 
purchase  of  his  grandfather.  Andrew 
Spring,  a son-in-law  of  Henry  Pletcher, 
Sr.,  was  one  of  the  little  colony  of 
Pletchers  who  settled  in  1816.  lie  was 
a soldier  in  the  War  of  1812,  and  im- 
proved the  farm  now  owned  by  his  son, 
S.  .1.  Spring.  For  many  years  he  was 
the  only  stone  mason  in  the  neighbor- 
hood. lie  died  in  1864,  leaving  a family 
of  eight  children.  Mr.  Spring  brought 
with  him  from  Virginia  a favorite  horse 
by  the  name  of  Dragon.  Old  Dragon 
was  not  as  well  pleased  with  the  new 
country  as  his  master ; he  longed  for  the 
scenes  of  his  colt  hood,  and  some  three 
months  after  his  arrival  he  concluded 
that  whatever  might  be  the  decision  of 
his  owner,  he  would  return  to  the  old 
home  in  Virginia.  His  loss  was  severely 
felt,  and  diligent  search  was  made. 
They  traced  him  to  the  Muskingum 
River,  where  all  trace  of  him  was  lost. 
Some  time  after  Mr.  Spring  received  a 
letter  from  the  gentleman  of  whom  he 
had  purchased  him,  containing  the  in- 
formation that  Dragon  was  again  in  his 
accustomed  place,  apparently  contented 
and  happy.  Old  Dragon  was  allowed 
to  remain  where  he  was  “bred  and 
born,”  and  died  full  of  years.  One 
thing  remarkable,  in  regard  to  his  esca- 
pade, is  the  fact  that  he  took  an  oppo- 
site course  from  that  which  he  came, 
and  his  route  must  have  been  one  en- 
tirely new  to  him. 

Among  those  who  can  claim  York 
township  as  the  place  of  their  nativity, 
is  Henry  W.  Weller,  one  of  its  promi- 
nent. farmers  and  valued  citizens.  He 
was  born  in  1818  and  is  the  son  of 
John  Weller,  one  of  the  pioneers  who 
came  from  Frederick  County,  Va.,  in 
in  1810  and  settled  in  Muskingum 
County.  The  elder  Weller  married 
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Catherine  Fletcher.  Henry  W.  mar-  j 
ried  Anna  Longstreth.  and  reared  three 
children,  only  one  of  whom,  Joseph  A., 
is  now  living.  He  is  president  of  the 
Western  College  at  Toledo,  Iowa. 
John  W.  was  killed  in  the  charge  on  Ft. 
Wagner.  Mr.  Weller  is  a member  of 
the  Evangelical  Lutheran  Church.  In 
ante-bellum  days  his  house  was  a prom- 
inent station  on  the  U.  Cl.  II.  Ib  He  is 
rapidly  approaching  the  sunset  of  life 
and  is  passing  the  remainder  of  a well- 
spent  life  in  peace  and  contentment. 

.James  McAdoo  was  one  of  the 
pioneers.  He  came  to  Muskingum 
County  from  Pennsylvania  in  1813. 
In  1 SI 7 he  came  to  York  and  settled  on 
one  hundred  and  sixty  acres  of  land 
adjoining  the  present  village  of  Deav- 
ertown.  lie  was  prominent  among  the  ! 
early  settlers.  He  officiated  as  a judge 
at  the  first  election  held  in  the  town- 
ship after  it  became  one  of  the  sub-di- 
visions of  Morgan  County.  lie  had  a 
family  of  nine  children,  Elizabeth, 
Mathias,  Cornelius,  Reason,  Carrie, 
Maria,  John,  Henry  and  William. 
John  married  Miss  Susan,  daughter  of 
Samuel  Gamble  and  reared  six  children, 
James,  Agnes,  Elizabeth,  W.  R.,  Henry 
and  Helen.  James  is  the  present  effi- 
cient superintendent  of  the  county  in- 
firmary. 

Jeremiah  Wise,  with  his  wife  and 
three  children,  came  from  Maine  about 
1816  and  settled  on  the  farm  now  owned 
by  his  son,  James  L.  He  resided  in 
the  township  until  his  decease  in  1853. 
lie  was  one  of  the  prominent  early 


went  to  Loudoun  County,  and  from 
there  to  Morgan  County  in  1831.  He 
has  been  one  of  the  successful  farmers 
of  the  township. 

Thomas  L.  Grey  came  from  Alex- 
andria, Va.,  in  1833.  He  was  reared  to 
the  trade  of  a saddler,  and  was  born  in 
Prince  William  County,  Va.,  January 
16,  1815.  His  father,  John  G.,  was  a 
merchant  and  did  business  at  Maddox 
Cross  Roads.  Owing  to  reverses  in 
business  he  removed  to  Alexandria  in 
1822.  In  1834  Thomas  L.  came  to  Put- 
nam where  he  followed  his  trade  until 
his  removal  to  Deavertown  in  August 
of  1835,  where  he  has  done  business  for 
over  a half  century.  In  1836  he  mar- 
ried Miss  Fidelia  Bagley.  A family  of 
four  children  were  the  result  of  this 
union,  Samuel  C.,  Edgar  W.,  Emily  E. 
(Minton)  and  Mary  E.  (Havener).  In 
ante-bellum  days  Mr.  Grey  was  one  of 
the  active  anti-slavery  men.  He  took 
a prominent  part  in  the  operation  of  the 
Underground  Railroad  and  many  an  un- 
fortunate slave  was  piloted  to  freedom 
and  happiness  through  his  efforts.  In 
his  religious  and  political  affiliations  he 
is  a Methodist  and  an  earnest  repub- 
lican. Samuel  Bagley,  father-in-law  of 
Mr.  Grey,  was  a native  of  Rhode  Is- 
land, and  came  from  Vermont  to 
Athens  County  in  1819,  and  from 
thence  to  Deavertown  in  1S25.  He 
was  by  trade  a tanner  and  currier  and 
died  in  Deaverton  in  1863.  He  reared 
a family  of  fifteen  children,  eleven  of 
whom  are  living.  James  B.  the  histor- 
ical oracle  of  I ieavertown  and  Mrs.  Grey 


Baptists  of  this  section,  honest,  industri-  are  the  only  two  living  in  the  town- 
ous  and  moderately  successful.  He  «Hi]). 

was  highly  esteemed.  II is  children  Samuel  C.  Grey  was  born  in  1838. 
were  Nancy,  Margary  and  George  W.  lie  learned  the  trade  of  a saddler,  which 
John  Morgan  was  born  in  Frederick  vocation  lie  has  since  followed.  In 
County,  Va.,  in  1809.  From  thence  he  April,  1861,  he  enlisted  in  Co.  II,  17th 
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Regiment,  ().  V.  I.,  and  served  until 
the  expiration  of  his  term  of  service. 
In  August  of  that  year  he  again  en- 
tered the  service  as  sergeant  of  Co.  D, 
97th  Regiment,  O.  V.  I.,  a three  years 
organization.  January  4th  he  was  dis- 
charged for  physical  disability,  and  lie 
returned  to  his  home.  Before  he  had 
recovered  his  health  he  again  went  into 
the  army  as  a member  of  Co.  K,  161st 
Regiment.  His  younger  brother,  Edgar 
W.,  was  also  a member  of  the  same 
company,  and  the  two  brothers  served 
the  term  of  enlistment,  and  returned  to 
their  homes.  But  few  men  stand 
higher  in  the  esteem  of  his  fellow- 
townsmen  than  Mr.  Grey.  For  three 
terms  he  has  served  them  as  treasurer 
and  for  many  years  was  postmaster, 
lie  married  Miss  Elizabeth,  daughter  of 
John  McAdoo,  one  of  the  early  settlers 
of  the  township. 

George  Swingle  came  from  Germany 
when  a young  man  and  settled  in  Penn- 
sylvania, where  he  married  and  reared 
a family  of  nine  children — six  sons  and 
three  daughters.  In  1812  the  family 
came  to  Ohio.  George,  a son,  was  the 
father  of  Frank  Swingle,  one  of  the 
respected  citizens  of  the  township.  He 
has  three  or  four  daughters  and  three 
sons  living. 

Frank  Swingle  married  Miss  Lucretia, 
daughter  of  A.,  and  niece  of  Judge 
Jacob  Springer.  His  vocation  lias 
been  teaching  and  music.  He  resides 
upon  a fine  farm  and  is  one  of  the  in- 
telligent, progressive  men  of  the  town- 
ship. He  has  a family  of  four  sons  and 
two  daughters. 

Jacob  Eppley  came  from  Wurtem- 
berg,  German,  in  1830,  with  his  family 
of  seven  boys.  He  first  settled  in  Mus- 

kingum County  on  eighty  acres  of  land. 
Here  lie  remained  until  he  removed  to 


York  Township.  Frederick  Eppley,  a 
son,  settled  in  York  in  1852  and  is 
the  most  prominent  German  farmer 
in  the  township.  He  married  Miss 
Mary  Kellar.  She  was  born  in  New 
York  city. 

DEAVERTOWN. 

Deavertown,  one  of  the  oldest  vil- 
lages in  the  county,  was  laid  out  by 
Levi  Heaver  in  1815,  mention  of  which 
lias  already  been  made  in  this  chapter. 
Mrs.  Thomas  L.  Gray,  in  an  article 
written  some  years  since,  gives  a graphic 
description  of  the  village  as  it  was  six- 
ty-one years  ago.  She  says:  “My 
earliest  recollection  of  Deavertown 
is  a little  hamlet  of  three  hewed 
log  houses,  and  four  or  five  round  log 
cabins.  The  inhabitants  of  the  place 
were,  Joseph  Ackerson,  a son-in-law  of 
Levi  Deaver, Mclntire,  Amos  Con- 

away, from  Loudoun  County, Ya., Thom- 
as Coleman,  Mr.  Allard  and  Murphy, 
the  blacksmith.  These  gentlemen,  with 
the  Deavers,  made  up  the  male  popula- 
tion of  the  village. 

Our  schoolhouse  was  built  of  round 
logs  and  was  ten  by  fifteen  feet  in  size. 
The  chimney  was  of  stone,  sticks  and 
mud,  and  occupied  nearly  the  entire  end 
of  the  room.  The  windows  were  aper- 
tures in  the  logs  with  greased  paper  to 
take  the  place  of  glass.  The  doors  and 
seats  were  made  from  puncheons.  We 
all  studied  our  lessons  aloud,  and  a 
more  ludicrous  scene  than  our  school 
presented  at  that  time  could  hardly  be 
imagined.  Learning  was  possible  but 
not  very  practicable.  My  parents  and 
others  from  the  east  were  not  satisfied 
with  this  mode  of  teaching  and  entered 
complaint  to  the  directors.  One  of 
them  ventilated  his  ideas  in  this  fashion, 
“Name  o’  sense!  ’Xac’lv  so;  but  all 
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that  is  necessary  for  the  boys  to  kno\\r 
is  to  read,  write  an’  cypher  to  the  rule 
o’  three;  as  for  the  gals,  if  they  can 
write  their  names  an’  read  the  New 
Testament  they  will  get  along  all 
right.” 

INITIAL  EVENTS. 

The  first  storekeepers  in  the  village 
were  Eli  and  Henry  Heaver,  brothers 
of  Levi  Deaver.  They  commenced 
business  about  1827,  where  Barney 
Engleman  now  resides.  The  next  store 
was  that  of  Stephen  and  George 
Guthrie. 

The  first  tavern  was  located  where 
Kennedy’s  drug  store  now  is.  The 
proprietor  was  Elijah  Atkins.  Atkins 
was  a genial  host.  He  dispensed 
whiskey,  then  considered  a prime 
necessity  for  travelers,  at  three  cents  a 
drink,  and  meals  at  twelve  and  one- 
half  cents.  Horses  were  treated  to 
everything  on  the  bill  at  ten  cents  a 
feed.  John  Spurgeon  was  the  first 
tanner  and  currier;  his  shop  was  located 
on  lot  seven,  northeast  square.  He 
sold  to  Samuel  Bagley.  Michael  Atkin- 
son was  the  first  shoemaker,  Richard 
Scribner  was  the  first  hatter ; the  date  of 
his  arrival  was  1828.  William  Large 
now  living  at  the  age  of  ninety-eight, 
was  the  first  wagon-maker.  L.  G.  Cross- 
land was  the  pioneer  tailor.  11.  J. 
Heaver  was  the  first  postmaster.  Let- 
ters were  then  regarded  as  expensive 
luxuries  and  postage  was  charged  ac- 
cording to  the  distance,  twenty-five 
cents  being  the  usual  amount.  Rich- 
ard Scribner  was  the  first  to  manufac- 
ture saddles.  The  first  road  in  the 
township  was  the  Zanesville  and  Athens 
road  ; it  was  cut  out  by  .John  McIntyre, 
who  received  1,280  acres  of  land  in 
Muskingum  ( Aunty  as  his  compensation. 


The  first  church  was  a log  structure 
where  the  Bisciple  Church  now  stands. 
A man  by  the  name  of  Seacrits  was  the 
“ preacher.”  He  was  an  exponder  of  the 
faith  by  the  New  Lights  and  a man  of 
many  eccentricities.  It  was  his  custom 
to  call  his  flock  together  by  shrill  blasts 
on  a large  tin  horn  which  he  kept  for 
the  purpose.  In  1838  the  catholics 
built  a church.  The  society  was  weak 
and  became  extinct  in  1870.  Samuel 
G.  Moody  and  Joshua  Breeze  were 
among  the  early  Baptists.- 

To  those  who  may  be  residents  of 
Heavertown  in  the  year  of  our  Lord, 
1900,  the  names  of  those  who  represent 
the  commercial  status  of  the  place  in 
1886  will  be  of  interest.  J.  M.  Stan- 
bery,  general  merchandise  and  wool 
merchant ; P.  J.  Goble,  general  store ; 
C.  W.  Kennedy,  druggist ; carriage  and 
wagon  manufacturers,  II.  II.  Heaver 
and  Fletcher  A Tomlinson  ; blacksmiths, 
Englander  & Robinson  ; miller,  A.  J. 
Gift;  agricultural  implements,  harness 
and  saddlery,  S.  C.  & E.  W.  Grey ; 
cabinet-maker,  William  Tysinger.  The 
village  has  one  excellent  hotel,  Noah 
Pletcher  proprietor.  Its  eduactional 
advantages  are  excellent.  One  graded 
school  under  the  superintendency  of 
-I.  II.  Curry,  two  churches,  and  a popu- 
lation of  about  300. 

Doric  Lodge,  No.  172,  F.  and  A.  J /. 
— This  lodge  was  organized  August  2(>, 
1849,  with  the  following  charter  mem- 
bers : James  S.  Reeves,  John  M.  Reed, 
Charles  P.  Hackney,  Terah  Jones,  Mar- 
quis ’Williamson,  Adam  Weller,  John 
P.  Young,  James  P.  Thompson  and 
Isaac  II.  Large.  The  first  officers  were: 
John  M.  Reed.  AY.  M.;  James  S.  Reeves, 
s.  W.;  Charles  P.  Hackney,  -I.  W. 
Present  officers  are:  C.  R.  Massey,  W. 
M.;  .1.  .1.  Hull,  S.  W.;  T.  C.  Pettitt,  >L 
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W.;  M.  W.  Diltz,  treasurer;  C.  J. 
Weaver,  secretary  ; P.  W.  Shoemaker,  i 
S.  I).;  C.  P.  Tomlinson,  J.  D.;  J.  M. 
Stanbery,  tyler.  In  1881  the  member- 
ship was  forty-four.  The  lodge  is  in  a 
good  working  condition. 

/.  0.  0.  F. — Oak  Hall  Lodge  No. 
369  was  organized  May  11, 1876.  Char- 
ter members  were  : James  II.  Bell,  K. 
B.  Williams,  John  May  master,  William 
Conn,  Clayton  Jones,  James  Hopkins, 
W.  J.  Hopkins,  John  Swytser,  Abraham 
Dennis,  William  Holcomb,  Joseph 
Baughman,  C.  W.  Price,  William  Lucas, 

J.  J.  Brown,  A.  Emerine,  W.  IT.  Brown. 
First  officers  were:  TV.  H.  H.  Minton, 
N.  G.;  R.  G.  Williams,  V.  G.;  A.  Den- 
nis, secretary;  Clayton  Jones,  P.  S.;  S. 

K.  Zeigler,  A.  S.;  William  Conn,  treas- 
urer; John  Maymaster,  R.  S.;  J.  M. 
Ebert,  L.  S.;  J.  R.  Bell,  warden ; S.  H. 
Stinchcomb,  R.  S.;  G.  L.  Kennedy,  L. 

S.  S.;  S.  IT.  Stinchcomb,  O.  G.;  S.  F. 
Spring,  I.  G.;  A.  I.  Bagiev,  L.  S.  Pres- 
ent officers  : Barney  Englander,  N.  G.; 
William  Conn,  V.  G.;  S.  K.  Ziegler, 
secretary;  S.  S. Spring, treasurer.  Pres- 
ent membership,  about  sixty. 

The  Evangelical  I Adher cm  Church — 
Was  organized  in  1820,  by  Rev.  Samuel 
Kemerer.  Its  first  officers  were  : Nich- 
olas Swingle,  Peter  Stoneburner  and 
Henry  Stainbrook,  Sr.  The  original 
members  were  : Peter  Stoneburner  and 
wife,  Casper  Trout  and  wife,  Henry 
Weller  and  wife,  Henry  Smith  and 
wife,  John  Pletcher  and  wife,  L.  Bush 
and  wife,  Jonas  Boyd,  John  Weller  and 
wife,  Henry  Stambrook  and  wife,  Adam 
Peppier,  Sr..  Eva  Leppler,  A.  Stam- 
brook,  Margaret  Hampshire,  Susanna 
Ellison,  John  Swingle,  Peter  Stambrook 
and  wife  and  Jacob  Swingle  and  wife. 
The  first  church  edifice  was  built  of 
logs  in  1820,  at  a cost  of  fifty  dollars,  i 


and  was  20x30  in  size.  The  present 
church  is  10x60  feet  in  size.  It  was 
built  in  1852,  and  cost  $2,500.  The 
first  pastor  was  Samuel  Kemerer ; the 
succession  has  been  Revs.  Amos  Bar- 
tholamew,  James  Manning,  who  served 
the  congregation  for  fourteen  years, 
John  Reigan,  Jacob  Singer,  Charles 
Witmer,  J.  Hunton  and  George  Smith, 
the  present  pastor.  Present  member- 
ship, 175,  with  a Sabbath-school  attend- 
ance of  about  sixty. 

The  Disciple  Church  of  Deavertown 
Was  organized  by  Le welly n Harvey,  in 
1 831.  The  first  members  were : Levi 
Denver,  John  Morgan, Abraham  Denver, 
Townsend  Denver,  Melinda  Morgan, 
Hester  Denver,  Nancy  Pettitt  and  Re- 
becca Richardson.  John  Harvey,  John 
Morgan,  Nathan  and  Smith  Moody, 
were  the  first  elders.  The  first  church 
building  was  built  in  18J0.  The  first 
evangelist  was  Lewellyn  Harvey;  the 
present,  II.  Pickens.  The  present  mem- 
bership is  about  forty. 

The  Church  of  the  United  Brethren  in, 
Christ. — This  society  was  organized  in 
1812  by  Rev.  William  Davis.  The  orig- 
inal members  were  J ames  Longstreth,  L. 
Leach  and  II.  W.  Weller,  Phillip  Long- 
streth and  wife,  James  Longstreth, 
Emanuel  Leach  and  wife,  Lloyd  Leach 
and  wife,  Ephraim  Johnson  and  wife, 
Eli  Johnson  and  wife,  Christen  a A\  olfert, 
Joseph  Davis  and  wife,  John  Pletcher 
and  wife,  Lemuel  Brown  and  wife, 
Sarah  Johnson,  June  Kennedy,  Betty 
Leach,  Ellen  Brown  and  Julia  Brown. 
H.  N.  Weller,  James  Longstreth  and 

L.  Leach  were  the  first  trustees.  The 

church  has  had  thirty-two  different 
pastors  since  18J2.  The  succession  has 
been:  W.  Davis,  W.  Coons,  William 

Edwards,  John  Lehman,  J.  L.  Forsythe, 

M.  Roe,  B.  TI.  Kearns,  A.  Konklin,  T. 
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L.  Forsythe,  Shrader,  W.  McDaniel,  W. 
R.  Bunworth,  William  Brown,  Hemple- 
nian,  Dickson,  Mills,  Whitmore,  Spen- 
cer, Wright  and  others.  The  present 
membership  is  seventy-two,  with  a Sab- 
bath-school attendance  of  forty-five. 
The  first  church  edifice  was  built  in 
1842,  of  hewed  logs  and  cost  $150. 
The  present  building  was  erected  in 


1860  at  a cost  of  $800.  Present  trus- 
tees are  FI.  W.  Weller,  John  Deaver 
and  L.  L.  Pletcher;  class-leader,  H. 
W.  Weller;  steward,  J.  O.  Eveland; 
present  pastor,  G.  W.  Morgan. 

Five  ministers  have  been  sent  out  from 
this  society  since  its  organization — John 
S.  Deaver,  John  Robb,  Geo.  W.  Deaver, 
Joseph  A.  Weller  and  John  F.  Smith. 


CHAPTER  XXX. 

MANCHESTER. 


The  Township  Organized — Reduction  of  Territory — Earliest  Settlement — The  Pioneers 
— First  Election  for  Justices — Names  of  the  Voters — Anecdote  of  Old  Ned,  Gen. 
McConnel  and  a Cider  Treat — Frederick  Wood — Establishment  of  Wood  Grove  Post- 
Office — First  Mill — Villagers — Reinersville — Seeleyville — Societies — Odd  Fellows 
and  Masons. 


MANCHESTER  Township  was  or- 
ganized in  1822,  and  then  em- 
braced a complete  congressional  town- 
ship with  an  area  of  thirty-six  square 
miles.  In  1851  the  eastern  half  of  Man- 
chester became  a part  of  the  new  county 
of  Noble,  leaving  the  township  with 
only  eighteen  sections,  and  thus  making 
it  the  smallest  township  in  Morgan 
County. 

The  timber  growth  of  the  township 
gives  the  character  of  the  soil,  being 
black  and  white  walnut,  white  and 
yellow  poplar,  hickory,  sugar-tree,  etc. 
In  the  western  side  of  the  township  are 
Brannon’s  and  Dye’s  Fork  of  Meig’s 
Creek,  and  on  the  east,  the  head  waters 
of  Olive  Green.  The  last  few  years 
have  developed  facts  in  regard  to  the 


mineral  wealth  of  the  township  that 
were  not  ascertained  when  the  detailed 
report  of  the  geological  survey  of  the 
county  was  published  in  1878.  Iron 
ore,  both  black-band  ami  hematite,  is 
said  to  abound  in  great  quantities  in 
different  parts  of  the  township;  while 
along  the  valley  of  Meig’s  Creek  are  to 
be  found  very  extensive  veins  of  bitu- 
minous coal  averaging  a little  more 
than  four  feet  in  thickness. 

The  first  settlement  in  Manchester 
Township  was  made  by  Charles  Har- 
wood in  section  8,  on  the  farm  now 
owned  by  II.  R.  Wilson.  Mr.  liar- 
wood  moved  from  Washington  Countv, 
Ohio,  in  the  year  1806.  The  onlv  rep- 
resentative of  his  family  now  residing 
in  the  township  is  Mrs.  Matilda  Hop- 
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kins,  who  has  passed  her  four  score 
years  and  has  resided  in  the  township 
longer  than  any  one  now  living  within 
its  boundaries,  she  being  only  a few 
months  old  when  her  father  located 
there.  Following  the  settlement  made 
by  Mr.  Harwood  were  those  of  Samuel 
Sprague  and  George  Conkle  in  section 
5,  Wm.  Sherman  in  section  8,  and 
Richard  Elliott  near  Reinersville. 
Jonathan  Rex  also  settled  on  Meig’s 
Creek  at  quite  an  early  day.  Wm. 
Sherman  erected  the  first  sawmill  on 
Dye’s  Fork  of  Meigs  Creek  on  the  farm 
now  owned  by  Wm.  Rex. 

Thomas  Sawyer  located  on  the  farm 
where  his  son  James  M.,  now  resides 
(section  19)  in  the  year  1816,  and  the 
original  patent  written  on  parchment 
is  still  in  possession  of  his  son.  There 
were  many  other  settlers  who  came 
into  the  township  at  an  early  day;  but 
owinc'  to  the  death  and  removal  of  their 
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descendants  it  is  impossible  to  procure 
any  data  in  regard  to  the  time  of  their 
settlement.  Robert  Bell,  who  claims 
to  have  been  voting  in  Manchester 
longer  than  any  other  man  now  residing 
in  the  township,  came  from  Ohio 
County,  West  Va.,  in  1829.  John 
Maxwell,  the  oldest  nfan  now  living  in 
Manchester,  and  who  was  born  at  West 
Liberty,  Va.,  December  27,  1800,  moved 
upon  the  farm  where  he  now  resides 
in  1824. 

The  first  settlement  with  the  Town- 
ship treasurer  of  which  record  is  to  lie 
found  occurred  on  March  7,  1831,  the 
trustees  being  David  Fulton^*  John 
Gregg  and  Malilon  Wilson.  The  fol- 
lowing bills  were  allowed : “ For  re- 

ceiving and  paying  out  the  funds  of 
said  township,  $1.29.  For  township 
book,  $1.62  D for  warning  township 
officers,  William  Brown,  $3.00.”  “At 


the  township  election  held  at  the  house 
of  Malilon  Wilson,  Esq.,  April  4,  1831, 
the  following  persons  were  elected  to 
office:  Trustees,  Israel  Nichols,  John 
Gregg  and  William  Merrit;  Clerk, 
Robert  Bell ; Treasurer,  Ebenezer 
Dinfick;  Constables,  William  E.  Brown 
and  James  Gregg;  Overseers  of  the 
Poor,  Archibald  Gregg  and  Daniel 
Wilson;  Fence  Viewers,  Nathaniel 
Essex  and  Falser  Keith.” 

The  inhabitants  of  Manchester  Town- 
ship having  lived  together  from  the 
organization  of  the  county  in  1819  with- 
out law,  legal  organization,  justice  or 
anything  else  indicating  a political 
existence,  in  the  summer  of  1822  peti- 
tioned the  court  of  common  pleas  to 
place  them  in  a different  position.  The 
court,  therefore,  on  Monday,  July  15, 
1822,  with  a full  bench  of  judges,  made 
the  following  order:  “Whkreas,  it  ap- 
pears that  no  justices  of  the  peace  have 
been  allowed  for  Manchester  Township, 
it  is,  therefore,  ordered  that  said  town- 
ship be  entitled  to  two  justices  of  the 
peace,  and  that  the  qualified  electors  of 
said  township  meet  at  the  usual  places 
of  holding  elections,  in  said  township,  at 
such  time  as  the  trustees  may  direct, 
and  proceed  to  elect  two  justices  for 
said  township.”  Without  delay  an 
election  was  ordered  to  be  held  August 
3,  1822.  Accordingly  on  that  day  the 
pioneer  voters  met  and  organized  by 
selecting  Nathan  Smith,  John  Eddy 
and  Benjamin  Dean  judges,  and  David 
Fulton  and  Lewis  G.  Harding  clerks. 
At  this  election  there  were  forty -five 
voters,  viz.:  David  Devore,  Andrew 

Matheney,  Enoch  Deen,  William  Elli- 
son, Thomas  Gregg,  William  Sherman, 
Nathan  Dimick,  Ephraim  Eckerman, 
Charles  Harwood,  Peter  Mohler,  Samuel 
Sprague,  James  Matheney.  John  Skiv- 
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ington,  -Joseph  Eckerman,  David  Ful- 
ton, Jonathan  Rex,  Henry  Mohler, 
-Jacob  Teters,  Lewis  G.  Harding,  Nathan 
Smitli,  Samuel  Sailors,  -John  Gregg, 
John  Sears,  John  Eddy,  Benjamin  Been, 
William  McNabb,  James  Gaddis,  Wil- 
liam Sprague,  William  McNabb,  Sr., 
Michael  Kuntz,  John  Tope,  Aaron 
Sprague,  Jonathan  Sprague,  Philip 
Swank,  Enos  Dean,  Robert  Caldwell, 
Alexander  Eckerman,  Archibald  Gregg, 
William  Brown,  Cyrus  Eckerman, 
Nathan  Essex,  William  Swank,  -John 
Swank  and  James  Conn.  John  Sears 
and  -John  Gregg  were  elected  justices. 

Edward  O’Hara,  whose  name  appears 
in  the  list  of  early  pioneers  of  this 
township,  was  a well-known  character. 
“Character  Ned,”  as  he  was  called,  is 
no  doubt  still  remembered  by  many  of 
those  now  living  in  the  townships  of 
Manchester  and  Sharon,  Noble  County. 
Old  Ned  was  prominent  at  all  kinds  of 
gatherings  common  at  that  day  among 
the  early  settlers.  One  incident  used 
to  be  related  l>y  General  Alexander 
McConnel,  as  going  to  show  the  char- 
acter  of  the  man,  and  strong  evidence 
that  lie  had  once  in  his  life  kissed 
the  “ blarney -stone”:  General  McConnel 
was  a candidate  for  the  State  Senate, 
and  attended  the  general  muster  at 
Sharon,  as  was  the  custom  among  all 
candidates  for  office  at  that  day. 
O’Hara  was  there,  noisy  and  lioisterous 
as  was  his  way,  selling  sweet  cider  from 
a barrel  placed  in  the  tail  end  of  his 
wagon.  The  General,  in  passing  along 
near  O’Hara,  in  company  with  two  or 
three  friends,  was  hailed  by  old  Ned, 
and  invited  to  walk  up  and  partake  of 
his  cider.  After  partaking  of  cider 
from  old  Ned's  tin  cup,  the  General, 
being  a candidate,  could  not  do  any- 
thing better  than  offer  to  pay  for  the 
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same,  and  handed  Ned  afive-dollar  lull, 
expecting  some  change  in  return.  Old 
Ned  put  the  lull  in  his  pocket,  remark- 
ing, “Jist  the  change,  Gineral ! We 
shall  all  vote  for  ye,  Gineral.  Old 
Character  Ned  will  see  to  it,  Gineral, 
that  all  in  our  corner  shall  be  till  the 
election.  Success  attend  ye,  Gineral ! 
What  spalpeen  is  it  that  is  so  mane  as 
to  run  fornenst  ye  We  want  his  name, 
so  as  to  make  no  mistake.  We  hope 
ye  will  be  elected.  Good  day,  Gineral, 
good  day!  Jist  the  change,  Gineral!” 
General  McConnel  was  elected;  but 
what  influence  O’Hara’s  cider  had  upon 
the  result  is  not  known  to  this  day. 

Frederick  Wood,  the  father  of  ex- 
Judge  F.  W.  Wood,  bought  the  farm  in 
the  northwest  corner  of  the  township, 
and  settled  there  in  L 832,  and  died  at 
that  place  in  1835.  When  Mr.  Wood 
came  to  the  township  there  was  only 
one  postoffice  in  the  township — that  at 
Reinersville,  Jive  miles  distant  from  Mr. 
Wood’s  residence.  Ilis  house  was  on 
the  post-route  from  McCounelsville  to 
Cumberland,  and  the  mail  passed  his 
door  once  each  way  every  week,  with  a- 
postoffice  on  each  side  of  him  six  miles 
distant.  Mr.  Wood  had  the  Wood 
Grove  postoffice  established  at  his 
house,  and  he  served  as  postmaster  till 
his  death  in  1835,  when  his  wife  was 
appointed  and  served  as  postmistress 
until  her  removal  to  McCounelsville  in 
1817.  When  Woo  1 Grove  postoffice 
was  established  there  was  not  a news- 
paper taken  in  the  neighborhood. 

-JohnX?^.  Wood,  a son  of  Frederick 
Wood,  was  born  in  Manchester  Town- 
ship. Was  Lieutenant  and  Captain  in 
the  25th  ().  V.  I.,  and  Major  and  Lieu- 
tenant-Colonel of  the  17th  ().  V.  L, 
serving  during  the  whole- war  in  the 
army,  lb1  now  resides  in  Kansas.  W. 
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W.  McCarty,  who  married  Sarah  E. 
Wood,  was  a captain  in  the  78th  ().  V. 
I.;  his  son  Arthur,  a lieutenant  in  same 
company,  and  a son-in-law  of  Cyrus 
M.  Roberts  was  a captain  in  same  regi- 
ment. A oTancl-daugiiter  of  Frederick 

o o 

Wood,  Miss  Eberlein,  was  postmistress 
of  McConnelsville  until  her  marriage  to 
Hon.  W.  E.  Sprague,  of  the  Malta 
Plow  Works. 

R.  H.  Conn4  a prominent  citizen,  is 
an  old  resident  of  the  county,  and  the 
son  of  an  early  settler.  He  was  born 
in  Manchester  Township  in  1828.  In 
1858  he  married  Miss  Catherine  Has- 
tings. They  have  no  children.  Mr. 
Conn  formerly  resided  in  Meigsville 
Township,  where  he  served  as  town- 
ship trustee  for  two  years.  He  is  a 
democrat  in  politics. 

The  first  mill  in  the  township  was 
known  as  Cobb’s  Mill  and  ground  corn 
only.  It  was  located  on  the  east 
branch  of  Meigs  Creek,  and  was  in 
operation  as  early  as  1810.  This  was 
among  the  very  first  mills  in  the 
county,  and  very  probably  the  first. 

Isaac  Drummond  came  at  quite  an 
early  date  from  Harrison  County, 
Ohio,  and  located  on  the  farm  where 
he  now  resides.  He  married  Jane  Ross 
of  Harrison  County,  and  is  the  father 
of  four  children,  living.  Mr.  Drum- 
mond has  served  several  terms  as 
township  trustee. 

William  Crisman,  postmaster  at  See- 
ley vi  lie,  was  born  in  Meigsville  Town- 
ship. He  married  Miss  Lizzie  Max- 
well, and  has  been  engaged  in  the  mer- 
chant ile  business  in  his  present  location 
for  several  years. 

Benjamin  T.  Arrick  was  born  in  what 
is  now  Beaver  Township,  Noble  County, 
and  came  when  young  to  Manchester 
Township  with  his  parents.  He  mar- 


ried Miss  Lizzie  Lukens,  and  they  have 
one  child.  Mr.  Arrick  has  been  success- 
fully engaged  in  the  mercantille  bus- 
iness at  Reiners vijle  for  some  years. 

VILLAGES. 

In  1848  the  village  of  Reinersville 
was  laid  out  by  and  named  in  honor  of 
Samuel  Reiner,  a native  of  Pennsylvania 
and  a man  of  more  than  ordinary  business 
capacity  and  enterprise.  The  original 
plat  consisted  of  nineteen  lots,  but  in 
1855  the  Jumper  addition  was  annexed 
to  it.  The  present  population  (1886)  is 
about  one  hundred  and  fifty.  It  con- 
tains two  general  stores,  two  blacksmith 
shops,  one  saddle  and  harness  shop,  one 
shoe  shop,  one  hotel,  two  churches 
(Methodist  Protestant  and  Christian), 
one  schoolhouse  and  one  Masonic  hall. 
There  is  also  a resident  physician,  L. 
P.  Culver,  M.  I).,  who  has  been  engaged 
in  practice  there  over  twenty  years. 
The  location  of  Reinersville  is  very 
favorable  for  mercantile  pursuits. 

There  is  no  record  as  to  the  time 
when  Seeleyville  laid  claim  to  the  title 
of  village,  but  as  a place  where  traffic 
in  merchandise  and  financial  and  politi- 
cal speculations  were  attended  to  it 
antedates  Reinersville  some  twenty 
years.  The  first  store  in  Seeleyville 
was  kept  by  John  Seeley.  The  village 
now  has  one  general  store  (Wm.  Cris- 
man, proprietor),  one  blacksmith  shop, 
one  saw  and  planing-mill,  two  wagon 
shops,  one  undertaker  and  one  lodge  of 
I.  ().  O.  F. 

SECRET  ORGAN  IZATK  INS. 

Masonic. — There  is  a Lodge  of  E.  A 
A.  M.  at  Reinersville,  whence  it  was 
removed  from  ITnionville  December  19, 
1874,  and  is  called  Clemente  Amitie 
Lodge,  No.  2S5.  It  was  organized  under 
a dispensation  at  Unionville,  November 
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22,  1855,  with  James  S.  Reeves,  Vf.  M., 
and  Jefferson  Shaw,  S.  AV.,  and  AVm. 
II.  Cool,  J.  A\T.  Subordinate  places 
were  filled  by  the  election  of  John 
Sammons,  Sec’y ; Benj.  Wells,  Treas. ; 
John  T.  Searight,  S.  D. ; John  P. 
Gaston,  J.  D.,  and  Jcjln  T.  Turner, 
Tyler.  The  charter  of  the  Lodge  is 
dated  October  22,  1856,  the  charter 
members  being  James  S.  Reeves,  John 
T.  Searight,  Jefferson  Shaw,  AVm.  Code, 
John  Sammons,  Benj.  AV ells,  John  P. 
Gaston,  John  T.  Turner  and  Thomas 
Fulkerth. 

The  present  (1886)  officers  are ; L. 


P.  Culver,  AT.  M. ; B.  F.  Foster,  S.  AC. ; 
ACm.  P.  Smith,  J.  AC. ; B.  T.  Arrick. 
Treas.;  P.  M.  ACalters,  Sec’y;  George 
Arrick,  S.  D. ; Charles  Rodebach,  J. 
D.,  and  James  Lyle,  Tyler. 

Odd  Fellow*.  — The  ACood  Grove 
Lodge,  No.  288,  I.  ().  ( ).  F.,  located  at 
Seeley  vide,  was  chartered  February  22, 
1855,  the  charter  members  being  ACm. 
H.  Officer,  I).  S.  ACadsworth,  Oliver  LI. 
Smith,  Ezekiel  .1.  Dye  and  James 
Harper.  The  present  (1 886)  officers  are : 
David  Danfield,  N.  G. ; J.  P.  Rex,  Ah 
G. ; Samuel  Little,  Sec’y,  and  L'.  A. 
Gallatin,  permanent  Sec’y. 
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Sciioor  Privileges — Early  Teachers— Early  Mail-Routes — Personal  Mention  . 


CfENTRE  Township  was  organized 
J by  the  county  commissioners  July 
6,  1819.  The  first  election  was  held  on 
the  21th  of  July,  1819,  at  which  twen- 
ty-six votes  were  cast.  Philander  An- 
drews, Adin  ACaterman  and  John 
Laughery  were  judges  of  the  election, 
and  Phineas  Coburn  and  Enoch  S.  Mc- 
Intosh, clerks.  Lot  Card  received 
twenty -five  votes  and  was  declared 
elected  the  first  justice  of  the  peace 
of  the  township.  Later  contests  show 
that  this  election  was  held  to  be  void. 


The  voters  at  this  first  election  were 
George  Nott,  Forest  Belknap,  James 
McMeans,  Cyrus  Andrews,  Job  AVest, 
John  Tope,  David  Stevens,  Peter  L. 
Lupardis,  Enoch  S.  McIntosh,  Jason 
Andrews,  John  Coay,  Lot  Card,  Nich- 
olas lit >it,  Patrick  Sherlock,  George 
Bentley,  Daniel  Scott,  AVm.  L.  Ireland, 
John  Laughery,  Philander  Andrews, 
John  Perry,  Phineas  Coburn,  Adin  Wat- 
erman, Samuel  McMara,  David  Fulton, 
Samuel  Saylor  and  Elisha  Griswold. 

In  April,  1821,  Enoch  S.  McIntosh 
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was  elected  justice.  In  October,  1822, 
an  election  was  held  for  two  justices 
and  forty  votes  were  cast.  The  candi- 
dates and  number  of  votes  received  by 
each  were  as  follows:  Janies  Ander- 

son, 29;  Lot  Gard,  25;  Joseph  Linn, 
15;  Phineas  Coburn,  3 ; John  P.  Ander- 
son, 1 ; and  David  Scott,  1.  This  elect- 
ion was  contested  and  declared  invalid, 
one  of  the  judges  being  a foreigner. 
On  the  3d  of  November,  1822,  another 
election  was  held.  Lot  Gard  received 
1-1  votes;  Joseph  C.  Linn,  IT;  Nathan 
Newton,  4,  and  William  Olephant,  18. 
This  election  was  also  contested,  and 
during  the  ensuing  proceedings  the  fol- 
lowing report  was  made  to  clerk  of  the 
court  of  common  pleas.  It  is  given 
verbatim  as  a specimen  of  the  manner 
in  which  legal  business  was  done  by  the 
pioneers : 

“We  the  onder  signers  beingen  cold 
apond  and  sworn  akorden  to  law  to 
exemen  the  contested  Lection  of  Joseph 
C.  Lin  and  Willem  Olephan  of  Senter 
Townshep  the  Ad  vert  i sen  onlegal  and 
the  lection  bein  closd  befor  fore  aclok 
A these  pints  bein  proving  to  our 
Satersfacon. 

“ Henry  Taylor,  Contestor, 

“ Zephaniaii  Tyson, 

“ Henry  Nickels, 

“Rout.  Welch,  2d  J.  PA 

After  this  failure,  another  election 
was  held,  and  all  the  voters  of  the 
township,  or  nearly  all,  were  present. 
Joseph  C.  Linn  was  elected,  receiving- 
thirty  votes  out  of  a total  of  fifty  votes 
polled.  This  appears  to  have  ended 
the  strife  over  offices. 

Among  the  names  of  voters  found  on 
the  poll  books  prior  to  1x24  are  the 
following,  in  addition  to  those  already 
given:  John  Drown,  Hiram  J.  L.  Brown, 
Peter  Keith,  Joseph  Keith,  Thomas 


Taylor,  Alvah  Hoit,  Abraham  Penny, 
Daniel  Penny,  Jonathan  Penny,  Wil- 
liam Burrows,  William  Bailey,  William 
Laughery,  Ambrose  Elliott,  Richard 
Kay,  Edward  Petty,  Abijah  G.  Sherley, 
Joseph  Sherley,  Jason  Payne,  Abraham 
Smith,  John  P.  Anderson,  Isaac  Ross, 
Richard  Ross,  Israel  Ross,  Samuel 
Clogston,  Isaac  Jordan,  Daniel  Chides- 
ter,  John  Carter,  Lewis  Carter,  Nathan- 
iel Chapman,  Joseph  McKinley,  John 
Phillis,  James  Conn,  Alex.  Conn  and 
John  Kepple. 

Abraham  Smith,  also  known  as 
“Wolf”  Smith,  or  “Essence”  Smith, 
was  a noted  character  well  known 
throughout  a wide  section  of  country. 
In  early  times  he  was  a trapper  and 
hunter;  but  after  wolves  and  bears  be- 
came scarce  he  turned  his  attention  to 
gathering  and  distilling  herbs,  making 
various  kinds  of  essences  and  perfumes, 
which  he  peddled  from  house  to  house. 

Prior  to  the  year  1818  the  territory 
known  as  Centre  Township  was  a wil- 
derness, very  few  settlers  having  as  yet 
ventured  to  penetrate  the  dense  forests. 
During  this  and  the  few  subsequent 
years  there  was  quite  an  influx  of  set- 
tlers, some  from  the  earlier  settle- 
ments of  Ohio,  a few  from  the  Eastern 
States  but  mostly  from  the  Middle 
States, and  a few  from  foreign  countries. 
Like  the  pioneers  generally  throughout 
Ohio,  they  were  hardy  and  industrious, 
and  though  poor  they  soon  became 
well-to-do  citizens  and  soon  secured  for 
themselves  and  their  families  comforta- 
ble homes. 

Among  the  earliest  settlers  during 
the  period  of  which  we  write,  who  had 
commenced  “openings”  or  “clearings” 
as  they  were  called,  were  Nicholas 
Hoit,  his  son-in-law,  George  Nott,  John 
Shepard,  Joseph  McKinley,  Joseph  C. 
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Linn  (afterwards  associate  judge),  Pat- 
rick Sherlock,  John  Duffy,  William 
Bailey,  Rev.  Adrial  Mussey,  generally 
called  “Muzzy,”  Isaac  Ross,  Edward 
Petty,  and  Lot  Gard,  all  of  whom  set- 
tled along  the  line  of  the  Zanesville  and 
Marietta  “state  road,”  and  who  were 
all  the  settlers  on  the  ridge,  as  it  was 
then  called,  prior  to  1820.  Along 
Union  Run  there  were  at  this  time 
Samuel  George,  William  L.  Ireland, 
and  Daniel  Lowry  (colored),  each  with 
small  beginnings,  and  each  supporting 
themselves  and  families  by  “day’s 
work”  and  by  the  chase.  Along  |§eigs 
Creek  and  the  river  were  Richard  Kay, 
an  Englishman,  Phineas  Coburn,  one  of 
the  47  pioneers  who  landed  at  Marietta 
April  7,  1788,  Iliram  Brown,  Philander 

Andrews  and  Alden.  On  Olive 

Green,  main  stream,  were  Abel  Water- 
man, Henry  Shepard,  Enoch  S.  McIn- 
tosh and  the  elephants,  Jordans, 
Hugheses,  Keiths,  Chapmans.  Along 
the  next  branch  of  Olive  Green  were 
found  Jonathan  Penny,  Robert  Conn, 
the  Deans  and  Wests,  and  between  the 
two  streams  the  Kepples,  Phillises,  Ja- 
son Payne  and  Christopher  Pangle. 
These  persons  and  their  families,  some 
of  whom  had  grown  up  sons  and 
daughters,  were  among  the  principle 
pioneers  of  Centre  Township  prior  to 
1820,  all  of  the  persons  named  above 
being  now  deceased  except  Mr.  McIn- 
tosh, who,  full  of  years  and  a life  of 
active  usefulness,  now  resides  in  Beverly. 

Few  of  these  persons  were  what 
was  called  at  the  time  “squatters” 
on  the  government  lands.  All,  with 
two  or  three  exceptions,  before  com- 
mencing the  work  of  redeeming  the 
forests,  had  by  hard  economy  secured 
enough  to  enable  them  to  purchase 
eighty  acres  of  government  land,  the  I 


goverment  price  of  which  was  two  dol- 
lars per  acre.  Probably  not  one  of  the 
entire  number  named  was  enabled  at 
the  beginning  to  purchase  a quarter 
section,  or  160  acres.  Having  secured 
their  government  patent,  with  resolute 
wills  and  determined  purpose,  and  with 
scarcely  any  personal  means,  except 
the  trusty  rifle,  and  perhaps  a cow 
and  a horse,  those  hardy  men,  and 
their  no  less  hardy  and  industrious 
wives,  entered  and  commenced  felling 
the  forests.  Few  of  those  who  now 
occupy  the  lands  which  were  once 
owned  by  these  pioneers,  can  realize 
the  self  denials,  the  hardships,  the 
trials,  the  anxieties  and  annoyances  of 
those  who  reduced  those  wilds  from 
the  home  of  wild  beasts  and  made 
them  the  abodes  of  civilized  man. 

The  hardships  and  struggles  of  these 
pioneer  settlers  may  be  appreciated  to 
some  extent  when  the  character  of  the 
forests  that  had  to  be  subdued  is  re- 
membered. The  timber  consisted  of 
most  varieties  of  the  oak  and  hickory, 
the  beach,  ash,  gums,  white  and  yellow 
poplar,  maple,  dog-wood,  and  along  the 
streams  the  white  walnut  or  butternut, 
sugar,  sycamore  and  a great  variety  of 
other  but  smaller  and  less  important 
timber.  The  under-brush  was  very 
dense,  and  in  places  whole  acres  of  it 
were  woven  together  by  the  vine  of 
the  wild  grape  to  such  an  extent  that 
it  was  almost  impossible  to  penetrate 
these  forests  except  by  crawling  on 
one’s  hands  and  knees.  To  grub  out 
and  burn  this  under-brush,  to  deaden 
the  trees  by  girdling,  and  split  out  the 
necessary  rails  to  enclose  the  fields  and 
build  the  fences,  was  a work  of  no 
small  magnitude,  and  required  nerve 
and  resolute  purpose  to  undertake  it. 
It  was  no  unusual  sight  during  the 
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latter  part  of  the  winter  and  spring, 
when  the  leaves  were  dried  out  suffi- 
ciently to  burn  readily,  for  the  good 
man,  after  having  made  his  two  hundred 
rails  during  the  day  and  when  night-fall 
came  on,  to  be  seen  grubbing  out  the 
under-brush,  his  better-half  near  by 
with  knitting  in  hand  and  the  small 
boy  engaged  in  collecting  the  dry 
leaves  into  piles  or  bunches  and  firing 
them  to  furnish  the  light  by  which  the 
husband  and  father  was  enabled  to  do 
his  work. 

Such  was  pioneer  experience  when 
the  forests  of  Centre  Township  were 
opened  up  to  light,  life  and  civil- 
ization. And  what  was  true  of  this 
township  in  these  particulars  was  sub- 
stantially true  of  nearly  every  portion 
of  Morgan  County,  and,  in  fact,  through- 
out Southeastern  Ohio  generally. 

At  this  time,  prior  to  1820  (after 
which  public  lands  began  to  be  taken 
up  more  rapidly),  these  forests  were  the 
abode  of  almost  every  variety  of  wild 
beasts  native  to  this  section  of  country 
— bears,  wolves,  panthers,  wild-cats, 
deer,  foxes  and  numerous  smaller  ani- 
mals. These  animals  were  a constant 
source  of  annoyance  to  the  settlers  in  the 
destruction  of  pigs  and  calves,  and  it 
was  quite  a number  of  years  before 
sheep  could  at  all  be  raised  because  of 
their  destruction  by  wolves,  and  the 
lambs  by  foxes. 

We  have  said  these  pioneers  were 
generous  and  hospitable  people.  What- 
ever one  had  it  was  at  all  times  shared 
with  the  less  favored  neighbor.  If  a 
pig  or  beef  was  slaughtered  by  any  one, 
the  three  or  four  or  half-dozen  neigh- 
bors were  all  provided  with  a “piece,” 
which  act  of  neighborly  generosity  was, 
whenever  opportunity  occurred,  again 
remembered  by  each  one  in  turn  when 


a deer  was  killed.  The  gun  was  the 
companion  whenever  “out  from  home,” 
a portion  of  the  venison  was  served  to 
all  in  the  neighborhood,  and  it  was 
thus  that  all  were  supplied  with  fresh 
meat  a good  portion  of  the  entire  year. 

At  this  time  and  for  several  years 
subsequent,  there  was  not  a flouring 
mill  in  Centre  Township.  The  first 
mill  of  the  kind  was  erected  and  put  in 
operation  by  a man  named  Amos 
Brady,  on  Olive  Green,  about  two  iftiles 
above  the  junction  of  that  stream 
with  the  Muskingum  River.  In  con- 
sequence of  the  absence  of  mills, 
the  first  settlers  were  compelled  to 
travel  nianv  miles  to  have  their  grain 
converted  into  flour  and  meal.  From 
the  necessity  of  the  case  the  hand-mill 
was  brought  into  use,* and  from  this  a 
coarse  meal  was  obtained  that  served 
when  nothing  better  could  be  had  ; but 
for  grinding  smaller  cereals,  rye  and 
wheat,  this  kind  of  mill  was  of  no 
value. 

The  social  or  society  life  of  these 
pioneers  was  monotonous.  Each  was 
too  far  separated  from  the  other  for  it  to 
be  otherwise.  Sensational  occurrences 
were  rare — in  fact,  we  may  say  un- 
known. The  social  intercourse,  such  as 
it  was,  was  free  and  unrestrained, 
wholly  unconventional.  Everyone  was 
ready,  at  all  times,  to  lend  a helping 
hand  in  case  of  sickness  or  in  other 
matters  in  which  assistance  was  re- 
quired. They  would  go  three  and  four 
miles,  getting  up  by  break  of  day  to  do 
their  own  necessary  family  work,  to 
attend  raisings  and  log-rollings  when 
work  of  that  kind  was  beyond  the 
strength  or  ability  of  the  family  to 
accomplish.  This  was  done  cheerfully, 
not  grudgingly,  and  as  though  it  was  a 
pleasure  to  render  such  necessary  assist- 
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ance.  After  the  work  of  the  day  was 
over,  the  pioneer  and  his  wife,  taking 
with  them  the  babe,  would  go  three  or 
four  miles  to  watch  by  the  bedside  of 
one  who  had  been  stricken  down  by 
sickness,  and  manifest  all  the  devotion 
they  would  if  it  was  a matter  of  imme- 
diate interest  and  concern,  and  before 
leaving  would  see  that  all  necessary 
provision  and  comfort  for  the  afflicted 
ones  was  provided.  They  were  men  of 
honest  purpose,  straightforward  in  their 
dealings,  possessed  of  steady  and  regu- 
lar habits,  and  according  to  the  times 
constituted  a moral  class  of  people.  If 
one  in  any  way  or  for  any  cause  become 
indebted  to  another  their  “ word  was  as 
good  as  their  bond,”  and  it  was  deemed 
an  insult  to  question  a man’s  integrity. 
Quarrels,  broils,  such  as  frequently 
characterize  older  communities,  were 
almost  wholly  unknown.  It  was  many 
years  after  the  first  settlement  before 
any  crime  of  a serious  character  was 
committed.  The  most  serious  offense 
that  ever  occurred  in  the  township  was 
the  murder  of  Thomas  Murray,  by  a 

man  named Johnson,  in  1823  ; but 

neither  of  the  parties  were  citizens  of 
the  township.  Murray  was  a citizen  of 
Bristol  Township,  and  regarded  as  a 
quiet  and  estimable  man.  Johnson  was 
a stranger.  These  men  had  been  em- 
ployed by  Adams  & Slmgert,  of  Mc- 
Connelsville,  to  assist  in  driving  a drove 
of  hogs  which  had  been  purchased  in 
Meiggs  Creek  and  vicinity,  to  wlmt  was 
then  known  as  the  “ fiats  of  Grave 
Creek.”  An  altercation  occurred  be- 
tween them  on  the  public  highway  near 
the  house  of  Nicholas  Iloit,  in  which  al- 
tercation Johnson  stabbed  Murrav  in 
the  chest  with,  a,  dirk  knife  killing  him 
almost  instantly.  Johnson  immediately 
escaped  but  was  arrested  the  following 


day  in  Washington  County.  He  was 
taken  to  McConnelsville  for  commit- 
ment to  jail,  and  passed  the  houseof  Mr. 
Hoit,  in  which  were  the  remains  of 
Murray,  and  where  the  people  of  the 
entire  neighborhood  and  surrounding 
country  had  assembled  to  attend  the 
funeral.  Johnson  was  taken  by  the 
officers  who  had  him  in  charge  into  the 
house  to  see  the  corpse  of  the  murdered 
man.  It  was  a popular  notion  among 
many  at  that  time  that  should  a person 
who  stabbed  another  to  death  place  his 
hand  over  the  wound  Wood  would  spurt 
or  follow  the  hand  on  its  removal. 
Johnson,  though  urged  to  place  his 
hand  over  the  wound,  declined  to  do  so. 
He  was  tried  for  the  crime  in  the  Mor- 
gan County  court,  convicted  of  murder 
in  the  second  degree,  received  a life 
sentence  to  the  penitentiary,  but  after 
a few  years  was  pardoned  out  by  the 
governor. 

“Schools  and  the  means  of  instruc- 
tion ” among  the  pioneers  of  Centre 
Township  were  wholly  unknown.  The 
population  was  too  sparse  and  scat- 
tered, however  much  the  establisment 
of  schools  might  have  been  desired,  to 
permit  them  support  or  receive  their 
advantages.  The  first  school  in  the 
northern  part  of  the  township,  during 
the  winter  of  1826-27  was  kept  by 
Miss  Louisa  Carter,  now  the  widow  of 
Jason  R.  Wateman,  and  a resident  at 
this  time  of  Delaware,  Ohio.  The  next 
school  was  presided  over  the  following 
winter  by  Miss  Mercy  Bliss,  now  the 
widow  of  the  late  John  Stevens,  of 
Zanesville,  Ohio,  who  during  the  years 
1823,  ’24,  ’25  was  a partner  of  Ilenrv 
Shepard,  in  the  mercantile  business  in 
Ludlow.  These  schools  were  kept  in  a 
small  log  house,  originally  a dwelling, 
built  and  occupied  by  one  Wilson,  a 
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blacksmith,  two  or  three  years  previous 
to  this  date,  and  situated  immediately 
between  the  Catholic  Chapel  and  the 
public  highway  in  Hackney.  Soon 
after  these  schools  began  to  be  sup- 
ported and  maintained  for  at  least 
three  months  of  the  year  in  other  por- 
tions of  the  township. 

The  first  young  man  in  the  township 
to  receive  the  advantages  of  a liberal 
education  was  Benjamin  F.  Gar'd,  a 
step-son  of  Lot  Gard,  heretofore  men- 
tioned. His  real  name  was  Posten. 
He  possessed  an  unusually  bright  in- 
tellect. Through  the  influence  of  an 
influential  friend,  he  received  appoint- 
ment in  1820  to  a cadetship  in  West 
Point,  where  he  passed  through  the 
prescribed  course  of  study,  but  owing 
to  a misunderstanding  with  some  one 
of  the  faculty  lie  left  the  institution  a 
short  time  before  his  time  for  gradua- 
tion and  returned  to  the  home  of  his 
parents  in  Centre  Township.  He  sub- 
sequently studied  law  in  Marietta,  but 
having  little  taste  for  the  practice  he 
pursued  a course  of  medical  study,  and 
entered  upon  the  duties  of  that  profes- 
sion in  Goveport,  Franklin  County, 
where  he  died  many  years  since.  He 
was  at  one  time  physician  to  the  Ohio 
Penitentiary. 

The  opportunities  these  pioneers  had 
for  religious  instruction  was  as  limited 
as  was  the  intellectual  training  for  their 
children.  Sermons  were  rare.  The 
stated  preaching  of  the  gospel  was  for 
many  years  unknown.  Few  of  the  pio- 
neers were  members  of  any  church,  and 
yet  all  held  in  high  reverence  the  Chris- 
tian minister.  Rev.  Hussey,  whom  we 
have  named  above,  was  of  the  order 
called  at  that  time  “New  Lights,”  and 
though  known  as  a zealous  worker  who 
went  about  trying  to  do  good  was  not 


regarded  as  a remarkably  successful 
worker  in  the  Lord’s  vineyard.  He 
traveled  from  neighborhood  to  neigh- 
borhood,  and  wherever  he  could  secure 
an  audience,  even  if  of  no  more  than 
half  a dozen  persons,  he  would  hold 
forth  in  his  peculiar  manner  more  to 
the  amusement  than  the  profit  of  his 
hearers.  Had  he  lived  at  the  present 
day  he  would  have  made  a fit  and  ap- 
propriate leader  of  what  is  known  as 
the  “Salvation  Army.” 

The  Rev.  Archibald  McElroy,  of  the 
Pittsburgh  M.  E.  Conference,  was  the 
first  regularly  ordained  minister  of  the 
gospel  sent  to  impart  religious  instruc- 
tion to  the  early  pioneers  of  this  section 
of  the  country.  As  his  circuit  was 
some  800  miles  in  extent,  it  was  only 
about  once  in  two  or  three  months  that 
he  was  enabled  to  get  around  to  the 
people  under  his  charge.  He  was  a 
man  of  good  native  ability,  earnest  in 
the  work  to  which  he  had  been  called, 
and  constituted  an  excellent  type  of  the 
pioneer  preacher. 

Mr.  Linn’s  house  being  on  the  Zanes- 
ville and  Marietta  road  soon  became  the 
stopping  place  over  night  of  nearly  all 
the  preachers  who  had  occasion  to 
travel  over  this  public  highway.  Among 
those  most  regular  and  frequent  who 
were  at  this  time  accustomed  to  travel 
to-and-fro  between  Zanesville  and  Ma- 
rietta, were  the  brothers  George  and 
William  Sedwick  and  Rev.  Jeremiah 
Dale,  Baptists,  and  Rev.  James  Panne- 
lee,  Presbyterian,  all  of  Zanesville;  and 
Rev.  Samuel  P.  Robins,  Congregation- 
alism of  Marietta.  These  ministers  were 
accustomed  to  notify  Mr.  Linn  a few 
days  in  advance  when  they  would  be  at 
his  house,  and  that  if  agreeable  and 
“the  Lord  willing,”  or  “Providence 
permitting,”  as  they  would  word  their 
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letters,  they  would  preach  at  his  house 
“at  early  candle-lighting ” on  the  even- 
ing of  a certain  day.  The  notice  would 
accordingly  be  circulated  throughout 
the  neighborhood,  and  about  sundown 
of  the  day  appointed  the  people  within 
a circuit  of  three  miles,  sometimes  com- 
ing even  from  a greater  distance,  the 
men  on  foot  and  the  women,  usually 
with  a child  or  two  in  lap,  on  horse- 
back, would  begin  to  assemble,  and 
coming  from  all  directions,  some 
through  the  wood  and  others  following 
the  “cow-paths,”  as  they  were  called. 
Their  approach  not  infrequently  would 
be  signaled  by  the  report  of  the  firing 
of  guns,  as  rarely  did  a man  leave  his 
home  in  those  times,  no  matter  what 
might  be  the  occasion,  without  taking 
with  him  his  rifle;  and  upon  arriving 
at  the  place  of  meeting  about  the  first 
salutation  would  be,  “What  did  you 
kill?”  Before  the  religious  services  of 
the  evening  commenced  the  guns  would 
be  stacked  in  the  chimney  corner,  or 
some  other  convenient  place,  and  during 
their  continuance  the  most  earnest  at- 
tention would  be  paid  the  words  of  the 
preacher. 

The  earliest  and  most  traveled  road 
of  the  township  was  that  known  as  the 

Marietta  and  Zanesville  road,  along 

- 

which  a large  number  of  the  early  set- 
tlers located.  There  was  a great  lack 
of  hotel  or  ta  vern  accommodations  on 
this  route,  and  the  settlers  were  fre- 
quently called  upon  to  entertain  belated 
travelers.  David  Stevens  kept  a well 
known  house  of  entertainment  in  the 
southern  part  of  Bristol  Township,  and 
Daniel  Seely,  south  of  the  Ludlow  line. 
Between  these  house's  the  onlv  places 
where  travelers  were  sure  of  accommo- 
dation were  the  houses  of  Lot  Gard 
and  Joseph  C.  Linn.  Meals  were  a 


“tip,”  or  cents  each,  and  the  charge 
for  a man  and  horse  over  night — supper, 
lodging  and  breakfast — only  25  cents. 

The  first  mail  upon  this  route  was 
carried  by  a postman  on  horseback, 
whose  trips  between  Zanesville  and 
Marietta  required  two  days  each.  He 
was  also  a “common  carrier”  and 
errand  boy  for  the  settlers,  carrying 
small  packages  and  making  such  pur- 
chases in  “town  ” as  the  inhabitants  of 
the  country  might  require.  His  ap- 
proach was  heralded  bv.  a shrill  blast 
upon  a tin  horn.  So  rapid  was  the  in- 
crease of  travel  upon  this  road  that  the 
postman  on  horseback  soon  yielded  his 
place  to  a two-horse  hack  for  carrying 
mail  and  passengers,  this  again  being 
succeeded  in  a very  short  time  by  the 
four-horse  coach.  Afterward  an  addi- 
tional line  of  four-horse  coaches  was 
placed  upon  the  route.  These  lines 
continued  until  about  1835,  when  the 
mail  line  from  Marietta  to  Zanesville 
was  transferred  to  a new  road  by  way 
of  McConnelsville.  Thenceforth  the 
old  road  lost  its  character  as  a 
thoroughfare,  and  travel  was  diverted 
to  the  new  stage-route. 

James  Conn  was  born  in  County  Ty- 
rone, Ireland.  At  the  age  of  nineteen 
he  emigrated  to  this  country,  settling 
in  Baltimore,  Md.,  where  he  resided  for1 
six  years.  lie  married  Miss  Eleanor 
Varner  in  1811  and  reared  a family  of 
ten  children,  six  of  whom  are  living, 
.lose] ih  V.,  one  of  the  substantial  citi- 
zens of  Penn  Township ; Mary,  Mar- 
garet (White);  R.  II.,  a prosperous 
farmer  of  Centre  Township;  James 
and  Eleanor  (Hastings).  I.t.  II.  was 
born  in  Manchester  Township  in  1828 
and  married  Miss  Catharine  Hastings. 

George  S.  Corp  was  born  near  Dex- 
ter City,  Noble  County,  Ohio,  in  1821. 
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In  1S56  lie  removed  to  where  he  now 
resides.  He  is  one  of  the  most  prom- 
inent fruit-growers  in  this  section  of 
the  state,  and  was  the  first  to  intro- 
duce budded  varieties.  lie  lias  also 


identified  himself  prominently  with  the 
sheep  industry.  For  six  years  he  was 
one  of  the  county  commissioners,  and 
during  the  war  was  Provost  Marshal 
of  the  count v and  did  efficient  service. 
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